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9. And he departed thence, 
and went into their synagogue: 


то. And behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And 
they asked him, saying: Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day? that they might accuse 
him. 


ті. And hesaid unto them: 
What man shall there be of 
you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into a pit 
on the Sabbath day, will he 
not lay hold on it, and lift it 
out? 


12. How much then is a 
man of more value than a 
sheep! Wherefore it is lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath 
day. | 


13. Then saith he to the 
man: Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he stretched it forth ; and 
it was restored whole, as the 
other. 


I4. But the Pharisees went 
out, and took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. | 


I. And he entered again 
into the synagogue; and there 
was a man there who had his 
hand withered. 


2. And they watched him, 
whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 


3. And he saith unto the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Arise and stand forth 
in the midst, 


4. Апа he saith unto them: 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath day 
to do good, or to do harm? to 
save a life, or to kill? But 
they held their peace. 


5. And when he had looked 
round about on them with 
anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart, he 


saith unto the man: Stretch 
forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth: and his 


hand was restored. 


6. And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 
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б. And it came to pass on 
another Sabbath, that he en- 
tered into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man 
there, and his right hand was 
withered. 


7. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees watched him, wheth- 
er he would heal on the Sab- 
bath; that they might find 
how to accuse him. 


8. But he knew their 
thoughts; and he said to the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Rise up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 


9. And Jesus said unto 
them: I ask you: Isit lawful 
on the Sabbath to do good, or 
to do harm? to save a life, or 
to destroy it? 

ro. And he looked round 
about on them all, and said 
unto him: Stretch forth thy 
hand. And hedid so: and his 
hand was restored. 


rr. But they were filled 
with madness; and communed 
one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. 
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The general plan of Jesus’ teaching was to visit the 


synagogues on the Sabbath, and there teach the people. 


How 


long after the event of the plucking of the ears of corn till this 
second-Sabbath scene, we can not say. 'The extremely accurate 
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St. Luke informs us that it was on a following Sabbath, and 
that Jesus had entered the synagogue to teach. And there was 
in the synagogue.a man with a withered hand. St. Luke also 
informs us that it was his right hand, by which the need of the 
man, and the greatness of the benefit are emphasized. The 
presence of the man in the synagogue has been variously 
explained. Some have thought it was a concocted move on 
the part of the Pharisees to provoke Jesus to an act whence 
they might bring charges against him of Sabbath-breaking. 
The preceding fact of the plucking of the ears of corn was пої 
satisfactory to them, because Jesus was not directly implicated. 
They cared nothing for his band of followers, well knowing 
that the disciples’ influence was nothing, without their head. 
'They now plot and devise means to obtain some direct act upon 
which to impeach Jesus. Others maintain that the man came 
thither without any special design, but only in compliance with 
the religious observance of his people. No decisive opinion 
can be given in this matter. 

The malady of the man’s right hand was paralysis of the 
nerve power, and the member had become withered and lifeless. 
Mark and Luke say naught of any question addressed to Jesus 
on the legality of healing on the Sabbath, but only of a fixing 
of their observation upon him. But Matthew explicitly 
declares that they addressed to Jesus a direct question. We 
may picture to ourselves the scene in the synagogue. Christ is 
in a conspicuous place, and the gaze of all is upon him. Near 
by is the man with the withered hand. Then eagerly bending 
forward are the dark, repulsive faces of the Pharisees, expressive 
of falseness, malice, and cunning. ‘They draw attention to the 
withered hand; and, taking occasion thence, they interrogate 
the Lord whether in general the principle could be defended 
that it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. ‘Their motive was 
not to know the truth of the issue, but to commit Christ to 
some word or deed which could be produced in evidence of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Rabbinic teaching on Sabbath-healing 
is not very clear. In the Mishnic treatise on the Sabbath, Cap. 
XIV. 4, it is stated that one suffering from the toothache might 
not take into them a little vinegar on the Sabbath, as this was 
to employ the vinegar as medicine, but one might swallow a 
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morsel of bread dipped in vinegar, as this was an act of eating, 
and if the healing happened fer accidens, it was not a violation 
of the Sabbath. Neither could a man bathe his members with 
wine and vinegar in disease, but only with the oil of roses. 
Some of the later Talmudists have defended that, in danger of 
death, it was allowable to apply remedies on the Sabbath, but 
whether such modification existed in the time of Christ or not, 
we can not state with certainty. A man was forbidden by 
Pharisaic interpretation to carry a burden of the weight of a 
dried fig. То kill a flea is forbidden on the Sabbath, as also to 
move a lamp for the purpose of seeing better. ` It is forbidden 
to light a fire, or blow out a candle. A woman was forbidden 
to carry even a pin in her clothes on the Sabbath, or wear false 
hair on that day, or look іп а mirror. A person was forbidden 
to have false teeth in the mouth on the Sabbath, or to lay a 
plaster on a sore. It was even a violation of the Pharisaic 
Sabbath to clap the hands, or clap one’s side. 

In the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we ever find a grand contrast 
between good and evil, truth and falseness; Christ stands for 
good and truth, and his opponents for the opposites; and one 
grand effect of the reading is to make us love the good and 
do it. 

By his divine power of comprehension of the thoughts of 
man’s soul, Christ knew the secret motives of the Pharisees’ 
question. St. Luke alone calls attention to this fact. It is one 
of the arguments for the divinity of Christ, much valued by 
Luke. We have never doubted this truth, but the mere 
admission of the truth is not sufficient to draw from the truth 
all that it means to us. In the present narrative, its force is to 
prove that Christ was God; to us in our daily lives, it imports 
that the true judge of our lives and our work is Christ. The 
perpetual realization that Christ is looking in upon our soul, 
and taking note of all its thoughts, impulses, and feelings, 
should establish a close union between Christ and us; it should 
move us to try to create something there that he could judge 
good. 

In Christ's relations with the Pharisees, we find an admirable 
prudence, which effected that their unholy purposes always 
defeated themselves, and recoiled on the authors. He would 
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finish his work, instruct his school, and found his Church, before 
he would deliver himself up to them. Up to the time when 
he consented to be delivered up, in his conflict with them, 
there is evident on his side the mighty power of God, and on 
their side the helplessness of evil battling against the power of 
God. 

Knowing that their purposes were evil, the Lord responds 
not directly, but shows forth the truth of the issue by two 
questions, so formulated that no obscurity remains as to his 
teaching; while the Pharisees remained baffled in their attempt 
to obtain from him a statement that might be used against him. 

The Lord turns to the afflicted man, and bids him stand 
forth in the midst, that all might see and judge of that which 
was done. Then turning to them, with that noble courage of 
a man who stood for truth, he reduces to silence his opponents 
by the power of his sublime teaching. The man is standing in 
the midst, and Jesus probably has arisen, and he addresses to 
them the question: “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
days, ог to do evil? to save life or to kill?” 

It is ever characteristic of falsehood to shirk a direct 
meeting with an issue. It will shuffle, and hedge, and maintain 
а non-committal silence. ‘Truth cowers from no man’s gaze, 
fears no man’s questioning. From the consciousness of their 
falseness and evil purposes, they were timid, fearing that they 
would be forced to an admission of the truth. Hence they held 
their peace. There are natures so unjust and mean, that the 
greater and nobler a man is, the more bitter becomes their 
opposition to him. So it was with the Pharisees. The mighty 
power of the truths of Jesus’ teaching, and the sublime 
goodness of his character only intensified the Pharisees’ envy 
and hatred of him. 

It is not easy to come at the specific import of the Lord’s 
first question, or to determine its appositeness to the theme in 
question. Certainly it is not lawful on the Lord’s Day to do 
all work which could be denominated good. It is a good work 
to build a Church, or asylum for the poor, or for the fatherless 
child; but this would not justify one to set aside the Sabbath, 
when engaged in such enterprises. It is good to procure food 
and other necessaries for the dependent portion of society; but 
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in ordinary cases, these works should be set aside on the 
Sabbath. The good therefore of which the Lord speaks is the 
present alleviation of human misery, the showing of mercy in 
distress. This was the good which he wrought for the man 
with the withered hand. ‘This is always good; it is one of the 
grandest elements in the soul of man. Every means, not 
intrinsically evil, is good when ordered thereto. A man may 
be oblivious of systems of set rules, and positive precepts, when 
engaged in a work of mercy. The Savior's argument was 
conclusive. God esteems love and mercy first of all man can 
do; therefore he could not prohibit these for a mere ordinance 
which he prized much less. 

More obscurity exists in the other horn of the dilemma. 
The omission of good is not always the commission of evil. 
Had Christ refused to heal this man, it would not, in itself 
considered, have been evil; but had he refrained from healing 
him from their principle, that such an act of mercy were 
forbidden on the Sabbath, it would have been evil; because it 
would have dishonored God by eliminating from his law its 
soul, and substituting therefor a mere ritual observance. 

'The Lord next shows them the unreasonableness of their 
position, by comparing their attitude towards man with their 
attitude towards the beast. Whatever be the subsequent 
teaching of the rabbis on this subject, it is certain that Christ 
appealed to a fact, when he said that, if a man's beast were in 
danger of death on the Sabbath, they would take measures to 
take it out of.such danger on the Sabbath. It was a second 
proof that their teaching was inconsistent, hard, and without 
mercy.  'They would relieve the beast, because their 
property-interests were affected. They cared naught to relieve 
human misery, because no selfish interest was subserved thereby. 
And throughout the history of mankind, it is verified that 
human life is cheapened by the greed of getting. Again, the 
falseness of their sophistry is well brought out by this homely 
example. They were willing to indulge in these vain theories 
for others, but they never allowed the conclusion to touch them 
in their possessions. But with the Lord it was otherwise. He 
had no interest on earth save the souls of men. The stricken 
man was his sheep, and in need. He was his property, and he 
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took him out of his affliction on the Sabbath. No one ever set 
such a high value on human life as Christ. He saw all that 
there was in human life; he knew his Father’s love for man; and 
he himself loved man with a love beyond human comprehension. 
He saw the high destiny to which man had been elevated; he 
set the right value on immortal souls. From the fact that the 
Savior here speaks of one sheep, mpóßarov бу, some have 
ordered the argument thus: if a man had but one sheep, he 
could be presumed to be more solicitous for this sole possession 
than if he had many; and therefore he would move more 
readily to its rescue оп the Sabbath. This is plainly erroneous. 
The Lord takes the one sheep, in order to show how slight a 
property-consideration moved them to dispense with the strict 
rest of the Sabbath. It required not a flock of sheep to form, in 
practical life, a dispensing cause from the Sabbath law; one 
solitary sheep sufficed; and yet they forbade to show mercy to 
suffering man on that day. One reason why their sophistry on 
the Sabbath ordinance was so displeasing to Jesus was that 
they forbade mercy in the name of his Father’s law. 

The argument of Christ seems at first sight to admit of an 
exception. Could not the Pharisees have responded: “Тһе 
sheep is in danger of death; and if the man were in similar 
danger, it were lawful to move to his rescue; but it is not so. 
It is not necessary that this chronic disability should be healed 
to-day.” But the plan of Christ’s argument is not so. It is as 
follows: ‘The law of the Sabbath cedes to a consideration of 
the value of one sheep’s life. Could God hold the value of a 
member of the human body cheaper than the life of a sheep?” 
In his action and in his teaching, Christ has here established 
the principle of action for all men in similar issues. Mercy 
takes precedence of all the positive precepts of God. All the 
legislation of God tends towards the grand scope of worshipful 
love and absolute trust in God, and tender merciful love of the 
neighbor. 

The Lord finished speaking, and paused for an answer. 
The assemblage was mute. ‘They could not deny what he 
had said; and dishonesty and envy prevented them from 
acknowledging the truth. ‘The eyes of the Lord passed from 
face to face, looking for some answer to his question: ‘“— he 
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looked about upon them all? He saw the hardness of their 
hearts, which resisted the clearest demonstrations of truth and 
the grandest evidences of goodness. A feeling of noble anger 
surged up in his soul, and was reflected in his face. It was the 
anger of God against sin. It was accompanied by a feeling of 
deep pain and sorrow that the creatures whom he had come to 
redeem were so base and false. Thus does the Lord always 
regard man and his sins. An infinite eternal hatred exists 
between God and that which is evil; but his love for his creature 
endures even through sin; and God is always unwilling to lose 
a human soul. 

The mystery of human incredulity is the saddest element 
in the history of man. Physical pain, distress, disease, poverty, 
and every other ill lose their terrors when relieved by faith, © 
hope and love. But when a man obstinately repels the truth, 
hardens his heart, settles down and walls himself around in the 
midst of his errors and misery, and from out a barren, cheerless 
existence looks forward to a blank, the spectacle is dreadful. 
This was a motive of deep sorrow for the Redeemer. This 
incredulous tenor of life generates a hard, selfish, defiant temper 
of mind. ‘The potentiality of good in the man is not developed, 
the life is never lighted up by the light of supernatural hope, 
the man becomes afraid of his thoughts, and in terror recalls 
the mind from any meditation on death, and eternity. And so 
the life drifts aimlessly on, till the deadening of sensation 
modifies the terrors of a hopeless death. And yet this is the 
state of most of the children of men. 

St. Matthew informs us that the answer which the Pharisees 
were unwilling to give, the Lord pronounced himself: “It is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath." "The Sabbath is a day set 
apart for God; and certainly it is lawful thereon to do that 
which God prizes above all other human acts. Then Jesus 
turned to the stricken man, and said: “Stretch forth thy 
hand." And he stretched it forth, and it was made whole like 
as the other. The healing preceded the stretching forth; or 
rather, as the man’s will moved the actus zmperatus, the power 
of Jesus gave to the withered member the energy to obey the 
act of the will; so that the very stretching forth of the member 
was the evidence of its healing. The Lord had confirmed his 
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teaching by the actual showing of mercy; and yet he had not 
broken the Sabbath, even in their mode of observance. He 
had employed no remedy, nor touch, nor outward application ; 
but had healed the man, as God called the universe into being 
by his word. Their stupid casuistry had not contemplated 
formulating rules respecting the activity which operated as doth 
the power of God. 

The Pharisees were confounded in everything. The 
sublime truth of his teaching, the clear evidence of his power 
confounded them, but produced no conviction. Baffled rage 
and a wild thirst for Jesus’ blood took possession of them, and 
they straightway took counsel against him how they might 
destroy him. So wild was their fury that Luke calls it дрога, 
madness. ‘The intensity of their hate was proportioned to their 
discomfiture, and that had been great. 

There was in Palestine at this epoch many different parties. 
Formerly their platforms had only differed in religious issues ; 
but, since the cessation of Jewish autonomy, political issues had 
entered into the different schools, and, in fact, had formed new 
parties. One of this latter class was the party of the Herodians. 
It is not evident that they were differentiated by any distinctive 
religious principles; but in political life they stood for the 
Herodian dynasty and the supremacy of Rome. No people 
complacently accepts the domination of a foreigner. And in 
no people in the history of man was the nationalistic tendency 
more strong than in the Jew.  'The natural innate instinct 
towards self-government had deen developed by their peculiar 
institutions, and by that division that existed between them 
and the gentile nations. They were unquiet in their vassalage 
to Rome, and the national aspiration of their hearts was not 
crushed even by the destruction of Jerusalem. It remains in 
the Jew even to-day, and he looks forward to the restoration 
of Israel. This was one of the things that stood in the 
Messiah's way; he promised nothing to this wild longing, and 
they repulsed him and his promises in which they had no 
interest. Now the family of Herod had naught in common 
with this Jewish love of country. It was a foreign dynasty, 
kept in power by flattering and bribing the power of Rome. 
But money and power will always create for a man adherents, 
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and so the Herodian dynasty had its political party called 
Herodians. They were powerful, not from their numerical 
strength, but because they had back of them the power of the 
state. Of course, these were detested by every true Jew. 
Neither was there anything in common between them and the 
Pharisees; but still so strong was the hatred against Jesus, 
that they were willing to invoke the aid of this party to 
crush him. 
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IS. And Jesus perceiving 
it withdrew from thence: and 
many followed him; and he 
healed them all, 


16. And charged them that 
they should not make him 
known: 


17. That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, saying: 


18. Behold, my _ servant 
whom I have chosen; my be- 
loved in whom my soul is well 
pleased: I will put my spirit 
upon him, and he shall declare 
judgment to the Gentiles. 


19. Heshall not strive, nor 
ery aloud; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the 
streets. 


20. A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he 


send forth judgment unto 
victory. 
21. And in his name shall 


the Gentiles hope. 


7. And Jesus with his dis- 
ciples withdrew to the sea: 
and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed: and from 
Judæa, 


8. And from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumza, and beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, hear- 
ing what great things he did, 
came unto him. 


9. And he spake to his 
disciples, that a little boat 
should wait on him because of 
the crowd, lest they should 
throng him: 


іо. For he had healed 
many; insomuch that as many 
as had plagues pressed upon 
him that they might touch 
him. 


тт. Andthe unclean spirits, 
whensoever they beheld him, 
fell down before him, and cried, 
saying: Thou art the Son of 
God. 


12. And he charged them 
much that they should not 
make him known. 


A slight variant occurs in the 15th verse of Matthew, 


where many codices have дулої vroXXoí. 


N and В omit the oyAo(. 


N, B, C and D, introduce the 17th verse by fva; the other 
authorities employ бт. We find ди єӧдбкусєу in the 18th 
verse in М", A, r15, and 244; many other authorities have eis би. 

In the 7th verse of the text of Mark, дколойвтсєм is placed 
after Га№мл\аѓаѕ in A, B, L, P, T, П, et al. Such is the order 
also of the Coptic, Syriac and Gothic versions. It is placed 
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after ‘Iovdaias in A, C, A, and 238. Such order of the words 
is followed by the Vulgate, and is approved by Tischendorf. 
In the 8th verse many authorities insert the plural oí before 
mépav. In the same verse we find the reading йкойсаютеє in 
many authorities; but we find акоўоџтє in М, B and A. The 
Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic, and Gothic versions follow the latter 
reading, and it has the endorsement of Tischendorf. 

Knowing that the Herodians would move Herod Antipas 
to seize him, the Lord withdrew from the centres of population, 
and went with his disciples down by the Sea of Gennesaret. 
As the hour was not come for him to be delivered up, he 
prudently withdrew from danger; for rashly to court danger is 
not zeal nor fortitude. The elements were finely blended 
in Christ; he had all the virtues in an absolutely perfect 
proportion. 

The multitudes which assembled about Jesus by the sea 
are here divided into two classes. First there were many from 
Galilee and from Judæa, who actually followed him down to 
the sea. Many of these had been witnesses of his miracles, had 
heard his words, and perhaps some had even received benefits 
from him. Then there were others who, hearing of his fame, 
which was now spread abroad through the land, and hearing 
that he had retreated to the sea, they journeyed thither from 
Jerusalem, from Idumea, from Perea across the Jordan, and 
from the coast cities of Tyre and Sidon. Thus it results that a 
vast multitude from all points of the compass flocked thither to 
see the great works of Jesus. Although Jerusalem was a city 


E or Judea, still its importance entitled it to a particular mention 


in the enumeration. 

The Idumeans were descended from Esau, who from his 
color was called 017%, the red. They originally dwelt along 
the transjordanic belt opposite to the inheritance of Jacob. By 
one of those migratory movements, common in ancient history, 
a portion of this race fixed their abode on the extreme southern 
limits of Judea in the tribe of Simeon, and from them this 
territory was called Idumea. Herod the Great was of this 
region and race. Although originally not included in the 
Jewish people, they had been subjugated by Hyrcanus, son of 
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Simon of the Maccabean family (T about тоб B. C.) They 
accepted, as a condition upon which they might retain their 
lands, that they would become circumcised, and embrace the 
other Jewish institutions. Representatives of this people came 
to visit Jesus at the Sea of Gennesaret. 

'The motives that drew the vast assemblage together were 
by no means supernatural. They were led by their senses. 
Man is ever eager to lay down his load of bodily suffering ; and 
some of the multitude came to be healed. Man will eagerly 
press forward through difficulty, toil, and danger to receive 
something that will better his worldly interests. Rarely is 
such activity shown in the pilgrim's progress towards Heaven. 
Man is more eager to escape from the ills of the body than, 
from the ills of the soul; he would rather throw off bodily 
disease than sin. In our days men have found a land of gold 
in a far off, frozen land. To reach it man must pass over 
mountain trails, through snow and ice. Death is in the way, 
men are starving and freezing to death away from home and 
country in that strange wild land. But, there is gold there, 
and the eager multitudes press on, drawn by the powerful 
motive of temporal gain. And beyond the horizon of mortal 
life lies a land better than gold, and he who loses his life in the 
effort to reach that land shall find it again, and the wealth of 
that land is proportioned to the hunger and thirst of the soul, 
and the greatness of the endeavor to attain it; and yet it isa 
busy age, but how little of the world's thought and the 
world's work is bent on seeking the kingdom of God? We 
are continually complaining of hard times, of scarcity of 
employment, of the conditions of man's status in this world. 
Is anybody thinking, or writing, or troubling himself about the 
low status of the faith of the world? of the scarcity of goodness, 
and worship of God in spirit and in truth? Every man knows 
that he will not live here forever; but by far the greater 
number of men live just as if they were to live here always. 

And so a great gathering assembled about Christ by the 
sea, not because he taught them of Heaven, of Redemption, of 


the love of God; but because he bettered their earthly lot. 
And Christ took that which was human and weak, and raised 


it to that which was divine. He healed every infirmity, and 
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drove out the demons; thereby to draw the people to have faith 
in him, so that he might teach them wherein consist man's 
destiny and his duty. 'The Lord was away from the Pharisees, 
and among the people. His great heart was moved by their 
ignorance of God and by their misery. He gave free scope to his 
healing power, and those who touched him were healed. But 
at times the press became so great that it became dangerous. 
We find in the life of Jesus that he acted as а man, whenever 
human agency would accomplish the desired effects. Не never 
appealed to his divine power, except where its exercise was 
needed to promote good. So here he takes a human precaution. 
He bade the disciples have ready at hand a boat, so that, when 
the press was too great, he might withdraw into the boat. ‘The 
mode of expression shows that it was not only for once that the 
boat was to be held in readiness, but that it was a continued 
precaution. "The whole narration shows the greatness of his 
fame, the greatness and veracity of his miracles, and the 
clearness of the evidence that he was the Son of God. "The 
Evangelist Mark lays especial stress on the healing of the 
demoniacs. He was writing for the gentile world, and the 
power of Jesus was aptly proven to his hearers by the fact that 
Jesus was supreme over the demons. 

'The confession of the demons here forms a clear testimony 
of the divinity of Jesus. It was not uttered through any 
reverence for Jesus, or wish to benefit him. It was a wild burst 
of demoniacal fury and terror, wrung from those spirits of evil, 
as they crouched in abject fear before the recognized power of 


Jesus. ‘They had по wish to strengthen the proofs of Christ's 


divinity; but awe and fear forced from them this wild cry, 
which by the high providence of God defeated Satan’s purposes, 
and promoted the cause of Jesus. It is evident that when the 
Evangelist says that the unclean spirits fell down before him, 
he intends that the persons possessed fell down thus before him. 
In such facts of possession, the powers of the man became 
completely dominated by the demon, so that the evil spirit 
moved the members of the human body at will. It was as if 
the demon had taken to himself a body. Hence the action is 
ascribed to the real actor the evil spirit. ' It was not worship 


that moved the demons to fall down before Christ. It was the 
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majesty of God, clearly recognized in Jesus. That same power 
causes the demons to tremble in Hell. The demons were 
simply forced by the awful presence of God in Jesus to fall 
prostrate. The fact of demoniacal possession and the reasons 
which moved Jesus to impose silence have been explained in 
the exposition of Chap. I. 34—44. 

The presence of evil in the universe of God is a fearful 
mystery. The existence of Satan among the creatures of God 
is hard to understand. How dark and dismal must be the city 
of woe over which Satan rules, and where God is feared and 
hated! And multitudes are walking the earth, with never a 
thought for their destiny, who are not removed one hour of time 
from that hopeless land of woe. 

The full and detailed account of the event is received from 
Mark, but Matthew has authentically testified that in this event . 
was fulfilled the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah XLII. 1—4. 
The Septuagint version of the first verse of this passage is thus 
rendered by Walton: ‘‘Jacob puer meus, assumam eum : Israel 
electus meus, suscepit eum anima mea.” Here the Septuagint 
is defective. The Messianic character of the passage is obscured 
by its application to the race of Jacob. In many things the 
chosen people were types of the Messiah, but not here. In the 
Hebrew text there is no mention of the chosen people, and all 
things persuade us to see in it a direct Messianic testimony 
without the intervention of type. In fact, the Rabbi Abarbanel 
declares that they who do not interpret the passage of Christ 
are smitten with blindness. As it is an important Messianic 
testimony, it will not be amiss to examine it more closely. In 
the Hebrew it stands thus: ‘Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth: I have put 
my Spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 
nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. The bruised reed he shall not break, and 
the dimly burning wick he shall not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth. He shall not fail nor grow weak, 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law." The Targum of Jonathan, and the Peshito 


Syriac are substantially in accord with this version of the 
Hebrew. 
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St. Matthew has not literally rendered the Hebrew, but has 
given us the sense. The application of the prophecy to this 
special event in Christ's life is evident from the sense of the 
prophecy. It outlines in a general way the characteristics of 
Christ's life. From the prophecy, we find these to be power, 
peace, meekness, and mercy, and the teaching of the gentiles. 
His power was shown in his wonderful works; his peace and 
meekness in the fact that he withdrew from the cities out into 
the peaceful plains by the sea, offering no opposition to his 
enemies, nor justification of himself. His mercy and tenderness 
appear from the fact that he healed every infirmity, and 
banished the demons. St. Matthew reproduces the sense, but, 
as the original is fuller and clearer, we shall comment it as it 
stands 1n the original Hebrew, and, at the same time, harmonize 
the sense of Matthew with the sense of Isaiah. ‘The introductory 
particle calls attention to the magnitude of the revelation 
contained in the following words. ‘The Messiah is called the 
servant of his Father, not to imply essential inferiority, but 
because the Word took upon himself the form of a slave, to do 
his Father's will. In the prophecy, the human nature is especially 
‘brought out, and the things predicated are what the Word 
wrought in his Incarnation. The term “ў, my servant, 
calls especial attention to the fact that all the resources of the 
human nature of Christ were spent in accomplishing the will 
of the Father. He was the servant of God, not merely because 
he was appointed to do a certain commission of God, but 
because he put his human life into the actual service of God. 
In the next clause: “ — whom I uphold”, there is declared the 
influence of the divinity in the human nature and work of 
Christ. The hypostatic union is not clearly revealed here; but 
men are prepared for it, by being taught that the power back 
of Christ was the power of God. This mighty power working 
through the humanity of Christ wrought those great works 
which redeemed the world, proved his divinity, and established 
the kingdom of God on earth. 
| The next clause: “— my chosen in whom my soul 
delighteth", is very beautiful. Jesus was the elect and beloved 
of God in every sense. Election, as man uses the term, carries 
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with it the sense of comparison with other things, and preference 
over them. ‘This, of course, only applies to Christ’s human 
nature. The prophecy speaks of the Christ as he appeared to 
man. They saw a man, and the Prophet tells them how great 
was this man. 'The human nature of Christ was elected by 
God, and was exalted over all other creatures. Although we 
never divide Jesus Christ, still we must recognize that his 
human nature was a perfect man, the most perfect of men, and 
as such it was subject to the election of God. The human 
nature of Christ by a perfect use of its human reason, and free 
willexecuted the will of God, and thus became the object of 
the love of God. In this way, the act of divine love which had 
from all eternity rested on the Word, was extended to the elect 
humanity of Christ, which had no existence before it became 
the flesh of the Word. The Word, therefore, as a man among 
men was the elect above all men, and, in this form, he worked 
out every design of the divine plan. This love of the Father 
for the humanity of Jesus brings the Father nearer to us through 
Jesus. The distance between God and man is infinite, but it 
has been bridged over, in a certain sense, by the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. 

The next clause is: "--Ї have put my Spirit upon him.” 
The Greek of Matthew here speaks of the giving of the Spirit 
as a future event. The variant is readily explained. The 
Prophet is speaking of the whole event as it appeared to him in 
the ideal order of prophecy. In this order, he speaks of the 
Messiah as already zz actu. In prophetic vision, often things 
separated by long ages are represented as actually existing. 
But Matthew views the event as it was fulfilled in the actual 
order of real being, and thus brings out the concept of futurity 
which the event demanded, when taken out of the ideal order. 
The declaration of God imported that the man Jesus moved in 
the power and in the Spirit of God. The affirmation that the 
Spirit of God was upon one, could be made of any special 
communication of the Divinity. It affirmed that God was with 
the man; and, of itself, it would leave indeterminate the exact 
mode of the communication. It was an invitation to men to 
listen to a man’s message, because it was sent by the authority 
of God. Now these things were common to Christ and the 
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Prophets. But the mode of communication of the Divinity to 
Christ was ineffably greater than was given to them. ‘The 
truths of the New Law were too vast to be enunciated in one 
proposition. We have need to look at Christ from many points, 
and divide up the great revelation, to come at a clear knowledge 
of what he was in himself, and what he is to us. Human 
comprehension is a very little thing compared to the infinite 
truths of God. Hence, although from this sole passage, Christ 
is not differentiated from the Prophets and holy men of God, it 
is a means of arriving at his true natures. For this declaration 
makes him a Prophet, and authorizes him to speak in God’s 
name; and if we listen to him as such, he will tell us all we 
need to know. The phrase actually did express in truth and in 
the mind of Christ that he was God. We only arrive at its full 
import after the knowledge of other divine teaching. 

Isaiah esteems much this mode of speaking of the Lord. 
In Chap. XI. 2, he declares that the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon the Christ; and in Chap. LXI. he places in the mouth 
of the Lord that famous prophecy which the Lord expounded 
at Nazareth: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

“He shall bring forth judgment to the Nations." The key 
to the understanding of this clause consists in the possession of 
the real sense of the word DEVI». judgment. In the present 
predication, the term is of great comprehension. The mighty 
mind of God back of the inspired agent placed in the term a 
great truth, which our little minds have difficulty to seize in 
its fulness. The term Dawn in its first signification means 
either the act of judging in any issue, or the sentence of the 
judge. This certainly is not the main signification here. The 
second signification is “ўиз, quod justum, legitimum, legibus 
consentaneum est. 'Thisis the chief sense of the term as used 
here. It was the announcement that Christ would promulgate 
the great law of the Gospel to all the races of man. ‘That great 
law embraced all that man was called to believe, and to do; it 
covered everything in man's universe, ordering all to be 
conformable to the divine idea. Moreover, it formed the 
criterion and law of judgment in God's sentence of human life. 
It was, in a word, the whole system of supernatural truth, both 
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as it related to man’s present life, forming his law of belief and 
duty, and as it related to his future destiny, being the basis of 
the sentence of God. Christ promulgated this law to the 
gentiles, first by instituting an economy which embraced them ; 
secondly, by placing in the world a system of truths announcing 
salvation to Jew and gentile; and, thirdly, by founding a 
teaching body which should teach all men. 

«Не shall not cry out, nor lift up (his voice), nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. The verb руз here signifies 


noise, confusion, wrangling, and contentious disputing. This is 
also the sense of ёро as here employed by St. Matthew. God’s 
action in the universe is characterized by peace and tranquil 
order. He achieves his mighty purposes without noise, 
or confusion. ‘The idea of haste, excitement, or contention is 
so contrary to the conception of a divinity that the Pagans 
represented their deities as placid amid the convulsions of 
nature. Thus Virgil represents Neptune as thrusting forth his 
*placidum caput" in the dreadful storm excited by Juno’s 
wrath.—JZHneid I. 126. God is patient, because he is eternal; 
he is serene, because he is almighty. Noise and contention іп 
an intellectual agent always show forth defect, and limitation 
of power. God, who has the absolute power over all things, can 
not be troubled concerning the event of things. This peace of 
God is well brought out in the vision of Eliah, I. Kings, XIX. 
II—I2: “And he (God) said (to Eliah): Go forth and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord. And behold the Lord 
passeth by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
and broke in pieces the rocks before the Lord. But the Lord 
was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire a 
soft, gentle voice. And when Eliah heard it, he wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and coming forth, stood in the entrance to 
the cave. And, behold, there came a voice unto him saying: | 
What dost thou here, Eliah?" 

The tenor of Christ's life and actions was like that of his 
Heavenly Father. Не possessed the fulness of the power of the | 
divinity, and he was sure of the success of his work. His 
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works were the effect of inevitable power working through 
meekness and that beautiful calm which we always find in the 
divine life. It was the peace and meekness of power, not of 
weakness Where God is, there is always peace; where he is 
not, there is chaotic disorder, and the clamor of Sodom. Now 
Christ’s way is always the best way. The more godlike a man 
becomes, the more will that holy peace and calm invest his life; 
the more will he shrink away from the clamor of the discordant 
world. Conformity to Christ in this will develop in man the 
Gospel of non-resistance. 

It is to be observed that in the Hebrew the term NU? from 
NU has no explicit object. Some supply the term “ personam Г 
and believe the sense to be that the Lord will show по 
distinction of persons in his dealings with humanity. This 
opinion, in my judgment, is wrong. The proper object to supply 
is “his voice", by which the sense becomes as one with what 
precedes, and what follows. It was the prophetic warrant that 
Christ should not be a noisy agitator. He would bring men to 
his way of thinking, not by noisy street canvassing, but by the 
silent calm power of his truths, and the evidence of his works. 
Christ’s life was active and intense, but it was that dignified, 
serene activity like the activity of his Father. 

“The bruised reed he shall not break, and the dimly 
burning wick he shall not quench.” Тһе reed is by nature 
tender and easily broken. It is for this reason often taken as 
an example of a being that easily fails before opposition. Now 
when it has been shaken and bruised by the wind, it is a fit 
type of a man crushed and discouraged by sin and misery. A 
reed in such a condition is of no appreciable worth in the 
possessions of man. No man cares aught for it. And so it is 
with man. Christ seeks to save those whom sin and misfortune 
have brought to that point where no man cares aught for them. 
Down into the depths of human misery and crime, where men 
are hardened by cold selfishness, and a world’s scorn, comes the 
message from Heaven, and finds an echo in the human 
conscience, and arouses man to hope and to rise. The phrase 
is a beautiful metaphor, in which the bruised reed represents the 
sinner. Some have applied the metaphor to the Jewish people, 
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and have thereby restricted its legitimate sense. It applies to 
every man. By its truth we declare that no man can say: “I 
have travelled so far away from the Lord, that I can not go 
back." No man can say: “The world cares naught for me, 
my life is valueless; and God is against me." Lift up thy 
heart, O bruised reed! God is against thy sin, but not against 
thee; he has mercy, forgiveness, Heaven for thee, in return for 
earnest repentance, and a purpose of amendment. When the 
winds of an unjust and hard world have bruised the reed, and it 
lies scorned and unthought of in its misery, there is one hope 
that the Lord Jesus is at hand, not to crush the poor prostrate 
reed, but to raise it up, and protect it, and give it strength to 
. stand and to live. 

The next metaphor is of similar import. It is taken from 
an object in the ordinary life of the Hebrew people. "Their 
lamps were of olive oil, with wicks of flax. The feeble flame 
of the wick of a lamp which needs replenishing is a good 
example of the faint flickering of the light of faith and love in 
the human heart. And Christ repels not even this. The 
tenderness and mercy of Christ will go down to any depth of 
human misery, wil have compassion on all man's weakness, if 
man will admit him. The simile of the dying flame is apt. It 
gives no light, has no vigor, is useless, and unsightly, and is 
close to extinction. So it is with the weak, unprofitable 
Christian. His life shines not before men unto the glory of 
God. His soul has no vigor, no positiveness in it. There is no 
profit in his life for the eternal things of God. All is dark in 
his life, except a mere faint flickering of the light of Christ ; 
and although Christ stands ready to replenish the lamp, too 
often the winds of passion blow it out entirely, and then the 
soul is in the darkness of spiritual death. Let a man ask 
himself: is the lamp burning brightly in my soul, or is the flame 
dying? And if it be faint and close to death, let him arouse 
himself from lethargy, and throw himself on Christ, who does 
not extinguish the feebly burning flax. 

"He shall bring forth judgment in truth." "The grandest 
thing that one can say of a man is that he is true; the grandest 
thing that can be said of a man’s work is that it is true,—true 
in the full comprehension of the term; true in the sense that 
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the Holy Ghost here predicated it ої the achievement of Christ. 
Truth is the correspondence of part to part in the universe, and 
of the whole universe to God. Falsehood steals away the world 
from God ; truth holds it eternally fixed to him. If the world 
moved in truth, it would move towards God. Every infraction 
of the great law of God isan infraction of truth. Christ gave 
the law of God to the world according to truth. The truth of 
his message superseded the weak types and provisional statutes 
of the Old Law, and dispelled the errors of paganism in the 
gentile world. It placed God in his right relations to the 
world, and taught the world to render to him what was his due. 

* He shall not fail, nor grow weak, till he have set judgment 
in the earth." This member predicts the absolute success of 
Christ's work. He would be contradicted, and he would give 
place to his opponents. He would be meek and lowly; he 
would shrink away from noisy demonstration and strife; but he 
would not fail There was working through him that awful 
inevitable power of God, which can not fail  Preserving the 
grand order of the beings of God, Christ only relied on his 
human nature, for the things that were of its province. In the 
execution of the higher things, he relied on the divine power. 
However great be the temporary contradictions and defeats, in 
the end, the cause of God always triumphs. It does this by 
ways and means unlike those of men. So the cause of Christ 
triumphed even through the seeming defeat and overthrow of 
all his hopes, when he died on the cross. So shall every man 
succeed who relies оп the power of God to do God's work. It 
is not by reliance on our human methods and force that we 
succeed in great enterprises for God. God wishes that a man 
be active and tenacious of purpose; but unless all be based on 
the divine power, the grandest efforts will be abortive, and that 
which seems success will not in reality be such. Moreover 
when we have trusted in the divine power to do some work for 
God, and have met with seeming defeat, we may be sure that in 
the grand working out of the divine plan, the work is a success. 

The passage in Matthew is in form of expression much 
different from that of the original of the Prophet. The sense, 
however, is the same. They both place before the mind the 
leading thought that Christ should succeed in giving to the 
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world the great law of God. Matthew speaks of it as а victory 
in combat; the Prophet describes it as the non-failing in the 
object of his life. It is curious to note that the same verb nna 


is affirmed of the flax and denied of Christ. Of course, the 
flame of the flax in reality meant the presence of the divine in 
man. When spoken of man, the flame was dim and dying 
because the divine influence was feeble; the concept of the same 
verb is denied of Christ, because in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead. The grand achievement of Christ's life, his victory 
and his legacy to man is Redemption and his law. ‘The status 
of man in the scale of being as viewed by God is the part which 
man has іп that “judgment” which Christ placed on earth. 
“And the isles shall wait for his law." The first 
discrepancy that here exists between Matthew and Isaiah is that 
Matthew has explained the metaphor of the Prophet. The 
Hebrews were wont to speak of the great world lying outside of 
the land which they had explored as the * Isles of the gentiles." 
It is evident therefore that the Prophet here employs a 
metonymy, using the place for the inhabitant Matthew 
dispenses with the figure, and makes the sense bolder. The 
words of the Prophet do not declare that the pagan nations 
were expecting Christ with a well formed idea of the event, and 
an intelligent hope that he should come. Poor humanity was 
immersed in ignorance, and while they had naught to content 
the eternal yearnings of the human heart, they knew no hope. 
Some of the grander spirits of those ages penetrated, in some 
degree, the darkness, and expressed a belief in some greater 
revelation of God to man than had yet been given, but they had 
not a clear conception of how this should be. The coming of 
Christ, as a definite event, was looked forward to only by Israel. 
The Prophet’s words were not intended to change the attitude 
of pagan thought before Christ’s coming, but rather to form a 
source of proof to all men of every age to whom the message 
should come, that the Law of Christ was for all men. 4 
Another divergency exists between Matthew and Isaiah ; 
for where the Prophet declares that the gentiles “shall wait for 
his law” ; Matthew says that they “shall hope in his name." 
The only real difference is in the use of Christ’s мате by 
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Matthew for Christ's Jaw of the Prophet. ‘The term om 


signifies the looking forward to a thing with hope, and Matthew 
brings out the chief concept of the term. ‘The Prophet's words 
simply predict that the event will come when the gentile 
nations will turn to Christ, and place their faith and their hope 
in his law. Matthew exercises his right as an inspired agent to 
use freely a preceding revelation, but still both expressions are 
reducible to the same central sense. "То look forward to and 
hope in Christ's name is to look forward to and hope in Christ 
himself. То hope in Christ is to hope in all that he stands for, 
all that he is to us. Now what Christ is to us is embodied in his 
law. Christ and his law are identical in their relations to 
human life, for the knowledge and observance of his law simply 
bring Christ into our lives. It is immaterial, therefore, 
whether we speak of Christ or his law in their relation to 
human life, for his law is the means of binding up our lives 
with Christ. 
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35. Kai тєриүє» б 'Igaos I3. Kal дйрабайує eis TO 
Tas TrÓXeis Tacas Kal Tas кфрає | дроз, Kal TpocKaneiTat ods Herev 
didSdcxov èv таў cuvaywyais о айтдя: kal àmijMÜov mpòs avTOv. 
айтфу Kal керйссшу то evayyéMov 
THs Baoireias каў бєратєйшу 
Tacav vócov kai пӣсау раМа- 


Klav. 


36. “dmv бё roùs OxXovs 
3 ГА b > ^ е 
ёстћауүхуісӨп тєрї айтфи OTi 
сар éokvApevoe Kai èpippévot 
@oel прдВата ш) éxovra тог- 
шера. 


37. Tóre réyer Tois шабттаї5 
адтод: “О би Üepuo pòs помиє, оё 
82 ёруатаг ОМ йуоі. 

38. AenOnte оду то? Kupíov 
той беріс шод, бтоѕ ёкВаћа épryd- 
таз eis Tov epia иду avroÜ. 
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PORC IE 


TOUS 


Kai vrpockaXeadjuevos 

, \ > ^ 
додека pabntas алто? 
» *, ^ > ГА , 
ёдокєу афтоїз éfovoíav mvevpa- 
Tov ükaÜdprev aste екфаллєю 
а?тӣ kai Oeparrevery Tacay vóaov 


N A / 
Kal таса» padakiav. 


2. Tov бе додека йлтостоћ®у 
Ta vua Td otiw тадта: прото 
Уіцам ò Жеудиємоє Пєтроѕ каї 
*Avopéas о йбє\фд< avro). 

3. Kai Тако 80 0 то? ZeBe- 
бабу каї 'ledvvgs 0 йдємфіз 
адтод, Фмтто$ kai BapOoXo- 
patos, Owuâs каї Ma@aios б 
terovns, 'Ideofdos б Tov’ AX$aíov 
каў Өаддаќѓоѕ. 


4. Zíuev ò Kavavaios xai 
> 4 €» y. € \ 
lovéas б'Їскар®тт<$ б каў ma- 
padovs адтдиу. 


35. And Jesus went about 
all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all man- 
ner of sickness. 


36. But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. 


ід. Kal Єтойсєм додєка, 
H 
obs Kal йтостоћоиѕ фрдраєєу, 
У > y > ^ NU. > 
iva dci per алто, Kal iva ато- 
lá У ^ Ж 
OTEAAY avTOUS KNPVTCELY, 
I5 


BdXXeav rà дацидта.. 


Kai éyew éfovcíav Єк- . 


I6. Kaiéroígoev rots d@dexa 
\ > / У г / 
kai éréOnxev Ovoua TO Lipwve 


Петро», 


17. Каї'Їакобом tov ZeBe- 
daiov, кад "lwdvyny tov adeddov 

^ > , А, 3 / 
tov "ако Вои: каї  éméÜnkev 

2 ^ » N (ad g 
айтоїз диора Boavepyés, б Єстім, 

TA ^ 
Tiol Bpovrijs, 

18. Kai ’Avdpéav, kai Pi- 
тоу, каї BapOoropaiov, каї 
Ma660atov, каї Owuâv каї laro- 
Bov tov тоб "АМфаїоу, xai Oaéd- 
daiov, kal Хішога tov Kava- 


^ 
рало». 


19. Kai "Їойбам 'Їскаріфб, 
ds Kal тарєдюкєу adtor. 


13. And he goeth up into 
the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would: 
and they went unto him. 
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37. Then saith he unto his 
disciples: The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. 


38. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
send forth laborers into his 
harvest. 


Х. і. And he called unto 
him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of dis- 
ease and all manner of sick- 
ness. 


2. Now the names of the 
twelve Apostles are these: The 
first, Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother ; 


3. Philip, and Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son 
of Alpheus, and Thaddeus; 


4. Simon the Cananzean, 
and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


14. And he appointed 
twelve, that they might be with 
him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, 


IS. And to have authority 
to cast out devils: 


I6. And Simon he sur- 
named Peter; 


17. Апа James. the ‘son, ot 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and them he sur- 
named Boanerges, which is, 
Sons of thunder: 

18. And Andrew, and Phil- 
ip, and Bartholomew, and Mat- 
thew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alphzeus, and Thad- 
dzeus, and Simon the Cananzean, 


19. And Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him. 


LUKE VI. 12—16. 


12. And it came to pass in 
these days, that he went out 
into the mountain to pray; and 
he continued all night in prayer 
to God. 


I2. 'Eyévero бё év та 

^ > \ 
nucpars tavras e&edOeiy avrov 
> N у 2 8 A N 
els TO дроѕ тросєйёасбда:: Kat 
jv біауиктерєйши év ті) просєуу 


той (eo). 
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I3. And when it was day, 
he called his disciples: and he 
chose from them twelve, whom 
also he named Apostles; 


I4. Simon, whom he also 
named Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, and James and John, 
and Philip and Bartholomew, 


15. And Matthew and 
Thomas, and James the son of 
Alphzeus, and Simon who was 
called the Zealot, 


13. Kai öre éyévero ђшєра, 
птротєффитсєм ToS paOnTas aù- 
тоў: Kal ёк\єЁаџєџоѕ йл” айтфу 
ка) ATOSTONOUS 


бфбека,  oUs 


Фудџасєу : 


I4. шуа бу каў ovdpacer 
Петром, каї ’Avdpéav tov ader- 
ov адтод, xai `ІакоВоу каў 
"Ied»gv kai Фімиттом kai Bap- 
oXopatov, 


15. Kai Ma60aiov акі Өо- 


ибу, 'ldeeBov 'AX$aíov xai 
X(ueva tov KaXrovpevov Anw- 
тђр. 

тб. Kai "Їодбам  Такобом 


16. And Judas the son of 
James, and Judas Iscariot, 
who was the traitor. 


kai "Їойба» "Їскариоб, ðs éyévero 
прододттв. 


In the 36th verse, though some good authorities have 
Єрпиємог, the greater number have Єррішиємог which appears in М, 
B and С as épippévor. In the 3rd verse of the roth chapter of 
Matthew, Tischendorf places Лє88а10 in place of Өаддаї0ѕ, on 
the authority of D. We find the reading: AeSSaios б ётікАа- 
Gels @adéaios in С°, Е, Б, С, К, I, М, SU, У, X, I; A,H; 
and this reading is followed by the Syriac, Armenian, and 
Ethiopian versions. In the 4th verse, М, E, F, G, et al. have 
the reading Kavavirns, but B, C, D, and І, have Kavavaios. 

In the 14th verse of Mark, the clause: obs каў àvocTOXovs 
àvópacev is found in N, B and A; it is retained by the Coptic 
and Ethiopian versions. In the 15th verse of Mark, we find the 
clause: Oepareóew às vócovs in A, С°, D, P, Г, Metal. This 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Gothic versions. It is not found in М, В, C*, І, and A. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In the 16th verse, 
the clause: каў émoínsev tors dHdexa, which is omitted in the 
Vulgate, is found іп М, B, СХ, and А. It also has the approval 
of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
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The Lord was the Good Shepherd, and he has given in his 
life a grand and perfect example of what a shepherd of men 
should be. First, his life was ever active in his work; his 
thought and his powers of body were put into the great business 
of building up the kingdom of God. His method also was 
perfect. He waited not that the people should come to him 
seeking salvation; he went in search of them; not alone in the 
cities, but out in the small villages, out into the fields, and 
wherever man is found. ‘Then also he was merciful and kind 
to all. He had compassion on every ill; his works added force 
to his words. The mercy shown to the body was but a means 
of reaching the soul. A man will open up his soul to a man 
who convinces him that he is willing and able to help him. 
As we come to the knowledge of these facts in the life of Jesus, 
we may hear his voice coming to us in the power of the Holy 
Ghost: “Со ye and do likewise.” If man’s life ever 
becomes so busy or so noisy that he can not hear that voice, 
then is his estate wretched indeed. One cannot follow Jesus 
unless he hear his voice, and the clamor of the world can shut 
out that voice. 

In this mission of teaching and mercy, Jesus took with him 
his disciples to mould them by his influence, that they might 
be able to carry on the work after him. The divine plan 
contemplates the generality of mankind as sheep to be cared for 
by shepherds. This was the plan of God from the beginning, 
and it shall be. 

As the Lord journeyed through that eastern land, and saw 
the wretched condition of his people through the wickedness of 
those first shepherds, he was filed with compassion for the 
people. The Evangelist declares that the sheep were éoxvApevor, 
This participle is derived from скло, to rend, to mangle, to 
tear. In its metaphorical sense it means to harass, to trouble. 
The simile is founded on a fact of eastern life. It required the 
perpetual vigilance of the shepherd to ward off the attacks of 
the wolves, and save the flocks from their depredations. The 
change in our customs and modes of life has weakened the force 
of the figure; and to realize its full force and application, we 
must go back in spirit to the modes of life of that people. The 
evil that befel the flock which was neglected was that the wolf 
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came and harassed and rended the sheep of the fold. So it was 
in the metaphorical sense with the people of God. Those who 
should have fed them the spiritual food of truth and 
righteousness were false to their trust. They fed them on error, 
and filched from them their possessions. ‘They abandoned them ` 
to the wolves of error and ignorance; and thus were they 
mangled and torn. "The baseness of the teachers of Israel is 
powerfully set forth by Micah III. 5; rr—ri2: “And I said: 
Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, and ye chiefs of the house of 
Israel; is it not your part to know judgment, you that hate the 
good and love the evil; that with violence pluck off their skins 
from them, and their flesh from their bones? Who have eaten 
the flesh of my people, and have flayed their skin from off 
them: and have broken and chopped their bones as for the 
kettle and as flesh in the midst of the pot." ‘Thus saith the 
Lord concerning the Prophets that make my people err: that 
bite with their teeth and preach peace: and if a man give not 
something into their mouth, they prepare war against him." 
* Her princes have judged for bribes, and her priests have 
taught for hire, and her Prophets divine for money; yet will 
they lean upon the Lord and say: Is not the Lord among us? 
no evil can come upon us. ‘Therefore because of you Zion shall 
be ploughed as a feld, and Jerusalem shall be as a heap of 
stones, and the mountain of the temple as the high places of 
the forests." 

The Evangelist also declares that the sheep were ёрришшё»ог. 
This participle from рітто properly means to cast out, to throw 
away, waste, to throw about. The figure is forcible. Under 
the faithless, negligent shepherd, the sheep strayed away from 
the fold and became hunted and knocked about, a stray, 
homeless wanderer, with no one to claim it or care for it. 
What a powerful mode of representing the man who has lost 
the key to the mystery of life? "There is no such wretched 
being in the universe as man living without a knowledge of his 
Creator and his end. That wretchedness is not relieved by 
gold, fame, or power. Human life is ordained by God to move 
towards one goal, and if it moves away from that goal, it is a 
wretched failure. The consideration comes before us here, what 
a dreadful thing it is for a shepherd of God to prove faithless to 
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his sacred trust? Тһе dearest thing that God has in all this 
world is the souls of men. For these possessions he paid the 
price of the blood of his Son; and he has decreed to entrust this 
possession to men to guard it and bring it to him. АП is great 
about it. The trust is great, the responsibility is great, the 
labor is great, the reward is great, or the punishment is great. 
If we wish to know how terrible is the punishment of the 
faithless shepherd, let us give ear to the Prophet Ezechiel 
ПІ. 17: “Son of man, I have made thee а watchman over the 
house of Israel: and thou shalt hear the word out of my mouth, 
and shalt tell it to them from me. If when I say to the 
wicked: ‘Thou shalt surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor 
speak to him that he may be converted from his wicked way 
and live; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but I 
will require his blood at thy hand.” And again in verse 20: 
* Moreover, if the just man shall turn away from his justice, 
and shall commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling-block before 
him, he shall die: because thou hast not given him warning; 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he hath done 
shall not be remembered, but I will require his blood at thy 
hand." What a terrible thing to be charged by the angry 
judge for the blood of those for whom he died? And if this be 
true of the merely negligent shepherd, how much more does it 
avail of the shepherd who by direct scandal or positive 
cooperation leads souls down to hell? How will the shepherd 
respond in judgment, who has perhaps led innocence astray, and 
made use of the trust reposed in his character to wreck the lives 


` entrusted to his care? 


It is true that in the New Law the power of God is not 
bound to the second causes, in such way that its action is 
absolutely dependent on them. The issue is shrouded in 
mystery, but we know that the omnipotence of God triumphs 
over the weakness of the second agent, and saves by the intrinsic 
power of Sacraments, even when the shepherd unworthily 
administers them. But this lessens not the responsibility ; 
because God wishes to bind the world to himself through his 
shepherds; and although strong minds and pure hearts may 
endure through the neglect or the scandal, there are others who 
perish for lack of that help that God destined should come to 
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them through his representatives. Why it is so, we can not 
tell, but it is so, and it is terrible, that there are souls that will 
be saved, if the shepherd is faithful, and lost, if he is false to 
his trust. 

As the Lord witnessed by personal experience the sad 
condition of the world made desolate by the faithlessness of 
those first teachers, he is moved straightway to found a new 
school of teachers. He does not change the method of dealing 
with the world. It has ever been and ever will be God’s 
method of teaching the world to employ oral teaching. А 
reflection upon the the nature of human life will justify the 
wisdom of this method. God has not created mankind as 
absolutely independent beings, with no need of each other for 
the maintenance of their lives. He is the author of order in the 
social body, and he moves man to organization in society and 
in religion. Men are members of an organized body. Now, 
therefore, it is essentially opposed to God’s dealings with a body 
politic that he should establish absolutely independent relations 
with every individual in the affairs of religion. There is 
certainly personal communication between God and the 
individual, but it does not supersede the appointed teaching 
authority in the organized body. In conformity with man’s 
composite nature, the organization furnishes man the means to 
come into personal communication with God. Nor would it be 
sufficient to place in the possession of that organized body a 
code of Scriptures. The message of Christ is for the poor and 
illiterate, as well as for the learned; it is for busy toilers, who 
have not time nor philosophical depth to draw the meaning 
from the written instrument. Wherefore Christ both taught 
man, and commanded that he should be taught, by the living 
voice. And experience confirms this position. Even to-day 
in those days of enlightenment, how few of the worshippers 
of God have drawn their religion directly out of the Bible? 
The Bible is the code of God, grand and true; but it has need 
of those who shall devote their lives to expound it to the people. 
It is the living voice of the patient nun teaching catechism in 
the school, of the professor in his chair, of the Bishops in the — 
Councils, of the Pope from the throne of Peter, that teaches the 
world with the aid of the Spirit even to the end of time. 
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Around the throne of God are gathered legions of elect souls 
brought thither by oral teaching who never read one line of 
the Bible. 

The selection of the Apostolic College was a decisive event 
in the Lord's work, and for it he prepares by prayer. 

Looking out upon the world, and taking a grand 
comprehensive view of human life, Jesus turns to the men whom 
he had associated with himself in his labors, and addresses them 
thus: “Тһе harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest." "The harvest field is mankind, with 
its great possibilities of faith and love of God, waiting to be 
developed and brought home to God. The plan of God 
contemplates not the gathering of this harvest by sole direct 
influence of God in the human soul, as some of our day believe. 
If such were the case, why the need of laborers? God does 
work directly in the soul of man, but in so doing, he does not 
supersede the work of the teacher. He decreed to gather his 
world-harvest of souls by means of laborers, by means of men 
authorized to work for his cause. The laborers were few, 
because they who had been sent to plough and sow and reap 
those fields of God had been faithless; and the world presented 
the aspect of a great harvest field perishing for the want of a 
man to put forth his hand and gather it in. Such is the world 
in its relations to God. All that he receives out of it is the 
grain which the power of the sunshine of his grace fructifies, 
and the rain of his indwelling spirit irrigates, and the zealous 
industry of his laborers cares for, and gathers, and separates 
from the cockle, and offers to God the Father, here called the 
Lord of the harvest. The labor of the husbandman would avail 
nought without the sunshine and the rain; but neither do the 
sunshine and the rain operate independently of the laborer: the 
influence of God and the industry of man combine to save the 
human harvest of the world. і 

But all good works begin from God, and end in God. The 
Apostles must be taught where to look for strength in the great 
enterprise which was now to be given to them. God is to be 
petitioned for light to know the good and strength to do it, and 


- therefore Christ invites the disciples to petition God to send the 
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laborers into the field. It is the constant error of man to bring 
too much into prominence his own part in the deeds that he 
would do; to rely on the intensity of personal endeavor, to the 
obscuring of God's part. ‘The arm of the Lord is not shortened ; 
it does not fatigue him to show power. Human endeavor 
should be intense; in these days there is not enough of the 
intensity of the Baptist; but human endeavor should begin with 
prayer; should be rooted in prayer; and should give to the 
power of God its proper place in the achievements of man. 

Christ never says: Go; he says: Come. So here, after 
bidding his disciples pray, he repaired into the mountain top, 
to go before them in prayer as an example. In every perfect 
work of man, God must have a part, and prayer is the means of 
bringing God into our work. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is an extinct crater in the midst of 
"mountains; and up into one of these, Christ repaired and spent 
the night in prayer. 'There is something about the top of a 
mountain conducive to higher aspirations. "The altitude, the 
removal from the clamor of the world, the purer air, and. the 
being alone with God, impress the soul with religious feelings. 
In prayer a man should, as far as possible, sever himself from 
earth, and come close to Heaven. The very elevation above 
the lower strata of atmosphere conduces to this. But did 
Christ, who enjoyed in his humanity the beatific vision, need | 
thus to pray? He needed it not for himself, but we needed it. 
Christ lived for us, acted for us, prayed for us, died for us. 
Christ is our model in every perfect work; he is our model in 
prayer, and his prayer is like everything else in the life of 
Christ, transcendent. It was on that occasion one long ecstatic 
union of the human mind of Christ with his Heavenly Father. 
In that prayer he recommended to his Father his work, the 
foundation of his Church, the selection of his Apostles, and man 
whom he was to redeem. How grand and beautiful is the 
mystery, when the court of Heaven looked down on him in 
whom all things were created, in human form, there on the 
lonely mountain top absorbed in prayer for mankind? ‘The 
lesson for man is that the work of God is promoted by prayer 
and activity combined. Enterprise of great moment are 
brought to successful issues by very weak agents by the power 
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of prayer. “More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” A man errs who believes that he satisfies by 
activity for the lack of prayer in his life. When a man is too 
busy to pray, his life is disordered. In prayer, we recognize 
what God’s place is in human endeavor; we receive divine 
power in exchange for human thoughts. 

And when morning was come, he called together his band 
of disciples, and called unto him whom he would. St. Mark is 
careful to mention Christ’s free choice of the Apostles. By this 
is affirmed that the Apostles entered into the holy calling not 
by ambition, nor any human art, but because they were called as 
Aaron was called. With full knowledge of all things, the Lord 
knew that what he did there must be renewed many times in 
the history of his Church. Не established the law by which it 
should be done. It was directed by prayer, and the choice was 
uninfluenced by human motive. Had such affairs ever since 
been conducted in that holy manner, many dark pages in the 
Church's history would not have been written. 

And he chose twelve. Аз the first chosen people was 
propagated from twelve tribal chiefs, so the people of the New 
Alliance were spiritually begotten by twelve Fathers. The 
analogy rests on the authority of Paul, І. Cor. IV. 15: “For if 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet ye have not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel”; Gal. IV. тө: "Му little children, of whom I am 
in labor again until Christ be formed in you”; Philemon I. то: 
_ “T beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my chains.” By the power of God those twelve formed the 
new people of God. From them the hosts of Christ’s true 
worshippers were propagated in every land, not by carnal 
descent but by the birth of the new creation in man. This ' 
spiritual kinship bound them to the Apostles; and that birth 
which can not trace its origin back to the Apostles is spurious. 
The action of Christ in choosing these twelve men, and his 
counsels and commands to them show plainly that he considered 
them the foundation of an organization which should be 
_ essentially bound to them by direct succession; so much so, that 
they themselves could be said to endure even to the 
consummation of the world. Now, therefore, apostolic 
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succession is an absolute essential and diacritic note of the 
Church of Christ. And it is only the Roman Catholic Church 
that can trace her pedigree back to Peter and his associates; the 
births of other creeds are laid in fornication and dishonor. 

The Lord gave to these men the name of Apostles, thereby 
designating what manner of life they should lead. They were 
йтдсетоммог from amootéAdw, to send off, despatch on some 
service. They were to be messengers, ambassadors from the 
Court of Heaven, and from the King of kings to the children of 
men. "The mustard seed grew till it became a tree; and so that 
original band was destined to grow to vast proportions. "The 
twelve have passed away, and millions have taken their place; 
but the law of their life is the same; they are messengers of 
God, ambassadors of Christ, to speak in his name even unto the 
end of time. | 

The power of miracles was needed іп that period of the 
Church’s life to arrest the attention of men, and cause them to 
listen to the message of the Apostles. The Church had not yet 
become conspicuous in the world, so that every man could find 
her. ‘Therefore did Jesus equip these same ambassadors with 
the power to heal infirmity and to cast out demons. "That 
power was given, not to change the conditions of man's earthly 
life, but to lead to supernatural faith. It remains in the Church 
to-day, and ever will remain, to be used when its exercise will 
strengthen the grasp of mortals on the kingdom of God. 

The first name which appears in the Catalogue of the 
Apostles is Simon Peter. Concerning the name of Peter, we 
have seen its signification, and the circumstances of the giving 
of the name in John I. 42. Later on we shall see why the Lord 
gave this name to Simon. Mark and Luke speak of the event 
as though the name of Peter were given to the prince of the 
Apostles at this particular time. "То bring this into accord 
with the aforementioned passage of John, some suppose that 
Jesus repeated what he had said on that preceding occasion. 
This is very probable. Тһе giving of the name was a 
foreshadowing of a mighty commission to be given to Simon, 
and it seems certain that in the actual organization of the 
apostolic college, the Lord should renew the prophetic 
declaration of Simon's province in the Church, by the giving of ` 
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this significant name. Again, others hold that in virtue of the 
first bestowal of the name of Peter recorded by St. John, the 
Lord commonly addressed Simon as Peter, and that therefore 
he addressed him as Peter in the present instance. ‘he words 
of Mark and Luke form no objection to this opinion. ‘They 
had not yet informed us of the cognomen Peter; and hence 
without heed to chronology, they record the substantial fact at 
this juncture, where the personality of the Apostle is brought 
into especial prominence. Though admitting the probability 
of the first opinion, I lean more to the second. 

We also see that in all the catalogues, Peter is placed first. 
It is a part of the cumulative evidence of Peter's place in the 
Scriptures. Matthew even takes thought to add the numeral 
Tpóros. Since the days of the Apostles, Catholics have held 
that his place in the catalogue signifies his place in the 
Church; that it is in virtue of his primacy in the Church that 
he is always placed at the head of the apostolic college, and for 
the same reason Matthew calls him ¢he first. Of course, the 
proof stands not alone, but gains strength from the many other 
evidences of Peter's preeminence. In fact, no other cause can 
be reasonably assigned for the term //е first, here given by 
Matthew to Peter. Не was not the first called, since he was 
brought to Christ by Andrew and John. He is not the first by 
mere coincidence, because while the order of the other Apostles 
is varied, Peter always retains first place. Moreover, Matthew 
is not speaking of the order of the selection of the twelve, but 
merely recording their names; and yet he gives to Peter that 
significant epithet, “the first" Plain evidence forces us to 
make the term equal to “the head." 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Luke, the Apostle 
Andrew occupies the second place, but in Mark and also in 
Acts, I. r3, he is placed after the sons of Zebedee. The 
difference is merely accidental, since Andrew is always placed 
among the four greater Apostles, those who stood closest to the 
Lord. 

We have seen the circumstances of Andrew's calling, 
Matt. IV. 18; Mark І. 16; Luke V.2. At that time, Andrew 
was really constituted an Apostle; but in the present text that 
first appointment was re-confirmed to him and to the others 
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previously chosen, and the official list of the twelve was closed. 

Outside of the brief Gospel data but little is known of St. 
Andrew.  'The acts of his martyrdom are apocryphal and 
legendary. Probable data record that he preached the Gospel 
in the Greek colonies Heraclea, Sinope, Trapezontos, and 
Nicephorus, along the western coast of the Black Sea, and 
thence passed into Scythia. He returned thence to Jerusalem 
through Neocasarea and Samosata. In a second journey, he 
penetrated to Constantinople, passed into Greece, and was 
crucified at Patras in Achaia. 

The calling of John the Evangelist and his brother James, 
called the Greater, is recorded in Mark I. 19—20 and parallel 
passages. We have here only to affirm of them, as we have said 
of Andrew, that their election was re-confirmed in the complete 
official list. The etymology of the term Soavepyés, ог Boavnpyés, 
is very obscure. As the Evangelist has explained its 
significance, the sense of the passage is in no wise involved in 
the etymological obscurity. Many derive the epithet from the 
two words 0/5749. The rendering of the scheva mobile by 


oa is not uncommon in Greek. ‘The principle difficulty in this 
opinion is that Yj") does not mean thunder, but the tumult of 


a crowd. To obviate this difficulty some have thought to 
substitute V y") for wa. The sense of WYN is that of violent 


movement, hence it can be applied to an earthquake. The 
proper Hebrew word for the thunder is BY". Hence Jerome 


ventured the opinion that the correct reading should be 
Benereem. Most probably the term in Mark is an attempt to 
reproduce the Aramaic form of this term. But it is far more 
profitable to consider the qualities in these men, which drew 
from the Lord this epithet. It was certainly a term of 
commendation, based on the passionate ardor of these grand 
spirits. They were souls filled with fire. Sometimes this fiery 
ardor was ill advised, as when they desired to call down the fire 
of heaven upon the Samaritan village, which refused to harbor 
the Master.—Luke IX. 54. But when the Holy Ghost had 
moulded their hearts of fire to the ways of God, the natural 
ardor of their temperament became transformed to a mighty 
zeal to spread the kingdom of God. ‘The zeal of James made 
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him hateful to Herod Agrippa, and he caused the Apostle to be 
beheaded by the sword.—Acts XII. 2. The other Son of 
Thunder is better known to us. Christian art has, I fear, 
obscured the real character of this man. He is usually 
represented as a beardless youth, with a calm, mild face, with 
something of a virginal timidity in the tender eyes. 'The two 
things that art has aimed to reproduce is that John was a 
virgin, and especially loved by Jesus. "То invest him with that 
loveliness, painters give to him something of the grace of 
woman. But how different is the St. John of the Gospel. Of 
all the Apostles, John has the most power and sublimity. Like 
the lightning he opens the heavens, and records the awful 
message of the genesis of the Word. ‘There is a mighty power 
in everything which he has written. He was intolerant of 
heresy, and on the testimony of Polycarp we know that he ran 
from the bath in which he found Cerinthus the heretic. 
Finally, in the grand visions of the Apocalypse; in the vision 
of him who was as the sun, and held the keys of hell and death ; 
in the vision of the throne of God; in the vision of the sealed 
book opened by the Lamb; in the vision of the four horses, and 
death and hell following the pale horse; in the vision of the 
darkening of the sun, the stars falling from heaven, and the 
departure of the heavens as a scroll is rolled together; in the 
vision of the movement of the mountains and islands, and the 
voice of men crying to the mountains to hide them from the 
face of God and the wrath of the Lamb; in the vision of the 
multitude which no man could number, clothed with white 
robes, praising the Lamb; in the vision of the rain of hail and 
fire and blood; in the vision of the opening of the bottomless 
pit, and the coming forth of the terrible horses, in form like 
locusts, with tails like scorpions; in tke vision of the woman 
clothed with the sun, and of the dragon, and the war in Heaven, 
and the seven vials of wrath; in the vision of the fall of 
Babylon and the triumph of the Lamb,—in these does the 
mighty soul of this son of thunder reveal itself.. And all that 
grand ardor of his nature concentrated itself in one great act of 
love of God; and when age had weakened his body, and he was 
close to that Heaven which he had so ably described, his 
parting injunction to his disciples was: “Му little children, 
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love one another.” "This is the right use to make of the 
faculties of nature and gifts of whatever kind; develop them, 
and then reduce them all into one grand act of love of God. 

The Apostles may be divided into three groups of four in a 
group. Peter, James, John, and Andrew compose the first _ 
group. ‘They were admitted to closer relations with Jesus than 
the others. They were the only ones present at the raising to 
life of Jairus’ daughter; the only ones at the transfiguration ; 
the only ones at the agony of the Savior. 

The second group opens with Philip, who always occupies 
the fifth place. He also was called in John I. 43, and his 
commission was confirmed to him in this event. But little is 
known of his life. In the old Martyrology of St. Jerome, we 
find the following datum for the first of May: ‘Natalis S. 
Philippi Apostoli in civitate Hierapoli, Provincie Asiz.” In 
the same Martyrology, his feast is associated with that of James, 
the brother of the Lord. The Martyrologium of Ven. Bede 
confirms the same. Florus, the celebrated deacon of the 
Church of Lyon in the ninth century, adds to the data of Bede 
that Philip suffered Martyrdom in Phrygia, and was buried 
there with his daughters. Usuardus, the celebrated Benedictine 
monk of the ninth century, disciple of Alcuin, in his 
Martyrology has the following: ‘Natale Apostolorum Philippi 
et Jacobi, ex quibus Philippus postquam Scythiam ad fidem 
Christi convertisset apud Hierapolim Asie civitatem glorioso 
fine quievit." The Roman Martyrology adds that he was 
placed on a cross, and stoned. Many authorities state that he 
combated the Ebionite heresy in Asia, and Maurolycus states 
that he was stoned by the Ebionites. "The Greeks ‘honor St. 
Philip on the r4th of November. In the celebrated Menology 
published by authority of Basil Porphyrogenitus, we find this 
testimony: ‘Philip, опе of the twelve Apostles, born at 
Bethsaida in Galilee, became famous for his miracles after the 
ascension of Christ. Under the Emperor Trajan, he set out for 
Hierapolis with his seven daughters, Marianne his sister, and 
Bartholomew the Apostle. Here by zealous preaching of the 
word of Jesus Christ, he converted from the vanity of idolatry a 
vast multitude of gentiles, who together with Nicanora, the 
wife of the Proconsul, one of the chief men, were giving divine 
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worship to a serpent. Hereupon, by order of the Proconsul, 
Philip and Bartholomew were suspended by the feet from a 
high wall. At the prayer of Philip, the earth opened, and 
swallowed the pagans, the Proconsul, the serpent and its priests. 
But by the singular benefit of God, except the Proconsul the 
author of the slaughter of the saints, and the serpent, all again 
emerged into the open air. Bartholomew was freed, but Philip 
died in that same torment."—See Euseb. ПІ. 3r. Rufinus 
confirms the statement of Eusebius. Thus he writes in Hist. 
Eccles. ПІ. 31: “Philip was one of the Apostles who went to 
sleep at Hierapolis, as also his two daughters who remained 
virgins to extreme old age; another of his daughters, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, abode at Ephesus." Nicephorus Callistus and 
St. Jerome endorse the same testimony. Clement ої 
Alexandria also enumerates Philip among the Apostles who 
were married and had children. Some confusion has arisen 
also from the confounding of Philip the deacon and his 
daughters, with Philip the Apostle and his daughters. 

The acts of Philip are apocryphal, and merit little faith. 
Still we may be reasonably sure that Philip was married; that 
he preached the faith in Scythia, and there met his death by 
martyrdom. Baronius places his martyrdom in the year 54, 
under Claudius. St. Hippolyte places Philip's martyrdom 
under Domitian, who reigned from 81i to 96. The latter 
opinion has far more probability, and we should place Philip's 
death about the year 87. 

The next name in the apostolic catalogue is Bartholomew. 
The name is a patronymic, composed of the Aramaic terms 3 
Bar, soz, and "bon Tholmai. Modern exegetes have, with 
reason, identified this man with Nathanael, whose calling is 
recorded by St. John, І. 45. The account of John evidently 
supposes some friendship existing between Nathanael and 
Philip; for Philip brought Nathanael to Jesus. Now the words 
of Jesus to Nathanael on that occasion certainly imply that 
Nathanael was called to the apostolate; and if he be not 
Bartholomew, there is no place for him. Moreover, as he is 
always associated by the Evangelists with St. Philip, this would 
be readily explained on the supposition that he is Nathanael. 
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Finally, Bartholomew must have had another name, for ìt is 
impossible that a man should only be known Бу his р тошушаїс. 
We believe, therefore, that the two names refer to the same 
individual, and we refer the reader to the passage of St. John” 
for the scanty data which history furnishes us of the Apostle 
In temper, he seems to have been a plain, blunt, honest mam; 
no enthusiast, but a calm, meditative nature. 
Matthew is associated with Thomas. [It is a curious fact, 
that the Apostles are joined im pairs im these саїзіоєчез. Jt 
was perhaps owing to the fact that they had been associated im 
some way before coming to the Lord, and he wisely sent them: 
to labor in pairs In the other catalogues, Matthew always 
precedes St Thomas, but in the catalogue written by St 
Matthew himself, he places himself after St. Thomas, amd giwes 
himself the designation of the publican, which is never 
by the others This is due to the admirable humility of t 
man. АЙ that we are able to state of kis Bie has leen дій 
commenting the passage of Luke, V. 27;—328. ‘The mame 
Thomas is derived from the Hebrew DND ог DND аде å ш. 
Hence, according to John П. 16, he was called ише, ihe f 
The character of St. Thomas, as revealed to us im the ? 
Testament, is that of a matteroffact man; mot gted with 
much imagination,—a man who experienced much сену im 
grasping the supernatural; and whe was slew to believe im 
unseen realities. ‘There: wes De «Жадо АШИ 
man; for it convinces us that there was evidence enough im the 
origin of christianity to force conviction even im this doubting 
heart. The data of his subsequent Hie are meager, 
uncertain. The general tenor of early tradition connects him 
with Edessa, and with Parthia—Eesech Tr Sophronius 
. inan Appendix to the “De Viribus lllustribus" of St Jerome 
says that St. Thomas preached the Gospel to the Parthians 
Medes, Persians, Carmaniams, Hyreaniams, Bactrismy am 
Magians, and that he died at Calamina in India. This is the 
basis of the Apocryphal acts of Thomas, and ake ої the Roman 
Breviary. The name of India in early literature is з «зе 
term for the East. Hence, this term does not specify the ses 
of Thomas’ labos When Vasco de Gama and Pedro de Cabra 
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Again, James the Less, Joseph or Joses, Simon, and Jude, 
have as mother Mary, who is called by St. John, XIX. 25, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, and wife of Clopas. The word 
Clopas, is but a more aspirated pronunciation of the Hebrew 


зво, which in a less aspirated mode ої pronunciation becomes 


Alpheus. This is generally conceded now by modern exegetes. 
But even if this were denied, the identity of the two men is 
not disproven; for the same individual may have borne two 
names. 

The kinship between James the Less and the Lord may be 
explained in various ways. Eusebius in Hist. Eccles. III. 13, 
adduces the testimony of Hegesippus that Clopas and St. Joseph 
were brothers, which would make the Lord and James the Less 
cousins german. St. John, XIX. 25, affirms that Mary the wife 
of Clopas was the sister of the Blessed Virgin, which would 
equally justify the appellation, “the brothers of the Lord." 
Either of the opinions is sufficient to explain the Scriptural 
phrase, *the brothers of the Lord," and the ignorant calumny, 
that it meant uterine brothers is now abandoned. 

James the Less became the first bishop of Jerusalem. In 
the council of Jerusalem, he sustained Peter in removing the 
ritual ordinances from the gentiles. His life and death are thus 
described from the testimony of Hegesippus by Eusebius II. 23: 
“ But the Jews, after Paul had appealed to Cæsar, and had been 
sent by Festus to Rome, frustrated in their hope of entrapping 
him by the snares they had laid, turned themselves against James, 
the brother of the Lord, to whom the episcopal seat at Jerusalem 
was committed by the Apostles. The following were their 
nefarious measures also against him.  Conducting him into a 
public place, they demanded that he should renounce the faith 
of Christ before all the people; but contrary to the sentiments 
of all, with a firm voice, and much beyond their expectation, he 
declared himself fully before the whole multitude, and confessed 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, our Savior and Lord. 
Unable to bear any longer the testimony of the man, who, on 
account of his elevated virtue and piety was deemed the most 
just of men, they seized the opportunity of licentiousness 
afforded by the prevailing anarchy, and slew him. For as 
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Festus died about this time in Judea, the province was without 
a governor and head. But, as to the manner of James’s death, 
it has been already stated in the words of Clement, that he was 
thrown from a wing of the temple, and beaten to death with a 
club. Hegesippus also, who flourished nearest the days of the 
Apostles, in the fifth book of his Commentaries gives the most 
accurate account of him, thus: ‘But James, the brother of the 
Lord, who, as there were many of this name, was surnamed the 
Just, by all, from the days of our Lord until now, received the 
government of the Church with the Apostles. This Apostle was 
consecrated from his mother's womb. Не drank neither wine 
nor fermented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A 
razor never came upon his head, he never anointed with oil, and: 
never used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the 
sanctuary. Не never wore woollen, but linen garments. | Не 
was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his bended knees, and interceding for the 
forgiveness of the people; so that his knees became as hard as 
a camel’s, in consequence of his habitual supplication and 
kneeling before God. And indeed, on account of his exceeding 
great piety, he was called the Just, and Oblias (or Zaddick and 
Ozleam) which signifies justice and protection of the people; as 
the prophets declare concerning him.’ ” 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Mark, Thaddzeus is the 
tenth Apostle. In St. Luke, he is called Judas, the brother of 
James, and he is placed in the eleventh place. For the reading 
@aSSaios of Matthew, Tischendorf read Ae88aíos, which is the 
reading of Codex Вега. The reading ‘“Thaddzeus who is called 
Lebbzeus” has the authority of Codices С", E, F, С, K, І, М, 
S, U, V, X, Г, A, П, both Syriac versions, of the Armenian 
and the Ethiopian. ‘This is a probable reading, and Lightfoot 
derives this name from Lebba, a city near Mt. Carmel by the 
sea. That the genitive Тако Воо, which qualifies the name 
'loóóav in Luke, makes Jude the brother of James is evident. 
The Apostle Jude wrote an Epistle in which he calls himself 
the brother of James. It seems probable that so great was the 
fame of James the Less in the Church at Jerusalem, that persons 
were distinguished by their relation to him. Hence though the 
genitive case placed after the name of a person usually 
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designates the parent, in this case it refers Jude to his 
celebrated brother, to distinguish him from Judas the traitor. 
Moreover, James and Joseph (Joses) and Simon and Jude are by 
Matthew (XIII. 55) (cfr. Mark VI. 3) called the brothers of the 
Lord. Now as Mary the sister of the Mother of God was the 
mother of James the Less and Joseph, she must have been the 
mother of Jude and Simon also; hence it evidently appears that 
James the Less and Jude were brothers. 

The life of Jude is hidden in obscurity. An opinion was 
advanced by some that he labored in Africa, but this is rejected 
by the Bollandists. Joseph Assemani records in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis that the Syrians and Chaldeans reckon Thaddzus or 
Adzeus among their apostles. Jerome also asserts (Ad Cap. X. 
Matt.) that Jude the brother of James brought the Gospel to 
Edessa, to Abgar of Osrhoena. This is also the constant 
tradition of the Greek Church, as the Bollandists prove. Many 
Latin writers also are in accord with it. Some have extended 
his labors even to Russia, but this has little proof. All the Old 
Liturgies and Martyrologies record the martyrdom of St. Jude. 
In the Greek Menology, оп the roth day of June, we find 
recorded that the Apostle Jude, after preaching in Mesopotamia, 
came to the city Arat, and was there crucified, and pierced with 
darts. In the Menologium of Mena, the place of his martyrdom 
is assigned: as Arara. In a spurious work of St. Hippolyte, 
Beyrouth is given as the place of his martyrdom. We must 
confess that nothing certain can be determined concerning the 
site of such event, and his martyrdom itself only rests on the 
general belief of both churches. 

Associated with St. Jude is Simon the Zealot. By Matthew 
and Mark, he is called the Cananite. ‘There are two different 
readings of this epithet in the Greek of Matthew. Many 
codices, among which codices М, Е, F, С, read xavavirns ; the 
codices B, C, D, L, read «avavaios. Luke has explained the 
signification of this epithet by calling Simon булт, the 
Zealot. Hence, whatever be the decision regarding the Greek 
reading of the term, we know that 'it does not signify a resident 
of the Land of Canaan, as xavavatos usually signifies. Neither 
15 it derived from the village of Cana, as some have supposed; 
but it 15 derived from the Aramaic кор, from Hebrew хар 
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meaning to be filled with emulation and zeal in any issue. 
Hence, the term employed by Luke is an exact translation of 
the term. To explain the reason that Simon is thus termed 
we find two leading opinions. The first is advanced by 
Lightfoot, and received by Edersheim and others, that Simon 
belonged to the Jewish party known as the Zealots. Josephus 
describes the horrid designs and practices of this faction in War 
ГУ. 3, 9, 13, 14. They were fierce socialists, who, under name 
of zeal for the law, wrought all manner of atrocities. ОҒ 
course, Simon could have been called out of this sect, as 
Matthew had been from the office of publican, but the account 
does not seem to warrant this. The second opinion, therefore, 
seems more probable that Simon was called the Zealot, from a 
peculiar zeal in Jewish observances before his call. Such was 
the zeal of Phinehas.—Num. XXV. rr. Paul also calls himself 
a zealot in the traditions of his Fathers (Gal. I. 14); and James 
declared that there were great numbers of Jews at Jerusalem, 
who had believed, and were zealots for the Law.—Acts ХХІ. 20. 
As the cognomen was a title of honor, it is nearly always 
attributed to this Simon. In the Roman Martyrology, the 
veneration of St. Simon the Zealot is associated with that of 
St. Jude, and placed on the 28th of October. Baronius, in his 
notes to the Roman Breviary, records the opinions of those who 
believe that this association comes from an erroneous reading of 
the Codex; and they believe that the true reading should be: 
* Natalis Beati Apostoli Simonis, qui et Judas vocatur." "The 
Bollandists reject this conjecture; first, on the ground that, in 


. such case, St. Jude would have no day in the Latin Church; 


secondly, the old Martyrology of St. Jerome distinguishes these 
men. For the Kalends of July it has the following notice: 
«Та Persia, Passio Sanctorum Apostolorum Simonis Cananzi et 
Тийе Zelotis." In the Greek Church, their feasts are separate; 
St. Simon being venerated on the tenth of May, and Jude on the 
nineteenth of June. It seems quite evident that Jerome 
confounded St. Simon with St. Jude. In his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, II. 4, he says: “We read of the 
eminent zeal of the Apostle Judas; not the traitor, but of him 
who, on account of his great zeal, was called the Zealot." 
Again, іп his treatise defending the perpetual virginity of the 
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Blessed Virgin against Helvidius, 13, he says: “Judas the 
Zealot in another Gospel is called Thaddeus.” The testimony 
of Sophronius, a writer of the first century, as found in the “De 
Viris Illustribus” of Jerome, has the following: ‘Simon 
Cananzeus, cognomento Judas, frater Jacobi Episcopi, qui et 
successit illi in Episcopatum post obitum Jacobi, cognomento 
justi, vixit annos viginti supra centum; crucifixus autem sub 
Trajano Imperatore, nata persecutione gravi, dormivit.” But 
the error in this tradition is evident, for the data of the New 
Testament clearly establish a distinction between Simon the 
Zealot and Jude. Though contrary to the opinion of the 
Bollandists, I am of the opinion that Simon was the brother of 
James and Jude, and consequently one of those called the 
brothers ої the Lord. Less is known of Simon the Zealot than 
of any one of the other Apostles. The general drift of tradition 
makes Egypt and Persia the places of his apostolic labors, and 
Persia the place of his martyrdom. 

The last name in all catalogues is Judas Iscariot. The 
placing of the particle каг before his name in the catalogues of 
Matthew and Mark has a peculiar intensifying force. It 
expresses the horror that the Evangelists feel at the act of this 
one of their number. It also calls attention to the contrast 
between the kind honorable treatment of Judas at the hands of 
Jesus, and the frightful malice of the deed in return. One of 
the saddest things in the New Testament is the fall of Judas. 
With evidence of great sorrow the Evangelists speak of him 
briefly. ‘Thus also do the apostles of subsequent times preserve 
a certain mournful silence concerning those who have gone in 
the way of Judas. 

Concerning the etymology of Iscariot many opinions have 
been advanced. In examining these data, we must bear in 
mind that this epithet is given him by the Apostles, men of 
grave and sound judgment. Hence we must discard the many 
ridiculous theories which derive this term in a manner that 
would be unworthy of such wise men. We place among such 
foolish theories the opinion of Lightfoot, who derives it from 
орох. According to the Rabbis, this term signified the 


leathern girdle or apron worn by tanners, and hence Lightfoot 
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believes that Judas was thus called from the pocket in his 
girdle, in which he kept the money, or from the fact that he 
was а tanner. The absurdity of this opinion is evident, as it 
would be unworthy of the Apostles to speak of him as the 
aproned Judas; and it is certain that a tanner was not 
designated as the man with the apron. More improbable still 
is the conjecture that he received the epithet from NR DDN, 
strangulation, the mode of his death. 

An opinion which is now received by many derives the 
epithet from the Hebrew words пр “PN, the man of 


Kerioth. Kerioth is a village in the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
in Joshua, XV. 25. If the epithet were written Keriotes, 
instead of Iscariot, this opinion would be very probable; but it 
seems impossible that an adjective epithet with a terminal 
adjective ending should be derived from a compound. То 
illustrate, we may speak of a man from London as a Londoner, 
but not as the man-from-Londoner. We derive the name from 
2007, the name of one ої the twelve tribes. It is true some 
changes have been wrought in the root as it passed into the 
Greek epithet, but similar changes are always seen in like 
derivations. This opinion was hinted at by Jerome (Mald. in 
h. 1.) This opinion is confirmed by other data. From Acts, 
П. 7, it appears that the Apostles at that time were all 
Galileans. They were called to the Apostolate in Galilee, 
hence it seems probable that Judas was also of Galilee. Now 
placing him of the tribe of Issachar makes him a Galilean, 
whereas Kerioth was in Judah. 

As Judas is one of the central figures in the events of the 
passion of Jesus we shall see more of him anon. We have only 
to touch here why the Lord chose this man, knowing that he 
was to be a traitor. Of the dispositions of heart of Judas at the 
time of his election, we know nothing. He may have been 
good or bad. God alone knows; but the question at issue is 
why Jesus foreknowing the treason which this man would 
commit chose him for the Apostolate. "This question is allied 
to many others which are all bound up in the deep mystery of 
God's prescience, his permission of evil, and man's free will. 
He created the Angels, knowing that they would fall; he 
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created Adam, knowing that he would fall; he creates the 
reprobates whom he foreknows will be damned; he chose Judas 
whom he foreknew would be a devil. There is the mystery. 
But there was a providence ruling the calling of Judas. He 
made use of his free will to choose damnation instead of life; 
and God made use of his free choice to work the redemption of 
man through the death of his eternal Son. And again, Judas 
stands there the eternal proof that the defection of the second 
agent shatters not the structure of the rock-built Church. 
Jesus chose poor and untutored men to found his Church, to 
show to the world that it was upheld not by human power, 
but by the power of his Spirit; he chose Judas to show. that, 
even when those in the high places fall, the divine agency of 
Salvation operating through these agencies remains unimpaired. 
Thus faith is confirmed by the treason of Judas. Christ 
foreknew that in the long ages through which the Church 
should endure, some of his chosen ones would betray him. 
Hence, to show men that such betrayal in no wise affected the 
divine power located in the Church for the Salvation of men, 
he choose to allow this man to enter even among his twelve 
first representatives. It was a lesson to man to look beyond 
the creature to the power which never fails, though many 
through whom it works have gone in: the way of the first 
traitor. 
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I. Iov бё то) було I7. Kai karaBàs per aitav 


avéBn eis то dpos, Kal kaÜ(cav- 
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2. Kai 
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mvevpartt, OTL avTOv ёстір 1) Ba- 
ccia THY Ovpavar. 
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бст) ёті тбтоу medivod, xai 
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TAXios поло тоб №аод amd 
mdons т "lovóaías каї 'lepov- 
сами Kal TAS mapaXíov 'Tópov 
kat Хабфуоз, ої Tov йкодсаі 
avtov kai іабймаг ard тди vdacv 
аўтфь, 

I8. Kai оё ФуоуМойиємої йтд 
Tvevudrov  йкабартау lepa- 


пеєйоуто. 
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5. Макар of mpacis, бт. 
avTol KAnpovouýoovow THY туди. 

6. Макаріогої trewavres kai 
Supavtes ту Sixaroctyvnv, бті 
афтої уортасбісоутай. 


7. Макар ot édenpoves, 
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бт афтої éXenOnoovTat. 

8. Макари: oí кабарої ті 
карбіа, бт афтої Tov Өєду бууор- 
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тал. 

9. Макари: oi eipmvorrotoí, 
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то. Макарго оё dediaypevor 
verev о біколосйутв, бт avTOv 
ёсті» й Bacireia THY ovpavar. 

I. And seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into the 
mountain: and when he had 
sat down, his disciples came 
unto him: 


2. And he opened his 
mouth and taught them, say- 
ing: 

3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven. 


4. Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 


5. Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 


6. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 
filled. 


19. Kai mâs 0 dynos éfijrovv 
dT Tec Oat айтой, бт. Sivayus тар 
айтой ёёруєто, kai lâro тартаб. 

20. Kai avrós ётараѕ rods 
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Tas афтод ÉXeyev:  Макаріо of 
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rela тоб Oeod. 
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I7. And he came down 
with them, and stood on a level 
place, and a great multitude of 
his disciples, and a great num- 
ber of the people from all 
Judæa and Jerusalem, and the 
sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
which came to hear him, and 
to be healed of their diseases; 


I8. And they that were 
troubled with unclean spirits 
were healed. 


19. And all the multitude 
sought to touch him: for 
power came forth from him, 
and healed them all. 


20. And he lifted up his 
eyes on his disciples, and said : 
Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. 
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7. Blessed are the merci- 21. Blessed are ye that ' 
ful: for they shall obtain hunger now: for ye shall be 
mercy. filled. Blessed are ye that 


E “Бегей are the purè 5 weep now: for ye shall laugh. 


heart: for they shall see God. 


9. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called 
sons of God. 


IO. Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for right- 
eousness! sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


In the rst verse of Matthew, Tischendorf edits the text, 
wpoaijMÜov àvrQ. ‘The àvro is omitted by Codex B, and is 
considered doubtful by Westcott and Hort. The beatitude 
concerning the meek is placed in the 4th verse by Tischendorf, 
and such is the reading ої D. Such order is also sustained by 
the Vulgate, by the Syriac of Cureton, and by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Ammonius, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil, Hilary, Jerome, et al. But the order is transposed and 
the beatitude concerning those who mourn is placed first in М, · 
BIG КУМ, б, U У, Г АЛЕ ера Such omer 1: 8098 
followed by the Peshito, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions, and it is endorsed by Chrysostom, Tertullian, and by 
the critics Westcott and Hort. In the oth verse of Matthew 
avToí is omitted by М, C, D, and by Tischendorf. 

In the 17th verse of Luke the reading óxXos zoA$s is found 
іп М, В, L, 1 and 118. Such reading is followed by the 
Peshito Syriac, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. 

Though some have denied that these texts are parallel, yet 
we believe that the context proves them to be so. The text of 
Matthew is fuller than that of Luke, but such variations are 
often discovered in parallel texts. Both texts have the same 
general argument, the same beginning, the same ending. And 
in both Evangelists, we find that after the discourse, Jesus came 
down to Capharnaum, and healed the Centurion’s son. More 
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absurd still is the theory of those who believe the sermon on 
the mount to be made up of sayings of the Lord uttered at 
various times, and here woven together by the Evangelists. It 
is true that the Lord did teach some of these truths at various 
times in his life; but all things point to the fact that here 
solemnly and ex professo he promulgated the great ethical code 
of the spiritual life. The verses from 17 to 19 inclusively of 
Luke have been explained iu the events which preceded the 
call of the Apostles. In making one and the same the passage 
in Matthew and Luke, we find a difficulty in this that, according 
to Matthew, the Lord ascended into a mountain to deliver his 
discourse, whereas according to Luke, he came down out of the 
mountain into the plane. To harmonize these accounts, we 
shall first set forth what seems to have been the real order of 
the events, and then we shall endeavor to read that same order 
in the two Evangelists. Clearly from the preceding data, we 
find that the Lord bade his disciples pray that the Lord of 
the harvest might send laborers into his field, and that then he 
withdrew from them, and went up into a mountain to pray. 
All seems to warrant that the disciples spent that same night 
on the mountain slope, not far from the Lord. Thus on the 
night preceding Calvary, he bade Peter, Andrew, James, and 
John pray, and then withdrew a little from them to pray alone. 
The prayer on the mount seems to have been in some respects 
similar. And in the morning, Jesus came to the disciples, and 
chose the twelve, and, with these twelve and the other disciples, 
he came down from the higher portions of the mount to the 
point where the multitudes were waiting. 

The traditions of the East place the event on the slope of 
the mountain which is called by the Arabs Koroun Hattin, che 
Horns of Hattin. lt is so called from the two extremities of 
the elevation which rise to a slightly greater altitude, which 
a vivid eastern imagination likens to the horns of a beast. The 
mount itself rises to the northwest of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
to the altitude of about fifty metres above the plane below. It 
was on this site that the famous battle was fought in 1187, 
which put an end to the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Guy de 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, was encamped here, when the 
crusaders were sutrounded by the hordes of Salah-ed-Dine, and 
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cut to pieces. The mountain top stretches out into a beautiful 
plateau bounded at its extremities by the two elevations called 
the horns, and here is the traditional site of the sermon on the 
mount, and it is called the Mount of the Beatitudes. Perhaps 
no one of the holy places has a better foundation for its 
authenticity. In the light of this data, we can reconcile the 
accounts of the two Evangelists. Luke has, with historical 
accuracy and fulness, followed the Lord up from the crowds into 
the mountain, through the event of the calling of the Apostles, 
and down with them again to the crowds. Matthew hastening 
to come at the discourse itself, passes over the night on the 
mount and the election of the twelve, and connects the going up 
into the mount with the great discourse delivered on its side. 
The point of departure is the same, and the conclusion is 
the same; only there is a considerable lacuna in Matthew. 
The peculiar expression in St. Matthew: “Апа opening 
his mouth,” is only the Hebrew form of expression to denote 
the beginning of a grave and important discourse. The 
address was delivered immediately to the disciples, though 
it wasintended for the multitudes, and, in fact, for all men 
of all ages. But the Lord had now formed his school, and it 
was his design to teach the world through them. Hence 
Luke writes: “And lifting up his eyes upon his disciples, he 
said, etc.” 

The Lord was seated during the discourse, as we learn 
from St. Matthew. Pondering over the great problems which 
rule human destiny, his eyes had been cast down. He raises 
them, and fixes them upon the disciples, to communicate to 
them these great thoughts. They were spoken for the world, 
and through the Apostles they have come to us, and they have 
in them the grand science of eternal life. 

In the discourse, the Lord does not divide the “blessed” 
up into different classes, but brings out in concrete form the 
temper of mind and the great virtues of the real servant of God. 
The signification of paxdpio, blessed, as used here by the Lord 
is of men who possess the real good. The human heart 
naturally aspires to happiness. ‘The whole course ої humanity’s 
thought and endeavor is after good, either real or fancied. ‘The 
world stands before man and calls one way to the acquisition of 
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good; the Lord Jesus calls in an opposite direction. Hence, in 
the very opening of his discourse, he directs the aspirations of 
man to the real good. 

The signification of “poor” here is not merely that of men 
who are not avaricious, but of men who hold the world and 
creatures at their real worth; and for whom Heaven is a reality. 
There is a difference in the text in the use of the term роот. 
Matthew employs the terms ттоҳої TQ mweópam, the poor in 
spirit, whereas Luke has only пптауоі. Inasmuch as we defend 
that one and the same discourse is recorded by both men, we 
must hold that the same idea is contained in the terms used by 
both Evangelists. 'The Hebrew term used by Matthew may 
have been DJY, which the Greek translator rendered птоҳо! 
тф пуєйнаті. We have only therefore to bring out the specific 
force of the word * poor." 

In classic Greek 77ex0s meant a beggar, one who crouches 
and appeals for alms. In later Greek, it came to mean in 
general а poor man. ‘The possession of property is of itself an 
indifferent thing. There are poor men and rich men іп hell; 
poor men and rich men in Heaven. "Therefore certainly Christ 
did not proclaim а man blessed simply because he was a pauper. 
On the other hand, we are far from believing that the Lord put 
into this term the idea of humility; the term employed must 
refer to the non-possession of wealth. Now God is a spirit and 
must be worshipped and served in spirit. "Therefore the grand 
and central idea of the term is the spirit of renunciation of the 
goods of this earth, which should be in the mind of man. God 
would dethrone the god of wealth from the mind of man, and 
reign there himself. Now this spirit of renunciation is the 
essence of this beatitude. It may be found in a man who 
actually possesses many possessions, but it is rarely 50. Money 
begets the love of money, and the greed of getting fastens itself 
on the possessor of property. And in no age is this truer than 
in our day. It is an age of lawless independence of thought, of 
confidence in material things, of love of mere sensuous beauty, 
of aversion to pain and self-denial, of belief in physical means 
to remedy the world, without the forgiveness of sins and the 
regenerating grace of God. As these agencies especially operate 
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in the actual possessor of wealth, the Lord, in a certain measure, 
identifies the actually poor man with the man poor in spirit. 
In all the beatitudes, there is a strong contrast between the 
actual state of man and its future reward. So here to those who 
have no possessions here on earth is promised the greatest of 
possessions, the kingdom of Heaven. Now it is well to get an 
exact idea of the state of man which Christ here beatifies, and 
then tend towards it with the soul’s best energy. It is natural 
to man to wish to possess something, to attach something to 
himself that he can call his own. "That tendency shapes his 
life. If he constitute the object of that natural tendency in 
money and what money represents, he ranges himself in the 
opposite class to those mentioned in the first beatitude. No 
matter if he actually possess nothing, his mind is taken from 
God and the things of Heaven, and given to creatures, which he 
desires to have, and as far as God is concerned, he is with the 
rich. Of course, the actual possession of that which he craves 
would confirm him in his love of creatures, and bind him farther 
still away from God. 

But if a man direct that natural tendency and wish to 
possess something to the acquisition of the inheritance of 
Heaven; if he consider goods and possessions of earth as 
transitory things, to be prudently used in accomplishing the 
deeds of virtue; if he esteems himself to be worth what he is 
worth before God; if he esteems the attachment to wealth a 
fetter to the feet of the Heavenly pilgrim; if he considers 
human life an exodus through a country that is not his, and in 
which he builds no permanent habitation, but only tents for 
rest in the way ; if his face is towards the land of promise, and 
his eyes fixed upon that city which is from above,—then is he 
in the class here beatified by Christ, even though he possess 
wealth. But in the great majority of cases, if he possesses 
wealth, he will not be of that temper of mind just described. 
Wealth creates wide-spreading interests, and the soul that is 
taken up with these issues ordinarily does not give to God that 
portion of human life which is his due. Possessions are mere 
accoutrements, and the tendency of wealth is to identify the 
accoutrements with the man. Man leaves the accoutrements at 
the grave,—''there are no pockets in shrouds"—and God 
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receives only the man freed from these appendages, and often a 
very poor man from out rich accoutrements. You can not 
thrust gold into God’s hands. ‘This beatitude does not conflict 
with thrift and industry, and honest traffic. "То labor and save, 
to provide a respectable position in society for one’s self and 
dependents, is a virtue, and compatible with this beatitude, 
provided the goods of earth be held in their true worth. But it 
is more perfect like St. Francis to renounce all possessions, and 
live in perfect detachment from creatures. "That is the highest 
perfection of the beatitude; down from that extend the degrees 
of the virtue until we come to the man who begins to settle 
down in the things of earth. There the line of demarcation 
begins, and continues down to the man who clutches his bonds 
and bills, and pressing them to his lips says: ‘These are my 
god.” Neither would the well-being of society be endangered, 
if all men became as St. Francis. The creation of fancied needs 
would be taken away, and the earth would give all her children 
food and raiment. 

It is harder to be poor now than in former times; the 
contrast is greater. The wild wish of all to stand on the same 
plane engenders a discontent unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world. Man’s life oz earth is ever and ever brought into more 
prominence, with a resulting adverse reaction on the life of the 
spirit. As material comforts multiply, and money’s power is 
increased, man fastens himself more than ever to the passing 
things; “the better things” appease not this growing hunger of 
the human heart. ‘The love of God, and the eternity of life are 
not half as real to such as “that money will buy money’s worth, 
and that pleasure is pleasant;" and the gospel of Mammon 
operates against the Gospel of Christ; and fools are lured to 
death by the glitter of gold. Other ages may have had more 
corruption than ours, but there never was an age colder 
and more selfish; there never was an age in which there 
was so much reflected in man’s life the error that man’s life 
begins and ends here. ‘The mind of man has been active 
from the beginning in making this world a comfortable 
place to live in; he has succeeded, and now it is hard to quit it 


all, and go. 
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Christ addresses these beatitudes to his disciples in the 
vocative case, because he took them as living representatives of 
the doctrine he taught, and they had even then left all things 
and followed him. 

The second beatitude in the fifth verse of St. Matthew’s text 
corresponds to the second part of verse 21 in the text of Luke. 
The world calls happy those who have its goods, who enjoy its 
joys, who are free from its pains. It is the happiness which the 
eye of the world sees, and approves, because it looks not beyond 
the present life. But that worldly enjoyment is subversive of the 
reign of Christ іп а man. When a man possesses much of the 
world in any form, the world is very apt to possess a 
corresponding part of the man ; and God is excluded. Success, 
power, riches, pleasure, are the prices paid by the world for the 
souls of men.  Wolsey turned to God only when he fell; 
Napoleon forgot God at Austerlitz; he came back to God at St. 
Helena. Worldly joy dulls the spiritual sense in man, and 
fastens him to the earth. God has established but one way to 
the perfection of life, and that is by conformity to the life of 
Christ, and Christ was a man of sorrows. ‘Those who are borne 
on by the current of worldly pleasure, live on the outside of 
their lives; they live only in the passing moment, and forget 
God. But the man of God must be a man of thought, must be 
a man who is ever striving to do his share of life. And sucha 
man must mourn. He must mourn that he is a member of a 
fallen race, which can only be redeemed by suffering; he must 
mourn that the land has been accursed for sin, and that the 
thought of man is prone to evil from his youth; he must mourn 
that he is an exile in a land of sin, where the clamor of sin 
ascends daily before God; he must mourn in thought of the 
price of redemption paid by Jesus to redeem him; he must 
mourn at the state of man invaded by temptation and the 
consequences of sin; he must mourn for his offences against 
God, and his ingratitude; in a word, a man filled with the right 
thoughts of Heaven must mourn that he is still a creature of 
earth, and that he can only reach a better state through death, 
whose thought is always bitter. But this mourning is by no 
means melancholy and low-spiritedness. It is simply that 
religious soberness of mind which places in just proportions 
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what man’s lie is, and what it is to be. This religious 
mourning must not be confounded with that earthly grief over 
the loss of some earthly good, or the non-possession of some 
worldly possessions. The mourning of the beatitude is that of 
the Blessed Virgin, from her close association with her divine 
Son; it is the grief of St. Paul in his lonely voyages for the 
cause of Christ, in his prison, and his grief for his people; it is 
that of the saints who hid their lives with the Redeemer and 
lived his life. This religious sorrow is lit up by the divine 
sustaining hope, and thus there is mingled with it a happiness 
truer and better than any creatures can give. The saints of 
God are always cheerful and happy, but their joy is centered in 
a good not yet attained; and this very looking forward to the 
object of their lives engenders a certain sad realization of the 
sorrows of their present lot. We judge also that there are 
included in this class those chosen souls whom God has tried by 
affliction and pain in this world, and who have borne it with 
calm resignation. 

In the biographies of the elect of God sorrow and affliction 
have always played a large part. In fact, the Lord has mapped 
out such a life for his elect. The woman in the Apocalypse, 
being with child, cried travailing in birth; and in pain to be 
delivered. Thus in affliction does the Church beget her 
children. To all such is promised a consolation which 
surpasseth all knowledge. The perfect fulfillment of this 
promise is in Heaven, as it is stated in the Apocalypse XXI. 4: 
* And God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away." And Isaiah saith: “Аз one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you; and ye shall be comforted іп 
Jerusalem." But this perfect fulfillment in Heaven does not 
prevent a certain participation of the divine comforting even in 
this life. Апа in the first place the sustaining and comforting 
grace of God is always available. Тһе source of sorrow may be 
allowed to endure, but this consolation of grace so fortifies the 
mind that it can rejoice as Paul rejoiced in many tribulations. 
We might truthfuly say that the certain hope of the 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven is the earthly phase 
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ої the consolation here promised; the fruition of that highest 
good is the consummation of that consolation in Heaven. 
When, therefore in prophecy, Christ is predicted as a consoler, 
it is to be understood that the present consolation consists in 
his promises, which he will fulfill in Heaven. 

Of course, this best gift can only be perceived by those, 
who have the kingdom of Heaven within them. 

At times also, the Providence of God, acting in conformity 
with his high wisdom, consoles even by taking away the causes 
of human sorrow, but this is not the main thought. There is 
nothing on earth of such worth that it could justify these 
solemn words of Christ. 

In Matthew’s list the third beatitude has regard to the 
meek, the pacis. This term seems to correspond to the 
DIY. of the Hebrew. ‘This word always conveys the idea of 
affliction, trial and oppression, and of a gentle, meek toleration 
of these evils. From the nature of human life, the man who 
would be meek and gentle, must practice non-resistance to evil. 
In the clash of interests, and the strife for the goods of earth, 
the rights will be invaded of the one who will not contend to 
repel by similar means the encroachments of greed; and hence 
the word rightly includes in its sense the meaning of meek 
long-suffering of evil. 

As a nation we are not characterized by this virtue. We 
are all more or less influenced by the drift of popular thought, 
which holds that it is characteristic of a noble, brave soul to 
revenge every offense and repel every adversary. This is the 
code of the world, ‘especially of our world. An American is 
born with the idea that he holds no dependence on God or man. 
Here also is {the code of Christ opposed to that of the world. 
Meekness opposes to the “whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” gentleness and 
patience. But meekness is of still grander import. It fortifies 
the mind, even in prosperity, to gentle forbearance; to the 
pardoning of personal insults; to the mild, courteous exercise of 
power; to tender condescension to those of inferior station. 
And even in afflictions that come not"from our fellow mortals 
but from the higher powers it bends the heart to patience, and 
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to cheerful resignation. It moves men to endure the difficult 
qualities of soul in those of different temperament and tastes. 
It enables a man to bear a wrong patiently; to endure to be 
misunderstood and undervalued; it expels the cruel thought of 
revenge from the soul, and breaks down the barriers which 
hinder the entrance of the Spirit of God in the soul. 

These virtues are not found alone. We can not find a man 
possessing in an eminent degree one of these beatific virtues, but 
devoid of the others. They are allied and interwoven, so that 
one merges into another; in fact, they are but different 
manifestations of the one grand virtue of godliness. 

We may gather from clear passages of Scripture the 
importance which God gives to the virtue of meekness. In 
Ps. XXV. 9, (Vulg. XXIV.) the Lord promises a special 
providence to the meek: “The meek will he guide in 
judgment: and the meek will he teach his way.” Again in 
Ps. LX XVI. 9, (Vulg. LXXV.), itis declared that “God will 
arise in judgment to save all the meek in the land." In Ps. 
CXLVIL 6, (Vulg. CXLVI): “The Lord lifteth up the meek; 
he casteth the wicked down to the ground.” Psalm CXLIX. 4 
declares “that the Lord will exalt the meek unto Salvation.” 
In Ps. XX XVII. тт (Vulg. XXXVI.) it is declared, “that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight in the abundance 
of peace.” In Ps. XXII. 26, it is said: ‘The meek shall eat, 
and be satisfied —." Isaiah XI. 4, proclaims the special regard 
that the Redeemer hath for the meek: “But with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth —.” And according to Zephaniah’s prophecy, IX. 
9, “the Lord came to Sion, meek and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

By meekness a man says to God: “I am weak and poor, 
do thou answer for me." It is a true cry, and it enlists the 
power of God in our behalf. АП the promises of the New Law 
find their adequate fulfillment in Heaven. So here the land 
that is promised to the meek is not any temporal possession, but 
the richness of the inheritance of Christ. In the Old Law 
virtue was encouraged by temporal concessions from God, and 
in that economy the land promised was Palestine. But this 
was only a type of the better promises made to us by Christ; 
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and in that perfect code, all things tend towards Heaven for 
their perfect fulfillment. But this permits also that the arm of 
the Lord should be extended at times to help the meek even in 
this life. God does never give his best gifts to his Saints in 
this life; but, at times, when his wisdom judges it opportune, 
he stretches forth his hand even to those of the Church militant, 
but the fulness of the promise is an inheritance in the abiding 
city of Christ. The opposition between the ways of God and 
the ways of the world is observable also in this beatitude. 
The worldling is forever contending lest some one will violate 
his rights, and take from him that which he claims as his own; 
he jostles others, and strives to exclude them from some 
coveted possession. The meek man does none of these, but 
suffers patiently even the invasion of his rights, and clamors 
not when by unjust methods he is excluded from place or 
possession. In a worldly sense it would seem that he was 
losing all; but God is there, and will give him back for the 
things which in meekness he renounced, a rich inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ. The endeavor to acquire this virtue 
will bring with it the other virtues. In one detail of life the 
specific exercise of this virtue will be called for; in another 
detail, the exercise of another; the aspiration of man should 
embrace them all; so that when his summons comes, he may 
stand before his God vested in all these virtues, one of the 
noblest works of God. Appropriate to this theme are the words 
of St. Chromatius: “Man can not be meek, unless he first 
become poor in spirit. Out of riches and worldly cares arise 
lawsuits, quarrels, contentions, hatred, bitterness without end; 
and amid these, how con the mind be meek and gentle, unless 
it cut off by renunciation the causes of anger and strife? "The 
sea becomes not calm, unless the winds cease; a fire can not be 
extinguished that is fed with inflammable material; thus the 
mind will not become meek and peaceful, unless those things 
which disturb it are cut off. Well therefore does the Lord join 
grade to grade; for the poor in Spirit thence begin to be 
теск?! 

The fourth beatitude in the sixth verse of Matthew 
corresponds, in my judgment, to the first sentence of the 21st 
verse of Luke. This has been denied by some, but with little 
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foundation. The Lord was not certainly speaking of mere 
natural hunger in Luke, but of that hunger which has a 
religious basis. Now if we join a religious motive to the words 
of St. Luke they become of like import to those of St. Matthew. 
Hence as Matthew has the fuller expression of the truth, we 
shall fix our minds on the exposition of his words. 

One of the mightiest propensities of man is the desire for 
food and drink. As these are necessary for the conservation of 
the individual, nature proclaims her need by a powerful 
impelling force, which in its different manifestations is the 
strongest incentive to human action. Here this natural 
propensity is used in a metaphorical sense to denote the intensity 
of man’s longing for that disposition of soul that makes man a 
friend of God, and gives him a right to an inheritance with 
Christ. The object of the hunger and thirst here can in no 
wise be natural bread and drink, as Maldonatus has led many to 
believe. The Greek construction makes the бас») the 
direct object of wewavres and dupevres. Hence the thing 
meant by дисахоєйут must be the object of the hungering and 
the thirsting. Now óatoc?vg, in Scriptural use, means the 
state of righteousness. It means the possession of the qualities 
which God demands in the soul of man. Hence it signifies that 
faith, hope and charity be lodged deep in the breast, that the 
man be free from mortal sin, and, in a state of grace. As the 
soul of man becomes purified and informed by the grace of God, 
a great longing springs up in the soul to possess supernatural 
wealth. The things of earth reveal themselves to such a soul 


in their true littleness. "The divine within man will not be 


satisfied with such husks. It longs to be something truly good 
and great; and to possess something that is really good. That 
which is really good is righteousness here, and the vision of 
God hereafter; hence there arises that hunger which Christ here 
beatifies. By development, this can come to absorb all the 
energies of a man’s being; and then a man can say with Paul: 
«I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This supernatural 
hunger is not in those men who aim at doing only what is 
necessary; and who try to find out how little will be enough ; 
who thirst not for the living God, but for the prizes of this life; 
and who are scanty in supernatural acts. But it is of those who 
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feed on the thought of the Lord and his reward; who see him 
in all things; and amid the cares, interests, and pursuits of this 
life, reserve the best part of their hearts for him, as a sanctuary 
where the profane world has never entered. The hunger and 
thirst after righteousness is not different from the hunger and 
thirst after the fruition of God, for they both proceed from one 
motive, viz., the love of God, drawing the desires of men away 
from baser things, and fixing them on the real good. Sucha 
mighty yearning was in the heart of the Psalmist, when he 
cried: “Му soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when 
shall І come and appear before my God?”—Ps. XLII. 2. And 
again: ‘O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my 
soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is .... Му soul followeth hard 
after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me."—XLIII. 

The various events of such a man’s life are weighed and 
ordered only in their relation to the supernaturallife. At least, 
that is the perfect state of such a life and the lower 
degrees are ranged in the measure that they approach 
that grand ideal. The human heart fashioned by its Creator 
"must have in it aspirations which rise above the things of earth. 
In the man beatified in this class, all these aspirations are 
developed and fixed on their proper object; they form a grand 
purpose of life, an incentive to action. This begets an interest 
in one's real destiny; the man feels that he is called to be 
something, and to do something. The taste of this food is 
sweet, it sharpens the hunger; and thus the supernatural 
hunger grows; the taste for baser food is dulled; we feel that 
we possess something of immense value; we wish more of it; 
we are willing to do hard things to come a little closer. With 
every degree of progress, the hunger for this grand perfection 
of our being grows. And therefore say the Scriptures of God: 
“They that eat me shall yet hunger: and they that drink me 
shall yet thirst.”—Eccli. XXIV. 29. 

The man hungering for righteousness is in strong contrast 
to the ordinary man of the world of our day. Even for the 
believer, in these days, Heaven is somewhat of an abstraction. 
Every day the world moves farther away from the supernatural. 
Society is but faintly sensible of the great truth, that man has 
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but one duty in this life, that is to prepare for eternity. The 
positive effort of life is given to securing worldly advantage ; 
religion often receives merely a negative part in our thoughts 
and deeds. When our hearts are not in our work, and we are 
but carried on with the stream of the world, continuing in the 
Church because we find ourselves there, observing religious 
ordinances simply because we are used to them, we are not 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. But the man who 
is hungering and thirsting for righteousness is moved to 
positive deeds, not spasmodically, but daily. His religion is 
not of routine, but an abiding personal religion, which regulates 
his thoughts, words, and deeds, according to the law of God. 
And those chosen souls, who keep themselves from the lusts of 
the world, who live in the perpetual realization and desire of 
the great life of man, when they are met by some great 
temptation to overcome, or something hard to do, they have a 
source of energy on which to call. 

The road which leads to life everlasting is, in the main, a 
dificult one. To continue persistently therein, one needs a 
strong and earnest desire to attain that state into which the 
road leads. If that desire be a mere matter of routine, one will 
be easily diverted from the straight and narrow path by sensible 
goods scattered along its borders. A man, moving along in the 
Christian way, without this intensity of desire, will do the easy 
things of religion well enough, but will fail when confronted 
with the greater temptations, or when called to perform some 


act that entails a sacrifice. Wherefore the Lord judged it wise 


to set right this fundamental desire; for *unumquemque trahit 
sua cupido." Actual hunger of the body will often come into 
the lives of those who are hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness. First, there will be the voluntary hunger and 
thirst of those who chastise their bodies and bring them into 
subjection by abstinence from that which the belly craves. 
Then there will be the hunger which follows as a natural 
consequence upon the renunciation of worldly goods. And to 
all these it is promised that they shall be filled. "The actual 
possession of the summum bonum will content the eternal 
longings of the human soul made in the image and likeness of 
God, and then will be fulfilled that which is written: ‘They 
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shall be filled with the fatness of thy house; and thou shalt 
make them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure."—Ps. XXVI. 
ХХ V. 9. 

The fifth beatitude in the seventh verse of Matthew 
corresponds to the 36th verse of the VI. Chapter of Luke. The 
quality of mercy grows out of the love of the neighbor; it is, in 
fact, but a special manifestation of love. It is a tender, 
compassionate movement of the heart, in which the actual or 
impending suffering of our fellow being is taken into the heart, 
and made a motive of forgiveness or benevolence. Mercy has 
always been regarded as one of the grandest attributes of man. 
This attribute is manifested in two special ways. First it 
moves a man to forgiveness of injuries and offenses, when the 
power is given him to exact punishment for them. No man 
can be godlike without being merciful, for mercy is above all 
the other attributes of God. “ Апа the Lord passed by before 
him and proclaimed: The Lord, the Lord God, merciful, 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin."—Exod. XXXIV. 6—7. “But thou art 
a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness.” —Nehem. IX. 17. “For I knew that 
thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger and of 
great kindness."—]Jonah IV. 2. “Апа David said unto God, I 
am in a great strait: Let me fall now into the hand of the 
Lord, for very great are his mercies."—I. Chron. ХХІ. 13. 
“Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live, for thy 
law is my delight."—Ps. CXIX. 77. “The Lord is gracious, 
and full of compassion; slow to anger, and of great mercy. 
'The Lord is good to all: and his tender mercies are above all 
his works."—Ps. CXLV. 8—9. “It is of the Lord's mercies 
that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not. 
They are new every morning: great is thy faithfulness."— 
Lamentations ПІ. 22. “О give thanks unto the Lord; for he 
is good ; for his mercy endureth forever."—I. Chron. XVI. 34. 
The chief theme of the Psalms is the multitude of the mercies 
of the Lord. “АП the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth, 
unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies."— Ps. 
XXV. то. “ Бог thy mercy is great even unto the heavens 
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and thy truth unto the clouds.’—Ps. LVII. ro. “For thy 
mercy is great above the heavens: and thy truth reacheth unto 
the clouds.”—Ps. СУПІ. 4. Every one of the twenty-six verses 
of the one hundred and thirty-sixth psalm closes with the 
declaration: “— for his mercy endureth forever.” “I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord forever."—Ps. LX XX. т. 

The Psalmist has exhausted the power of language to extol 
the mercies of the Lord. He has made them higher than the 
heavens, and as enduring as eternity. 

Now the perfection of man is in becoming like his Creator. 
He was made in God’s likeness, and bidden become perfect, 
even as God is perfect. We have seen what place mercy has 
among the attributes of God; let it have a corresponding place 
among man’s qualities of soul. 

The second manifestation of mercy is in relieving suffering. 
God wishes all humanity to be bound together by bonds of love 
and brotherhood. Now this is impossible, unless man is moved 
to compassionate and relieve human suffering. It is only a 
narrow, selfish heart that can look on unmoved at the sad 
spectacle of human misery and distress. The truly Christian 
heart is always a large heart, a heart of large sympathies. If 
we could place a goodly number of such men throughout the 
world in the different places of human life, the whole life of 
man would be bettered and raised. For one strong good man 
exerts his influence upon those of a considerable radius about 
him. 

A powerful inducement to be merciful is laid down in the 
beatitude. A proportion is proclaimed between our dealings 
with our fellow mortals, and God’s dealings with us: the 
merciful shall obtain mercy. Nowhere is this proportion more 
nervously enunciated than by St. James, IL 13: “For 
judgment without mercy to him that hath not shown mercy ; 
and mercy exalteth itself above judgment.” It is plainly there 
said that God will deal with man after the manner in which he 
has dealt with his fellow man. Even more, the second member 
says that the mercy that a man shall have done in life will 
enter in, and turn away the judgment of God due for other 
transgressions. And yet the judgment of God remains true, for 
the worth of mercy is so great before God that it turns away his 
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indignation ; it draws down his richest graces; and finally, in 
the marvellous ways of God’s dealing with the soul, it succeeds 
in actually triumphing over the judgments of God. Let, 
therefore, the man who shuts up his heart from his suffering 
brother, and looks on unmoved at the sorrows of man, 
remember, thus shall the Lord deal with him in that dread day, 
when we shall all need mercy. In many ways is this grand 
precept broken. It is broken by every hard and selfish thought 
that harbors in the heart of man. It is broken whenever 
human misery is made the means of personal advantage or 
gratification of revenge. It is broken when we fail to do what 
is in our power to relieve the wide-spread suffering in our land. 
And this relief should tend to relieve both the moral and 
physical ills of mankind. It is broken by him who, in 
remembrance of an offence, hardens his heart against a man in 
need; it is broken by the man who squeezes his large 
percentage of profit out of half paid operatives; it is broken by 
the man who takes the price of bread from the drunkard and 
his family, and deals out therefor the drunkard's bowl. It is 
the lusts of the world that choke up the avenues to mercy ; for 
when a man rises above the earth, and begins to breathe that 
purer, spiritual atmosphere, there come into his heart softenings 
from Heaven, and his heart expands to receive God, and 
humanity for the love of God. Of course, it needs not be said 
that the proportion between the mercy which God will show 
and the mercy which man shows, is the proportion of analogy. 
As God's nature is above that of man, and God's power above 
the power of man, so will his retribution be above the 
comprehension of man. Neither is that blessed retribution 
restricted to the future life of man; itis participated even here 
in rich graces, visible and invisible benefits, and God's 
comforting love, even in this life. A man should make the 
practical resolve from these considerations to show mercy in 
large degree to every man; to grow in mercy, and to make his 
life serviceable to others. 

The sixth beatitude in the 8th verse of Matthew has no 
explicit parallel in Luke. Men differ in explaining the sense 
of these words.  Schegg and others interpret them of the 
specific virtue of chastity. Augustine, Bede, Rhabanus Maurus, 
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` Chrysostom, Menocchi, Lamy, Schanz, and Maldonatus 
understand by the cleanness of heart, the simplicity of heart of 
those who are innocent and guileless. But by far the greater 
number of authorities interpret the words of the generic virtue 
of freedom from grievous sin. ‘This is the opinion adopted by 
all the Fathers and writers, except the few cited for the 
aforesaid opinions; and, indeed, it is practically certain. All 
sin is a defilement, a staining of the heart. The affection for М 
sin defiles and renders foul the desires. It was a defect of 
Pharisaic teaching to limit all religion to outer religion. Now 
the religion of Christ is preeminently an zzzer religion. This 
religion calls for the cleaning out from the heart of man of 
every species of pollution. This is based on Christ's clear 
teaching. “But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. Ког out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are the 
things which defile a man.”—Matt. XV. 18—20. But to say 
that a man is clean of heart, says more than that merely 
these crimes are not in his life. It says that they are not in 
his affections; that his mind has a horror of them; that it 
shrinks away from any approach to them. It says that a man’s 
heart is right before God; that his thoughts are upon things 
pleasing to God; that his desires are upright and honorable. 
Christ is commending here that inner love of everything pure - 
and good which refines the heart; which causes it to loathe 
moral defilement; so that not only is sin shunned for fear of the 
punishment, but because it conflicts with the refined spiritual 
tastes of the heart. То these is promised the vision of God. 
As in the other beatitudes, so here this fulfillment is perfected 
in Heaven, but yet it finds a partial verification here. As we 
are pleased to be in the society of people of refined and virtuous 
thoughts, so the Creator draws near to those pure souls who 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. He makes his 
presence known not by sensible vision, but by those wondrous 
revelations to the soul. We know by that mysterious inner 
consciousness that he is near, and that we are in his love. By 
this cleanness of heart, the spiritual perception of the soul is 
fortified; it can not unlock the mysteries, but it sees enough of 
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God's ways to draw it to have faith in him, and to love him. 
In fact, there is a direct proportion between the cleanness of 
heart and the spiritual understanding of the soul. The greater 
the cleanness of the heart, the more penetrating the vision, both 
in this life and the life to come. Every moral defilement is а 
disease weakening the powers of the soul. Now the soul that 
is gross and carnal in its thoughts aud desires is especially 
weakened in its spiritual vision, so that in the words of Paul: 
“The animal man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them 
because they are spiritually discerned."—I. Cor. П. Hence it 
was the intention of Christ to proclaim the affinity that exists 
between clean, refined hearts and the pure essence of God. 
That quality of their being binds them nearer to God in this 
life and in eternity. That quality raises man in the scale of 
being; it removes him farther from the life of the brute, and 
closer to the life of the angel; and insures to him a closer 
personal society of God. When a man, therefore, feels that 
God has receded from him, and that his hold on the 
supernatural is slipping away from him, it is vain to appeal to 
the mere power of intellect to find God again. Let him purify 
his heart, and God will come back to him, and bring with him 
faith, hope, and love. And again, it is vain for a man who is 
seeking Christ to expect to bring himself by the mere force of 
intellect into the true fold. If he would set about and purge 
his heart from all uncleanness; and then humble himself, and 
ask for faith, the Father would draw him to Christ. 

God loves peace. One of the chief characteristics of the 
kingdom of the Messiah is peace. Whatever violates peace 
violates the order of the universe. The harmony of 
all things with each other, and the whole with God 
is peace. The state of Heaven is peace; the state of hell 
is eternal discord and chaotic disorder. Now the state of 
Heaven is always in some degree reflected in the lives of the 
truly good; hence does the Savior commend the peacemakers. 
In many places in Holy Scripture, God is called the God of 
peace. Peace is the normal condition of God and of all his 
creatures. When peace is banished from any thing, it is in a 
state of fever. Its faculties are impaired, and it can not give 
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that glory to God that was intended in its creation. ‘The 
preservation of a state so essential to the well-being of all things, 
is an important factor in God's Providence over the universe. 
Thus saith Paul: “God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all the churches of the saints.—I. Cor. XIV. 33. 
God is the author of peace, and those who move with him will 
be authors of peace. "They will carry out on earth the designs 
of God. This unanimity of purpose and action will produce 
a likeness of nature, so that they shall merit to be called 
like to God, the sons of God. For as he operates to preserve 
peace in the universe, so they in their several spheres 
restore and preserve peace. All the elect are the sons of God, 
and it is not the intention of the writer to classify by 
themselves the peacemakers, but to represent vividly the 
excellence of the virtue by placing after it that particular 
phase of the state of the elect to which peacemaking corresponds 
in nature. 

The Greek term is not єіртпикої, but єіртпийтоюі, the 
peacemakers. Therefore it imports more than mere existence 
in a peaceful state; although that is good, and included. But 
the term means an active endeavor to put down discord and 
contentions, and reduce all things to peace. On a clear serene 
day, we can see a great way up into heaven's blue, but when 
the sky is overcast, and the storm rages, and the elements are 
in contention, that clearer view of heaven is shut out. So it is 
in the soul of man, peace keeps down all tumult, that he may 
hear the voice of God ; peace clears the moral atmosphere, that 
the vision of the eye may stretch upward to God. Strife 
undoes it all, and shuts out the influence of Heaven from man's 
life. ‘This peace is not to be confounded with apathy, and 
moral stagnation. It is a peace that is at the same time active; 
that takes a keen interest in everything that affects the better 
life of man; it is a peace that is tranquil in believing, because 
it has come at certainty through the grace of God and the 
obedience of faith. It is a peace like to the peace of the Son of 
God, intense in action, but gentle, unobtrusive. Great effects 
are not produced by noise and contention. The action of 
God should be the norm of all action, and he moves all things 


in peace. 
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Now God desires peace in every department of human life; 
peace in the home, peace in society, peace in the Church, peace 
in the state. Every man is invited to promote that peace in a 
degree commensurate with the place which he fills in the world. 
But it is especially in the domestic and social relations of man 
that the blessing of peacemaking is intended here by the Lord. 
* An even, unvaried life is the lot of most men, made пр of 
commonplace events, commonplace interests, and we are apt to 
despise it, and get tired of it, and to leng to see the world” 
We think such a life affords no great opportunity for bringing 
out the grand ideals of Christ. “To rise up, and go through 
the same duties, and then to rest again, day after day,—to pass 
week after week, beginning with mass on Sunday, and then to 
our worldly tasks—so to continue till year follows year, and 
we gradually get old, —an unvaried life like this is apt to seem 
unprofitable to us, when we dwell upon the thought ої it. 
Many indeed there are who do not think at all; but live in their 
round ої employments, in the dull routine of their circumscribed 
lives, without care about God and religion, driven on by the 
natural course of things in a dull irrational way like the beasts 
that perish." But the man who feels that he has a soul, and a 
work to do, and a reward to be gained, greater or less, according 
as he improves the talents committed to him, then he is naturally 
moved to be anxious to do something unusual and he asks: 
“What must I do to please God?" “Sometimes he is led to 
think he ought to be useful on a large scale, and goes out of his 
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line of life, that he may be doing something worth doing, as he | 


considers it. The life of the Blessed Virgin, and the lives of 
the Saints assure us that we need not give up our usual manner 
of life in order to serve God; that the most humble and quietest 
station is acceptable to Him, if improved daily,— may, affords 
means for maturing the highest Christian character." 

Now indeed there is danger that the uneventfulmess o£ life, 
and the monotone of lile may engender spiritual insensibility. 
Men's souls are influenced by that which exists around them, 
and full often we find that men's souls have become like their 
environment, dull and small This, of course, comes from 
looking at the world with worldly eyes, and froma lack of 
soulculture. The way to change it is not to take the man out 
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that is in possession of itself, and having the right appreciation 
of virtue. The peacemaker will not only preserve peace amid 
the asperities of life, but he will promote it in others. People 
often quarrel, and become divided by misunderstanding. 
Something happens, is misconstrued, and both parties feel 
indignant. This indignation prevents them from coming 
together to obtain a right understanding of the matter. The 
paths of their lives diverge. It is easy thereafter for each to see 
the other’s actions in their worst light. And thus the breach 
widens, and the bond of perfection is sadly broken. Now if the 
peacemaker comes upon the scene, with a wise counsel and 
prudent appeal to the better elements of both, he is able to take 
away the error, and bring back these lives again into harmony. 
There is much potentiality for good in man that continually 
goes to waste for the lack of some kind counselor to bring it 
into act. 

Again, there is merit before God for the peaceful 
disposition of the heart, even though occasion were wanting for 
it to manifest itself in outward action. Man judges of the 
properties of things from the nature of the actions which come 
under the observation of human faculties. He judges of man’s 
heart from his external actions; he can not read the heart 
itself. But with God it is otherwise. He weighs in their just 
value the dispositions of the heart; he knows the potential good 
in us, and the potential evil; he knows our fortitude in 
standing fast in virtue, even before we are tried; and he knows 
our weakness, even while we are in a present state of virtue. 
And so it is with the virtue of peacemaking. If the whole 
interior man is in a state of peace with man and with nature, 
this is the fulfillment of the beatitude, even though no great 
occasion presents itself for calling forth this quality of soul. 

And again, in the ordinary neighborly intercourse of man 
with man, the peacemaker has a fruitful field. Much of the 
evil of human society is caused by the litigious spirit in man. 
This is especially true in Americans. We are over-jealous of 
our personal rights and liberties. Often is it verified that the 
real motive in a litis-contestation is simply the gratification of a 
vindicated right. If the litigants were asked for an opinion on 
the excellence of the beatitudes, they would readily assent to 
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the beautiful doctrine, but the truth is assented to without 
making any due impression on the heart. What society needs 
is not more courts and lawyers, but more peacemakers. 

As we study the great ethical code of these beatitudes, and 
then look out upon the world, and see such a faint reflection of 
it in the ordinary life of man, we might be tempted to think 
that the message of the Lord had been too sublime for man, and 
had failed by having contemplated an ideal man, and not man 
asheis. This would be to mistake the scope of the Gospel. 
Christ never promised to reform the world as the world. He 
offered to reform man by taking him out of the world. For 
this cause Paul saith: “For our citizenship (тоМітєура) is in 
Heaven; from whence we look also for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’—Phil. ПІ. 20. It is vain therefore to look for 
the grand ideal of Christ in the man of the world. Look for 
him in those chosen souls who keep aloof from the spirit of the 
world. These souls will never constitute the great bulk of 
mankind. It is a mystery that the spirit of the world has the 
many, and God has the few. 

Carlyle called it a tragedy that one man should die 
ignorant, who had capacity for knowledge. Isit not a greater 
tragedy that a man having capacity for God and immortal life 
should lie like a beast sleeping the sleep of the world, and 
while the “body stands so broad, and brawny, the soul should 
lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated?” 

Of course, these beatitudes have their degrees. In some 
degree they must be found in every soul that shall see 
salvation; in their fullest degree they are found only in a few 
grander spirits, who follow Christ more closely, and who 
continually look upward, and discern their celestial home. 

Man should be ever conscious that within him is a 
Prometheus bound, struggling to be free. The divine in man 
is hemmed in, and fettered by this solid flesh of ours. “For the 
corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly 
habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many 
things."— Wisdom, IX. 15. And the result is that many men 
‘live as though man were but a patent digester; and the belly 
with its adjuncts were the grand reality.” In such men, we find 
not the fulfillment of the ideal of the beatitudes. Let him 
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therefore who aspires to bring into his life this great teaching, 
not waste his time in bootless sighing for impossible things; let 
him apply the code at once to the ordinary affairs of domestic 
and social life. Hast thou in thy own home by kind word and 
patient yielding, and prudent counsel, stilled the tempest of 
hearts, and calmed the rising passions of wrath and discord? 
Thy deed is known in Heaven; thou art a peace-maker of 
Christ. Hast thou come between thy contending neighbors 
with kindly offices of charity and reconciliation? hast thou 
driven out the spirit of hatred and revenge from the meanest 
human bosom? hast thou in any measure, or in any way made 
men hate each other less, and love each other more? hast thou, 
when reviled, offended, and wronged, kept thy soul in a state of 
peace, being content to commit thy cause to God who knoweth 
the secrets of hearts? If thou hast done this, or if thou wilt do 
this, be of good cheer, thou art enrolled in the army of Christ 
under the standard of the cross. 

The opportunities of peacemaking meet us at every step of 
life’s journey. Every life has its storms, and needs its 
peacemakers. And they to whom strength of mind, and talents, 
and education have been given should use these gifts to smooth 
the rough and crooked ways in the lives of those who have 
received less. 

A valuable office of the peacemaker may be illustrated as 
follows: Some friend or acquaintance comes to us, and relates 
something received from a fellow mortal which has moved him 
to indignation. The nature of the thing received may be 
various, calling for various treatment. In the first place, it may 
be a positive certain injustice and wrong. In such case, there is 
no profit in trying to convince the person that the thing is 
justifiable. He knows that it is not, and whatever effect our 
counsel might have upon him for the moment, the remembrance 
of the wrong would surge up, and cancel it soon afterward. 
The first thing therefore to do is to induce the person to a cool 
review of the fact in all its bearings, being careful to show the 
person that you are not eager to weaken his side of the 
question. Such treatment begets confidence, and the person 
will reveal all that is necessary for a true understanding of the 
case. In such dispassionate review of a fact, many things will 
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come out, which, when explained properly, will lessen the 
anger of the contestant. The next thing to consider is the 
subjective state of the person, whether he will stand the 
perfection of the law which is of counsel, or whether the most 
to be hoped is the preservation of that which binds under 
precept; and the advice given will vary accordingly. "Then we 
must examine whether the state of the case, permits a recourse 
to law. There are, of course, cases where the injustice is great 
and plain, but circumstances make a recourse to judicial 
settlement profitless to the individual. In such cases, such 
procedure is to be dissuaded ; for the gratification of the spirit 
of revenge may never be made the motive of a suit at law. In 
such cases, the weakness of human law will still intensify the 
person’s anger, and the only availing motive to calm the 
distressed soul is to induce him to lay his cause before God, the 
true judge of man. It is marvellous how this thought will 
temper the wild thirst for the avenging of injuries. The mind 
wracked by the flaws and errors, and delays іп human law can 
be made to rest calmly on the knowledge that God’s justice is 
sure, and his judgments true. It is a maddening thought that 
no one can be made to see the justice of a man’s cause. ‘To 
impress on such a one that God sees the justice of it, and that 
in his own time, he will render full justice, takes away 
the madness from a mind in which God holds a place. But 
in acase which calls for a process of law to render justice, 
it will be the office of the peacemaker to keep the mind 
from hatred and thoughts of revenge, even while justice 
is sought in the courts. This will be, of course, difficult, 
especially in rude minds. 

A state of hatred in the mind is often due toa certain 
confusion of the person of the offender with the act of offense. 
The offense is evil, and no power can make us love it; and we 
are apt to look at offender and offense “sub uno respectu.” 
What we really should do, and move others to do, is to look 
back of the offense to the person of the man bearing the image 
of God in his soul, for whom Heaven was made, and Christ was 
born. But in the great majority of cases, we shall find that the 
gravity of the offence exists only in the imagination of the 
offended. In these cases, we have only to show forth the true 
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nature of the action, moving the offended person to a benign 
interpretation of all doubtful features of the same, aud bringing 
into strong relief the redeeming features. Of course, all must 
have a basis of truth; for if we overdo the plea for the offender, 
our whole argument will be donbted and rejected. And 
throughout it all, the leading thought must be that we are not 
called to love the personal qualities of man, nor man in himself 
considered, but as he is a creature of God; that is, we are called 
to include him in that grand act of love that centres in God. 

A frequent source of bitterness and strife among mortals is 
the circulation of damaging reports. In this class of evils often 
the effect produced is much greater than enters into the mind 
of the one who circulates the report. As the nature of a thing 
is brought into stronger relief and better known by some 
examination of its opposite, so we may come at a better 
knowledge of the value of peacemaking by some reflections on 
the phase of trouble-making known as detraction. The 
detractor is the exact opposite of the peacemakers. As the 
microbes and bacilli spread disease, so the evil tongue spreads 
discontent, contention, and strife in communities. God is the 
author of peace, and the peacemakers are his agents; Satan is 
the author of hate and strife, and the detractors are his agents. 
Back and forth they operate between individuals and families, 
and pour the poison of hell into hearts; and foster the worst 
passions of the human breast. Always the worst is transmitted, 
and the imagination is called in to dress up the report, and 
make it startling. Detraction is preeminently the vice of 
people of low intellectual status, and its ravages are especially 
prevalent in the homes of the common people. 

The duty of the peacemaker regarding these reports is 
manifold, yet plain. In the first place, itis his duty, when an 
evil report comes to him, to work that which in him lies to 
suppress it, and to endeavor to impress the detractor with the 
baseness of his action in circulating thé report. But it is 
especially with the injured party that the office of the 
peacemaker is effective. Some one comes to us and relates that 
a certain person has circulated an evil report about him. The 
. heart is swollen with resentment and anger. Now many a one 
will make answer: ‘Yes, I heard that, and such and such 
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other things that the same individual said of you.” But the 
peacemaker begins softly to speak of good things which the 
aforesaid individual has said of the offended party ; of certain 
neighborly acts rendered ; of evidences known to himself of the 
esteem in which the offended party is held by the aforesaid 
neighbor. ‘Then the magnitude of the offense is reduced to its 
proper dimensions, the palliating features are brought out, the 
lack of malice, and the thoughtlessness of the utterance; 
perhaps also it will be possible to insist on the uncertainty of 
the information. But even in the case of the blackest and 
most malicious detraction or calumny, there is always the 
example of Christ to which to appeal, to soften all offended 
hearts. 

Joining the tenth verse of Matthew with the preceding, 
some have contended that there is here promulgated eight 
beatitudes. This is the more common opinion, and is embodied 
in catechetical instructions among English Catholics. Tostatus 
and others limit the number to seven, chiefly because the 
reward here indicated is not specifically different from that in 
the first beatitude. The whole discussion is vain. ‘The idea of 
numeration was certainly not in the Lord’s mind. Neither was 
it his purpose to so individualize these beatitudes that they 
might be numbered as distinct quotations. He had not in 
mind to give seven truths, or eight truths, but all truth; and 
naturally these truths intertwine and merge into one another. 
The numeration is a human invention to aid the mind to seize 
and retain the doctrine, and we believe that the number eight 
serves best for the purpose. As the doctrine of the tenth verse 
of Matthew is expanded and developed in the subsequent verses, 
we shall expound its sense in the exposition of the following 
texts: 
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II. Blessed are ye when 
men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 


12. Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad: for great is your 
reward in Heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 
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22. Blessed are ye, when 
men shall hate you, and when 
they shall reject you from 
them, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of man's sake. 


23. Rejoice in that day, 
and leap for joy: for behold, 
your reward is great in Heaven: 
for in the same manner did 
their fathers unto the prophets. 
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13. Yeare the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. 

I4. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 

IS. Neither do men light 
alamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 

16. Even solet your light 
shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is: 
in Heaven. 
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24. But woe unto you that 
are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation. 

25. Woe unto you, ye that 
are full now! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you, ye 
that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

26. Woe unto you, when 
all men shall speak well of 
you! for in the same manner 


‘did their fathers to the false 


prophets. 


In the 11th verse of Matthew, рйра is added after тортро» 


OREAK ЖМ; S, 0, V, БУЛА and IL 
Syriac versions, and is eridorsed by Origen. 


It is also found in the 
In the 13th verse 


of Matthew, we find the reading SAnOnv in М, В, С, І, 33, and 


in some codices of the Philoxenian Syriac. 


‘The «greater 


number of authorities favor the reading Xx6fjvai. 
In the 25th verse of Luke, viv is added after é€umemAnopevor 


EU were Be LO; R X, A, and 7. 


In the 26th verse, most of 


the authorities add mavres before oi йудрото. 
In the life of man there are two contrary forces forever in 


action. 
have their followers. 


Both are powerful, both have their motives, and both 
Between these forces there is an essential 


enmity. The one is the spirit of the world, which makes man 
a creature of the earth; shapes his life in conformity with the 
ideas which regulate the life of worldlings; makes him a 
persona grata to the powerful ones of earth. The other is the 
Spirit of God, which moves man to renunciation of earthly 
goods; which moves man to despise the false philosophy, and 
the false principles of the earthly man for God and truth. 


6 
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These two spirits divide humanity into earthly men and 
heavenly men; and between these two classes there is a conflict. 
The power of the earth, and the fat of the earth have always 
been chiefly in the hands of the earthly class. Such things 
constitute the prize that the spirit of the world gives in return 
for the service of immortal souls, and many follow. ‘This 
spirit comes close to us; it is entrenched in every department 
of human life; it makes use of all the show and pomp, and 
pageantry. It labors in every plane of man’s life to eliminate 
the supernatural, and enthrone the natural. Man is by nature 
a fallen being; and to follow the spirit of the world, all that he 
has to do is to give up, and flow with the mighty tide of human 
life. To go with the Spirit of God means resistance and 
combat; it means to do things that nobody else is doing; it 
means to do at every step what man naturally hates to do; it 
means to cast our lot with the few, and forego comfort and ease, 
and to make our future mode of being, of which we know so 
little, more real than this sensible warm life which we love. 
Hence it is verified that the many and the powerful are arrayed 
on the side of the spirit of the world, and these have always 
persecuted those who followed not the world’s mode of thinking 
and the world’s mode of doing. This has been the history of 
man from the beginning. The impious Cain slew the pious 
Abel. Abraham was compelled to go out from his own people 
and from his own possessions in order to serve God. ‘The 
infidel Ishmael harrassed Isaac; the impious Esau hated and 
sought to kill Jacob. The brethren of Joseph conspired against 
his life. Pharaoh and his hosts oppressed Israel; the Israelites 
themselves turned against Moses; Saul sought the life of David. 
The persecution of the early Prophets may be learned from the 
soliloquy of Eliah: “And he said: I have been very zealous 
for the Lord God of hosts: because the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away."—I. (III.) Kings, XIX. ід. It 
was no light persecution that drew from the man of God such а: 
bitter plaint. ‘The Prophet Micah prophesied the truth to the 
impious Ahab, and was therefor smitten in the face, and cast 
into prison, afflicted and reserved for death. Jeremiah 
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prophesied the truth to the princes of Israel, and because he 
would not fill them with false vain hopes, they smote him, and 
cast him into prison. They sought power from the King to 
kill him: “Then they took Jeremiah and cast him into the 
dungeon of Malchiah the son of Hammelech, that was in the 
court of the prison: and they let down Jeremiah with cords. 
And in the dungeon there was no water, but mire; so Jeremiah 
sank in the mire."—]J]er. XX XVIII. 6. 

It is a well founded tradition with Jews and early Fathers 
that Jeremiah was sawed in twain by a saw by command 
of the impious Manasseh. 

Of the persecutions of the Saints of the Old Law Paul 
discourses in Hebrews, ХІ. 37—38: “They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was 
not worthy. They wandered in deserts, and in mountains; in 
dens and caves of the earth.” 

A terrible persecution fell upon the faithful of Israel under 
the Seleucid. Now Christ looking forward, and foreseeing 
that the life of his Church would be in persecution, animated 
his followers to fortitude and perseverance by the example of 
the heroes of old. As his discourse was primarily intended for 
his Apostles and disciples, he brings into especial prominence 
what the lives of the Prophets had been. ‘They were called to 
succeed into the place of the Prophets, to make head against 
the same spirit of the world, to speak God's truth fearlessly ; 
and they were to expect the same treatment at the hands of the 
world. And they received it. The story of the first three 
centuries tells of the mighty conflict between the exponents of 
the law of Christ and the spirit of the world. Тһе Christians 
were hated by men; the name of Christian was an emblem of 
reproach and reviling. And those heroes of old actually did 
rejoice, and were glad in the midst of persecution; for they 
looked forward to Christ and his reward. 

'The qualification that the Evangelists record here is plain. 
Luke says that the persecution must be for Christ's sake; and 
Matthew says that, to be meritorious, it must be falsely put 
upon us. "То suffer persecution for crime places not a man in 
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this blessed class. ‘These evils must, as Matthew says, be borne 
for the sake of righteousness, which he afterwards explains to 
be borne for the sake of the Lord. Hence St. Peter saith: 
“ But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. But if any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him 
glorify God for this cause.”—I. Pet. IV. 15—16. 

It is evident that Christ is here .not merely exhorting to 
perseverance through persecution, but predicting a state which, 
in various degrees, has always been the life of the Church. 

Some explain the zame of which Christ speaks, in saying 
that men would cast out their лате as evil, to mean not the 
proper name of the individual, but the name of Christian, by 
which his followers were to be known. Though this is 
supported by the authority of able commentators, I prefer to 
understand thereby the individual name of the several ones. 
The name of a man is a symbol of the man, and its hearing 
calls up an idea of the man in the human mind. Christ 
signified that so intense would be the world’s hatred, that any 
symbol that called up the idea of his followers in the minds of 
their persecutors would be hated, and its very sound would stir 
the soul with deep disgust. This opinion includes the former; 
for it says that every appellation by which men would designate 
his followers would be hated by men. 

The Lord not only exhorts to patience in these trials and 
persecutions, but even bids them rejoice and be glad. Now 
these words plainly mean that Christ’s followers should be more 
pleased at the reception of persecution than its opposite. This 
is impossible to the natural man. It is impossible for the 
indifferently good man. And yet it is the only logical position 
for a Christian. | 

'The error with many Christians is that they never receive 
into their souls the fulness of the truths of Christianity. They 
receive a certain smattering of half understood truths, and hang 
feebly to these, at the same time that they go largely with the 
world. The world has no difficulty in placing its inducements 
before men; they are in our own corrupt nature, and in 
everything we see; but Heaven’s inducements only reveal 
themselves to the soul that has purified itself from the grosser 
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things of earth, and hence they are often neglected and ignored. 
Now the Christian code demands things of a man that he will 
not do without an inducement; and Christ holds out this 
inducement in the great reward in Heaven. 

Erroneous theorists have attacked the goodness of actions 
done for reward. In fact, the doctrine of the service of God for 
hope of reward is almost exclusively a Catholic tenet. ‘That 
the doctrine is supported by clear scriptural authority, is 
sufficiently proven from this passage, but we have cumulative 
evidence for the same doctrine in the Psalter, in Paul's Epistles 
and in other portions of Scripture. Man has an obligation to 
pay heed to all the Lord's words, and very often in Scripture is 
the hope of reward held out as an inducement for man's service. 
It would be absurd to hold out to man this hope, if it were 
wrong for man to make of it a motive of action. And in the 
present text, and in many other declarations of the Lord, the 
hope of reward is made the very foundation of man's Christian 
life. Catholic commentators cite in proof of the Catholic 
doctrine verse 112 of Ps. CXIX. (Vulg. CXVIII.) which stands 
thus in the Vulgate:  *Inclinavi cor meum ad faciendas 
justificationes tuas in seternum propter retributionem." The 
Hebrew original does not justify this reading. According to 
the aforesaid original, it should read: “I have inclined my 
heart to perform thy statutes forever, even unto the end." 
Hence, there is no proving force in the arguments drawn from 
the Vulgate reading of this text. But we do not need this text. 
The great hope that animated Paul in his great life was the 
hope of reward. He fills his hearers with that same great hope. 
He appeals to the example of “Moses who esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, 
for he looked forward unto the recompense of a reward."— 
Heb. XI. 26. 

'The error of those who reject the service that looks forward 
unto a reward is that they falsely believe that the respect of a 
reward detracts from the love of God. "This is not so; for God 
himself is the essence of that reward. God has prepared a 
blessed state of existence for man, in which he is to enjoy the 
vision of God, and a state of transcendental happiness with 
God. It is his will that man should strive to attain this, and 
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he holds it before him amid the heavy sorrows of earth. The 
appreciation of felicity, which is God’s gift, takes nothing from 
the giver, but intensifies our love for the Supreme Good; for 
the reason that he is good to us. "То endeavor to love God, 
even though he were oblivious of us, and had nothing for us, is 
to endeavor to conceive an impossible concept. God would 
deny his nature, if he were not good to the being into whom he 
had placed capability and longings for the vision of God. 
And any thought that contemplated changing the nature 
of God is impossible and vain. Man is asked to love God, 
as he is, the Supreme Good and rewarder of man. In this 
concept, God and his reward are embraced in the same order 
that they exist in his own divine nature; and the act is 
possible and good. Any other conception is impossible to man 
and a vanity. It would be as reasonable to ask one’s self, 
if one would be willing to go to Hell to avoid sin. The 
concept deserves no answer, because it implies a contradiction, 
and is unthinkable. 

The second term here used by Luke to express joy in 
persecution is скіртісатє from oxiptdw, which properly means 
to spring, to leap, to bound. It indicates a great degree of joy, 
which is often manifested by such movements. The true life 
of the Christian can not be understood by the world. These 
are especially the days of half men and half Christians, and not 
much heed is paid to this divine exhortation. Man would 
rejoice in such manner, if he made a million, or received a high 
office, or rose to fame. ‘These are the realities of earth, and the 
earthly man rejoices in their possession. Now faith makes the 
possessions of Heaven equally real to the heavenly man, and he 
rejoices in their possession. As the very pushing forward to 
the things of God involves a persecution, and as persecution is 
the best test that we have broken away from the spirit of the 
world, and are following the Spirit of God, so does the Christian 
rejoice in persecution, to which is attached a corresponding 
reward. This is only possible for the man who lives in 
Heaven, and who counts his?wealth by what he has stored up 
there, and rejoices in its accumulation. Filled with this spirit, 
Peter and John, when beaten for the cause of Christ, “went 
forth from the presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were 
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accounted worthy to suffer shame for his name.—-Acts, V. 41. 
Sustained by the same hope, the martyrs went forth intrepidly 
and gladly to die for Christ. 

The prophecy contained in the words of Christ was literally 
fulfilled in the lives of the Apostles, and all his first followers. 
It has been fulfilled ever since in the life of the Church, and in 
greater or less degree in the lives of her individual members. 
The peace which came to the Church under Constantine was 
soon after broken by Julian the Apostate. He was succeeded 
by the Arians, who enlisted the power of the state against the 
members of the true faith. As the Church spread to other 
lands, she encountered the opposition of the spirit of the world, 
and the words of Christ were fulfilled in the lives of her 
teachers and her children. The mighty wave of Islamism 
swept over the East, and setting in westward threatened to 
submerge Christianity. The Church was allowed to suffer but 
not to die. And then the great Apostasy broke out, and 
marshalled all the elements peculiarly worldly against the old 
Church. Protestantism rejects ‘blessings, and absolutions, the 
intercession of Saints, the grace of the Sacraments; and in great 
measure the prospect of the future life. Protestantism essays 
to make a man respectable, and leave him on earth. It is the 
religion of the worldly minded. It casts out the real presence, 
because it is too supernatural Protestantism is Pelagian ; it 
appeals to the native pride in man, it falls back on the heathen 
virtues of our original nature. It places respectability above 
faith, and refinement above the law of God." "The Protestant 
with “closed affections, and haughty reserve, and dreariness 
within, falls back upon his worldly integrity, honor, energy, 
prudence, and perseverence.” Protestantism makes the most of 
the natural man; and the world has rewarded it. Protestantism 
has the wealth, and the power, and the refinement, and it looks 
down with pity and disdain on the ignorance and vulgarity of 
the Catholic Church. The world persecutes not Protestantism, 
because Protestantism is but a refined form of the spirit of the 
world. ‘This life holds out prizes to merit and exertion. Men 
rise above their fellows; they gain fame and honors, wealth and 
power, which we call worldly goods." Protestantism approves 
these. It fosters the thought that the natural man may follow 
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society with its social ranks, and aims, and pursuits, and 
pleasures, and prizes, and still serve Christ. Hence it gathers 
under its standard those who shrink away from an intensely 
supernatural religion. Тһе words of Christ have been ever true 
of the position of the Church with the world. They are true 
to-day. In every country in the world, the Church suffers the 
invasion of her rights, and the oppression of the worldly forces. 
In most cases, her members are chiefly of the despised class. 
The pride of intellect insults her, and laughs at her ordinances ; 
the power of the state wrongs her; the influence of wealth and | 
worldly position is pitted against her. The forms of persecution 
change, but the fixed enmity between the Church and the 
world’s forces, in some form, endures. Now when a man would 
leave the world’s camp, and go over to the Church, he must do 
" more than merely assent to some truth that he had formerly not 
received. He must change his whole life. This is a hard 
thing to do. Hence full conversions are not frequent. 
Protestantism allows to a man the pride of intellect; he may 
follow his own bent in religion. Catholicity demands the 
obedience of faith to mysteries and to authority. ‘‘ Protestant 
refinement teaches a man to politely seek his own; Catholic 
refinement moves to renunciation.” 

But it is not alone in the great life of the Church that 
persecution prevails, it must be also in the lives of individuals. 
In some form or other those who follow the principles of Christ 
must incur the persecution of the world. The words of Christ 
are corroborated by the words of Paul: ‘Yea and all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.”—II. Tim. 
ПІ. 12. In order to keep in harmony with the world, one must 
use the world’s methods, and as these are forbidden to the 
Christian, there arises a conflict. The spirit of the world, 
acting in the first ages, hunted the Christians to death; the 
spirit of the world, acting in England and Ireland, tore from 
the people property, civil rights, and even life itself. The 
spirit of the world, in our own country, wrongs the Catholic 
people, and discriminates against them in some of the blessings 
which should be insured by every form of government. 
Persecution is the criterion by which a man is known as 
Christ’s. 
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But a man may say: "I hold fast to Christ, and I 
experience no persecution." "True, but let him look closer, and 
he will find that it is because he is forever making compromises 
with the spirit of the world. “We fall into the many 
conventional modes of wrong-doing so easily. They do not 
shock the moral sense of the community; we come to move in 
the thought of the world. One after the other, we surrender 
principles of Christ's faith, and adopt the easier theories of the 
world, till our religion becomes the religion of the day, and this 
entails no persecution. The religion of the day takes the 
brighter side of the Gospel, —its tidings of comfort, its precepts 
of love; all darker, deeper views of man's condition being 
comparatively forgotten. This is the religion natural to a 
civilized age, and well has Satan dressed and completed it into 
an idol of truth. As the reason is cultivated, the taste formed, 
the affections and sentiments refined, a general decency and 
grace will, of course, spread over the face of society quite 
independently of the influence of Revelation. "That beauty and 
delicacy of thought, which is so attractive in books, then 
extends to the conduct of life, to all we have, all we do, all we 
are. Our manners are courteous; we avoid giving pain or 
offense. The love of the beautiful and the rule of expediency 
supersede conscience, and the sin which is out of taste is 
avoided. The awful mysteriousness of religion, the inflexible 
justice and wrath of God are explained away out of religion. 
Everything is bright and cheerful Religion is pleasant and 
easy, benevolence is the chief virtue." 

То prevent the religion of the day from becoming dull, it 
must receive modifications from the ever accommodating 
discoveries of science. Preaching must be айе. "The religion 
of the day has no place for St. John of old preaching: "Му 
little children, love one another.” ‘Hence excitements are 
eagerly sought out and rewarded. New objects in religion, new 
systems and plans, new doctrines, new preachers, are necessary 
to satisfy that craving which the so-called spread of knowledge 
has created." Now this religion of the day is Satan’s 
counterfeit ої the religion of Christ. “It has no true fear of 
God, no hatred of sin, no humility, no change of heart, no firm 
adherence to doctrinal truth. It isa religion which cultivates 
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the intellect without disciplining the heart. The men ої the 
day have not gone to the authority of God to seek what religion 
is, but they have made a religion of their own, after the manner 
of what they thought religion ought to be.” Man’s duty is not 
sought in the will of God, but in what the canons of society 
call elegant. The whole theory of the fall of man and the 
necessity of grace, of the wrath of God, and the eternity of hell 
has become unpopular, and it is set aside. Man is invited to 
have large views on human nature, to insist on the brotherhood 
of man. ‘The world has fallen into what St. Bernard calls 
a “maledicta securitas, a “cold self-wise, self-sufficient 
tranquility.” Deep contrition for sin is not a feature of the 
religion of the day. Sins are forgotten, and conscience sleeps. 
Such, in part, is the shallow creed of the day, popular because it 
puts no obstacle in the way of following the prizes of this life, 
but rather heightens the enjoyment of the present visible system 
of things. On the stage of human life we see believer and 
unbeliever move side by side; we see them engage in the divers 
affaits of human life; and we should never be able to tell who 
was the Christian, and who the unbeliever from their conduct 
of life. The Christian weakly holds to those elements of his 
creed which do not conflict with his worldly interests ; it is first 
the world and success in life, and then religion in a mild form 
for leisure moments. ‘The world persecutes no such man. But 
when a man, like the Baptist of old, squares everything with 
the law of Christ, then no matter what his station in life, the 
world will persecute him. If he be a laborer, the world in the 
form of the secret society will persecute him to force him into 
their ranks, that he may be able to sell his labor. It will 
persecute him in hatred of his faith, and call his intensity of 
faith bigotry. It will persecute him in his observance of the 
precepts of the Church, and call it superstition. He will lose 
many advantages that the spirit of the world holds out, because 
they can only be attained by the sacrifice of principles that he 
will not let go. ‘The spirit of the world laughs at the father of 
a large family, and calls him a fool because he will not subvert 
one of the basic laws of the universe. The toiler who will not 
engage in the obscene conversation of his fellows is unpopular. 
If he is wronged, and adopts the non-resistance of the 
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Gospel, he is dubbed a coward. Men wrong him, because he 
will not strike back, nor appeal to the arm of thelaw. It із а 
strong man who has the moral courage to kneel down and say 
morning or evening prayer when observed. Тһе man in 
business must lie and cheat in a hundred conventional ways or 
suffer in competition with those whose law is the spirit of the 
world. The professional man must in multifarious ways make 
compromises with the spirit of the world. | 

The words of Christ do not signify that in the life of the 
Christian there should be ever present an actual persecution, 
but that the trend of the world is opposed to the trend of the 
life of the Church and her children, and that their opposing 
interests and purposes will always more or less clash. It is easy 
to see the verification in the life of the Church. In the lives of 
her individual members, there will be times in which the 
persecution takes not on a specific form, but in every life which 
passes through the ordinary span of earthly existence, and 
adheres closely to the principles of belief and conduct of Christ, 
there will be times of actual persecution suffered for Christ’s 
high law, and the more intense the elements that separate the 
Christian’s life from the life of the world, the more exposed is 
he to the fiercer attack of the spirit of the world in its Protean 
forms. 

St. Luke balances the doctrine by placing in antithesis the 
destiny of the worldly man. He proclaims woe to the rich, to 
those that are filled, to those that laugh, and to those who have 
the praises of men. ‘The words are not to be taken in their 
bald literalism, but in the light of the context, and according to 
the analogy of faith. In proclaiming woe to the rich, Christ is 
simply completing and corroborating the first beatitude. When 
a proposition is true, its contrary must be false. The doctrine 
of the first beatitude is true, it denominates the elect of God ; 
hence its contrary must denominate those who are not the elect 
of God, and their destiny is proclaimed in the woe addressed to 
them. What Christ here condemns is not man's possession of 
property, but property's possession of man. He condemns пої 
the philanthropic, charitable rich man whom we may conceive 
in our thoughts, but the concrete rich man as we find him, and 
as every age has found him. It has been well said of man that 
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he is “a vulture flying through this world, and looking for 
something to eat, and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given him." "The possibility isin man’s nature to 
have riches and not trust in them, to consider the goods of the 
world as intrusted to man’s stewardship, to be wisely applied to 
relieve suffering, and promote the welfare of society. Upon 
such a rich man the denunciation falls not. But where shall 
we find such a rich man? Considering man’s nature as he is, 
there is a close connection between the having of wealth and 
the trusting in wealth, and hence the terrible words of the 
Savior mean that the possession of wealth is a calamity to the 
Christian, and that morally speaking it is inconsistent with the 
state of salvation. 

The state of the Christian in its highest form consists in 
renunciation; its middle form adapted to ordinary Christian life 
is expressed by Solomon: “Give ше neither riches nor 
poverty; but supply me with that which is needful and 
sufficient.” And in the following verse, Solomon gives the 
reason: “Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say: who is the 
Lord; or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” For the man of strong faith and great love of God, the 
state of voluntary poverty is the best, but for the man who lives 
in the middle plane of the Christian life, sufficient property for 
comfortable livelihood affords the best state for Christian life. 
To strive by honorable means to have this, does not place man 
in the class condemned here by Christ; at the same time that 
the higher state is held out to those who are strong enough to 
bear it. When a man is in great poverty, he is apt to 
become sullen and discouraged. A certain feeling of moral 
irresponsibility is apt to come upon him, and he may become 
oblivious of the dignity of his manhood. Не will not think of 
Heaven, while his children are ragged, his home cold, and he 
and his family hungry. Hence, while teaching the great spirit 
of renunciation to all, we have need to inculcate thrift and 
frugality to those of the humbler walks of life, not as a slight 
evil that we must tolerate while living here, but as a positive 
virtue befitting their state of life. Therefore the spirit of 
poverty must pervade all Christians, and even those who are 
exhorted to save their earnings are to be taught their transitory 
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character. The words of Christ invite to a state which insures 
the highest moral development of man, which ranges between 
strict renunciation and the possession of a competence. ‘The 
rich man who serves God well is an exception to his class, and 
as an exception, he emerges from the woe pronounced against 
the rich by Christ. It is very difficult to be this exceptional 
rich man. So difficult indeed is it to possess wealth, and hold 
our course Heavenward, that the Lord in another place uttered 
these dreadful words: ‘Verily I say unto you that a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” And again: 
«І say unto you, it is easier for а camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.”—Matt. XIX. 23—24. 

The whole tenor of the New Testament is in praise of 
poverty, and in condemnation of riches. St. James indeed 
declares that the election of God regards the poor: “Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him?— 
Jas. II. 5. When we see certain people of wealth leading 
respectable lives, and faithfully attending divine worship, and 
engaging in philanthropic work ; and see on the other hand the 
vulgarity, and the narrowness of soul, and the coarse tastes, and: 
perhaps the coarser sins into which poverty has plunged a man, 
we may be disposed to believe that the words of the Lord must 
be taken with a certain latitude, and that perhaps all that was 
intended was a general counsel against excessive covetousness 
and avarice. "This is erroneous. In commending poverty, the 
Lord had regard to the state considered in itself, and he by no 
means commended all who might be in that state. But the 
state itself is consistent with the law of the Gospel; and in 
itself, it offers no obstacle to the perfect law. If sins are 
- committed in poverty, they are not committed as a resultant of 
the state itself. Of course, the vast majority of the world's 
population is poor, and the elect are few, so that a man may not 
fall back”on his mere poverty as a title to salvation; but he сап 
regard such state as in itself consistent with the highest 
perfection. Now as regards the state of the wealthy, the very 
state is a hindrance to the service of God. "А man in such а 
state must continually battle against a powerful tendency of the 
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most deadly character, which springs from the very state itself. 
If outward respectability were religion, then it would be well 
with the rich, but God is the searcher of hearts. The vices of 
the poor appear to all; we judge according to appearance, and 
we condemn them. Gold hides the vices of the rich. Wealth 
becomes a substitute in man’s heart for God, and we see it not. 
Riches generate a haughtiness that extends even to man’s 
relations to God. Riches increase the love of this life, and the 
Lord says if a man love this life, he shall lose it. Riches exalt 
a man, inflate his heart, and fill him with a notion of his own 
power and security. The evil of riches consists not so much in 
the commission of low vulgar sins which shock society, as in 
the cold, haughty barrenness of heart which repels God. "The 
Christian law demands humility of heart, and how will the rich 
man have humility, to whom riches open every door? who by 
the power of riches receives the admiration and obsequiousness 
of the people? who is received everywhere with great 
consideration and respect? who is heard with deference, and 
obeyed with promptitude? who knows not what it is to be 
opposed? ‘There is no greater obstacle to the entrance of God 
into the soul of man than that cold proud self-sufficiency that 
comes of wealth. Christ demands that the great business of 
life should be religion. The rich man spreads himself out in 
many pursuits, and occupations. There is politics, there are 
the enjoyments of social life, there is power, and the fascination 
of business; and among all these, there may be a little bit of 
religion. Everything in the rich man's life tends to make the 
present visible order of things more real and delectable, and the 
unseen God and his world unreal. Hence does Paul admonish 
Timothy: “But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare. and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows."—I. Tim. VI. 9--то. And Solomon saith: “He 
that trusteth in his riches shall fall.”—Prov. I. 22. 

'To serve God, a man must break with the world. Now 
every object that man sets his heart on short of God retards his 
progress towards God. Riches multiply these objects. Who 
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can have riches and not love them? and we cannot love God 
and Mammon. Riches give to а man a false conception of his 
life, and his relations to God. ‘The true state of fallen man is 
that he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. But the rich man feels within himself: “I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and am in need of nothing.” Wealth 
encircles a man, and hems him in by many agencies that shut 
out Heaven, that make him proud, and that minister to his 
worst inclinations. Therefore does God say to man by the 
mouth of Jeremiah: “I spoke to thee in the day of thy 
prosperity, and thou saidst: I will not hear.”—Jer. XXII. 21. 

Just as soon as a man begins to go after riches as the great 
business of life, God begins to die out of his soul. It can not 
be otherwise. Christ has said that we can not serve God and 
Mammon, the god of riches. Where a man's treasure is, there 
is his heart. Riches are the treasure of a man upon earth, and 
he takes his heart from God and gives it to them. 

With the accumulation of riches comes an ever increasing 
love of money-getting and business. А man finds that he can 
think of nothing else. Everything else seems flat and unreal, 
save gain. To protect his possessions, he will adopt the 
world’s code of business. He will employ the world’s many 
“conventional deceits and prevarications in the details of his 
business." ‘The world says that success in life is to make 
money ; Christ says that success in life is to renounce all things 
and follow him. The rich man chooses the advice of the 
world. Man is inclined by nature to live by sense; and riches 
intensify it. Man is called by God to live by faith; and riches 
prevent it. Riches make a man love excessively this visible 
state of things. Hence doth the Scriptures say: “О Death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man who hath peace 
in his possessions. То а man that is at rest, and whose ways 
are prosperous in all things, and who is yet able to take meat.— 
Eccli. XLI. 1—2. 

The power that riches give a man makes him intolerant of 
the doctrines of Christianity. His opinions are flattered by the 
world; he feels self-confident; he will treat with God on a 
business basis. | "Не falls into the heresy of attempting 
salvation on Jarger lines than Christ authorized." He mistakes 
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his accoutrements for a part of his being; he is full of the pride 
of life. He sees that the world worships what he possesses ; 
and as this is the only world of which he knows aught, he 
rejoices in riches as an end; and here is one of the great errors 
of life. The rich man may retain some affiliation to the 
Church or to some sect. He is treated with consideration in 
the Church. Imperceptibly he is filled with the belief that 
God will deal with him on the same basis. Riches exaggerate 
the importance of the world and self. They give a man a 
footing to stand on, and draw him away from dependence оп 
God. They fill him with pride, and make him less receptive of 
divine truth, less responsive to Christian practice. We find the 
rich at theatres, balls, banquets, and in the marts of business; 
we find few of them at the confessional, or kneeling to receive 
the ashes of penance on their brows. 

Riches give а; man his own way in the world, and he 
extends it to the things of God. Human nature shrinks from 
humiliation; and riches intensify this repugnance. Riches 
move a man to self-complacency and self-approbation. The 
rich man relies upon himself, and rests contented with himself. 
The world is a great respecter of persons, and its worship 
of the rich man obscures in him the true conception of 
human life. He struts forth upon the stage of life as a chief 
actor, the world applauds, his heart is puffed up, and he forgets 
God. 

There is a special significance in these words of the Lord: 
*Ye have received your consolation.” It is like in sense to 
those words which the Lord puts in the mouth of Abraham: 
“ Son, remember that thou didst receive good things in thy life 
time, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.” It is the mysterious dispensation of 
God to permit full often those who serve the world to receive a 
large portion of its goods. It may be that there are certain 
good qualities and deeds in the lives of such men, which not 
being of a nature to merit supernatural good, are compensated by 
temporal prosperity. In this view, I class every man outside 
the Catholic Church;in one class, for Protestantism is of the 
world and worldly. We see in all countries that the wealth 
and power of the earth is in the possession of non-Catholics. 
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Catholic and non-Catholic emigrant came to this land on 
equal footing. The Catholic was as well endowed with ability 
to labor as his non-Catholic neighbor, and he labored more. 
But yet the land and the fulness thereof is in the hands of 
non-Catholics. I see a ruling of Providence here, permitting 
the world’s worshippers to receive their reward here. 

The being full and laughing spoken of in the 35th verse of 
. Luke do not constitute specific states of life. ‘They are mere 
resultants of the general state of being rich, and they more 
graphically describe the tenor of the life of the rich. "They are 
full with the goods of the world, secure behind worldly power, 
and the soul and its higher life is forgotten. 

The satisfying of every bodily want works a great 
enervation of the spiritual side of our nature. The fearful 
hardships, cold, and death in the Alps kept not back Hannibal's 
soldiers from the rich plains of Italy. But the comforts of 
Capua vanquished them. So it is with the Christian. Тһе 
pampering of the body distorts the man's nature, and draws him 
closer to the plane of the beast; whereas it should be the aim 
of his life to get the beast out of him. Paul chastised his body, 
and brought it into subjection, lest he should become a 
reprobate, and those that are full indulge the body, which 
therefore holds the mastery. This fulness signifies the 
ascendancy of matter over spirit. The world grows into the 
heart of the full man, and eats it away. We see all about us 
perfectly materialized lives, well fed, and well clothed, 
independent of everybody, and oblivious of God. 

Those who laugh are those, who having the substance of 
this world, take into their hearts the frivolous thought, and the 
vain pleasures of the day. The problem of human life demands 
soberness, thoughtfulness, sorrow, and suffering. But these 
have no thought of the deeper part of man’s life. They 
surround themselves by a false world. The entire thought of 
this false world is vain and deceitful. New pleasures are 
continually sought for the cloyed senses. The better elements 
in man's nature become dwarfed and stupefied. An intense 
selfishness comes over the man. "Phe mighty attraction of the 
sensible world has weakened his interest in a spiritual Heaven. 
A thought of death, or eternity, or God can not struggle 
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through the thick wall of vain pleasures and pursuits. There 
is no time for reflection; his mind is always occupied by 
worthless issues. It is impossible that God should have his 
rightful place in such a soul. This is the curse of this age. 
Men are full, and laughing, and indulging in vain theories, and 
setting up worldly creeds in religion. "The material life of man 
has advanced immensely during the last half century, but his 
spiritual life has gone backwards. Our people do not know 
their religion, and do not care to know it. Imperceptibly they 
assimilate much of the false thought round about them, and 
become weak in faith. The natural world is always with us; 
we only come into relations with the supernatural world. by 
positive effort. 

Most men live amid the superficialities and shows of the 
world, never thinking of the divine idea in man’s life. And in 
it all there is a nameless unrest; the soul sent into this world to 
struggle for the One Good will not be at rest while its powers 
are being wasted in filling the belly with meat. 

If man’s life were to end here, there is no period of the 
world’s history in which I would rather live than in the present. 
And the evil lies in the fact that men in general live just as if 
this life were “the be-all and end-all here." They grow 
attached to this life, they praise its progress, they have no other 
life but this; their religion is a mere dead name; all the vitality 
of their being is expended on things whose duration is measured 
by time. Now as no medicine will effect a cure, unless the 
cause of the malady be removed, so there is no hope of making 
а man religious until the cause of his irreligiousness is taken 
away. It is vain to work on the surface of a man’s life, 
and endeavor to make a man religious by agencies that only 
affect what I might call the outside of a man’s life. A man 
must probe into the inmost soul, and dislodge the idol of 
this world. It is fearful to contemplate the number of 
nominally religious men, whose service of this world is an 
intense living reality ; and whose service of Christ is a farce. 
Such men are incapable of making any real sacrifices for 
Christ. If the world offers any considerable prize for 
deserting Christ, they straightway desert him. They think 
the world's thoughts, and live the world's life; and fall into 
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a certain spiritual lethargy, in which there is no vivid 
apprehension or any wish for anything that is above the range 
of the senses. 

Our young men start in life with the idea that the chief 
aim of life is success in this material world. Man’s relations to 
God are either set aside altogether or crowded into a corner. 
We measure everything by the standard of the material world. 
Christ has placed in contrast here the two sides of our life, and 
pronounced the sentence of both. The whole plan of the 
Lord’s argument here is laid in antitheses. There is a contrast 
between the mode of life of the elect here and their life 
hereafter; and the thought is strengthened by the specific 
contrast. Such specific contrast is now established between the 
present pleasure of the reprobate and his future misery. It is 
not the sense that only the rich reprobate will suffer the 
miseries here specified; but that feature of reprobation is taken 
which specifically contrasts with their present lot, to heighten 
the effect of the terrible words. It is a teaching of Catholic 
theology that, in the pain of sense in hell, man will suffer 
especially in those things in which he sinned while on earth; 
and this truth, in a general form, is also included in the sense 
of the present passage. - 

Christ also pronounces а woe, against those of whom шеп 
speak well. We must explain this passage according to the 
analogy of the whole argumentation. The mere fact that men 
speak well of a man is not an evidence of evil life. In fact, 
Christ bids his followers so live that men will be forced to 
speak well of them. And truly the man of sterling virtue will 
have the favorable testimony of his community, even in this 
degenerate age. The fair speaking of men, which Christ 
here reprobates, is the approbation bestowed on men by the 
spirit of the world. It denotes the opposite of the persecution 
promised to the elect of God. It is that popularity that is 
obtained by the sacrifice of some of the principles of true 
religion. It is that aura popularis that will come to a man 
who winks at the vices and errors of the time. If a man should 
arise and tell the American people that their laws contravened 
the laws of God, and that the better life of man was stifled by 
the nature of our life, he would be laughed to scorn, and men 
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would rejoice that he had no power to enforce his opinions. 
But let some fellow arise and apotheosize our godless 
materialism, and press and people applaud. Recently in 
England the representative of this Nation proclaimed his idea 
of a noble nature to be one * who was sufficiently conscious of 
fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions; who has a faith too 
wide for doctrine, and a benevolence untrammeled by creed.” 
The words are blasphemous, but the people of two continents 
honor the man for the utterance. The clamor of the world will 
be in favor of its own heroes, and against those who oppose its 
principles. When the prophets of old announced to the impious 
kings of Israel and Judah the wrath of God and the impending 
chastisement, they received prisons and death; the false 
prophets flattered their vanity, and received honors. John the 
Baptist would have escaped the sword of Herod, had he winked 
at his incestuous union. ‘The spirit of the world has always 
spoken evil of the Church; it applauds the false sects. The 
English language is deeply infected with hatred of the Church 
and her principles. In large part the press of the world is 
anti-Catholic. The law-making power in the world is largely 
anti-Catholic. ‘The priests of the Church are driven into exile, 
as being inimical to the state. Her allegiance to authority is 
decried as unpatriotic. Now when the spirit of the world, 
which so persecutes the Church, speaks well of a man, it is an 
evident sign that the distinction between the tenor of his 
thoughts and deeds and those of the world is not sharply drawn. 
'The Church has had to deplore in every age the defection of 
her weak children, who have sacrificed Catholic principles for 
the favor of the spirit of the world." 

Whether in high or low place, the man who stands squarely 
on the Catholic platform will encounter the opposition of the 
spirit of the world. The man who will keep his Catholicity in 
the background, and temper it to meet the exigencies of the 
times, will not meet this opposition, and will fall under the 
head here spoken of by Christ. 'The truth of this passage is 
not an isolated member, but forms a feature of the general 
argument. : 
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13. . Ye are the salt ої the 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. 


I4. Ye are the light of the 


world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 
15. Neither do men light a 


lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 


16. Even solet your light 
shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is 
in Heaven. 
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It is plain that the address here is to the Apostles and 


disciples in their capacity as teachers of mankind. The whole 
discourse was first for them, and for the world through them. 
In the foregoing passage, where the Lord directly addresses the 
rich, he had not in mind any of his disciples. It was ап 
oratorical form of speech, in which a principle is attacked by an 
apostrophe to its exponents. But іп the present passage, the 
discourse is a personal address, and is only verified in Christ’s 
teachers. No greater thing can be said of a man than that he 
is the salt of the earth. Salt has two principal effects. It gives 
savor to food, and it preserves organic matter from corruption. 
Now the legates of Christ accomplish these two effects in the 
moral order in the nations of the earth. The world was without 
the knowledge of God, and without faith. It was like unsalted 
food, having no savor for its Creator. "The legates of Christ 
gave it knowledge of God, and salted it by faith. They did 
this in the beginning by diffusing throughout the land the 
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message of Christ. They gradually formed themselves into a 
great system, a great organism, and this has kept alive the 
faith of Christ ever since. То them every man must come 
for salt, that God may be pleased with the savor of his 
soul Here again we see the design of Christ to teach the 
world by commissioned men, having authority to teach in 
his name. 

Salt preserves from corruption; and the teachers of the 
New Law were to save men from the moral corruption of sin by 
preaching the word, by instructing the young, by administering 
the sacraments; in a word, by employing every remedy left on 
earth by Christ for the destruction of sin. He gave into their 
hands his doctrine, his sacraments, his commission. In 
declaring them to be the salt of the earth, the universality of 
Christ's kingdom is proclaimed. They were to operate among 
all the nations of the earth, and salt them with Christ's doctrine 
and moral code. 

It is a true adage: ‘Corruptio optimi pessima;” hence 
the Lord places in contrast to their high function in the world, 
the terrible effect of their defection. Salt is a first principle in 
its line of action. Its properties of salting and preserving come 
from the nature that God has given it, and can not be given by 
any second cause. It is vain to object against the argument of 
Christ that the conditional sentence involves a contradiction: 
salt can not lose its savor. An argument may conclude, even 
though the conditional premise be an impossibility. For 
instance, we can say: “If God ceased to exist, all creation 
would cease to exist." The conclusion is just, and illustrates 
how essentially creatures depend on God. Therefore this 
impossible conditional here has a just conclusion. ‘The 
corruption of salt would be irremediable. And as it has no 
other uses in human life, it would be cast out as an inert, 
worthless element. The natural fact is not based on technical 
knowledge. The Savior chose one of the simplest facts in 
ordinary life to serve as an illustration of a high truth in the 
moral order. There is no waste of nerve power to seize the 
sensible illustration. The Savior wished not that the mind 
should rest there, but that it should immediately seize the 
metaphorical sense, which relates to man’s life. 
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The apostolic body is also а first principle in its order of 
causality. If it should fail, there is no power on earth by 
which it could be restored. The souls of men are as dependent 
on it as meat is upon salt. There is nothing higher than it, 
except God himself. God could have devised other agencies to 
administer religion to men, but he has not done so. ‘The power 
of the Spirit operates in the souls of men, but its ordinary 
method is to work through the medium of that apostolic body. 
Their work is to give that which by nature men have not, and 
to preserve them from the corruption to which by nature they 
are prone. Меп were not expected to receive their religion by 
private inspiration, or from the written word. They were to be 
salted by the salt of the earth. And the salt of the earth was 
not to be salted by any other agency. The Lord Jesus was to 
go back to his Father, and leave them supreme upon earth ; and 
leave all men dependent on them. If they failed, the present 
plan of redemption would fail. Men can err, and come back to 
the source, and be re-salted ; but if the source fail, there is no 
further remedy on earth. "The truth is expressed in a metaphor, 
and we must not look for a metaphysical exactness in its 
application. The plain sense is that the Apostles and their 
successors are the first principle in the human agency that God 
employs to work the salvation of men; and the nature of their 
calling renders a failure on their part of terrible consequence. 
As a body they could not fail. God placed an element of 
infallibility in their head, and in the entire body united to the 
head; but as mere individuals they could fail, and some 
have failed. То illustrate this point, let us in spirit set 
out with Paul on his first journey. He was the salt of the 
earth, going to give savor to the gentiles. Let us suppose 
that at that juncture he failed, and denied Christ. The 
great Churches of Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Galatia, 
Ephesus, and Colossus, would never have been. The fate 
of multitudes rested on the fidelity of Paul; the fate of 
many rests upon every proper successor of the Apostles. 
God could send an angel to do the work that man fails in, 
but he does not so. It is true that the faithlessness of one 
of the band is in part made good by the fidelity of another 
legate of the Lord; but this does not change the nature of 
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the defection in itself considered. | Moreover, there are evil 
effects which follow the failure of a legate of Christ which can 
never be taken away. 

The world has passed through some changes since that 
time. ‘The teaching power of the Church then only consisted 
of those few individuals. The dependence of the world upon 
one of those few was greater than it is to-day upon any 
individual. Hence the evil effects would have been greater, 
had any one of them been false to his calling in his apostolic 
career. ‘The Church has now grown to such proportions, and 
her elements are so ordered, that, if the individual legate errs, 
his failure is in part made good by the great life of the Church, 
but the nature of his act is the same. The divine vitality of 
the adult Church, in a measure, neutralizes the effects of the 
wound inflicted ; but the individual becomes salt without savor, 
and those souls, who stand in the especial need of salt, corrupt 
and die. Every member of the priesthood of Christ is a portion 
of the salt of the earth. From the moment that the care of 
souls is committed to him, he stands to them in the relation of 
salt to food. One of his people may fall away, and the general 
body suffers no special evil results. But if he fail, the whole 
body suffers. "The evil that results can only be properly judged 
by God who sees the proper condition of the soul’s life. The 
strong are weakened, the weak fall away, and a great enervation 
invades the general body. Now it is not the intention of the 
Lord to cut off the possibility of penance to the unfaithful 
legate. He speaks only of the effects produced by him while 
actually unfaithful to his calling, and no figure could express it 
better than the salt without its savor. 

The terrible condition of the fallen legate is well expressed 
by the unprofitableness of salt without its savor. It has no 
proper uses. The corruption in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms does not render absolutely worthless the thing 
affected. Its corruption is a change, by which its elements 
dissolve to unite in other compounds. Organic compounds rot, 
and form manure, which supports new forms of life. But the 
moral corruption of the legate of God renders him, as such, an 
absolutely worthless creature of God, and no good results follow 
to redeem, in any measure, his fall. 
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This is yet more forcibly expressed in another discourse of 
the Lord, recorded by St. Luke in the 34th and 35th verses of 
the XIV. Chapter of his Gospel: “Salt is good: but if 
the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is not fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill, but men cast 
it out." 

The contrast between the state of fidelity and the fallen 
state of the legate of Christ is terrible. In his faithful state, we 
see him a heavenly leader among men. While they are given 
to necessary worldly issues, he is interceding to God for them. 
He is filling his soul with divine truths, “till it thrills in every 
nerve of him, and pulses in every drop of his blood", and then 
he comes among them, and imparts to them the truth which 
has passed through his own heart, and lives in Біт. He is ап 
augel of life. 

But on the other hand the fallen legate lies in his dishonor. 
He may preserve his outward respectability, according to the 
world's pattern. But before God, his life is foul and 
unprofitable. There is not а sadder sight in all the universe 
than the salt of the éarth which has lost its savor. The high 
powers given him remain inert. He may still cling to his 
place, and exclude the profitable agent. A common man can 
fall, and go down to hell, and draw no one with him. Not so 
the priest of God. Не is appointed to administer to human 
souls that without which they shall perish, and his failure, 
whether through inertia or positive deed, affects many lives. 
Therefore there is nothing grander or better on earth than the 
faithful legate; nothing baser or more unprofitable than the 
unfaithful one. 

So necessary was it that the teachers of mankind should 
value the high functions that they were to perform in the 
world, that the Lord enforces the lesson of this first figure by a 
second of equal force, which especially relates to their capacity 
as teachers. They are the light of the world. God illumines 
the material earth by the luminaries of heaven. Earth is 
dependent on them for its light. If they withhold it, the earth 
із dark. God could have given light to earth in other ways, 
but he has established this way. In like manner, God illumines 
the moral world by teachers. They are the luminaries of 
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the spiritual world of men. Christ is the essential light of the 
world; his legates are the avenues by which it comes to man. 
If they withhold their light, the world becomes dark. 

One of the worst evils of the world of that day was the 
moral darkness of paganism. These lights of the world were to 
dispel that darkness and they did it. The darkness of 
materialism now hangs like a pall over the civilized world, and 
this is harder to be dispelled. The teachers of mankind are less 
intense now, and hearts are less receptive of truth. What the 
world needs is more light, not the false light that makes objects 
appear in false proportions; but the pure light of Heaven, that 
shows man his duty and his destiny. The world was recovered 
from the darkness of paganism by those few luminaries. The 
luminaries have now been greatly multiplied. If they all shone 
with the intensity of the first Apostles, even this Stygian 
darkness must give place to light. Again, we must call 
attention to the fact that the divine idea of religion is not that 
every man should illumine himself by independent dealing with 
God himself, but that some men should teach, and others should 
be taught. This idea prevails only in the Catholic Church. 
At every step, one finds a contradiction between Protestantism 
and the Scriptures. The time is coming when the issue will 
not be between Protestantism and Catholicity, but between 
no-religion and Catholicity. | 

The relevance ої the city on the hill to the present theme 
is not immediately evident. Without doubt, the city on the 
hill is the Church of Christ. This is clearly evidenced by the 
words of Isaiah, II. 2, and Micah, IV. 1: “Апа it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it" The 
location of the city on the hill is an easy figure to convey the 
truth that the Church of Christ was destined to be visible and 
conspicuous in the world. ‘The Church consists of various 
elements. There are elements of organization as a human 
society, and these are visible. There is its form of government 
and there are its representatives of authority. There are its 
rites, its sacrifice, and the outward signs of its sacraments; all 
these are visible. ‘Then there are the spiritual effects which are 
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operated by God іп the souls of the Church’s members through 
the Church, and these are not visible. Some of the truths of 
Christ have reference to these invisible effects, and some relate 
to the external organization of the Church. The present text 
refers to the visibility of the Church, and to such visibility 
that all must see it. It has impressed its character on every 
page of history; and the best achievements of man have 
been moulded by its thought. Now Christ intended that it 
should thus come forth before the eyes of men, and lay its 
truths before every man, that he might accept them, and be 
saved. From all quarters of the earth, man may lift up his 
eyes and see the city upon the hill. It is a beautiful figure, 
more expressive to an oriental mind. The usual site for 
villages in that land was some elevation. And the weary 
traveller can look a great way through the clear atmosphere 
and see in the distance the cluster of human habitations on 
the hill top. 

Now the Apostles were the chief factors in that first city 
on the hill. As the city grew, their successors were multiplied, 
but the design of Christ does not change regarding them. 
From the fact that they were to be the active guiding element 
in the city upon the hill, Christ destined that they should not 
live for themselves. Their lives belonged to humanity. Men 
were to look to them for words of doctrine and deeds of 
example. The eyes of all were to be directed to them, and their 
words were to be like to those of the Son of God. They were 
to stand high above the sordid issues of earth, spiritualized men, 
set up to enter far into the mysteries of the spiritual world, and 
reveal its truths to men. There is a native tendency in 
cultivated men to love mystery, to desire to go into some 
realm of thought, where only a few enter. There they 
create associations with those grander souls who wander 
through strange seas of thought. In the legate of Christ, 
this tendency should be totally aimed at the spiritual world. 
He should merge his whole life into its realities. | Не 
should study its manifestations, and the agencies that hinder 
its presence in the souls of men. Не will study psychology, 
to see wherein the human soul shuts itself out from its proper 
life. 
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The Lord enforces this figure by another. No man lights 
a candle, and hides its light under a bushel. In Luke, VIII. 16, 
he expresses the same thought in slightly different form: "Мо 
man when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under a bed; but setteth it upon a candle-stick 
that they who enter in may see the light." "The whole sense of 
the argument is to impress upon Christ's representatives that 
they are called to labor for others. Christ made them 
luminaries, and the object of a luminary is to give light to 
others. А common man might say: ‘Let the great world go 
its ways, I shall hold aloof, and save my own soul.” But the 
Apostle can not say thus. He is to save his own soul by the 
salvation of others. Not that his individual sanctification is to 
be neglected in the official care of others. Не is to believe the 
truths, and do the truths, and thereby make others believe them 
and do them. As the agencies of teaching have multiplied, the 
obligation touches not in equal degree every legate of Christ; 
but there must always be some proper Apostles, and these must 
follow the plan of apostolic life as laid down by Christ. In 
fact, the great plan of the eternal priesthood of Christ regards 
the sanctification of the people through its agency; and that 
priest's life is poorly lived, which does not directly or indirectly 
promote that end. The great defect in many a legate of Christ 
is failure to appreciate what his mission is. He is the light 
of the earth. All over the earth there is darkness, and he is 
the light to dispel it. The enterprise is difficult. Human 
hearts are cold, and hard, and unfaithful. His environments 
invite him to that which is pleasant and comfortable. If he 
shrinks from the work, he is hiding his light under a bushel, 
and must account to his master for its misuse. God expects 
more of his legate than a mere non-commission of crime; he 
expects an activity that will impress the souls of men. If 
all the lights which God has placed in the world were 
shining with the luminosity of St. Paul, much of the present 
darkness must needs give place to light. And how shall man 
shed this light into the souls of others? Not by merely 
saying in a cold formal way: ‘There is salvation, and 
there are the conditions: take it or leave it: if you wish to. 
go to hell it is no business of mine.” Not so; but by 
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pleading, by praying; by exhorting, by helping, and by 
encouraging, shall the light of the world light up the dull 
dark souls of men. 

Christ fled from human recognition of his good works. It 
is а great principle of his teaching that man shall not do his 
good works before men. And here he instructs the guides of 
men to let their light so shine before men, that men may see 
their good works. There is no conflict here, but varied 
manifestations of the same great truth. In the first place, the 
express teaching of Christ and the analogy of faith make it 
absolutely certain that the desire for human recognition for 
ourselves in any work whatsoever is a defect. ‘Therefore we 
must make the present text of Scripture conform to this evident 
position of doctrine. Christ in this text impresses upon them 
the important truth that the nature of their calling places them 
before men. Меп are commanded to look to them for truth 
and guidance both by word and example. They are to hide 
their personality, but not their good works. ‘They are called to 
realize that the whole course of their actions should influence 
favorably the lives of others. "The motive of it all is expressed 
by Christ, not that men should glorify them, but that they 
should glorify God. This is the right order of life. A legate 
of Christ should feel that his life, with its intense activities and 
power of good, should be before the people. Не is not a man 
to shut himself up in a selfish way, and never look out of doors 
at the great tide of life that rolls onward towards two eternities. 
His part of life is to come into close sympathy with the 
strugeling mass of humanity; to know their lives from personal 
contact. Ifa man were to appear upon any public stage, and 
read Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, or any great drama in a cold 
perfunctory way, the effect on the hearers would be nothing. 
But when the actor becomes oblivious of his own personality, 
and for a time lives the very life of his heroes, ; when he projects 
himself into their very existences, and not merely speaks their 
words, but acts their lives, and feels their mighty passions; then 
he carries us with him, and dry dead forms become living 
breathing realities. So it is with the light of the world. He 
absolves not his conscience by the mere official recital of the 
message of redemption. He must act it. He must speak the 
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thoughts which he feels. The legate of Christ is called to live 
again the life of Christ. When man sins or suffers, he can not 
say: “What is that to me?" Nothing affecting the proper 
life of man can be indifferent to him. His time, his thoughts, 
his energies, belong to the great cause of Christ. And let no 
man be disconcerted by the non-appearance of present results. 
Good deeds are eternal seeds, sown in the great field of time, 
and their fruit is secure, even though it take centuries of years 
to mature. Every noble thought, every spoken truth, and good 
work makes the universe better. 

The truths of Christ are absolute, and in themselves 
considered, apply to every period and condition of human life. 
But the conditions of man's life and the psychological status of 
the world have changed greatly since the deliverance of his 
message. Hence the application of the eternal truth will vary 
somewhat, іп accordance with these changed conditions. In 
that age, the gentile world was in darkness, but men were not filled 
with the presumption of material progress. The hearts of men 
were open to the truth; and they gave ear to the message of 
Salvation. But now no man can draw men as they were drawn 
then. Тһе Gospel is an old story, and the men of to-day wish 
for new things A cold indifference has settled upon the 
people, and their independence demands to be let alone. We 
can not invade the ordinary walks of life with our message as 
did the Apostles. We would bring derision upon our cause, 
and be turned away as meddlers. We must work by new 
methods, but always with the eternal consciousness that we are 
still the light of the world. Darkness has entrenched itself 
behind new defenses, and we must find new means to take 
е positions. The general diffusion of superficial knowledge 
has made men presumptious and wise in their own conceits. 
The legate of Christ can not pare down the old truths to make 
them acceptable to the prurient tastes of these days; but in 
presenting these truths to men, he must employ fitting counter 
methods to cope with the world's methods. The world is 
active, the exponents of error are active, and the legate of 
Christ can not move along in an easy, comfortable way, and 
hope to either hold the present following, or increase its 
strength. There is demanded in the legate of Christ intense 
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manhood, intense soullife. The world gives much now to 
refinement and culture; the legate of Christ can only transfer 
this worldly idolatry e a supernatural object by meeting it on 
its own plane, with all that is best of refinement and culture 
in his soul. Strong faith may endure the shock of seeing a 
rude, coarse man standing forth as the teacher of mankind ; but 
the weaker member will stagger, and the unbeliever will Wo 
his heart, and justify his unbelief by the repulsiveness of the 
exponent of Christianity. Not that we would substitute 
refinement for faith, but the legate of Christ should be the most 
polite and refined of men, and make of this an agency 
to gain the confidence and respect of souls for the purpose 
of bringing Christ into them. He has only one aim in 
life, and that is to make the world believe Christ's words, and 
keep his commandments, and if he goes through life with that 
single aim coupled with intense action, he will light up many 
lives, and men will see it, and glorify God by believing and by 
doing. In putting his message before men, let him make use of 
the modes of dealing with the people that our manners and 
customs justify, with the perpetual realization that he is a light 
set up for the people to see and follow. And his aim shonld be 
that the people should see his light but not himself. There is 
a class of works which God wishes to be performed before the 
people, and there is a class of works to be performed in secret. 
The legate of Christ is a public man, and men will see his 
deeds, and be either helped by their example, or injured by their 
weakness. The man is not to parade his virtues, but, with the 
humility of truth, reproduce the life of Christ before the gaze of 
men. And his motive should be that men should be brought 
nearer to God by the power of teaching and the power ої 
example. And he will hide away self as much as possible, 
and rejoice that his deeds are producing fruit, while he is 
forgotten. Тһе man goes before the people in doctrine and in 
deed; but the intention of the mind is fixed оп the glory of 
God that may ensue, and not on self. And from the good deeds 
done in secret a light shall also go forth in the Lord's own 
time, and in the Lord's way, and men will be guided to life by 
the enhanced beauty of the hidden deed. 
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17. 'Think not that I came 
to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil. 


18. For verily I say unto 
you: Till Heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be 
accomplished. 


19. Whosoever therefore 
shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in 
the kingdom of Heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach 
them, he shall be called great 
in the kingdom of Heaven. 


20. For I say unto you, 
that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. 
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The phrase, “Think not" denotes that the Lord aimed the 


present words against some existing persuasion that had come 
into the minds of the people, The evolution of the new order 
out of the old was an important issue for the men of that day. 
It was a work of God, too grand to be readily comprehended by 
the little minds of men. It is ever thus. The compass of the 
human mind is limited, and the truths of God are infinite, hence 
the difficulty to properly receive these truths into our souls. If 
man were willing to keep the truths in his heart, and wait for 
the full manifestation in the vision of God, all would be well. 
The basis of faith is sufficiently clear, and man’s duty is plain. 
But proud man is presumptious, and ever vainly striving to 
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bring God down to his level of comprehension. Hence the 
oracle of divine truth labors under disadvantages. The 
religious element in man is never on the surface, and the 
greater part of human life is lived on the surface. Тһе voice 
of God is never to the outer man, but only to the inner man. 
Man is too much concerned with his outer man. The world 
speaks to the outer man, the senses move the outer man. ‘The 
world sees the outer man. All things tend to make a man 
oblivious of the inner man. Men even endeavor to satisfy the 
obligation of religion by an outer religion. But the attempt is 
vain. God speaks only to the inner man, and the soul’s life is 
inward. Christ found the same condition of things. He 
appealed to the deeper element in man; his enemies appealed 
to that which was on the surface. He could be understood 
only by the thoughtful reflecting mind; they were understood 
by the mob. Now the opponents of Christ made use of this 
condition of things to block his work. "They represented to the 
popular mind that Christ was against Moses; that he 
contemplated the overthrow of the Mosaic code. То set right 
the minds of men on this point, Christ gave utterance to these 
present words. The Mosaic code was the embryo of the perfect 
law of Christ. There was іп 16 certain eternal principles of 
supernatural faith and morality, and these Christ retained. 
The Prophets brought these principles into prominence, and 
kept alive Israel’s great hope of the Messiah. But as in the 
embryo, when it passes into a more perfect state of life, certain 
elements are cast off, so it was with Israel’s Law. Its complex 
ritual observances were necessary for the period of its lower 
state of development; they were a mere time-vesture, not the 
substance. As it passed into its perfect state through Christ, 
it laid aside these. It lost its earthliness, and became elevated 
into a spiritual law. Now this twofold character of the Old 
Law gives rise to expressions of Scripture which seem 
contradictory. When we hear St. Paul discoursing of the 
weakness of the Law; of its uselessness and abrogation, we 
must understand this of that larval outer-growth, assumed for 
the peculiar conditions of its first stages of life. And when 
Christ assures us of the endurance of the Law, we understand 
‘the embodiment of its substance in the law of the spirit. In 
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many ways, Christ perfected this element of the Law. The 
Old Law taught man the existence and unity of God; Christ 
expanded this into the doctrine of the Trinity, and gave man a 
fuller knowledge of the attributes of God and the sonship of all 
men through Christ. The doctrine of the future state of man 
was dim in the Old Code; Christ made it clear to us. The 
fulness of the doctrine of God’s love for man, of merit, of grace 
and redemption, only came with Christ. Moreover, the Law 
laid down precepts of man’s duty, but it left man unaided to 
perform it; Christ gives power to do that which he commands. 
The Old Law taught the necessity and the mode of sacrificial 
worship of God; Christ perfected the weakness of the burnt 
offering into the infinite oblation of himself. 

The force of verse 18 is to corroborate the preceding 
statement, and it is strengthened by the аш» with which it 
opens. By the “heaven” and “earth” of this verse, the Lord 
means the whole visible universe. Ву the “passing” of these, 
the Lord means not their annihilation. The Lord created 
things that they might continue to exist; and he will annihilate 
none of his creatures. He is the plenitude of being; and it is 
in accordance with his will to fill the awful void with beings. 
The end of nature, which men speak of, is not her end, but her 
change. Of this great change, Paul speaks to the Romans, VIII. 
19—21: “ Бог the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope; because the creature itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God." And Peter saith: 
* Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness."— 
IL Pet. III. 13. Of the nature of this change, we know very 
little. It certainly does not contemplate the reconstruction of 
the numberless creatures in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
which have been formed out of matter, and have reverted into 
matter; but it means that the great substratum of nature, 
of which such creatures were but different manifestations 
will endure, and in a changed state will serve man in his 
incorruptible state. 
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It is the intention of the Lord to affirm the endurance of 
the Law as long as time would be. Clearly and forcibly he 
states his position on the subject which divided Jewish opinions. 
The types of the Old Law would not be annulled, but would be 
raised to a higher order of truth in their fulfillment. The 
promises of God to man were maintained in Christ; the moral 
element of the Old Code was perfected and explained; the 
Messianic prophecies were fulfilled; thus all things were 
fulfilled. 

In the time of Christ, the Hebrew language was written 
in that form of writing which came in with the Babylonian 
Captivity. With some slight modifications, it is the mode of 
writing adopted to-day. In that script, the letter jod is the 
smallest of the letters. It is not unlikely that in the language 
of the people, any small part of the Law was figuratively spoken 
of asa jod. Hence, in the present statement of the Lord, it 
stands for the minutest particle of the written deposit. It is 
interesting to note the discussions that have existed among the 
Gemarists concerning this letter jod. In Genesis, XVII. 15, we 
read that God took a jod out of the name of the wife of 
Abraham, changing her name from "v to na. In Numbers, 


XIII. 16, we read that Moses, acting "under "authority of God, 
added а jod to Joshua's name, changing it from yin to 00/17. 


This has been made the basis of the following rabbinic 
tradition: “Тһе letter jod coming prostrated itself before the 
Lord, and said: *O eternal Lord, thou hast taken me away out 
of the name of that holy woman. And the blessed Lord 
responded: ‘Hitherto thou wertin the name of a woman, and at 
the end. Henceforth thou shalt be in the name of a man, and 
at the beginning. Wherefore itis written: ‘And Moses called 
Hoshea, the son of Nun, Jehoshua.' ”—Lightfoot, in Cap. V. Matt. 

The Gemarists of Babylon have the following: ‘The 
letter Jod, said the Lord, which I took away from the name of 
Sarai, stood and cried to me for many years, till Jehoshua arose, 
to whose name I added it."—Ibid. ‘These traditions show the 
spirit of adoration for the smallest element of the text which 
prevailed among the Jews, and which Christ endeavored to 
guide aright in the present passage. 
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There is some uncertainty regarding the element of the 
text which Christ designates as the «epaía, which the Vulgate 
renders *apex," and the English tittle. The proper sense of 
xepaia is а little horn. I believe that the Lord meant by this 
term that little point which surmounts the Hebrew letter in the 
quadrate form of writing. This more or less has place in all the 
letters, but it is very clearly recognizable in =, р, "у ево, 


This is а smaller part of the text than even the jod, and the 
uniting of it to the jod gives to the statement the force of a 
short climax. The Pharisees boasted that they stood for the 
maintenance of the Law. Тһе Lord makes answer that he also 
stood to maintain the same, even to its least element. The 
language of the Lord is very forcible. It affirms the 
comprehension of every minute part, and gives to the whole an 
endurance co-existent with time itself. It is evident that the 
Lord is not speaking of such absolute endurance of the mere 
material text. Many jods and many xepaía have perished from 
the text. Whole words and sentences have been corrupted. 
No Scriptural text in the world in any language exists 
absolutely free from textual errors. It is not of the material 
element of the Law that Christ speaks. He took a concrete 
illustration from the material text to present clearly to human 
minds the eternal endurance of the soul of the Law. God gave 
a message by Moses and the Prophets to man in the Old Law. 
It was partial and preparatory ; a participation of divine truth, 
partly clearly expressed, as in the decalogue, partly couched in 
types and symbols. This communication of divine truth was 
the object of Christ’s veneration. It was the substance of the 
Old Code, eternal and unchanging, like to God who gave it. 

In Christ there was an intense reverence for everything 
divine. The Law was divine, and was for him the holiest 
thing in all the world. ‘The Pharisees paid а formal reverence 
to the mere letter and outward body of the Law. Christ's 
reverence was for the substantial truths of the spirit of the 
Law, which he perfected and perpetuated. 

The 19th verse continues the same line of argument. It is 
however, one of the difficult verses of the Gospel. The general 
line of the Lord's argument is plain. "То set forth the 
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permanence and holiness of the Law, he defines the power 
and sanction of its least element. The deduction is plain and | 
easy to any mind. If the least part is so sacred and inviolable, 
a fortiori the greater portions must be so. ‘The Lord's words 
contemplate the attitude of teachers towards the Law. We 
need scarcely repeat that by the Law he means those eternal 
truths underlying the ritual observances and the types. He 
has delivered his own position regarding these, he reinforces it 
by setting forth what are the obligations of other teachers 
regarding the same. Here again the plan of the argument is 
a fortiori. He begins by establishing a severe penalty upon 
the one who shall violate a greater command. He joins 
teaching with doing, because his intention is to establish the 
sanctity of the Law by the obligations of the teacher. It is 
vain to restrict the Savior's words to the truths of the old Law. 
He is speaking without restrictions of that part of the old Law 
which endures in the New, and therefore his words apply to the 
truths of God in both dispensations. 

Knabenbauer holds that the sense of the Avon is to 
abrogate, to render null and void; and he interprets the 
Savior's words to contain an inhibition to change or annul any 
substantial part of the Law. ‘Though this sense is certainly 
included, we believe that the sense of the words is still more 
comprehensive. ‘The act of breaking therein spoken of is any 
violation, whether by abrogation or transgression; and the 
condemned teaching is that which would in any way effect that 
the least part of the eternal law of God to man should not be 
observed. The argument is in substance: “ Ye accuse me of 
setting aside the law of God to man, but so far is this untrue 
that I say to you that any teacher among men who shall so do 
in the least part, becomes liable to the penalty which I here 
establish.” Neither isit necessary to particularize what are those 
least commandments of the Lord. The Lord is arguing for the 
sanctity of the Law by way of illustration, and this does not 
necessitate that in his mind or in ours there should be a specific 
idea of the greater and least elements of the Law. Nothing is 
more vain than to endeavor to point out those elements of the 
- Law which the Lord denominated the least commandments. 
When St. Paul says that “the foolishness of God is wiser than 
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men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men,” it would 
be vain to speculate what constituted the foolishness and 
weakness of God. So in the present instance, the Lord simply 
argues а fortiori for the endurance and sanctity ої the Law 
from that which is verified in the violation of its least part. 

The final difficulty of the passage consists in establishing 
the exact estate of him who shall be called least in the 
kingdom of Heaven. The traditional and scientific data on 
this passage are very unsatisfactory. Some of the greatest of 
commentators have explained the passage to signify that by the 
designation of least, the Lord meant that such a one should have 
no part in the triumphant Church. Others again believe that 
by the kingdom of Heaven the Lord is here speaking of the 
Church on earth; and they assign to the one whom the Lord 
calls least, the lowest place in the militant Church. We submit 
the following opinion. In all the teaching of the Lord, we find 
that the particular truth on which he wishes the mind to rest 
is brought out with clearness. In this passage the central truth 
is by no means uncertain. It is that the Law is holy, and the 
least violation of it entails a penalty. Now in expressing this 
clear truth, Christ made use of a figure of speech called by the 
grammarians paronomasia. Не plays on the word éAdxicros, in 
saying the violator of the /east commandment will be the least 
in the kingdom of Heaven. He does not fix the exact estate 
of the man; he purposely left a certain vagueness in that; for 
he is not passing strict judgment on the works of men, but only 
inculcating the sanctity of the Law. Hence there is not in the 
words the judgment of the degree of malice of the act, nor the 
specific punishment rendered therefor. It is an elegant 
rhetorical figure to express that God is angry with the man 
who in any way deprives of effect any element of his Law to man. 
It is probable that by the kingdom of Heaven in this context, he 
means the earthly phase of the Church's life. "То express the 
penalty for the violation of the least part of the enduring 
elements of the Law, he ranks him in the lowest place in the 
Church. ‘The thought of the Lord goes no further than this. 
It is not a question of salvation or reprobation, but simply 
that any violation of God's law dishonors the soldier of Christ, 
and places him in the lowest rank. 
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The exposition of this member renders the sense of the 
following member of the sentence very easy. Conversely, in 
that same stage of the Church, he who keeps the whole Law, 
and teaches others so to do, shall be in honor. One of the most 
honorable occupations of man is that of teaching truth, 
especially the higher truths which hold the key to man’s life. 
Christ places first doing; because no man can, in the proper 
sense of the word, be a teacher of divine truths, unless he has 
first taken them into his heart of heart, and made them motives 
of his life. He may perfunctorily pronounce. words, but to 
Sway men, he must feel what he says, and live what he says. 
In this, and in this alone, consists the greatness of man; to shape 
all the acts of his life in accordance with the great truths of 
God, to know these truths, to love them, and wish to know 
them. By such thoughts and such acts, the man’s nature 
becomes purer, and his life instead of being a farce, is the 
development of a divine idea. ‘There is ever present to the true 
Christian a realization that there is a divine law for all his 
actions. He reverences it, and his morality is founded on 
supernaturalism. That sacred law regulates his secret thoughts, 
his words, and outward actions. А certain social morality may 
be built on naturalism, but it does not move the inner nature of 
man. It can not apply to all human acts, nor will it sustain a 
man in great temptation. Whatever of real supernatural good 
there is in the world, is the product of the law of God. Now 
when the faithful observer of this holy law extends his influence 
even to the teaching of others to do what he is doing, he 
multiplies his virtues by diffusing them in others. There is no 
benefactor of mankind like to him who increases in man the 
right knowledge of his Creator and his Creator’s law. | 

Verse 20 isa sort of preamble to the extended comparison 
between the Pharisaic interpretation of the Law and Christ’s 
interpretation, which is expounded in the following verses. 
Christ urges the case against his opponents by turning the tables 
upon them. They had accused him of setting aside the Law of 
Moses ; he now arraigns them on the same charge, and shows 
that by mere outward observance of dry forms, they had obscured 
and neglected the deeper reality which was the substance of the 
Law. With strong emphasis, therefore, he declares to his 
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followers that they must be more observant of the Law than its 
first custodians, to obtain the effect for which the Law was 
ordained. "The lawyers postulate that “ finis legis non cadit sub 
precepto” avails not of the law of God. He legislates for the 
spirit and consciences of men; and unless his law enters there, 
and becomes a motive of action, man’s service is nothing. This 
was what the disciples were invited to do. It is to be observed 
that the justitia of the Vulgate, rendered by justice in our 
Catholic English version, is бікалосйут of the Greek, meaning 
the state of righteousness. 
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21. Ye have heard that it 21. 'Hxovcare бт! 


was said to them of old time: 
'Thou shalt not kill; and who- 
soever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment: 


22. But I say unto you: 
that every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his 
brother: Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council; and 
whosoever shall say: ‘Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of the 
hell of fire. 


23. If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against 
thee. 


24. Leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 


2 0 
eppnum 
тоїз apyatois ой dovetoas: ôs б! 
x ГА м м A 
av govevon évoyos Єстаї TH 
крієєї. 


22. "Буф бе Аеу® uiv бт! 
mâs б Opyitóuevos TQ AdEAP@ 
афто? évoyos ётта TH kpíaev: Os 
з я м ^» ^ г аа ' 
Ò àv emn TH ASEAPO аўто? рака, 
v м ^ / a у 
évoyos ёстаг TQ cvvebpíop: ðs б 
àv emn шоре évoyos ёстаг eis 
THY убєурам тоб Trvpós. 


23. "Еду оду просфёртѕ тб 
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25. Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly, while thou 
art with him in the way ; lest 
haply the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. 


26. Verily I say unto thee: 
Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou have paid 
the last farthing. 


In the 22nd verse, there 
codices and the versions. ‘The 


authorities add висі) after the другбдиємоє TO AbEAP@ abro. 
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26. 


ЄЄЄм бля Єкєїдєу, &os Av йтобея 


"Ашти Xéyo сог, ой шт 
N м , 

TOV Єсуатом кобраутти. 

is ап important variant in the 


greater number of codices and 


This 


also is followed by the King James’ Bible, which renders the 
passage: “Who is angry with his brother without cause, etc." 
Among the codices which bear this reading are the uncials D, 
ИЕМ SS U V E, As and iii It is-adopted: by the 
Vetus Itala, all the Syriac versions, the Coptic, Armenian and 
Gothic versions, by Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Cyprian, and 
Lucifer. Itis found also in three codices of the Vulgate viz., 
Bigotianus, Egertonensis, and Oxoniensis. Nevertheless, we 
hold that the additamentum is spurious from internal and 
external evidence. In the first place, it weakens the expression, 
as though there could be cases where anger against the brother 
'is justifiable. It is justifiable to feel moved by righteous 
indignation against the wrong that a brother man does; this is 
not anger against the brother. What the Lord had in mind 
was the feeling of anger and revenge, which arises from personal 
motives against our fellow man, and this is never lawful. The 
Savior’s words, therefore, are of universal application. It would 
seem that lack of discernment to distinguish properly what is 
anger against a brother moved the insertion of the restrictive 
adverb. 

The authorities against the reading are fewer but weighty. . 
Jerome is against it, and declares that it was not found in many 
of the old Greek codices. Augustine corroborates Jerome's 
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statement. It is rejected by Origen and Basil, and is not found 
in any of the four great codices. The Ethiopian and the best 
codices of the Vulgate also omit it. 

In the 21st verse, some have believed that Christ contrasts 
his teaching with Pharisaic interpretation of the Mosaic Law. 
But the intrinsic evidence moves us to hold that Christ here 
compares his complete law with the partial enactment of Moses. 
То the ancient men of Israel it was said on Mt. Sinai: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Though said by God through Moses /o those 
ancients, it was said for all men of all time. Nor was the 
command unknown to man before Sinai's legislation. From 
the beginning, the Almighty had forbidden the shedding of 
human blood. ‘The blood of the slaughtered Abel cried to the 
Creator from the earth. "То Noah God said: “At the hand of 
every man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whosoever 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed."— 
Gen. ГУ. 5—6. But on Sinai the Law was codified, enlarged 
and solemnly promulgated. The penalty “— he shall be 
guilty of the judgment —” which Christ mentions, does not 
exist in express terms in the Mosaic code. Here again Schegg, 
Bisping, Weiss and others believe that this penalty was a 
statute of the doctors of the Law. But I prefer also in this case 
to consider it as a substantial position of the Law itself. In 
the Mosaic legislation provision was made for judges who 
should have jurisdiction in cases of infringement of the Mosaic 
code, which regulated all the departments of man's life: 
*Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, 
which the Lord God giveth thee, throughout thy tribes: and 
they shall judge the people with just judgment."—Deut. XVI. 
18. These judges took cognizance of all crimes committed 
against the Law. The Law was simple and plain, the modes 
and customs of life were simple, the Law had not been 
weakened by an endless mass of technicalities, and was not 
impeded by the complexity of its own nature. Now as the 
crime was prohibited, and the tribunal established, it resulted 
directly from the law itself that the judgment followed upon 
the infraction of the law. It was a principle of the people's 
life. ‘The mind of the people always associated the two things, 
the infraction of the Law and the condemnation of the Judges. 
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In fact, only the first member of the verse is comprised in that 
which was strictly said to those of old. ‘The Lord's declaration 
would be in substance: “Ye have heard that God spoke to 
your forefathers saying: Thou shalt not kill In your polity 
built upon that legislation, it hath been a principle, that he 
who slays his fellow man shall be guilty of the judgment of the 
judges.” 

Some attention should be given to the 'Hxocare, ye have 
heard. It manifests that the ordinary mode of communicating 
the Law to the people was by the teachers. No other mode 
would be fit for that Law or for the New Law. 

Now this enactment of the Law was good; the sanction 
was good. But it did not go far enough. It preserved the 
public order and peace of the people ; but it did not sufficiently 
purify the heart. For the rude people, to whom applied, it was 
all that they could bear. The Law waited for Christ to perfect 
it And he does so by endorsing the first substance, and 
enlarging it, and giving it spiritual life. The letter of the Old 
Law forbade the shedding of blood, and Christ extends its scope 
to forbid all anger against the brother. The Old Law dealt 
chiefly with external acts. Christ perfects it by declaring that 
the creation of the mind impelling the man to the external 
act is equal before God to the act itself. The form of 
expression employed by Christ shows the sovereign authority 
with which he spoke. He was humble and meek, but he was 
absolute in the exercise of his judiciary power, because truth 
demanded it. He was God, and when acting as God, he used 
terms to denote the absoluteness of his power. As we have said 
before, anger against our fellow man is never lawful. Anger 
is an inordinate desire of revenge; it is the aversion of the 
mind from an object which we truly or falsely apprehend to 
have in some way injured us or threatened evil to us. In it 
we can distinguish the first natural motive of our nature, which 
tends to repel opposing agencies. This is simply the natural 
shock which precedes any full act of the will. There is the 
consequent voluntary assent of the will to the movement of 
passion, and this includes, in some degree, revenge. In fact, 
anger has been defined by some as the desire of revenge. 
Anger differs from hatred. Hatred is a settled state of the 
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mind, anger is an actual surge of passion. А settled hatred 
may burst into anger by some small exciting cause or anything 
that recalls the wrong received. Now the words of the Lord 
exclude all forms of voluntary anger, and he classifies it under 
the head of murder, of which it is a certain participation. 

People often allege in excuse of acts done in anger that 
the mind is so moved by the passion that it refuses to be 
guided by reason. The defect of such persons is not so much 
in the specific act done in anger as in an omission to discipline 
the mind beforehand. Any rational nature can acquire 
dominion over the passions by the aid of the resources of 
religion ; not indeed, at once, and without effort, but by serious 
and sustained moral discipline. From repeated acts of 
repression of the passions, a habit of self-control is formed ; 
and then, when the great trial comes, the man has a fund upon 
which to draw for sustenance. 

To show forth the gravity of anger, the Lord specializes 
three degrees of it, with the punishments which they entail. 
The Lord was speaking to the Jewish people, and he assumed 
concrete representations from their institutions to set forth the 
status of the sin of anger before God. 

Concerning the first degree of anger, the teaching of Christ 
is very plain. It 15 іп substance as follows: “Тһе Law says: 
He who kills shall be guilty of the judgment; and I perfect 
this law, so that he who is angry with his brother stands under 
the same penalty." Of course, it was not the intention of the 
Lord to revive the old procedure, so that the judges would also 
take cognizance of the crime of anger; but he used the 
conception that the Old Law had impressed upon their minds 
regarding the gravity of homicide to move them to realize the 
nature of anger as it appears before God. It was simply the 
shifting of the forum from the external world into the soul of 
man. The eyes of the Jews were turned outwards, to outward 
rites, outward purifications, outward laws. The Lord wished 
to move them to introspection. 'The nature of anger is the 
same as that of homicide. It is true that philosophers and 
moralists speak of a species of anger that is just, being simply a 
just zeal that wrong should be punished; and an excess in this 
zeal they classify as venial sin. ‘Thus often the parent punishes 
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the child in anger, but sins not mortally, because the act is for 
a proper end, and is only defective in the mode. But what 
Christ spoke of was anger properly so called, which is opposed 
to the charity which man owes to man, and this is ex genere 
зно, a mortal sin. ‘This is the full import of the Lord's words. 
The Lord limits himself to the position of the general truth. 
He does not deny that the passion admits of more and less, and 
that it may exist in such a degree that it is not grievous. ‘The 
truth affirmed in Christ's teaching is simply that his law 
completes the Old Law by entering more intimately into the 
heart of man, and establishing the right law respecting the 
conceptions of the mind. 

The next degree of anger is that which bursts forth in the 
opprobrious epithet ру against the brother. ND? is the 


Syrian form of the p? of the Hebrew апа the хр” of the 
i: A 


Talmudists. It is derived from the old Hebrew root 
p" having the radical sense of the emptying of a thing. 


Hence the adjective signifies empty. When applied to a man 
as a term of vilification, it signifies empty-headed. It is 
believed that it was in common use among the people of that 
time and place, and hence the translator's have left it in the 
original. It is a severe opprobrium upon a man, inasmuch as it 
throws contempt upon his intellectual endowment, which is one 
of the chief goods of man. The general line of Christ's 
argument is clear. All anger is a grave offense and entails a 
grave penalty from God. And as the degree of anger intensifies, 
the gravity of its punishment is represented by comparison of 
God's tribunal to the tribunals of their own institutions. 

‘There was in existence at that time, in Jewish polity, an 
institution called the рого or 797740. The origin and 
date of this institution is involved in rabbinic fable. It appears 
evident that it arose not till after the Greek influence in Jewish 
life, from the fact that the very name is a transliteration of the 
Greek cvvébp.v, an assemblage of councillors. Edersheim 
places the date of its origin in the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
135—107 В. С. It was the supreme tribunal in all matters 
relating to the Mosaic Law; and before it came greater 
causes and crimes for judicature. In the Jewish mind therefore 
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the persuasion was natural that a cause which was reserved for 
the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin must be very grave. Making 
use of this easy conception, the Lord teaches them the gravity 
of contumely. 

Of the same nature but in excessive degree is the next case 
illustrated by the Lord. Outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
southerly direction, lies an arid, barren valley. Into it the 
residents of Jerusalem throw the carcasses of camels, horses and 
other animals that have died. It is the valley of Hinnom, the 


DIAN’ J or more properly D 3n З Ww the valley of the son 
of Hinnom. Concerning its etymology, two opinions exist. 
Some derive its name from its owner, the son of Hinnom; while 
others believe that its name signifies the vale of sighs and 
groans. 

One of the grossest forms of the Canaanitish religion was 
the worship of Molech. The religion of those early eastern 
pagans appealed to the sentiments of sensuality and terror. 
The impure rites of Ashtoreth, the Astarte of the Greeks, 
gratified the sensual appetite; while the cruel cult of Molech 
inspired terror. Molech was but another form of Baal, the god 
of the sun and forces of nature. We find but few images of 
Molech, but these that exist represent him as а Minotaur. The 
sacrifices of Molech are among the most terrible in all 
paganism.  'The Jews became infected with this form of 
idolatry, and it is generally believed that under the impious 
kings of Judah, the idol of Molech stood in the vale of Hinnom. 
According to the rabbis, it was of brass, with a hollow interior. 
The body was that of a man seated with outstretched arms. 
The head was in form like that of a bull То this idol the 
Jews offered their infants. The brazen image was heated by а 
fire from within to a great heat and the infant was placed 
in the outstretched arms, and quickly cremated. The rabbis 
add that, during the burning of the infants tambours, were 
beaten, that the parents might not be moved by those dreadful 
cries. 

Now of the site of the idol, and the cremation of the 
infants, we are assured by clear Scriptural testimony. In 
Leviticus the Lord spake unto Moses: ‘Whosoever of the 
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children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 
giveth his seed unto Molech he shall surely be put to death; 
the people of the Lord shall stone him with stones.”—Lev. XX. 
That the mode of offering the infant was cremation, is also 
assured by Scriptural testimony. Josiah “defiled Topheth 
which is in the vale of the son of Hinnom, that no man might 
offer his son or daughter by fire to Molech.”—II. (IV.) Kings, 
XXIII. ro. This testimony is valuable in establishing the site 
of the idolatry in the vale of the son of Hinnom. The radical 
signification of Topheth is /утратізаіто, the playing of 
tambourines; and it is the opinion of many that the place was 
thus named from the playing of these instruments to drown the 
cries of the burning babes. As Molech was only a special form 
of the god Baal, the prophets often speak of his worship as the 
worship of Baal. Thus Jeremiah speaks: ‘They have also 
built the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for 
burnt offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake, 
neither came it into my mind. Therefore the days shall come, 
saith the Lord, that this place shall no more be called Topheth, 
nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of 
slaughter.”—Jer. XIX. 6. 

This does away with the opinion of some, that the human 
sacrifice to Molech was a mere fire-baptism, a mere passing 
through a way flanked by fire, as Yahveh passed between the 
segments of the slaughtered animals.—Gen. XV. 17. 

Aside from the intrinsic weakness of this opinion, it is 
disproven by the positive statement of the Prophet that they 
cremated their seed to the god. There remains then only an 
uncertainty as to the mode of cremation. The opinion of the 
rabbis has been mentioned which places the infants in the 
outstretched arms of the incandescent idol. According to Fagi, 
quoted by Calmet, the hollow interior of the idol was divided 
into seven sections, which opened like an oven. The first was 
for the offering of flour; the second for the offering of a dove; 
the third for an ewe; the fourth for a ram; the fifth for a 
young bullock; the sixth for an ox; the seventh for an infant. 
Others hold that the infant was thrown into a fire kindled in 
front of the statue. 
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On account of the horrid rites performed in this valley, it 
came to be synonymous for a place of horror; hence its name is 
frequently employed by the Lord to signify the place of eternal 
punishment. Sometimes the Lord uses the term Gehenna 
alone; again, he calls it the Gehenna of fire. Gehenna denotes 
the awful state of separation from God; the fire signifies the 
pain of sense of the damned. 

Here it may be remarked that the English versions weakly 
render all these members by translating the évoyos of the Greek 
by £o be in danger of the successive penalties. The proper 
sense of évoyos in the context is /o be able to a penalty. The 
Lord declares that such acts render a man liable to the several 
penalties there enumerated. | 

One of the most approbrious epithets among the Hebrew 


people was that of Эз, of which the Lord treats in the third 
"a T 


member. Right reason dictates that man should estimate in 
the highest place the goods of greatest worth. Now among the 
goods of greatest worth in man, nothing is above his intellect 
and reason. "Therefore this epithet is especially injurious, since 
it directly attacks these faculties of his being. Hence the Lord 
says that for such offence human tribunals are inadequate, and 
the only fit punishment is the infernal pit itself. There is 
danger here that the Lord's words be taken too literally. Не is 
not here, in the capacity of a judge, drawing up a strict penal 
code, in which a graded system of punishment is established for 
offenses of varying gravity. He is not distinguishing between 
venial and mortal sins, or establishing the existence of 
purgatory Не is simply by easy figures and modes of 
expression establishing that he who violates the love of his 
fellow man by grave internal hatred, or by opprobrious epithet, 
transgresses the law of God, and is liable to God's punishment, 
even to the punishment of Gehenna itself. 

It is not strange that the Lord's words should be thus 
forcible. ‘The whole law of God is reducible to the love of God 
and the neighbor. The anger and the epithets spoken of by 
Christ evince a state of mind in which there is no love of the 
neighbor, and this state of mind renders a man subject to the 
penalty of God, even the greatest. It would be to take the 
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Lord’s words too literally to condemn every man of grievous 
transgression that calls another a fool. Such a term may be 
uttered in a slight degree of anger, and though always sinful, 
the offense may be venial. The Lord's words only declare that 
it is not only by injuring a man in his life that we become 
liable to the punshment of God, but also by injuring him in his 
honor and dignity as.a man, and by anger against him. ‘The 
term fool is taken to represent a very high degree of contumely, 
and this is a deadly sin. Neither is it necessary to use the term 
fool, in order to fall under the sentence of Christ. It is taken 
to represent every highly injurious epithet, cast upon our 
brother. While avoiding an excessive literal sense of the Lord’s 
words, it must be conceded that we are very remiss in this iron 
age regarding the love of the brother. In the world’s code 
there is no love of our fellow man. All about us men are 
following the code of the world, and imperceptibly we are 
drawn to accept more or less of it. Our horror of things is 
diminished from the fact that they are usual. The words of 
Christ should awake men from this torpor to a keen realization 
of the perfection of life that he demands in his followers. 

In the 23rd and 24th verse, the theme of love of neighbor 
is illustrated by another easy figure. A man, who has in some 
way injured his fellow man, brings an offering to sacrifice at the 
altar of God. The act is good, an important act, and very 
pleasing to God. But even when he comes to the altar to offer 
the gift, if the man’s conscience tells him that his brother has 
received evil at his hands, he is bidden leave the offering and 
first be reconciled to the brother. The teaching here is very 
well adapted to the simple intellects of the people addressed. 
The deep sense of these words establish that no matter what 
act we would do for God, he will not accept it, as long as 
hatred of the brother lurks in our heart, or the injury of the 
neighbor remains unredressed. It establishes the imperative 
duty before all other duties of righting any wrong done to the 
neighbor. That a man already come to the altar of God to offer 
sacrifice should be obliged to leave the very altar itself, and go 
and first perform some other act, shows clearly to the rudest 
mind the imperative duty of such act. The words of the Lord 
put the reconciliation with the neighbor above the worship of 
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God, for there can be no real worship of God, if the heart 
is not right towards our brother. It is hard for our proud 
nature to seek a reconciliation with a man whom we dislike, 
and whom we have injured; but the law of God commands 
it. Many would perhaps cease from actual perpetration of the 
wrong, but they shrink from the humiliation of a reconciliation. 
But the words of Christ demand reconciliation, a redress of 
wrongs, an apology for insults, and a restitution of goods or 
honor. 

The 25th and 26th verses contain a parable in which 
human prudence in worldly affairs is taken as an illustration of 
that higher wisdom which regulates the interests of the soul. 
The conception of the parable supposes that the adversary is a 
man who has been wronged by the person addressed in the 
discourse. Otherwise there would not exist the fear that the 
adversary might deliver such person to be cast into prison. 
The wrong has been done, and the adversary has not yet 
atrived at the tribunal to seek judicial redress. Now, 
humanly speaking, a wise counsel would be to effect an extra 
judicial settlement of the affair. The neighbor can be moved 
to pity, to mercy, and to forgiveness of the offense. But the law 
knows no pity, no forgiveness, only justice. ‘The law is not to 
be moved by tears, or by prayers; its natnre is to exact what 
із due, even to the last farthing. The “quadrans” was the 
fourth part of the Roman as. The as was first a copper coin 
of twelve ounces. By successive reductions, it was finally 
reduced to one-half ounce. Hence, the fourth part of a half 
ounce of copper was taken by the Lord as the measure of the 
inexorable justice of the law. The Lord spoke of law as it 
existed in those days. Now it was certainly better to seek a 
reconciliation at the hands of the injured one, in whom the 
tender feelings of mercy and forgiveness would have place, 
than to bear the rigor of the stern, exact justice of the law. 
The Lord speaks of the administration of justice, as it is 
dispensed on earth by means of judge, and bailiff, and prison. 
It may be that through the teachings of Israel's sages this 
counsel was already familiar to the people. At all events, 
it was a truth of daily life, and all men could see its 
applicability. 
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Now the Lord applies this wise counsel to the higher 
order of moral truth. A man has injured his brother. If the 
offender be powerful, or wily, he may elude human justice ; 
but back of all is God, the judge of man. In some way, that 
crime must be atoned. "The order of the universe has been 
violated by the injustice, and it must be restored. It can be 
restored in two ways. It is restored when the offender deals 
with the offended brother, and makes such satisfaction that 
cancels the wrong done. This is the easier way. In it pity, 
mercy, human forgiveness have place, and God ratifies all, and 
the bond of perfection is restored again between man and man. 
There is another way, but it is the harder way. This second 
way is by the justice of God, which must come in to effect what 
man refused to do voluntarily. In this second way there is no 
room for mercy and forgiveness; for man rejected these by 
refusing to seek pardon from his offended brother. "There is 
nothing left him, therefore, but the rigor of justice, stern and 
terrible. As we can not form a just conception of the malice 
ofsin, so we can not rightly conceive the terrible weight of 
God's avenging justice. The Lord was gentle and merciful іп 
his teachings, but whenever he spoke of the justice of God, his 
words become stern and terrible. In this life, God's forbearance 
and mercy are supreme. Не waits, forgives, and graciously 
assists us here. He allows himself to be reviled, denied, 
despised and blasphemed, and he withholds his avenging 
justice. But with death, this order changes. Then only justice 
and retribution have place. The Lord, with his perfect 
comprehension of these mighty truths, counsels to make use of 
the easier method. 

Itis vain to seek anything more in the parable. In all 
parables there are elements which pertain only to the natural 
fact. So here it is vain to seek the application of “ the officer", 
and other details, in the higher order of truth represented in the 
metaphorical passage. Equally absurd is it to seek an 
endorsement of purgatory in this passage. Some have thought 
to infer from the words that Christ supposed a state after 
judgment where man might satisfy infinite justice, and pass 
thence. And this place could be no other than purgatory. 
This is evidently not the sense of the Lord's teachings. He 
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does not specify the exact effect of God’s judgment, whether it 
place the offender in purgatory or hell; but he simply says 
that as human law deals rigorously with the man who refuses 
to make amends for the offense done his brother, so the justice 
of God will exact a penalty in the rigor of justice for one who 
deals thus with his fellow man. If we have done any man 
wrong, we must either satisfy his just demands, or satisfy the 
infinite justice of God. In our selfishness, and in our pride, and 
in our greed, how often we trespass on the rights of our 
neighbor? The wrong done us we remember and magnify, 


but our offenses againt others we soon forget. 


And this because 


the Gospel is not the guide of our life. 
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27. Хе have heard that it 
was said:  'Thou shalt not 
commit adultery : 


28. But I say unto you, 
that every one that looketh on 
a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. 


29. And if thy right eye 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee: 
for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
be cast into hell. 


30. Апа if thy right hand 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for 
it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
go into hell. 
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31. It wassaidalso: Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of 
divorcement : 


32. But I say unto you, 
that every one that putteth 
away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress: and whoso- 
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ever shall marry her thatis put та. 


away committeth adultery. 


The rois apyaios in this text has only the support of І, M, 
and A of the uncial codices, of a few minuscule codices, and of the 
Peshito and Vulgate among the versions. It is a very doubtful 
reading, but its omission or retention does not substantially alter 
the sense of the text. In the 3oth verse, we find the reading 
BX09 eis yéevvav in Е, С, E, L, М, S, U, У, Г, A, et al. 

In the 32nd verse, instead of the 0 àzoAóev of our text, D, 
E, С, S, U, V have б< àv йтоМмист. 

А great divergency exists among the codices regarding the 
last member of the 32nd verse. D and some others omit 
it №, E, E, L, M, etal., have xai ôs ёйи йполмЄмушбти уаріся. 
Tischendorf adopts this reading; but Westcott and Hort inclose 
the passage in parentheses as doubtful. 

In Exodus, XX. 14, the commandment was given by 
Yahveh through Moses to man: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” The mere letter of the law forbade the carnal union 
of man and woman, outside of lawful marriage. It is by no 
means limited to an unlawful union which violates the marriage 
contract. ‘The word FNS of the original Hebrew signifies any 


unlawful carnal union. Under the head of adultery, are also 
included all acts which partake of the nature of illicit carnal 
union. Christ spiritualizes this law by declaring that not only 
the external act, but any voluntary conception of it, which is 
consented to in the mind, constitutes an adultery in the heart 
This is a classic text to prove the unlawfulness of 
By the word woman is represented 
Now the only thing 


of man. 
morose sensual delectation. 
any individual of the human female sex. 
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for us to elucidate here is the exact act of the mind that the 
Savior specifies here as the looking upon a woman to lust 
after her. 

It is evident that the looking, here condemned by Christ, 
is not the mere fixing of the eyes upon a creature of God. It 
is the making of the woman an object of the mind to the 
gratification of the carnal appetite. The Lord’s teaching is 
spiritual, and the spirit of it carries more than the mere words 
state. He speaks of looking upon a woman, but thereby it is 
not stated that to sin it is necessary to actually see the woman 
with corporal eyes. A concrete example is chosen to inculcate 
that an internal consent to any unclean mental creation is a 
defilement of the heart, like in nature to the defilement that 
comes by the outward act. 

In this we are aided by the ethical principle that it is 
unlawful to desire what it is unlawful to use and enjoy. 
Therefore every voluntary conception of such a relation with 
woman, which if acted would be unlawful, is forbidden by the 
words of Christ. The affection of the will is twofold. The 
first is a real purpose and intention of obtaining a coveted good, 
and this is called an efficacious desire. This is the formal 
element of a human act, and constitutes one moral whole with 
the external act. This desire, of course, is subject to the same 
law that regulates the external act, and applied to the theme 
in treatment, even the Pharisees must have acknowledged that 
such intention was included in the commandment against 
adultery. But there is another affection of the will, which is 
properly called morose delectation. This consists in a mere 
complacence in the thought of an illicit object, without the 
intention of obtaining it. It is called morose from Latin mora, 
not on account of the time which it endures, for it may be 
committed in a moment of time. But it is called morose from 
the fact that the mind rests in such contemplation after the 
intellect has adverted to the malice of the contemplated act 
or object, and also because very often the act continues for some 
period of time. 

Now although the words of the Savior reprobate all 
internal acts of lust, they aim especially at this species of 
mental conceptions. And although the mere words speak only 
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of the lusting after a woman, the spirit of his teaching extends 
the truth to every internal delighting in any impure object. It 
thus results that deliberate voluntary consent of the mind to 
delight in the contemplation of any unlawful sexual object is a 
mortal sin. But two things are required. The object must be 
unlawful, and the act of the mind must be free and deliberate. 
| It is not difficult to see the reason of this prohibition. 
The sexual faculty in man is ordained for the propagation of the 
race. ‘The propagation of the race is regulated by the laws 
which are fundamental in the right order of man’s life. Any 
disorder in these important laws is an attack upon the essential 
order of man’s life. Now the author of nature, to insure the 
preservation of the species, has given to man a strong propensity 
to exercise the act of generation, and there is attached thereto 
intense delight. But in the forbidden thought, man by the 
power of imagination represents this object as present in the 
ideal order, and thus induces a commotion of nature, which is a 
disordered act, because it is not ordained to a proper end. 
There is in it a certain frustration of nature’s designs, inasmuch 
as the delight is in a measure experienced, without the end for 
which such delight was ordained; and moreover, that which is 
essentially evil is made the object of man’s delight. Moreover, 
by such contemplation a psychologic change is wrought in the 
man. His animal nature is excited, and obtains the ascendancy. 
There is effected a blunting in all the finer spiritual powers of 
his being. There is in mana continual conflict between the 
animal powers and the spiritual powers, and the lust of the 
flesh raises the animal, and depresses the spiritual. Finally, 
there is something mysterious in the sanctity of purity of soul 
and the sinfulness of the opposite vice. In that awful primal 
mystery by which mankind became a fallen race, the sin of the 
flesh was involved more than we know; and in our reentrance 
through Christ on our lost estate, our freedom from this 
disorder of our being will be the measure of our proximity 
to Heaven. 

In the 28th and 29th verses, the Lord promulgates the 
necessity of breaking away from the proximate occasions of sin. 
It may be that the theme was suggested by the foregoing 
doctrine, inasmuch as the love of woman is often such occasion 
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of sin. Now it often happens that a man, who in his heart 
hates the sin he commits, falls into such sin, because he is 
attached to some object that is the occasion of that sin. In the 
estimation of men, among the organs of sense the most excellent 
are the hand and the eye. Also the right member is always 
considered as the most valuable. Now these two members, so 
dear to man, are taken as symbols of any object about which 
man’s heart has grown. And the Savior says that if that 
loved object scandalize man, that is, draws him into sin, 
let him sever his connection therewith and cast it from him. 
Every word is full of meaning. Not only is the man to break 
this attachment to the object, but he is to repel the object, and 
establish a moral distance between himself and such object, 
that it may not fasten itself again upon him. That the Lord's 
words here are metaphorical is plainly evident. But some 
vainly endeavor to specify what particular thing is meant by 
the right eye, and what by the right hand. No particular 
thing is meant by either. The Lord simply by the powerful 
figure declares that if there be anything which draws a man 
into sin, and if the man hold it dear as his right hand or eye, 
he is to cut it off and cast it from him. It is hard to do this. 
The Lord had a human heart, and he knew how the human 
heart clings to the thing it loves. Hence to move a man to 
to this necessary renunciation the Lord puts before him the 
fear of hell. 1 

When man gives up some object of his affections, he feels 
the sense of loss. But the Lord says it is better to suffer this 
loss than to retain the object, and be thereby cast into hell. It 
requires an incentive even as strong as the fear of hell to avert 
man from a sinful love. 

Now the words of the Lord apply to every occasion of sin, 
but I believe that he aimed especially at man's sinful love of 
woman. In the history of mankind that love has ruined 
multitudes. All the other passions are weak, when compared 
to this. It blinds a man, and fills him with a consuming flame, 
Nil sapit amanti. He has interest in nothing but the coveted 
object. In the wretched state of such a man, there is nothing 
that will move him if not the fear of hell. 
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The 31st and 32nd verses contain one of the most difficult 
passages ої the Gospel. As the theme is treated more fully 
in Matthew XIX. 3 et seqq., to which passage parallel texts 
in Mark and Luke correspond, we reserve our exposition for 
that place. | 
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33. Again, ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old 
time: Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths: 


34. But I say unto you: 
Swear not at all; neither by 
the Heaven, for it is the throne 
of God ; 


35. Nor by the earth, for 
it is the footstool of his feet; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King. 

36. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white 
or black. 


37. But let your speech 
be: Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and 
whatsoever is more than these 
is of evil. 
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In Leviticus, ХІХ. 12, the words of Yahveh are written: 


«Апа ye shall not swear by my name, falsely; neither shall 
thou profane the name of thy God: Iam the Lord." The 
Lord now perfects this law by deducing therefrom the law of 
reverence for God and all God's creatures, and the law of holy 
moderation in the Christian's conversation. 'The Savior is 
here explaining the nature and spirit of the New Law, not 
measuring the exact degree of malice of a particular act; hence 
his teaching contains counsel and precept, undistinguished in 
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the constitution of the perfect law of man. We must distinguish 
the precept from the counsel, on account of man’s weakness ; 
but in studying the nature and spirit of the teaching of Christ, 
it is well at times to view it asa whole in its grand spiritual 
perfection. 

It appears from the Talmud and other authorities that 
the Jews made use of frequent oaths. It appears that they 
considered an oath lawful, if what was attested was true, or 
what was promised was fulfilled. Hence they had a system 
of greater and less oaths, which they used frequently in the 
different affairs of every day life. 

In dealing with oaths, we may consider them as they 
relate to God and to other things. In general an oath is a 
-solemn attestation or imprecation in support of a declaration, 
promise, or vow, by means of an appeal to some personage or 
object regarded by the person swearing as high and holy. 
When the authority of God is invoked, an oath is a reverent 
appeal to God in corroboration of what one says or promises. 
Now the literalism of the Jewish teachers recognized not in the 
law respecting oaths the necessity of reverence for God and 
holy things. The truth of the assertion or promise was alone 
regarded. The New Law of Christ inculcates the spirit of 
reverence! towards God and holy things. The name of God 
is holy, and the sanctity of God is assailed when his name and 
authority are invoked in the ordinary affairs of life. The Lord 
is directly attacking an abuse, but his teaching is universal in 
application. An oath is an act of religion, but the Jews never 
penetrated to the spirit of reverence which should pervade it. 
They were content to escape the condemnation of the mere 
letter. 

In the first member of his declaration, the Lord zz genere 
forbids oaths. ‘The Pelagians, Anabaptists, Wiclefites and other 
heretics endeavored to prove from this text the unlawfulness of 
all oaths. ‘That this sense is false, is proven from the Epistles 
of Paul, from the analogy of faith, and from the teaching and 
practice of the Church. 

The words of Paul to the Romans, I. 19, contains an oath. 
He takes oath again in П. Cor. I. 23: “Moreover I call God 
for a witness upon my soul that to spare you I came not as 
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yet to Corinth.” Again, іп Galatians, І. 20, he takes oath 
saying: “Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
before God, I lie not.” Hence theologians rightly teach that 
it is of faith that under proper conditions an oath is lawful. 

That an oath be lawful, what is attested must be true, just, 
and lawful; the cause must be sufficiently grave, and the act 
must proceed discreetly, prudently, and reverently. Now to 
maintain the ends of justice, it is permitted by public authority 
to take life. This is not countermanded by the command: 
Thou shalt not kill. So in the present case, the Lord had пої 
in mind to forbid legal and necessary oath-taking, but only the 
irreverent spirit of the literalism of the Jews, that carried the 
oath into all the petty affairs of life, on the assumption that all 
was lawful, if the attested fact was true, and the sworn promise 
was maintained. ‘The question of oaths is treated by the Lord 
not solely on account of the disorder in the act itself, but to 
illustrate a new and broader mode of interpreting God’s law. 

Having regulated, in the first member, the issue regarding 
oaths, whose formal element was the appeal to the authority 
of the Deity, he, in the second place, discourages the minor 
oaths which had become common among the Jewish people. 
The bare letter of the Law said naught concerning these oaths, 
and the teachers of Israel restricted the Law to that which the 
bare letter stated. 

The attitude of the teachers of Israel on this point appears 
again from Matt. XXIII. 16: “Woe unto you, blind guides, 
who say: Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is 
a debtor." 

It is the general teaching of the Church that an oath is 
constituted by the invocation of the more noble of God’s 
creatures, in which his majesty and truth in a special manner 
are reflected. This is also true of things in an eminent manner 
consecrated to God’s service. It is for moralists to examine 
and weigh the different formulas, and the objective and 
subjective conditions to be verified. One can never seize the 
substance of the New Law by mere attention to the casuistic 
measurement of sins. Such scientific knowledge is good, but 
more than that is needed. The Savior did more than place 
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before man the grosser crimes and their punishments. He 
called man to be perfect, and gave him the truths whereby to 
effect the command. Hence, there are the finer elements in his 
teaching that apply to the man who is doing more than merely 
avoiding hell. 

Though the Savior specifies only Heaven, earth, and one’s 
head here, he includes in these, all the sublime creatures of 
God, which may be made the object of an oath. Now in these 
matters, the moralist asks what is mortal, and is but slightly 
concerned with what is in a less degree sinful. But Christ 
pointed out what was wrong, and opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

To take oath by Heaven without a proportionate and just 
cause is wrong, because Heaven bears the special relation to 
God of being his throne. Of course, the manners and customs 
.of the people must be taken into account in weighing the 
malice of such an action. The common people usually do not 
advert to this special relation to God in the more eminent of 
his creatures, and therefore in their case, the formula is not an 
oath, on account of the subjective condition of their minds. 
But the Savior spoke of the act zz se, and as it disagrees with 
the spirit of the New Law. 

The spirit of reverence for the Creator forbids also an oath 
by the earth, since it is designated by God himself as his 
footstool: ‘Thus saith the Lord: ‘The Heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.’—Is. LXVI. т. Among the 
articles of furniture of a human habitation, the footstool 
holds a vile and menial place. Now when we look upon the 
earth with all its natural powers and beauty, and consider that 
it is only in the lowest rank of God’s creatures, we are awed by 
the infinite majesty of him who can rightly call such a 
relatively mighty creature his footstool. 

Now the people of that day recognized the formal relation 
of the earth to its Creator. This relation gave to the earth a 
certain sacredness, which disposed it for the object of appeal of 
an oath. And yet they felt themselves free in using these 
oaths indiscriminately, since no express prohibition of them 
existed. It was one of the many points where the narrowness 
of the letter was superseded by the breadth of the spiritual law. 
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Another oath common to the Jews was an oath by the holy 
city of Jerusalem. "The human mind seeks a certain element 
of holiness in the object by which it corroborates a statement. 
Now in the Old Law, this element resided in Jerusalem. It 
had been selected by God as the place where his glory should 
dwell, and as a type of Heaven itself. Hence, in the estimation 
of the men of that age, it was a holy object. And this city, 
sub formali respectu sanctitatis suae, was taken as the formal 
constituent of frequent and rash oaths, on the assumption that 
they thereby broke no divine law. 

The divergency between the law of the letter and the law 
of the spirit is well brought out in the whole passage. One of 
the fundamental principles of a religious temper of mind is a 
reverence for everything that is related to God and his 
worship. In fact the religious man will continually elicit 
reverential thoughts of God from the evidences of his act in 
creation. 

Finally, the Lord forbids the act of of taking oath by one's 
head. "The Lord is illustrating the grand heights of reverence 
to which the New Law leads man. ‘The Lord looked at the 
issue from his standpoint. He was the man of perfect 
discernment in the things of the souls life He grasped 
comprehensively the whole life of the soul, and he could note 
and set forth every imperfection in human thought, intention, 
and act. Now to confirm a statement by an oath by one's head 
is against the right order of things for several reasons. First, 
this kind of oath is called ап imprecation, in which one makes 
of such member а solemn pledge of the truth of a statement. 
And the constituting of such a pledge supposes the absolute 
dominion of the member in the person swearing, and this is 
false. Man has not such dominion over his members. He 
can not change the laws of nature regarding his life or his 
members. ‘hat dominion belongs to God. Of course, the 
Lord is speaking to people who interpreted such formula as a 
solemn oath, although they flippantly used it. Hence the deep 
philosophical reflections of the Lord apply to them. With us 
such formula of oath does not exist, and its utterance would 


be held as a joke. 
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In saying that no man can make one hair white or black, 
he understands this of a change by affecting the laws of nature. 
The Lord thereby impresses upon them a deep sense of God's 
ownership of man. 

Finally the Lord lays down what should be the method 
of affirming or denying for the Christian. The only emphasis 
that the Lord allows is the repetition of the affirmative or 
negative particle. 

The Lord here lays down not an absolute precept, whose 
infraction would be a mortal sin; but the grand law of 
perfection, whose infraction is a defect. Не is placing before 
us a grand ideal to guide us in our communications with our 
fellow men. The intercourse of Christians should be 
characterized by the spirit of moderation and reverence. In 
fact, not the bare letter but the spirit of that passage in the 
discourse of Christ should regulate all our conversations and 
dealings with our fellow man. 

There is much divergency of opinion regarding the exact 
ens that is signified by the тортро in the final clause. Many 
interpret it of moral evil in general, and explain the passage that 
all oaths participate in some degree of the evil principle. Of 
course, the Lord is not speaking of oaths justified by some 
legal or other just case. They believe therefore that the Lord 
placed all these flippant and unnecessary oaths in one great 
class, and the class is evil, and he leaves indeterminate the 
grade of evil that they severally possess. The second opinion 
differs from the first only in this, that Satan himself is 
understood by the тор. Satan is not а passive 
personification of evil, but an active agent who conducts with 
great skill a warfare, and marshals under his standard every evil 
force in the universe. Everything that is opposed in any 
degree to that which is good in that same degree makes for 
Satan. He sets in motion those currents of thought and 
movement which weaken the supernatural in man, and debase 
his life. Not only does he act on the individual by personal 
suggestion and incitation, but he is operative in all those 
general movements of the world’s thought and action which 
are opposed to righteousness. ‘The Lord was dealing with one 
such issue. He points out the falseness of the persuasion of 
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the teachers of Israel; gives the reasons for his own position ; 
and closes by establishing the grand norm of Christian life in 
the discourse of man to man. Now it matters not whether we 
understand by the поипроє, evil in general, or Satan the head 
and promoter of evil In fact, the comprehensive concept of 
evil includes all the evil forces of the world together with 
their head, conceived as one complex principle of all evil. 
After having in general forbidden all oaths, the Lord extends 
the issue, and declares that everything that violates the calm, 
sober, reverential tenor of human speech is of the nature of 
such evil principle. 

The grand ideal of perfect human life is not a vulgar 
conception, consisting in mere exemption from grave sin. It 
is the right development of all the powers that go to the 
building of human life. It is that fine adjustment and 
equipoise of all the powers of intellect and will, and a vital 
growth in all those fine elements, which can not be known 
without careful soul study, nor attained without a fine love of 
high ideals, and a sustained discipline of our whole nature. 
Christ in person is the perfect model of all this perfection, 
and his words and example are the guide for the part that we 
may attain of it. 
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38. "Нкойсатє бті Єррт)бт: 
óó0aXuóv дут) офдаћ№һиод xai 


дбдута avTl дбдутоб. 


39. 'Eyo бё Xéyo uiv ш) 
AVTLOTHVAL TQ поупро, AAN бот 
сє parrivea eis THY 9e£iàv auanydva 
cov oTpéjov 
AANV. 


IPA M N 
ато Kal TNV 
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27. 'AXX piv Xéyo тої 
> СА > ^ \ 2 \ 
axovovow, ' Aryamráre Tovs éxÜpovs 
ULO@Y, KANS TOLELTE TOIS шсодаци 
vpas. 


28. E)Xoyeire rovs катара- 
pévous фраз, птросєйуєсєбє mepi 
Tov érmpeatóvrov vas. 


29. ТФ timrovri сє Єті Tijv 
ciayóva парєує Kal Tiv АМ: 
каў йтд тоў alpovrós cov то 
Kab 


N ^ N 
ipd TLOV, тду ітфуа uù 


Kaos. 
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до. Kai TQ @édovti сог 
^ ^ / 
крівймає Kal TÓv уітфра cov 
^ У У Z \ Хх Ж / 
хае» йфез айтф каї TO ратор. 
ГА 
41. Kal бетт сє йууарєйсє 
f e СА > , ^ бу 
piov ev, ©та'ує MET атто) OVO. 
42. 
тд» ÜéXovra aT сод Saveicacbat 
ш) àrroa pads. 
e Z 
43. 'Нкойсатє бті épprüm: 
А 
ayarnoes Tov п\асіоу cov kai 


т m^ ГД ^ 
Те аітодиті сє dds, Kal 


puonoes TOV éxÜpóv cov. 

44. 'Eyo бё Xéyo tyiv, aya- 
mate Tors Єубройз фифу [evdo- 
уєїтє TOS KaTapwpevous Ups, 
поїєїтє тоў 


KANOS put oval 


[отёр 
і ^ ^ 
jpás xai] 


juüs| Kal mpocevyerbe 
TOv émnpeatovT@v 
brrép rÀv Si@xdvT@v џи. 


45. 


Ilatpos фифи то? Фу ovpavois, бт. 


"Ores yévnobe viol тоб 


Tov ALOV аўто? àvaTÉAXeu ёт! 
\ M \ \ lA 
Tovnpovs Kat àyaĝoùs kai Врєҳєг 
Ж. ^ / Y У Я 
èri бікайоус ral adixous. 
46. 'Eàv yàp 


TOUS  йуатфутає 


ауатісттє 
e ^ 
Djs, 
M М > \ N € ^ 
puc àv éyere ; ойуў Kal oí Tek Qva, 


/ 
TWA 


TO AUTO TOLOUGLY; 


47. 


adeXpors йифу uóvov, ті тєріс- 


\ 
Kai éàv астастсдє тоў 


& ^ У \ \ е 3 b 
тд» поїєїтє; ойуі kai of éÜvucol 
TO айтд тоодои; 

48. 

е € ^ 
os о Патўр йифу б одрамоє 

/ / > 
TENELOS Єстір. 


м ^ 
Есєсдє оду йиєїз réXeto, 
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30. avri аќтодиті сє бідом: 

Kal ATÒ тоб аїроутоѕ Ta oa ра) 

йттайте!. 
З 


^ € ^ £ y \ 
vro.Qciv йош» ot avOpwiro, (каї 


Kal кабо OéXere iva 
є ^ ^ з ^ є / 
0рєїѕ) Troeite афтоїє opolws. 

32. Kai єї TOUS 
йуатбутає bas, Tola фибу xdpis 


aya re 


> ж \ ^ > Ws M N 
Єттї; KAL уар ot APAPTWAOL TOUS 
AYATÕVTAS avToUs yam ou. 


3o 


tovs фуаботоюдутає buds, moia 


Kal yàp ёй» йуаботогйтє 


bpiv харс stív; Kal oi аџар- 
TWAOL TO AUTO TroLOvGLD. 

34. Kai ёду davionte тар 
v édrivere Xafei», moía dpiv 
Xdpis; kai ашартоћо? ашарта- 
Dots GaveíCovauv, tva атоћа Восі 
Ta ica. 


35. ПА» TOUS 
, \ є ^ M > A 
€xOpovs фифу, Kal йуаботогєїтє 
kai davitere шудею йтємтібортез, 
kai Єстаї б pols фибиу TOADS, 


ауатітє 


Kat Єсєсвє viol йфістоу: бт! 
avTos XpmoTOs éotiv ёт} тоў 
ayapiotous kai Tovnpovs. 

36. Гі»єсбє оѓктірџоџєѕ, ка- 
0os о Патђр йифи oikr(puav 
єстіу. 

37. Kat uù xpívere, kai ой 
ш) кр:Өтє: kal ш) Gucdtere, кад 
ov uù SucacOAre: àmoXere, kal 
à oAXvO'jo ea be. 
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38. Ye have heard that it 
was said: An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: 


39. But I say unto you: 
Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 


40. Апа if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. 


41. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two. 


42. Giveto him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away. 


43. Ye have heard that it 
was said: 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy: 


44. But I say unto you: 
Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you ; 


45. 'That ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in 
Heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 

10 
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27. But I say unto you 
who hear: Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that 
hate you, 


28. Bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you. 


29. "То him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also. 


30. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 


31. And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. 


32. And if ye love them 
that love you, what thank have 
ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. 


33. And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for even sinners 
do the same. 
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46. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the pub- 
licans the same? 


47. And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the 
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34. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? even 
sinners lend to sinners, to 
receive again as much. 


35. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, 


Gentiles the same? 


48. Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect. 


never despairing; and your 
reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil. 


36. Be ye merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful. 


37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release and ye 
shall be released : 


These words do not contain absolute literal precepts. 
They, as far as words can avail, portray the genius of the 
perfect nature of the New Dispensation. It is difficult to 
adequately clothe in words the high nature of the New Law. 
It has heights on heights of perfection, which can not be 
described by words, but only perceived by the spiritual insight 
of the man purified by having passed through the first degrees 
of soul-cleansing. . 

As a norm of Christian life the Lord here represents the 
high and perfect ideal of the Gospel of non-resistance. "The 
Lord taught us the absolute precepts of the Law, and then sets 
forth the perfect ideal to which the soul should aspire. His 
message would be incomplete, if it left the soul merely in its 
middle course, above sin, but yet not godlike. Hence the close 
of this chapter is one grand appeal to the soul to aspire after 
the highest ideals of perfection. We shall look in vain for the 
fulfillment of these words in the life of men of the world. In 
fact, their perfect observance is only found in the perfect saint. 
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For they contain the supreme bound of human perfection. 
But their spirit must in some measure move all those who 
follow Christ. 

In inspecting these parallel passages, we first note that 
Matthew alone draws a comparison between the old and new 
orders of truth, whereas Luke enunciates only the perfect law 
of the New Covenant. The reason is obvious. Matthew wrote 
for Israel, to whom it was useful to show the evolution of the 
new order out of the old. They were attached to that which of 
old had been given them, and it was necessary to move them 
upward, not by reprobating the old, but by showing the greater 
comprehensiveness of the new. Luke wrote for a more 
universalend. His Gospel had the spirit of Paul's preaching. 
He presented his truths to the world, made up of all the races 
of men. Wherefore his conception of the truth and his forms 
of expression fit this universal end. "The great gentile world 
had no communication of divine truth. They had no position 
to which to cling; and hence, without adverting to the partial 
law that had preceded, Luke presents the law of the Gospel, as 
an independent communication of truth. This difference in 
` mode of presentation of the same truth is also observable in the 
fact that, where Matthew uses the word Єдикої, Luke substitutes 
the term ашарталої. To the Jewish mind the Євикоє, the 
Gentile, was a synonym for a godless man, and an abomination. 
Such conception was true then. Hence St. Matthew could 
rightly employ the term to signify one who recognized no 
supernatural law or reward. But the advent of Christ changed 
the condition of the world; and no longer was the name Gentile 
synonymous with the unbeliever. St. Luke, therefore, modifies 
the expression to fit his universal scope, and employs the word 
sinner to signify him who lived not for any supernatural ends. 
It seems quite probable that Christ employed the term used by 
Matthew, as being more forcible for his immediate hearers. 
The term is only used by him by way of illustration, and the 
substantial sense of the passage is in no way affected by Luke's 
modification. 

There are some important variants in the text of Matthew. 
"The first occurs in the Vulgate rendering of the 39th verse. In 
the Greek text of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, we find 
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parriter, the present tense of the verb to strike. Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort endorse this reading. It agrees with Luke, 
and is undoubtedly the true reading. A number of Greek 
codices have ратісє, the future, and this the Vulgate has 
followed in rendering the verb percusserit. 

Another variant occurs in the 41st verse of Matthew. In 
Beza's codex this verse closes as follows: Ümaye per йитой ёт. 
Aa S00. ‘The greater number of codices of the Vulgate follow 
this reading. But the great authority of the Vatican Codex 
and other great Greek codices plainly establish the reading: 
йтаує per айтоб бйо, which we have followed in the version. 
The present reading of the Vulgate destroys the harmony of 
conception of the entire argument. There isa certain grace in 
the plan of argument, if we follow the Greek text. The things 
are arranged in pairs. If one cheek is smitten, turn the other; 
if one garment is taken, freely give the other; and the harmony 
of plan would demand: if thou be forced to go one mile, go 
freely another. ‘This harmony is broken, if we follow the 
Vulgate reading. 

A very important variant appears in the 44th verse. In 
the Vatican and Sinaitic codices the proposition has only two 
members йуатбтє tots éxÜpo)s фифу, kai просєйуєсєбє йпер тфи 
біокдутау )püs. Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse this 
reading. It has the support of the Coptic version, of Cureton’s 
Syriac version, of three minuscule codices, and of Theophilus, 
Origen, Irenæus and Cyprian. Another reading inserts the 
members, є/\оуєїтє Tovs KaTapwpéevous vuüs, kaXÓs ToLeiTe TOUS 
шсодутає Ujpás, between the two members found in the Vatican 
codex. "This reading has the authority of codices D, E, К, L, 
M, S, U, A, II, and others; of several codices of the Vetus 
Itala, of the Gothic, Peshito, Armenian, Ethiopian, and of 
several Fathers. 

At the close of the verse the order of the words differs in 
the different codices. I am not aware that the order followed 
by the Vulgate exists in any Greek codex. In the Vatican and 
Sinaitic codices the series of words ©тёр trav émmpeatdvrov twas 
«ai is omitted, while in the codices which defend the aforesaid 
members these words are inserted immediately after the 
тросєйуєсбє. Though the weight of intrinsic authority gives 
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to these readings a certain degree of probability, I believe that 
they were brought into the text from the Gospel of Luke. 
They all exist in the parallel text of Luke, and we know that 
it is of frequent occurence, that passages have been transcribed 
from one Evangelist into the text of another, as though the 
writer were moved by the persuasion that in the discourses of 
the Lord, the Evangelists should agree in everything. 

In the 46th verse, the future tense of éyo, &fere, is found 
in D, and in a few other authorities. The Vulgate translation 
is built on this reading. 'The weight of authority and the 
context persuade us that the present tense should stand in this 
place. The reading adopted by the Vulgate may have arisen 
from the fact that this reward is a future thing. But this 
conception is not obscured by using the present tense; for by 
the figure of metonymy of cause and effect, the reward, which 
is the effect, and a future thing, is identified with its cause, the 
right acquired by Christian action, which is a present reality. 

im verse у, the^codices E; КІ, М, S, U, А, H, and 
some few other authorities support the reading $«Xovs, but the 
high authority of N, B, D, and Z, and of the versions render 
the reading àóeXA$oís certain. On the authority of the Vatican 
and Sinaitic codices, we also read ёӨшкоё in the same verse, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate. The same codices 
which defended the reading 4wXoós support TeA@vas instead of 
ёдикоѓ, and the Peshito follows their reading. It is probable 
that the variant arose from an erroneous attempt to make the 
term used by Matthew in the 47th verse identical with that 
used in the 46th verse. It is far more reasonable to suppose 
that, in the discourse of the Lord, the two different terms were 
used for the grace of diction. 

In Exodus, XXI. 24, the Zex talionis was enunciated as 
follows: “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot.” In Leviticus, XXIV. 20, it is repeated in the same 
terms. Finally in Deuteronomy, XIX. 21, we read: “And 
thine eye shall not pity; life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” Тһе lex talionis was not 
restricted to the Hebrew people. Such law existed among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and they traced its origin back to 
the fabled Rhadamanthus. It was one of the statutes of the 
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twelve tables. The interpretation of this law as given us by 
Josephus is as follows: “Не that maimeth any one, let him 
undergo the like himself, and be deprived of the same member 
of which he hath deprived the other, unless he that is maimed 
will accept of money instead of it, for the law makes the 
sufferer the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and 
permits him to estimate, unless he will be more severe."— 
Antiq. IV. VIII. 35. 

Many believe that the words of the Jewish law in this 
passage are to be interpreted metaphorically. They believe the 
sense of the law to be that he who inflicted a personal injury 
upon a neighbor should be punished by a fine, which in the 
judgment of the Judge should be held equal to the injury 
inflicted. ‘They shrink from the conception of men proceeding 
to pull out a man's tooth, or put out his eye, or cut of his hand 
or foot, as a punishment for crime. I am not aware of the 
record of any such execution in the history of the Old 
Testament. Though the authority is weighty for this view, I 
can not accept it. It would render the grave words of 
Scripture illusory and weak. Why preface a statement by the 
solemn formula, thine eye shall not pity, if there was only a 
question of a pecuniary fine? The code of Aristotle recognized 
an actual forfeiture of a bodily member in like case. Again, in 
Deuteronomy the enunciation of the law begins by the statute 
of life for life. Every one understands this literally. How 
absurd then to twist the next members, which are closely 
united to the first, and promulgated in the most solemn way, 
into a mere fine? We believe therefore that, in the case of 
injury of life or limb, the Mosaic law held the offender to the 
forfeiture of the same in his own person. "Therefore it gave the 
judges the right to condemn such a criminal to be deprived of 
life or limb. It is nothing that such a conception of justice 
should conflict with our notions of justice. Society was then 
in a ruder state. The object of the law was not to satisfy the 
vindictive tendency in man, but to eliminate crime by the 
severity of justice. The execution of the sentence was not by 
private authority, but by the organized tribunal of judges. 
Moreover, it may have been that the actual execution of the 
sentence was rarely or never effected in Israel. Without doubt, 
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murders were committed in that people, and punished by life 
for life, but the crime of depriving a man of a member is not 
a usual crime in any people. "The severity of the punishment, 
and the strange nature of the crime may have caused the crime 
to be unknown in Israel. Again, it may have been that the 
judges were empowered to change the punishment into some 
work of satisfaction in favor of the injured party, and at his 
request. What we vindicate for the words of the law is that 
they sanction an actual forfeiture of life for life, and limb for 
limb. Such sense of the words existed iu the popular mind, 
and was contemplated in the writers mind. "This true and 
literal conception of the sense of the words formed the value 
of the law in preventing all bodily injuries. | 

In contrast to this statute of the Law, the Lord places the 
Christian’s norm of conduct. Under the three heads of injury 
to the body, injury to property, and injury to honor and liberty, 
. the Lord understands every species of injury receivable from 
the neighbor. Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is 
not laying down principles of criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
He does not therein condemn human laws which provide a 
system of punishment for crime. The laws of society must 
be framed to meet the exigencies of a sinful world. They 
contemplate unregenerate man, as he is under the sway of 
natural motives. But the doctrine of Christ here propounded 
is a clear call to the spiritual man. The Christian must live 
in a world governed by other laws than these. He must 
observe human laws, and preserve the social order. But in 
his inner heart, there is another law unknown to the world, 
though clearly enunciated; impossible to the world, though 
wise and beautiful. Man can not live the life of the world, 
and observe that inner law. ‘The more man is imbued with the 
thought of the world, the more impossible will this sublime 
code appear. It condenses a world of thought into a few brief 
sentences. ‘The fulness of the soul of Christianity is there 
portrayed. ‘These words establish the grand ideal of Christian 
toleration of injuries. Such ideals are the hope of the world. 
They head us in the direction of the supernatural in motive and 
act. No man can raise that ideal higher. Few, very few 
attain to its fulness, but it benefits even those who come short 
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of its utmost bound. It forms a point towards which to strive. 
Every effort in its direction makes for the kingdom of God. 
All what it proposes is intrinsically possible, and the higher 
man rises in the scale of being, the closer will he come to that 
perfect law of human life. Perhaps there is no passage in the 
Gospel where the contrast between the life of the world and the 
life of the Christian is more strikingly portrayed. The contrast 
between the spirit of the Old Law and the spirit of the New 
appears in this. The perfect observer ої the Old Law placed 
his ideal in a conformity with the statutes of the Law. He 
never aspired to anything more perfect than faithful observance 
of the Law. ‘That law regulated all the affairs of human life. 
It never contemplated the heights of spiritual perfection of the 
New. But the Christian, living under the laws of man to 
regulate social order, recognizes a higher law, to the observance 
ої which no human tribunal coerces him. ‘That law does not 
conflict with human statutes, but it forms a secret law of the 
spirit received only by the spiritual man, and followed only by 
him. "The great busy, noisy world goes оп its way oblivious of 
the deep sense of these words, but the few of God’s perfect ones 
keep them in their hearts as a motive of conduct that the world 
knows not of. A man may conceive his duty more narrowly, 
and escape reprobation, without reproducing in his life the 
fulness of the perfection here proposed. From the minimum 
required to keep a man out of hell to the highest bound of 
human perfection there are many degrees. ‘The Lord stands at 
the top, and invites us to the highest; and if the aspiration is 
fixed there, the achievement will be something, and the words 
will have a profitable effect even though the summit be not 
reached. 

The term srovnpds,in the clause: “resist not him that is 
evil,” signifies the character of one who unjustly injures the 
person, property, or fame of the one addressed in the discourse. 
The Lord first enunciates the broad principle of non-resistance 
to evil, and then proceeds to illustrate it by concrete 
illustrations. 

Knowing perfectly the nature of the human mind, the 
Lord did not propose his doctrines as abstract principles, but 
employed parables and concrete examples. He takes, therefore, 
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a blow upon the cheek as an example of bodily insult and 
injury. The example is aptly chosen, since it is an action that 
the natural bent of human nature is quick to resent, and it has 
been received of old in the code of the world as sufficient 
provocation for a quarrel. It is not the pain or the lesion 
inflicted that moves the irascible in man, but the insult which 
human nature feels in receiving such blow. Now, of course, 
the specific act is made a head under which is included every 
species of insult and injury. 

Some have found a difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
speaks of a blow upon the right cheek. In Luke we find no 
designation of the particular cheek. Of course the substance 
of the proposition is simply, if smitten on one cheek turn the 
other. But in explaining the detail of the right cheek, as 
mentioned by Matthew, we are led to the following reflections. 
A blow is usually delivered with the right hand, and a blow 
thus delivered would not light on the right cheek, but on the 
left. Discarding certain improbable opinions, which have been 
advanced in solution of this, we are led to the following 
conclusions: The right side of the body and its members are 
usually mentioned in all statements where a side of the human 
body, or a member is used for illustration. Now it is certain 
that the Lord simply followed the custom of human speech 
in giving priority to the right member. In the words of 
Maldonatus: “Non cedendi sed loquendi usum Christus secutus 
est" It is only а mind filled with a spirit of equivocation that 
wil find anything incongruous in this statement of St. 

Matthew. The proper object for the mind to rest on is that a 
blow has been received on the cheek, and the right cheek is 
mentioned, in accordance with the general priority of the right 
member, without adverting to the exact mode of delivering the 
blow. Moreover, if the person delivering the blow be not 
directly in front, but standing at the right side, as frequently 
happens, the blow with the right hand would light upon the 
right cheek. But I believe no thought was given by the 
speaker to the mode of delivering the blow. There is a 
beautiful antithesis in the contrast of the New Law with the 
Old. ‘The Old Law said: Like punishment for like injury. 
The perfection of the New Law says: Seek пої thy 
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vindication, but offer thyself to receive another injury from him 
who has smitten thee. The words give man the perfect 
spiritual law in his dealings with man. In this and the 
following sentences, the Lord^stops at no half measures. It is 
as though he for a moment lost sight of selfish man ,engrossed 
with his own interests, and looking aloft, contemplated man on 
the highest plane on which he can stand. Now the spirit of 
these words should be the spirit of the Christian’s life. The 
changed customs of people will only modify the details. 
Prudence also will regulate the deeds of a life which moves in 
this spirit. The conscience of man can always have recourse 
to these sublime words to be certified whether the spirit of 
Christ rules the conduct of man. They are not for the forum 
of the world; they are too perfect for the vulgar life. "They 
are paradoxical to the worldly sense. Indeed, men have gone 
so far as to assert that this code, if put into effect, would 
subvert society by removing all restraint from the wicked. 
This view is founded on а misconception. These high counsels 
of Christ are not intended to take the place of human law. A 
certain divine Providence rules in human society, and prevents 
that the wide-spread wickedness of man should subvert all law 
and order. But within society's system of laws is this higher 
law, which regulates acts which are above the domain of human 
law. No danger will ever come to society from this grand 
Gospel of non-resistance. But the more of this spirit that 
pervades society, the nobler and better will be the life of manm. 

It may never be verified in our lives that we be struck on 
the cheek by any man, but it will be oft verified that we are 
called to submit to actions of the class of which this is taken 
as а type. ‘The words exhort us to perfect forgiveness of 
injuries, to disarm wrath by the power of meekness. 

By reflection we can form in our minds an idea of the 
disposition of mind that would be in the mind of the man, who 
having received a blow on the cheek, would in perfect 
meekness turn the other. hat disposition of mind should be 
the object of our aspirations, prayers and efforts, and if the 
disposition be strongly fixed there, the application of it to the 
various events of life will follow logically. But the enterprise 
is a difficult one. All the propensities of crude nature rise up 
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against the counsel of Christ. A mightier power of the 
supernatural must rise up and put down the “old man.” 
Whenever the follower of Christ receives a personal insult or 
injury, filled with the spirit of these words, let him say: 
“This is a blow on the cheek, and my duty is plain.” It may 
safely be left to the conscience and judgment of each follower 
to determine the mode in which to turn the other cheek. 

The spirit of these words moved Christ in his own life. 
In Isaiah he says: “І gave my back to the strikers, and my 
cheeks to them who plucked out the hair; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting."—Is. L. 6. And again: “Не was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.”—Is. LIII. 7. 

Some allege Paul’s action in Acts, XXIII. 3, as contrary 
to the spirit of these words of Jesus. There, when the high 
priest Ananias gave order that they that stood by him should 
smite Paul on the mouth, Paul made answer: ‘God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall.” In answer to this, we must 
observe that Paul’s words were not moved by the personal 
injury done to him. It was a denunciation of the perfidy and 
wickedness of the high priest. Moreover the stroke given to 
Paul was in hatred of the doctrine that he taught; and 
interpreting the high ppriest’s treatment of him as a 
manifestation of his hatred of Christ, Paul is moved to 
indignation against the false and impious man. Paul had not 
finished his work, and he resorted to legitimate means to escape 
from his accusers, that he might further testify of Christ in 
Rome. Moreover, when Paul demanded his rights as a Roman 
citizen, he was not departing from the spirit of the law. 
There, it was not a question of revenging a personal injury, but 
of availing himself of legitimate means to prolong his life and 
liberty to labor for Christ. The words of Christ do not 
inculcate the renunciation of one’s rights before the tribunals, 
but the patient bearing of wrong’s received from our fellow 
men. 

The next example of Christ contemplates a case where a 
man endeavors by unjust means to deprive us of some 
possession, even a very necessary possession, and the counsel of 
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Christ is to repay such injustice by a voluntary surrender 
of another such necessary possession. ‘The ordinary raiment 
of people of ancient times consisted of the tunic and cloak. 
The tunic was the universal garment for both sexes. It was 
in form like a long shirt. In women it always reached to the 
feet. As worn by men, it sometimes extended to the feet, and 
sometimes was a little shorter. Its loose folds were usually 
gathered about the loins by a girdle. With the Hebrews it was 
usually made of wool or linen, and was the immediate covering 
of the body. The cloak was an outer covering worn at the 
approach of evening, or at other times as a protection against 
the cold. A man's raiment might well be considered as the 
last thing that he would be willing to part with. Indeed the 
Law protected a man in the possession of this, even against the 
obligation of a pledge. In Exodus, XXII. 26, it is written: 
*If thou take thy neighbor's raiment to pledge, thou shalt 
deliver it to him by that the sun goeth down. For that is his 
only covering, his raiment for his skin. In what shall he 
sleep? And it shall come to pass that, when he crieth unto 
me, that I will hear; for Iam gracious.” It is therefore with 
design that the Lord specifies the tunic and the raiment. It is 
to prove that the spirit of renunciation should be universal, and 
stop at nothing, not even the most necessary thing. The 
example supposes that the contention of the one claiming the 
garment is unjust. If the follower of Christ were bidden give 
the one garment to such a claimant, the act would seem to us 
sublime. Such a man might say: I have at least left to me a 
cloak to cover my nakedness, and protect me from the cold. 
But the words of Christ bid him give the cloak also, and retain 
nothing. It is the absolutely perfect degree of cession of our 
rights, and detachment from the world. 

How the grandest things that we have ever done in this 
spirit sink into insignificance when compared to this high 
standard? And yet the fulfillment of the counsel to the letter 
is possible, and the best thing that man can do. It is said of 
St. Francis of Assisi, that after renouncing his right to his 
father's property, that he restored to him also the garments 
that he wore. The thing seems hard to us, because we 
look at it from such a low plane. No man can be a perfect 
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saint in one thing and a sinner in everything else. If we, by 
patient discipline and prayer, could lift ourselves into the plane 
from which Christ surveyed things, our vision would be 
corrected. Had he told us that the perfect fulfillment of this 
counsel were actually required in order to gain eternal life, we 
might shudder. Itis not so. It із а high and heavenly goal of 
human perfection, fixed high, as an object of aspiration and 
activity. It is not an ordinary canon of human conduct, to be 
put in practice like a casuistic decision of moral theology, but 
a high ideal towards which to rise, and every step towards it is 
a step upwards to a broader and nobler plane of human life. 

Christ's conception of human life is that of a toilsome 
journey upwards from the low and sordid plane of the world's 
life, through various degrees, even to the high plane of 
perfection. He has legislated for all the degrees, and to lead us 
on in that upward journey, he has placed on the top these 
examples of perfection. 

‘There is a slight variance between Matthew and Luke in 
the mode in which they conceive the cession of the garments. 
Of course, the order of ceding them is not essential, and the 
proposition of the Lord regarded not the order, but the act of 
surrender of both garments. Matthew seems to contemplate a 
man clad only in his tunic. Let us for composition of place, 
locate the scene in the man's abode. His hard and grasping 
neighbor comes to take away even the tunic from his back. 
And the man is bidden to cede the garment, and to put forth 
his hand and take also his necessary cloak and give with it. 

Luke on the other hand seems to take for example a man 
clad in tunic and cloak. For such an example, the composition 
of place may be the same or otherwise. The aforesaid 
unfeeling neighbor presses a suit to take away the cloak, and 
the follower of Christ gives it, and then voluntarily divests 
himself of his tunic, and gives that too. The ordering of the 
action is logical in both cases, but the original conception is 
slightly different in detail. 

'The spirit of these words should fix itself in the Christian 
as a disposition of soul regulating his attachment to his 
property right. A selfish insisting on our rights, of whatever 
nature, is strongly opposed to the spirit of Christ’s law. It is 
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needless to add that Christ supposes that the act of renunciation 
should not leave in the mind any bitterness or contempt. It 
should proceed in perfect charity and serenity of mind. 

In the various religions and philosophies of the world 
there is nothing like to this. Such sublime philosophy could 
only come from Heaven. Its value is not limited to the 
perfect. Its spirit, in some degree, pervades all the followers 
of Christ, and makes them less selfish. 

The third example proposed by Christ is founded in a 
usage unknown in our life. As it was strange to the gentile 
world, it has been omitted by St. Luke. То secure celerity in 
their public couriers, the kings of Persia empowered these 
couriers to impress into their service men, beasts, and boats 
when need required. These couriers transmitted the royal 
edicts and letters throughout the Persian Empire. The system 
was organized by means of relays of mounted men, and one 
courier handed the message to the other mounted courier, so 
that the course was unbroken. The Royal messages were 
called in Persian 8155) engare, “writings,” hence the Greek 
term ayyapevo, and the angarzare of the Latin Vulgate. These 
couriers are mentioned in Esther, VIII. 10—14. The Persian 
domination introduced the usage into Palestine, and it was 
extremely odious to the people. In the peace proposals which 
Demetrius Soter sent to Jonathan, it was promised that the 
beasts of the Jews should not be impressed for public service.— 
Jos. Antiq. XIII. II. 3. This testimony establishes the fact 
that the usage continued under the Seleucidze, and that it was 
odious to the Jewish people. The term is used three times in 
the New Testament; in the present passage, and again in 
Matthew XXVII. 32, and in Mark XV. 21, where the Jews 
constrain Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross of the Savior. It 
is probable that the usage gave rise to abuses, wherein the more 
powerful ones exacted unjust service from the weaker members 
of the Jewish commonwealth, and it seems to be this to which 
the Lord has reference. The example is different, but the 
doctrine is the same. It is the application of the gospel of 
non-resistance and renunciation to a fact of life, wherein one's 
right to liberty and honor has been invaded. All that has 
been said of the preceding examples applies to this also, and 
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the Lord takes the most hated violation of man’s rights as an 
example, in order to raise the standard of Christian meekness 
and charity. 

Wherever human society exists, there social inequality 
exists. Now the proper attitude of the Christian towards his 
brother in distress is outlined here by Christ. In keeping with 
the general tenor of the discourse, he has set forth the highest 
degree of charitable giving. Give to every one whom need 
prompts to ask. You may do less, and absolve your soul from 
sin, but you can not do more. There is nothing conceivable 
above the counsel of Christ. In its fullest degree it leads to no 
absurdity. It shuts out all calculating on the personal 
privation that may result from such giving. It reserves 
nothing to self; for the perfect Christian has nothing here. 
His heart is attached to nothing but God, virtue and Heaven. 
With a noble indifference, he lives above the things of earth. 
With him human want always outweighs his private advantage. 
The grasp of the Christian is firm on the things of Heaven; 
light on the things of earth. What a sublime rebuke is in 
these words against our modern Christian, who lives in 
affluence, and either gives nothing to the poor, or doles out 
grudgingly some insignificant offering to those who suffer 
want? 

Some interpret the universality of the counsel, give to 
every one that asketh of thee, in this wise, that we should not 
regard the person of the one asking, whether he be friend or 
enemy, one in favor or out of favor, but that we should only 
have regard to his need. But I believe the force of the 
universal proposition to be that we stop at no consideration 
whatever, while we have anything to give, and a man is in 
need. Some restrict their charity by the consideration that 
they have already done a certain amount; others by the 
consideration that they or their families are not in as good 
condition as they desire; others by the consideration that the 
state should support the poor; others by the consideration that 
the poor are indolent or vicious. Of course, prudence is the 
guide in the exercise of all virtues. It would not be following 
the spirit of this sublime doctrine to blindly give aid to one 
whom the very aid would confirm in idleness or drunkenness. 
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But where human want exists in such a manner that it has a 
claim on charity, then the universal proposition of Christ 
excludes every consideration of self, and prompts a man to 
forthwith relieve the need, being nobly oblivious of his own 
inconvenience. The account has some factors omitted by 
Matthew. With the counsel to give to every one who asketh, 
Luke joins another counsel, “апа of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again.” The full sense of these words is 
the renunciation of the right of restitution by the Christian 
whose property has been unjustly taken away. "То be sure, a 
man may without sin demand the restitution of such property, 
but it is more perfect to renounce this right. The words of the 
Lord contain no impossible Utopian philosophy but the perfect 
law of charity and indifference to sordid issues. Injustice is 
not thereby encouraged to the harm of the social law. 
Forsooth we might imagine a metaphysical case, in which a 
wicked man, taking advantage of the universal adoption of this 
principle of renunciation might amass wealth by injustice, and 
live securely by the immunity guaranteed him by this law. 
But in such case the counsel would no longer hold, for the fact 
that the repression of crime would Бе a just motive to proceed 
against such offender; and therefore the Christian would move 
not with the desire to have his property again, but for the 
protection of the public good. Moreover, in applying these 
counsels, we are not to consider the metaphysical man, but the 
historical man, as he is found in the midst of society. We 
shall find that society was never injured by the number of 
saints who practiced the perfection of Christ’s law. The 
counsel regards the act zz se, and establishes that it is nobler 
to surrender a right to property than to claim it. It is often 
verified in society that in some way a man is deprived of some 
portion of his goods which are held or have been appropriated 
by another. By recourse to a suit at law this property might 
be recovered. The Christian has such a right, but there is also 
proposed to him the higher law of action, to renounce his claim. 
The counsel goes against every worldly instinct in man. "The 
goods of the world look big in our eyes. But seen from that 
standpoint whence Christ viewed the world, they are but as 
straw and rags. We may not be able to rise to the supreme 
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height of this counsel, but some of its spirit should come into 
our lives, to temper our excessive attachment to our rights and 
our property. 

In the next sentence, Luke's text contains a practical 
canon of universal application to regulate our dealings with 
others: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise." This passage appears in Matthew in 
Chap. УП. 12. The ordering of the discourse is the proper 
work of the Evangelists themselves, and in such ordering, Luke 
excels. Though his account of the discourse is briefer, he has 
ordered the chief elements in logical sequence, and a glance at 
the context of the passage, as it appears in the two Evangelists, 
will convince one that Luke has introduced the passage in the 
right place. The canon is not confined to the New Law. 
When the elder Tobias believed death to be imminent, among 
the counsels which he gave his son was this: “That which 
thou art unwilling another should do to thee, see that thou 
dost not to another.” The canon is sublimely plain. It 
requires no difficult mental operation to put ourselves in the 
neighbor’s place. It is but another expression of the great 
truth: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as, thyself.” It is no 
abstract principle, but a concrete law comprehensible by the 
rudest mind. "The natural love of man for himself and for his 
' good is strong; this unerring canon makes that the measure of 
man’s treatment of his neighbor. If that canon were adopted, 
all strife would cease, all injustice would cease. When the 
human heart is filled with ill-will or hatred towards a fellow 
being, all things that come from the hated individual are 
displeasing. A man thus disposed might be led to reason thus: 
“The law of Christ enjoins that we should do unto others as we 
would that men should do unto us. It is well. I wish that 
my enemy should not do me any offices of kindness. My 
hatred makes odious to me all things that come from him. I 
wish that he keep out of my sight, and trouble me not, 
therefore I will treat him in like manner.” This is fallacious. 
The precept of Christ is, that we do unto every man, even our 
enemy, as we would that every man should do unto us. There 
is no right minded man who is willing that all men should 
avoid him, and withhold all offices of kindness from him. 


11. 
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All the philosophy of man’s dealings with man is 
condensed into that one simple sentence. It is applicable to all 
the departments of human life, to all the grades of society, and 
to every species of human act. By its use we are readily 
brought to the realization of even the most delicate wrong done 
to a neighbor. It is the ultimate criterion of justice and 
charity between man and man. ‘The principle itself only 
contains a method of practical judgment of conduct. The 
degree of malice of an infraction of the precept must be judged 
by the nature of the act. 

Another office that the Christian is bidden perform, is to 
lend to a person in need. 

To lend may Бе taken in two senses. First, it may mean 
to give the temporary use of a thing without compensation, on 
the condition that the thing itself, or its equivalent in kind, be 
returned. Secondly, it may mean to grant for temporary use, 
on condition of receiving a compensation for the use of the 
thing, and ultimately the thing itself or its value. In this 
second sense, money is put at interest. In the Law of Moses, 
the first mode of lending was commanded, and the second mode 
was forbidden. In "Exodus, XXII. 25, we read: “If thou 
lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury.” And again in Leviticus, XXV. 35—37: “Апа if 
thy brother shall have become poor, and his hand fail with 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him ; as a stranger and а sojourner 
shall he live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or 
increase; but fear thy God: that thy brother may live with 
thee. 'Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor 
give him thy victuals for increase." This law only had regard 
to the lending to an Israelite. The Law allowed an Israelite 
to exact usury from a Gentile. In Deuteronomy, XXIII. 20, it 
is written: “Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” 

The law of Christ substantially modified this legislation. 
It broke down the racial distinction between brother and. 
stranger, and established the universal brotherhood of man. 
Now Matthew conceives the matter of lending, as it regarded 
the Israelites themselves. He says naught of usury. It seems 
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quite probable that the pars prohibens of this law was observed 
with more fidelity by Israel than the pars precipiens. ‘There 
is no natural incentive to lend to a man without interest. 
Hence those, whom the law explicitly forbade to take interest 
for a loan, may well be believed to have often turned aside from 
such a pleader. Тһе words of Matthew are singularly 
expressive to signify the way in which a man declines the 
troublesome suit of another. | 

Luke treats the issue in a different manner. Не looked at 
a broader world than did St. Matthew. 

Now Luke contemplates a case where the request of a loan 
comes from a man who is in such circumstances that little or 
no hope appears that he will be able to pay back the principal. 
Luke seems to prescind from the subject of interest, and to 
consider only the aspect of payment of the borrowed goods. 
The та ica of the 34th verse of Luke plainly indicates this. 
He does not say by way of illustration that sinners lend to 
sinners to receive zuzterest, but to receive та (ca, as much, in 
return. Luke says that such lending springs from no 
supernatural motive, and is entitled to no supernatural reward. 
The force of the уар of the 34th verse is supernatural merit 
with God. ‘The reasoning of Luke is very plain. То lend 
money on good security with the intention that it shall be 
safely returned is not a work of charity, but а business 
transaction, inspired by a mere natural motive. The conception 
of the Christian life in the mind of the Lord is that of a life 
regulated by supernatural motives. Hence the Christian is 
exhorted to a supernatural love of man; and as regards the 
matter of lending, he is exhorted to lend where there is no hope 
of a return of the principal. 

To some persons these words appear to have no practical 
signification. They put them aside as containing some 
mysterious sense with which they are not concerned. To be 
sure, the spirit of the words is more profitable than the mere 
letter. The letter was influenced somewhat by the popular 
modes of thought and expression, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the time; the spirit is influenced by nothing, and is eternal. 

By a perverse way of looking at this sublime doctrine, we 
can make it appear ridiculous. Let us suppose, for example, 
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that a man by thrift has acquired a competence for his family. 
He becomes moved by the present text of Scripture, and begins 
to lend to every one that approaches him, never questioning the 
borrower’s honesty or ability to repay. The unworthy take 
advantage of this. The man is soon reduced to poverty, and 
his family are destitute. Is this the proper effect of the Gospel 
of Christ? We answer, No.  Scriptural language must be 
interpreted by its own proper norm. It is unlike all other 
forms of expression. It often establishes laws of conduct for 
all men by proposing the supreme degree of the several virtues, 
as a grand high aim towards which to aspire and labor. "The 
utmost bound of perfection in the virtue of detachment from 
the world is to give all, and possess nothing. This grand truth 
must be the guiding spirit in man's relations to earthly goods. 
That spirit never changes, but the actual application of the 
great truth to practical usage is subject to various 
modifications, resulting from the way of life of every man. 
Prudence regulates this and every other virtue. The spirit of 
the words, first of all lessens man’s grasp on the things of earth. 
The spirit of the words corrects man’s intention, so that he 
' makes of such goods not an end of human life, but а transitory 
means. ‘They contemplate a case where a man has something 
which he can lend, and where the petitioner is in real need. 
In substance, Christ says: “If thou hast the goods of this 
world, and thy needy brother cometh to thee, asking a loan, 
turn not away from him for the reason that his security is not 
good.” Мапу atime а poor man, who could offer no security 
to the money-lenders has been able to save his home by the 
kind office of some one who guided his life in the spirit of 
these words. 

There is some difficulty in the 35th verse, caused by 
Luke’s strange use of the verb azeXmí£ew. The classic sense of 
the term is twofold. When used with a direct accusative, it 
signifies to cause one to despair, and this is its general sense in 
classic writers and in the Septuagint. Thus it is used in 
Eccl. XXII. 26; ХХУП. 24; П. Maccab. IX. 18. Many 
codices of the Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate have the reading 
nihil desperantes, founded upon this sense of the verb, and this 
sense is defended by Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, Meyer, 
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Grimm and others. The sense is apt. ‘The reason which 
would move a man not to give, in the case proposed, is the 
absence of the. hope of receiving the equivalent back again. 
Now the Lord says: Let not this absence of hope move you; 
give the loan to the needy one, for you can not lose it; the 
Lord himself will be your remunerator. No man needs despair 
of the security of a loan, when the Lord becomes the surety. 
The Syriac takes the transitive sense of the verb, and translates 
it: ‘Thou shalt not cut off the hope of a man." То obtain 
such sense from the Greek, the итди must be changed to 
pndéva, which is found in no Greek Codex. Hence we dismiss 
this opinion as intrinsically and extrinsically improbable. 

The sense of the Vulgate seeks its justification in a peculiar 
use of the word &meXmítew. This verb is made up of the 
preposition ато and éAmi€av. Now the expression ЄМтпівєш àmo 
twos would mean to hope for something from a person. ‘Those 
who defend the sense of the Vulgate believe that Luke retained 
the sense of this expression in compounding the verb with the 
preposition. ‘There are precedents for such use of compound 
verbs in classic writers. It must be conceded that the great 
commentators and critics stand for this sense of the expression. 
It is supported by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of Bruges, Cajetan, 
Cornelius alLapide, Calmet, Bisping, Grotius, Castalius, 
Casaubonus, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, De Wette, Ewald, 
Bleek, Keil and others. Though personally adhering to the 
first opinion, I must admit the high degree of probability of 
this third opinion. 

From the sense of the Vulgate many theologians have tried 
to draw a precept against receiving interest for money. It 
is not given us at this time to enter into the vexed question of 
usury. Suffice it for our present purpose to point out, that 
Luke in this place does not contemplate the case of interest for 
money, but the granting of a loan in such circumstances 
wherein a man would have no hope of a return of the 
equivalent of the loan. ‘The preceding context and the words 
themselves plainly evince this. His words are to give, 
expecting zofhing in return. What right have we to interpret 
that nothing to signify no interest? But they say thus 
enunciated the doctrine would be too difficult. It would be too 
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difficult, were it placed upon man as a precept, but it is also a 
sublime counsel, containing the supreme degree of charity in 
lending. 

The remaining verses of the passage inculcate the 
perfection of the love of enemies. In Matthew we find this 
perfect law of charity contrasted with the Old Law: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy.” In Leviticus, XIX. 18, the love of 
the neighbor is commanded: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; I am the Lord." Тһе word 
signifying neighbor in the original is У. Now with the 
Hebrews, this term was never applied to any man but an 
Israelite. It signified that relation between man and man 
which was founded on the consideration that they formed one 
people. Hence by this precept, no general love or brotherhood 
of man was established. Brother for the Jews was founded in 
the fact that they had Abraham as a common father. 

The second part of the citation of Christ, "апа thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,” is not found in express terms in the Old 
Law. Hence in the second member, some commentators 
believe the contrast to be not between Christ’s law and the Old 
Code, but between Christ’s law and Pharisaic teaching. Toa 
superficial reader this is the easier view, but a deeper view of 
the passage convinces us that Christ is here not correcting the 
falsity of Pharisaic teaching, but perfecting the weakness 
of the Law itself. Israel formed a unique people in an 
idolatrous world. Superstition and crime had so affected the 
men of that age that by God’s own statement the cup of malice 
was full, and he decreed to destroy the dwellers of Canaan by 
the hand of the Israelites. Hence the Israelites were taught by 
God himself to look with horror and abomination upon the 
surrounding tribes. An exception was made in the case of the 
Edomites on account of the brotherhood of Jacob and Esau the 
father of Edom, and in the case of the Egyptians, in gratitude 
for the favors given to Joseph and his brethren by Pharaoh: 
‚ “Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother: thou 
shalt not abhor an Egyptian; because thou wast a stranger ig 
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his land."—Deut. XXIII. 7. The very manner in which this 
exception is stated, evinces that the intent of the Law was that 
they should abhor the other tribes and nations. In Exodus, 
XVII. 14, the Israelites are bidden to wage eternal warfare with 
Amalek; and in Deuteronomy, XXV. I9, Moses commanded : 
“Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath given thee 
rest from all thy enemies round about, in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to possess it, thou 
shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek, from under Heaven; 
thou shalt not forget it." In Exodus, XXIII. 22, God declares 
that he himself will be an enemy to the enemies of Israel; and 
in the same chapter, they are commanded to exterminate all 
the idolatrous tribes from the land. Та Numbers, XXV. 17, 
Israel is commanded to vex the Midionites, and smite them. 
In Deuteronomy, VII. 2, the Lord gives this terrible command: 
* And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them (the Hittites, 
and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites) before thee, 
thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them, thou shalt 
make no covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them." 
Moreover we have seen, Deut. XXIII. 19, that the Jew who 
was forbidden to receive usury from one of his race, might exact 
it from the foreigner. Now the Jewish world was narrow; they 
were surrounded by tribes whom the Law bade them abhor and 
destroy. Hence, taking these to be understood by the name of 
enemy, the Law itself bade them hate ¢hezr enemies. Of course, 
the Law contemplated only those tribes who by their idolatry 
had become hateful to God himself, and it is not wrong to hate 
what is hateful to God. ‘The object of the Law in establishing 
this hatred and abomination of the idolatrous tribes in Israel 
was to preserve Israel from the infection of idolatry. The 
whole history of the Jews shows how prone they were to adopt 
the worst superstitions of the surrounding peoples. Hence the 
Lord says in Exodus, XXIII. 33: ‘They shall not dwell in 
thy land, lest they make thee sin against me.” The universal 
charity that we extend to all men, was by the Jew only given to 
one of his own nation, and this was based on the Law itself. 
They were commanded to hate the pagan tribes, and the motive 
of this hatred was the idolatry and crimes of these tribes. 
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Neither can we say that it is repugnant to our ideas of God 
that he should command the hatred of man. By the moral 
conditions of their life, these peoples had forfeited their rights 
to be considered as men. They were reprobate, and the 
hatred of Israel for them was founded on their reprobation 
by God. 


* Certo i? piangea, poggiato ad un de’ rocchi 
Del duro scoglio, si che la mia scorta 
Mi disse: Ancor se’ tu degli altri sciocchi ? 
Qui vive la pietà quando é ben morta. 
Chi 2 рій scellerato di colui 
Che al giudizio divin passion porta? 
—Inferno, XX. 25—30. 


It would be incompatible with the nature of God to bid a 
man hate another for a private offense, or to hate a man who had 
not been reprobated by God. One of the grandest effects of the 
Incarnation is the universal brotherhood of all men. ‘This is 
not a mere name. It means the conferring upon man of 
something which he did not have before, the establishing 
between man and man of relations which did not exist 
before. Hence it banished the law of hatred of the foreigner, 
for now there is no foreigner, the new code is for every 
nation and every man. "Therefore we say that Christ contrasts 
his teaching with the teaching of the Law itself, and that he 
has abolished the distinction between neighbor and stranger, 
which certainly existed in the Old Law, by extending the 
lines of the new chosen people to include all the children of 
Adam. 

In opposition to the given interpretation of this sentence, 
some allege the words of Exodus, XXIII. 4: “If thou meet 
thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt bring it 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, thou shalt not pass by, thou shalt 
surely help with him." ‘They allege also the words of Proverbs 
XXV. 21: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink." ‘These texts are 


taken by our opponents to prove that the love of the enemy 
existed in the Old Law. 


—— 
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Now we may remark that, were it thus, the Gospel in this 
matter would contain nothing more perfect than the Old Law, 
which would certainly be against the general line of Christ’s 
argument. Hence we believe that both of these passages refer 
only to the treatment that one Israelite should receive at the 
hands of another. Enemy, in these passages, does not signify a 
member of the pagan nations, the hatred of whom was founded on 
an abhorrence of their idolatry. It signified an Israelite against 
whom the man was angered for some private cause. It is 
simply a quaint concrete way of commanding the Israelites to 
put away hatred for one another, and to extend to one of 
their race who had injured them the offices of charity in 
distress. The alleged text of Exodus is cleared up by 
Deuteronomy, XXII. 1: “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
IN ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them ; 
thou shalt by all means, bring them again unto thy brother.” 
The Hebrew term here properly means the collateral kinship. 
It was extended by the Jew to those of his race, but no farther. 

We could not say that the Old Law inculcated the universal 
hatred of all men not belonging to the chosen people; but to 
preserve them in the worship of Yahveh, it commanded the 
hatred of the surrounding tribes. In this respect it was a local 
temporary law, adapted to the peculiar environment of the Jew. 
It was not fit to become the universal law of man. Christ 
substituted for it the universal law of love for every man, by 
breaking down the distinction between Jew and Gentile, and 
offering salvation to every man. 

The law of Christ could not be given to the world till the 
mighty change was wrought in the life of man that was effected 
‘by the Redemption. Such interpretation of the passage is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of the discourse, wherein the 
contrast has uniformly been between the Old Law and the law 
of Christ; it makes the words of Christ really mean something. 

Taking now the full discourse, as it is found in both 
Evangelists, we find the expression of man’s love for man. 
Here also the words contain both precept and counsel. To love 
one’s enemies by a positive act of love is of precept. That is 
to say, it is not sufficient to exercise the mere negative act of 
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not wishing evil to our neighbor, but one must exercise the 
positive act of wishing good to the enemy. This is of precept, 
and comes directly from the Savior's words, but the words do 
not stop here, they go up into the heights. 

То treat first of the love of enemy that is of precept, we 
ате led to the following conclusions. One of the chief defects 
of dealing with enemies is that men regard the enemy gua 
talem, and thus considered, it is impossible to love an enemy. 
'That element in the man which has made the man our enemy 
exists in our apprehension as an evil thing, and it is 
metaphysically impossible for evil to be the object of an act 
of love. Man must rise above the consideration of that 
element, and regard the man asa creature of God; and then 
appeal to the love of God existing in his heart, and aided by 
God's grace he can love the enemy. It is thus possible to love 
an enemy thus considered, even while the propensity of crude 
nature impels in the opposite direction. 

Another defect which hinders the right treatment of 
enemies is that men endeavor to do for natural motives that 
which is only possible by supernatural motives. Many lives 
are supernaturally aimless,—rarely or never moved to action by 
a supernatural motive. Now the Lord forcibly illustrates the 
worthlessness of that love that is founded on a mere naturalism. 
To love one that loves you, and to benefit one that benefits you, 
are mere natural acts. ‘They are performed by the infidel and 
the sinner, and are the mere propensity of crude nature. Such 
acts, done for merely natural motives, entitle a man to no 
supernatural reward. Of course, the Christian can love even 
his friends with the right kind of dilection and thereby acquire 
merit; but the Lord means to say that, when a man restricts, 
the love of neighbor to those naturally lovable, it is a sign that 
his love is not supernatural, and hence not entitled to the 
remuneration of supernatural love. 

I believe that one of the great defects of human conduct 
is the absence of the supernatural motive. ‘The demon of 
unbelief has even moved men in our day to despise the 
supernatural motive of human acts. They proclaim that it 
makes man’s noblest achievements mercenary, and debases 
man. ‘This is a wild cry of pride, which is like to the pride of 
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Satan himself. It will never be believed ог felt by one who 
has not substituted self for God as the object of adoration. But 
Christians who yet hold to the supernatural motive do not 
appeal to it enough. "То be able readily to appeal to it, the 
whole conception of human life must be formed and fashioned 
by life's supernatural hopes. There must be an ever-conscious 
realization that the Christian is called to do something more 
than the ordinary respectable man of society. And yet it is to 
the shame of Christians that we often find purer and better 
conduct from people of the world, who found all their actions 
on mere naturalism, than we find from the so-called followers of 
Christ. It convinces us sternly of the truth that not they who 
enroll their names in the census of the Catholic denomination 
are Christ's, but they who are moved in all things by Christ's 
spirit. 

Now in the treatment of adversaries, we may be sure that 
the first impulse that comes to us, after receiving offense or 
injury, is not founded on the supernatural It will be the 
movement of crude nature to pay like forlike. "The sources of 
the supernatural are in Heaven, and only available by reflection 
and the repression of the law'of the members. If the soul has 
been filled with the spirit of these words, their power will 
assert itself, and the man can rise above nature, and perform 
the act of forgiveness and love which naturally is impossible; 
but the sad fact is too often verifed that an offense or injury 
converts a man into an unreflecting being, guided neither by 
reason nor faith, but only by passion. And the error even 
prevails among men to consider this hatred of enemies as 
a sort of grand passion, a sort of indication of greatness 
of soul, whereas it indicates a narrow, cowardly, weak soul. 
A magnanimous soul has the moral courage to rise above 
personal wrongs, and overcome evil by good. 

After enunciating the general principle of love of enemies, 
the Lord specifies some of the most positive ways in which the 
neighbor may offend us, and he opposes to every one its 
contrary virtue. It is not the Lord's intent to make a complete 
enumeration of all the ways in which we may receive wrong 
from the neighbor, but to impress the doctrine by the force of 
these concrete specifications. Blessing is opposed to cursing 
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benefits are opposed to hate, and prayer is opposed to insults 
and persecution. The discourse is made more pointed and 
forcible by bidding us do good to a man in the very species of 
acts in which we have suffered evil. The words of the Lord 
proceed to a climax, for there is no finer or tenderer act of love 
fora man than to petition Heaven to send its blessings upon 
him. Ifa man could only say in truth, I go by these words, 
I live by these words, then certainly it were well with him. 
They are plain, every man can understand them, but yet few do 
them. 

The hatred of enemies must not be confounded with a 
certain antipathy felt for certain individuals whose native 
quality and disposition are displeasing. Considering the Lord’s 
words as they contain a precept, one is not obliged per se to 
any acts of special friendship for such a one, provided that in 
the mind there is the disposition to extend to such person the 
offices of charity in case of the person's need. The force of the 
precept only extends to the general acts of good will, but the 
perfection of doctrine goes higher; it regards not the natural 
amiability of the subject, but only the love of God, which 
includes all men. 

The Savior proposes as the model of this charity the 
infinite perfection of our Fatherin Heaven. Notthatitisinthe 
power of the Christian to equal the perfection of God, but he is 
advised to make the perfections of God the model of his 
imitation. In the general providence of the universe, God 
discriminates not against those who offend Him. He warms 
them with his sun, and fructifies the seed in their fields by its 
beneficent heat; he irrigates their fields, and fills their wells 
with the rain from heaven. And man is bidden to become 
like to God in attribute and act, that he may be worthy to be 
called his son. ‘That which is asked is hard, but that which is 
promised is great, the sonship of God, founded on the likeness 
of our sanctified being to the high nature of God. 
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I. 'Take heed that ye do I. ШПросбуєтє tiv | бікаго- 
not your righteousness before обути йшфу wi) тоги éwmpoabev 
men, to be seen of them: else | тфи аудрӧтоу mpós тд ӨєаӨўуа! 
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ye have no reward with your 
Father who is in Heaven. 


2. When therefore thou 
doest alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have 
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glory of men. Verily I say 
unto you: They have received 
their reward. 
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3. But when thou doest 3. Lov бё погбитоє 
alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand 
doeth : 


4. ‘That thine alms may be 4. 
in secret: and thy Father 
who seeth іп secret shall 
recompense thee. 
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There is one important variant in the first verse of this 
text. Where the Vulgate reads узат, we find in codices 
Е, K І, М, S, U, 7, A, П, and others the reading édenpo- 
сорту. Tischendorf informs us that in the original text of the 
Sinaitic Codex there had existed the reading біканоєйиту, but 
that later hands had erased it, and corrupted it. 
also the reading of the Vatican Codex. The Syriac and 
Ethiopian texts edited by Walton defend the reading єХєпиосйути, 
and itis followed by the King James' translation, and by the 
Gothic, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic translations. We 
hesitate not to receive the Vulgate reading as certain. It has 
the great authority of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, and is 
corroborated by the following critical considerations. Had the 
original text borne the term Єхепиосйутпу, no one would have 
thought of changing it to the more difficult reading бикалоєйити. 
Whereas, on the other hand, a difficulty existed in interpreting 
this latter term. Primarily, it means an abstract virtue or 
quality of the mind, and as it seemed incongruous to construe 
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it with the тогєїр, the transcribers rendered the passage easier to 
their minds by substituting the term éAenpoovvnv, which 
signifies the concrete effect of an external act. 'The whole 
incongruity vanishes, when we understand by the бикаосйути 
works of righteousness in general, which the Lord afterwards 
specifies in three classes: alms, prayer, and fasting. 

He treats first of alms-giving, to which the present passage 
is devoted. "These three works have the highest commendation 
in Scripture. By prayer we praise and love God; by alms we 
show mercy and love to the neighbor; and by fasting we 
subdue the flesh, and exalt the spirit. Hence old Tobias saith: 
* Prayer with fasting and alms is better than to lay up treasures 
of gold." 

Now the Lord lays down the general canon that if a man 
do his good works to be seen by men, they have no reward 
from God. The argument is very simple. 'The man who 
proposes in the execution of an act to secure to himself the 
praises of men, is entitled to only that, at which he aims. He 
receives this, and there his reward stops. He gave nothing to 
God. Why should he receive aught from God? God will not 
reward an act that excludes himself. Christ speaks not so 
much of the sinfulness of such manner of acting, but of its 
worthlessness. The act is good in itself, and would seem to 
men to merit the commendation of God; but it is spoiled by 
the wrong intention which moved it. And in this consists the 
hypocrisy of the act... Hypocrisy is the simulation or feigning 
to be what one is not, and the man who performs good works 
to be seen by men, feigns that he is doing them for God, and in 
this is the lie, that is hateful to God. As this was the prime 
vice of the Pharisees, the Lord cites them as an example of it. 

The opening word of the passage тпросєуєтє, take heed, 
advises us that the issue needs careful study to preserve the 
purity of our motives. The desire of human recognition and 
praise is a stealthy, subtle foe. It flows directly from pride and 
the disordered love of self, which are deeply rooted in our 
nature. If weallow ourselves to move without self-examination, 
it will surely encroach on all our good works, and blight them. 
It is insidious and deadly, because where it fastens itself, the 
man may vainly believe that he is doing great deeds for God, 
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whereas he is doing nothing. It is so secret that it may 
be in a man, and he be unconscious of it. A man can only 
keep it out of his life by that close attention and study 
which the Lord exhorts, and by thoughtful examination of 
all his motives of action. The perfect Christian moves 
through life in a continual restraint of all the propensities 
of his nature. 

An act may be done principally for virtue's right motive, 
and have the concomitant motive of the desire of human 
recognition. In such case, the work is defective, but not 
totally worthless. It is saved from complete loss, simply 
because the deadly blight has not infected its whole nature. 
But it is defective in the measure that the desire to be 
recognized by men shares in it. Such a work is like an infirm 
man. Не is not dead, nor is he well, but afflicted with a 
sickness that has a wide range, from slight indisposition even 
to death. Now as a man is not content simply to avoid death, 
and be exempt from grave disease, but wishes to be well and 
sound in every member and faculty, so the Christian should not 
limit himself to save a part of the work for God. He should 
sedulously purify the work from all dross, and offer the pure 
gold to God. Oh, the pity of it, to debase the high nature of 
these works of righteousness, and sell them for the breath and 
mouth-honor of mortals ! 

Itis not strange that God hates hypocrisy, and that the 
whole life of Christ is one sublime lesson against its leaven. 
Hypocrisy is а lie, and a robbery of what belongs to God. ОЇ 
course, we are speaking of works which in outward seeming and 
profession of their authors are done for God. Should we 
wonder that such works are an abomination to God? If a false 
friend came to us, hiding the thoughts of a false heart under the 
guise of profuse professions of friendship, if we could penetrate 
the mask, would not the hollow acts of such a one disgust us ? 
And God, who sees the secrets of all hearts, turns away from 
such falsity. 

There is no evidence that the Jews literally heralded the 
giving of alms by the sound of trumpets. Hence the second 
verse is to be taken metaphorically. 
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In the synagogues, the alms were collected on all Sabbaths, 
and distributed to the poor in the evening. Besides these there 
were collectors who went from door to door, collecting food 
for the poor. 'The Levitical law also established that the 
gleanings of the fields, and the grain in the angles of fields 
should be for the poor. Private charity was also given to the 
poor in the streets. Now those who affected sanctity of life, in 
divers ways attracted the observation of men, when they gave 
these alms in synagogues and on the streets. "This is what the 
Lord calls the sounding of a trumpet to attract the attention of 
men. 

'The modes and customs of peoples change, but the laws of 
right and wrong never change. The means of putting 
ourselves before the notice of men are multiplied now. ‘The 
press is a ready trumpet of those who seek the observation of 
men.  Wherefore we say that any charity that seeks the 
observation and praise of men falls under the judgment of 
Christ, expressed in this verse. No matter how great is the 
amount devoted to the alleviation of human want, if the motive 
be public recognition, such recognition is its only reward. If 
the intention of the giver be to avoid such publicity, and if it 
comes unsought, then it avails nothing against the excellence 
of the work. 

There will be times when it will be impossible to avoid 
observation in the performance of good works, but it will be 
always in our power to keep our intention right, and to be 
moved in nothing by the notice that we can not avoid. But 
.even then the perfect Christian will feel a certain regret at 
being thus known. The act is too sacred to be thus rudely 
dragged into the vulgar arena. ‘The violet of charity blooms 
in hidden nooks, and its charm is inseparable from its 
secretiveness." 

The expression of the Lord in the 3rd verse is figurative. 
The instrument of giving is usually the right hand. Bya 
figure of speech we may personify the left hand as a witness 
standing by, and witnessing the deed, Now the Lord would 
have us so careful to avoid the observation of men in the 
performance of such a good work as is charity, that the left 
hand so closely present, if it had eyes, could not behold the 
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deed. The force of language can go no further. It is a 
beautiful and powerful appeal to us to shun the gaze of men in 
the performance of our good deeds. 'The mere withholding 
from seeking to be known by men is not enough; positive effort 
must be exerted to hide the good deed. Alms-giving is taken 
as an example, since it is a work most exposed to this defect of 
the seeking after the recognition of men. 

Finally, the Lord declares that these deeds of virtue should 
be an affair solely between God and the soul. God's recognition, 
and God's reward should be alone sought. It should be a part 
of that interior life that the soul lives with God, and thus the 
work is rendered in a measure worthy to be offered to God, and 
its reward will not fail. Itis a consoling thought to rest on 
the certainty that all the good that we have done, and which 
the world knows not of, and rewards not, is known to God, and 
rewarded for that special reason that it is unknown to the 
world. The poor human heart seeks some being in whom to 
confide such things; it finds the proper being in God. 

исо сезк УКТ M, 95, Шу ар рус fo hy qin the 
Peshito, Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and other versions; in 
the works of Chrysostom, and some other Fathers, we find at 
the end of this fourth verse, the terms év тф $avepo, tn aperto. 
The King James’ version has adopted this reading, rendering the 
passage: “ —апӣ thy Father which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly." In this reading, the sense would be that 
God would proclaim the hidden deeds of virtue in the glory of 
the saints. But such addition is not found in М, B, D, Z, 1, 22, 
108, 209. It is not found in the Syriac of Cureton, nor in the 
Coptic version; Cyprian, Jerome, Chromatius, and Augustine 
rejected it. Augustine testifies that it was not found in many 
Greek codices which he had seen. Hence we believe the 
weight of authority to be in favor of the Vulgate reading. 
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corners of the streets, that they 
may be seenof men. Verily 
I say unto you: They have 
received their reward. 


6. But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who 
is in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall re- 
compense thee. 


7. Апа іп praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gen- 
tiles do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. 


8. Be not therefore like 
unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. 


9. After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: Our Father 
who art in Heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. 


іо. Thy kingdom come. 
'Thy will be done, as in Heaven, 
so on earth. 


II. Give us this day our 
daily bread. 


I2. And forgive us our 
debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors. 


13. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. 
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I4. Forif ye forgive men 14. "Кд» yap афӯтє то 
their trespasses, your heavenly avOpéros rà параттфиата 
Father will also forgive you. айту, афіїсєі кад ipiv 6 Патђр 

йифиу б ovpanos. 

I5. But if ye forgive not IS. "Kav бё uù йфйтє тої 
men their trespasses, neither  áàvÓpómos тй  тпараттфрата 
will your Father forgive your афтдр, 008 ó Патђр pôv àphoe 
trespasses. TA vapamrópaTa йифиу. 


In the critical treatment of this text, we first observe that 
there isa variant in the fifth verse. Codices N, B, Z, r, 22, 
118 exhibit the plural form of the verb, mpoceóygs0e. Our 
Vulgate follows this reading, and the Old Italian, Gothic, 
Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopian, and Armenian versions support it. 
It is endorsed by Origen, Chrysostom and Augustine, by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and is practically certain. 
The singular form просєйут is found in D, E, K, І, M, S, U, 
A, II, and some others, and is supported by the Peshito and 
Cureton’s Syriac. This reading is followed by the King James’ 
version.  'The authorities which support the addition év 
те $avepQ in the fourth verse, support it also in the sixth verse. 

In the twelfth verse, the codices N, B, Z, exhibit the first 
aorist form of the verb афіти, adyjxaper. Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Basil support this reading, and it is by far the more 
probable one. 

'The most important variant has place in the thirteenth 
verse. After the petition for deliverance from evil, a certain 
doxology is added in many authorities. This additamentum is 
as follows in Greek: "Оті cod éotw 7) Bacela kai 7 óbvajus kai 
й déa eis Tors alvas aunv. ‘The King James’ translation is 
built upon this reading, and renders the passage: “For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen." 
It is a curious fact that the Vulgate retains the sole Amen, and 
rejects the rest. ‘This additamentum is found in codices E, С, 
K, L, M, S, U, V, A, II. It is found in codices f, g, q, of the 
Vetus Itala; in all the Syriac versions, and in the Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Gothic versions. It is also endorsed by 
Chrysostom and some other Fathers. Nevertheless it is certain 
that the entire passage including the Amen is spurious. The 
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whole passage including the Amen is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. It is omitted in codices М, B, D, Z, and 
several of the minuscule codices. In several minuscule codices, 
we find the reading on the margin, or written in red, to denote 
that it was a mere liturgical response. Scholia are also 
found in several codices to the effect that the passage was 
not found in other codices. It is not found in codices a, 
b, c, ff, р”, 1, of the Vetus Itala. It is not found in the 
Coptic version, and the revised Protestant version rejects it. 
It is not found in the works of Origen, Cyprian, Maximus, 
Caesarius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hilary, Chromatius, Juvencus, 
and Augustine. 

'The reading originated in the liturgical use that was made 
of this passage in the early Church. This is attested by the 
testimonies of Caesarius and Euthymius, and it is rendered more 
probable by the existence of other like examples. "The spirit 
of the words differentiates them from the speech of Christ, and 
gives to them a distinctively liturgical character. 

At the end of the fourteenth verse, the rà параттеиата 
бр», which forms the basis of the delicta vestra of the Vulgate, 
has but very slight authority. and can not be considered a 
probable reading. At the end of the conditional clause in the 
fifteenth verse, the words rà тараттората айтфу are inserted in 
codices В, Е, С, K, I, М, S, U, V, A, П. They are also found 
in some codices of the Vetus Itala, in Cureton's Syriac, and in 
the Sahidic, Coptic and Gothic. Tischendorf rejects them on 
the authority of М, D, 1, 118, 209, codices a, c, ff’, о’, h, k, 1, 
the Peshito and St. Augustine. But these latter variants are 
of slight importance, since the sense demands that the words be 
expressed or understood in both cases. 

Coming now to the exposition of the text, we find that the 
Lord, in the first two verses, condemns ostentation in prayer. 
He applies to the act of prayer the same doctrine that he had 
laid down for alms. This ostentation in prayer was more 
characteristic of that age than of ours. The honor of the 
people was obtained in those days by attention to the outward 
forms of religion, and men will always be drawn by that which 
brings them honor or profit. The defect of our time is rather 
that men are now ashamed to have any man see them pray. 
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At morning and evening the Jews recited three passages 
taken from the Law.  'The first was from Deuteronomy, VI. 
4—9. ‘The second was from Deuteronomy, XI. 13—21 ; and the 
third was from Numbers, XV. 37—41. From the opening word 
in Deuteronomy, VI. 4, VOU, “hear,” this office of devotion 


was called the Shema. In the morning they recited two 
prayers before the Shema and one after it. In the evening, 
they recited two prayers before the Shema and two after 
it  'Thus the whole number of the prayers was the mystic 
number seven. Although strictly the passages from the 
Law were the Shema, usage prevailed to speak sometimes 
of those and the prayers collectively as the Shema. Тһе 
strictest observation is exacted by the  Mishna in the 
recital of the Shema. A workman might recite the Shema 
on a scaffold or on the wall. A man seated upon an ass 
was obliged to descend if possible; otherwise he was to turn 
his face towards the holy city, and recite them with composure 
of mind. While reciting the Shema, a man might not 
interrupt it by a salutation, except in case of a personage 
entitled to great honor, or in case of salutation of a man 
who was feared. 

But besides the Shema, there was a complex series of other 
prayers for eating and drinking and the various events of the day. 

Now all these prayers were in the case of the Pharisees 
vitiated by hollow hypocritical outward formalism. Hence 
they affected to pray long prayers in the synagogues and in the 
open places where the streets crossed, and where a multitude 
would be gathered from the various streets. 

The usual attitude in prayer was to stand. Hence of itself 
the attitude of standing to pray would not be reprehensible. 
But the Pharisees took this attitude for the end to make 
themselves conspicuous to the public gaze, and receive the 
favor of the populace. If a man moved about through the 
public way with recollected mind in prayer, he would escape 
observation. But when one was seen to stand immovable with 
face turned towards the temple, the people knew that the man 
was praying, and he received in consequence a great respect 


from all. 
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The Talmud records such prayers. The Jerusalem Talmud 
has the following: “I observed the Rabbi Jannai, standing and 
praying in the street of Trippor, and repeating an additional 
prayer at each of the four corners.” "There was no heart 
religion in these hypocrites. In them religion never penetrated 
to the inner nature of man. 

Now hypocrisy does not take that particular form in our 
days, but it is by no means banished from the earth. Too 
many are very willing that their good deeds be known and 
applauded by men. Very few there are who study to keep all 
the good deeds which they may accomplish in secret. It is not 
in the fact that men see the good work that the defect lies, but 
in the motive which actuated it, that it might be seen by men. 
There is more of this poison in us than we know. It may not 
be made a means of cloaking moral rottenness in us, as was the 
case in the Pharisees, but it is always base, and false, and 
hateful to God. 

The Lord opposes to the Pharisaic method of prayer, the 
Christian’s rule. By these words the Savior does not condemn 
public prayer. The nature of man and his relations to his 
Creator demand public prayer. In the Acts of the Apostles 
and other documents, we find that public prayer was a great 
feature of early Christian life. Here then we are to take the 
spirit of the words. In a simple concrete form the Lord 
declares that in prayer we are to shut out the world, and let our 
spirit commune with a spiritual God. It is only when religious 
belief and practice is thus spiritualized that it becomes alive. 
The conditions favorable to prayer are seclusion from the world, 
and the intention ої adoring God. "То repair to the seclusion 
of one's inner chamber for the purpose of adoring God 
manifests a right disposition of mind. "The Savior's words lead 
us to this disposition of mind, and then we are to carry it into 
effect in all our acts of worship. The place is nothing, but the 
disposition of mind must be the formal element of all prayer, 
whether public or private. The Lord's words primarily bid us 
shut out the world's recognition of the good work, but the spirit 
of his teaching may rightly be extended to the shutting out of 
the distractions of the world also. 
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The great mercy and condescension of God is made evident 
in the sixth verse. Man should consider it а mercy that he is 
allowed to speak to God, and present to him his petitions. And 
yet the words of Christ make God the debtor, and declare prompt 
payment to the petitioner. The words, by the inducement 
of the divine promise, draw us into the inner world, wherein the 
soul develops its high powers, and lives its proper life with God. 

The seventh verse is aimed against a false and superstitious 
conception of the Deity, which does not now prevail in the 
Christian world. The heathen worshipers believed that they 
could move their gods by eloquence, and by a prolix and able 
presentation of their claims. Christ characterizes their mode of 
prayer as то Ваттодоуєї. The word is not found in classic 
authors, and it is difficult to determine its precise signification. 
It has been rendered “to use vain repetitions”, but I believe 
such sense to be too restricted. Some derive it from a certain 
stammerer named Battus in Herodotus IV. 155. Others believe 
it to have originated from the poet Bathus, mentioned by 
Suidas, who composed long stupid and tautological hymns. It 
is far more probable that the term originated катӣ ишт» тў< 
$oevís, meaning primarily to stammer, and from this came the 
derived meaning to talk much to no purpose. Hence we 
believe the sense predicated here by the oe to be a futile, 
inane verbosity in prayer. 

Commentators find a specimen of this farroXoyeiv in the 
prayer of the priests of Baal, I. (ПІ) Kings, XVIII. 26: “Апа 
they took the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
it, and called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon saying: O, Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor 
any that answered. And they leaped upon the altar that was 
made. And it came to pass at noon, that Eliah mocked them, 
and said: Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is talking, or he 
is hunting, or he isin a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut 
themselves after their manner, with knives and lancets till the 
blood gushed upon them." 

The error of this mode of worship was that it mistook the 
nature of God. God knows the secrets of the heart, and there 
is no need of this stress, as though he were а being that must 
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be drawn away from his occupations or amusements by the 
persistence of studied forms of expression. Moreover, this 
gentile method of worship placed the moving power of prayer 
in the eloquence and persistence of the appeal. It supposed 
that knowledge could be given to the Deity which he did 
not possess before, and that he could be moved as a mutable 
being. ‘This is illustrated by the passage in Terence, Heaut. 
WAG: 


* Ohe! jam desine deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
Tuam esse inventam gnatam ; nisi illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, 
Ut nil credas intelligere, nisi idem dictum est centies." 


Now the Lord reproves not insistence in prayer. His 
example and words exhort us to pray always. Neither does he 
condemn repetitions of the same prayer. On the night of his 
capture, he prayed three times, repeating the same prayer.— 
Matt. XXVI. 44. But what Christ condemns is the placing of 
the value of the prayer in the prolixity of the words. What 
God desires in prayer is not to be informed of anything; he 
knows allthings. What he desires is the faith, and love, and 
trust of the heart; and words are only valuable as expressions 
of these inner creations. In fact, he has no need of words at 
all, but they have place in man's worship, inasmuch as they 
help the nature of man to give to God the worship of the heart. 
Christian worship therefore possesses its power not in the 
material words, but in the acts of the mind and heart which 
God knows independently of the words by which they are 
expressed. We are not therefore to teach God anything, but 
we are to bend all the energies of our nature to move an 
omniscient Being to have mercy on us, to love us, and to give us 
the necessary graces. 

The power of a prayer is not measured by the number or 
beauty of the words, but by the interior acts of the soul, of 
which it is an expression. God cannot be persuaded by the 
force of words, or the skill of logic to do a thing, but he can be 
moved by the interior acts of the soul. 

But why should God, who knows our needs, wish to be 
petitioned by us? Not to be taught by us, or persuaded by us, 
but to receive the testimony of our faith, hope, and love. In 
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prayer and petition to God, our nature fulfills the proper end 
for which it was created. It is true, God knows our thoughts 
and affections before we utter them, but the very utterance 
is a worshipful act, and pleasing to God. Prayer and 
petition may be sent up to Heaven by thoughts without words, 
but never by words without thoughts. 

Having put down the vain gentile method of prayer, the 
Lord propounds the grand norm and pattern of all prayer. "The 
Lord's prayer fulfills a twofold function for us. It is in itself a 
complete and perfect prayer, the best of all prayers, and has in 
itself an intrinsic power which no words of human composition 
can ever have. 'The Lord bade us pray thus, and we are 
perfectly obedient when we respect his own divine words. It is 
also a norm and platform according to which all our prayers 
ought to be framed. The Lord never willed that this should 
be the sole formula of prayer. He himself prayed different 
forms of prayer. But he willed that this should be the grand 
norm of prayer, and establish the lines upon which all prayer 
should proceed. There 15 іп it no ostentatious rhetoric, no 
BarroXoyía, but a heavenly simplicity and religious calm. 

Many theologian's anylyze the Lord's prayer into the 
opening invocation and seven petitions. The invocation is 
plain: “Our Father, who art in Heaven." The petitions 
follow in this order: 1. *Hallowed be thy name.” 2. “Thy 
Kingdom come." 3. “Thy wil be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. 4. “Give us this day our daily bread." 5. “Апа! 
forgive us our trespasses, as we have forgiven them that trespass 
against us." 6. “And lead us not into temptation," 7. “but 
deliver us from evil." 

'The first three members are not properly petitions. "They 
are more properly acts of adoration of God. 

It is to be noticed that the Heavenly Father is called OuR 
Father, and that the form of expression is in the plural number 
of the first person throughout. Christ in addressing the Father, 
in his own personal communications with him, speaks of him 
as Му Father. The singular personal pronoun betokens the 
incommunicable sonship of Christ by the act of generation. 
But our sonship comes to us not by nature, but through the 
Incarnation and Redemption. It is not natural: it is 
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an ineffable adoptive sonship. Мом by this sonship all men 
are brothers, and the Lord teaches us by the very form of 
expression to associate our fellow men in our prayers and . 
petitions to Heaven. Through Christ the faithful are all 
incorporated into one body, and this model prayer teaches us 
that we should consider ourselves members of a common body. 
At the outset, Christ teaches us that we are to make our prayers 
to God under the motive and relation of a Father. 

One of the effects of the Redemption is the bringing into 
prominence of the motive of God as a Father. Through Christ 
we acquire a relation to God which justifies this term. God 
was sometimes called Father in the Old Law. ‘Thus Isaiah 
says: “Verily, thou art our Father, though Abraham knoweth 
us not, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.” —Is. 
LXIIL16. And again: “But now, О Lord, thou art our 
Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand."—Is. LXIV. 8. But these are prophetic 
utterances placed in the mouth of the Church that was to be, 
and they only predict the future relation. In Deuteronomy, 
XXXIII. 6, Moses declares unto Israel that Yahveh has been to 
them a Father. But such fatherhood was only a type of the 
perfect fatherhood through Christ. The people of old were 
never taught to address the God of Heaven by the loving name 
of Father. Neither is this relation founded only on the act of 
creation and conservation, but more properly on regeneration 
through Christ. Hence St. John declares: ‘But as many as 
received him, to them he gave the right to become children, 
even to them who believe in his name.”—John I. 12. 

The Old Law was the law of fear, and the Most High kept 
before Israel the attributes of his power. ‘They knew him as 
Lord. The New Law is the law of love, and while we 
recognize his power, we draw closer to him and call him our 
Father. ‘Thus it is written in the Epistle to Romans, VIII. 15: 
“For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba, Father." "The very term Father, applied to God, carries 
inita great truth. It brings him closer to us than any other 
term. It imports that we have for God that tender childlike 
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love and trust, which he prizes more than aught else in man. 
There is no love so unselfish, no love so enduring, no love so 
ingenuous as the parent’s love. By the laws of analogy this 
natural bond is taken to illustrate the blessed relation in which 
God stands to man, whom he loves. Ву the clause “ who art in 
Heaven,” it is not to be understood as if God’s essence were 
included, or his presence circumscribed and confined in a 
definite place, for he fills Heaven and earth, and the immensity 
of the universe. But he is said to be in Heaven, because there is 
the special manifestation of his presence and his power and glory. 
Heaven imports a state of being in which God reigns supreme; 
in which no evil is found; in which God’s elect angels and saints 
are raised to their most perfect state of being, and enjoy the 
presence of God face to face. Hence Aristotle says that the 
persuasion is innate in all peoples that the Deity is in Heaven. 
Moreover, by the mention of God’s throne we are impressed by 
the high nature of God, and moved thereby to reverence; and 
we are moved also to raise the goal of our hopes above the 
perishing earth, and place it with God. 

Many believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is 
signified here by the name of Father. It seems to me far more 
probable that the name regards the Deity as one in substance, 
and threefold in person. The fatherhood of God is founded in 
a relation to man which regards the three persons, and the 
perfect form of prayer must include the Trinity. 

In the sentence: ‘Hallowed be thy name", the term 
“name” signifies the essence of God himself as manifested to 
us, and apprehended by our thoughts and words, and it is the 
medium by which we think or speak of a thing. It is the ideal 
representation of a thing. The name of a thing embodies a 
notion or conception of the thing, fixes such conception, and 
makes it subject to record and recall for common use in the 
processes and interchange of thought. Hence the mind, while 
using the name as representing the thing, properly centers its 
conceptions in the thing itself. 

The true sense of dydfev in this context, as given by 
Schleusner, is 22е et sancte aliquem colere et venerari. Hence 
we pray in this member that the proper honor and glory may 
be given to God by all his creatures. The glory of God is the 
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object of creation, the end of the universe. Hence this properly 
occupies the first place in the prayer. The object of that 
member is not to petition God to effect this result. In truth, 
itis not a petition at all. It is rather a profession that the first 
object of our thoughts, desires, and purposes is the honor and 
glory of God. It proclaims at once that we wish this as the 
first thing in life; and this wish has a grand directing influence 
in all the ends we aim at. Moreover, it declares that by 
positive effort in our own lives, in our thoughts, our words, and 
our deeds, we shall give to God his due worship, and promote 
his honor and glory in all things. 

In the second member there is some divergency of opinion 
regarding the precise sense of “thy kingdom.” God has 
absolute dominion over all creatures of the universe, and in this 
sense, his reign is capable of no amplification. But God has 
another kingdom in relation to man, and it is of this that these 
words treat. Some believe that thereby is meant the spiritual 
reign of God in our souls by grace. For this opinion Cajetan 
is cited. Lamy interprets the term of the Church of Christ. 
Several Fathers and commentators apply the words to the 
second advent of Christ; while others refer them to the 
Beatific Vision. It seems to me that all these opinions take a 
narrow view of the issue. ‘They fix the mind оп what is only 
a part of the entity called here the kingdom of Heaven. In 
my judgment, the kingdom of Heaven here means the union of 
man with God. By praying that it may come, we express a 
desire that it may be amplified, and enroll ever and ever more 
of the sons of men in its organization. It includes all those 
realities mentioned in the aforesaid opinions and more. It has 
various elements and stages of existence. Its members on earth 
are all who are regenerated through Christ. Its consummation 
shall consist when all the elect shall be gathered into the 
beatific reign of God. Its elements are every force of 
righteousness that makes for God,—faith, and love, and grace, 
and good works. 

In praying that this kingdom may come, we pray for the 
dilatation of its various elements in ways fitting to their 
natures. Such a proposition contemplates the growth and 
diffusion of those righteous forces that put down evil, and win 
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souls to God. The establishment of that great kingdom is 
the end of the creation of man. It is the end of the 
Incarnation; in fact, it is the end of all that God has done and 
does for man. 

Such a vital interest should hold a chief place in our 
desires and deeds. "То build up that kingdom, and increase 
its membership, should be a leading purpose in our lives. By 
this member we unite our desires with the great design of God, 
and we offer him the forces of our nature to promote that great 
end. By this member we open up our souls to the action of 
God, and we entreat an increase in those elements which 
constitute the reign of God in our souls. We show an interest 
in the things that are dear to God. 

Now that kingdom is amplified every time evil is dethroned 
in a human soul, and the reign of righteousness is established 
there. Itis amplified by the spread of faith through the world. 
'The man who brings a man nearer to Christ in any way, acts 
in the spirit of these words. The Jews looked for the coming 
of a kingdom which accorded with their carnal views. Christ 
teaches his followers to look for a kingdom of a wondrous 
spiritual nature, vast and eternal. That. vast kingdom will 
finally totally consist in Heaven. It now exists in Heaven, in 
Purgatory, and on earth. Now in the part of that kingdom 
that is now in Heaven the reign of God is marred by no 
disturbing agency of evil. The will of God there holds perfect 
sway, and all the angels and blessed elect move in love to 
execute that will. Of course, they find not the impediments of 
corrupt nature in this perfect execution, for they have put on 
incorruption. Hence the wil of God moves Heaven not by 
constraint, but those clearer intelligences find their blessedness 
in doing that which God wills. Neither does the doing of that 
wil in Heaven entail trial, renunciation, and suffering; for 
they have passed above these. But the part of the kingdom yet 
on earth offers an obedience which shall make its norm of 
imitation the perfect doing of the will of God in Heaven. 

There is a will of God ruling in the world which theologians 
call the absolute will of God, or the voluntas beneplacitz. — "This 
is in nowise dependent on second causes, and hence it always has 
its fulfillment. Of this the Psalmist declares: “But our God 
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is in the Heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath pleased.” 
—Ps.CXV.3. (Vulg. CXIII. тт),  And-Isaiah ваму 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” Now the 
creature can not alter this will, but his attitude towards it 
should be that of perfect accord and joyous acquiescence. 
There is another respect of the will of God toward man which 
theologians denominate the preceptive will, or the voluntas 
signt. By this will God wishes certain things to be done 
through the cooperation of man's free will. 'This will may be 
thwarted by man's voluntary disobedience. Now it is of this 
will that the present member of the Lord's prayer chiefly treats. 
Hence, in this member of the prayer, we place our wills in 
perfect accord with the will of God. We also profess that we 
wish that God's will may be obeyed on earth after the manner 
that it is in Heaven. Of course, human nature, in its earthly 
period, will never attain to a perfect equality in obedience with 
the celestial beings, but the mode in which they obey should 
be the model of our imitation. 

The grand application of this prayer is in our own lives. 
But the fact that we long to see that will obeyed on earth 
shows a rectitude of heart and a love of God that are eminently 
pleasing to him. The perfect fulfillment of this profession 
demands unquestioning obedience. God’s ways are not our 
ways, and he assigns no causes for his mysterious ways. It is 
not for us to question why God wills anything; but being 
assured that it is the will of God that should be the motive of 
perfect obedience. And we should move to do the will of God 
not with sorrow and reluctance, but gladly and eagerly. It is 
easy to do the will of God, when it is in accord with our 
natural inclinations. But when it calls to renunciation, and to 
trial, and to suffering, perfect obedience is rarely found. 

These words are often on the lips of every Christian, their 
profession is to make the life of the pilgrim Christian a 
counterpart of the life of the angels and blessed in Heaven. 
And yet, in daily life we see few concerned in accomplishing 
the perfect will of God. ‘The words become for many a mere 
form, whose real meaning they have never seized. Even some 
of those who do advert to their sense, conceive them as a 
general reflection on the world, whereas their primary 
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accomplishment should Бе the dedication ої our own personal 
wills to God, to render to him an obedience that shall stop at 
nothing. Jesus Christ set us an example of the perfect 
fulfillment of these words, when in the shadow of the cross, he 
prayed: “Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.—Luke, 
XXII. 42. 

After having rendered to God fitting worship, and having 
placed the will and the forces of our nature in perfect accord 
with the divine will, the prayer proceeds to direct petitions to 
God for the necessaries of body and soul. The first petition is 
for bread. 

A celebrated question has arisen here regarding the 
designation of this bread. The Lord’s prayer, in a slightly 
more compendious form, is found again in Luke, XI. 3. In 
both texts the bread is designated as 0 dpros, 0 émiojcios. "The 
term Єптіойсіоє is rendered in the Vulgate translation of St. 
Matthew sufersubstantiaks; while the same term occuring in 
Luke, XI. 3, is by the Vulgate rendered guotidianus. The 
term supersubstantialis іп Matthew's text is the work of St. 
Jerome. The Rheims-Douay edition, which follows the 
Vulgate in everything, translates the term in Matthew by 
supersubstantial, in Luke by аайу. The Protestant versions 
render the form uniformly dazly, though the Revised Edition 
prints as a marginal reading: “bread for the coming day." 
The term daily prevails in the popular form of the prayer in 
the English tongue. 

That the word daily has place in the sentence is evidenced 

by the text of Luke, wherein the phrase то каб" nudpav, day by 
day, is added over and above the Єтіойогоє. Hence, while 
admitting that the sense of the words is a petition for daily 
bread, we proceed to examine what is the real sense of the term 
1000105. 

We may first divide the various expositions of this verse 
into three general classes. 1. Those who have advanced a 
positive opinion. 2. Those who in uncertainty suspend 
judgment. 3. Those who leave the literal sense, and appeal 
to mystic or accomodated senses. | 
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Concerning the sense of this term, Jerome is not consistent. 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, he emphatically 
denies that the words signify material bread: “Far be it from 
us, who are commanded to take no thought for the morrow, to 
believe that we are bidden to ask in the Lord’s prayer for that 
bread which is in a brief time digested, and is cast out into the 
privy.” He interprets it of the Lord, who calls himself the 
bread of life. Ambrose and some other authorities have also 
supported this view. That such opinion is false, rests on 
convincing data. It is a canon of Scriptural exegesis to adhere 
to the literal sense, unless a grave and evident reason moves us 
to abandon it. Now here, though the context and the words 
themselves persuade us to accept the plain literal sense, this 
opinion departs from it, and brings in one of the boldest of 
metaphors. Moreover, if such were the sense, it would be 
absurd to represent it by the стиєрои of Matthew and the тд 
каб йиєрам as a daily necessity. Finally, according to that 
opinion, in the model of prayer, which should be simple and 
adapted to the intelligence of the humblest mind, the Lord 
would have introduced a figure out of keeping with its context, 
and unintelligible to the average mind. We dismiss therefore 
as improbable all opinions which interpret these words in a 
spiritual sense. 

Of course, by a pious accomodation the sense can be 
extended to include spiritual graces and blessings, but we feel 
persuaded that such was not the sense of the Lord in 
formulating the petition. The words are interpreted of 
material bread, designed to sustain the body, by Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Theophilus, Euthemius, Tostatus, 
Maldonatus, Toleti, Calmet, Knabenbauer, and nearly all 
modern interpreters. 

Cajetan objected against such exposition of the words that 
it places the needs of the body before those of the soul. In 
answer, we say that, in the three preceding members, the soul’s 
interests are saved. ‘There the soul gives homage to God, and 
sets itself in right relations to him, and in the member, “thy 
kingdom come,” in its broad comprehensive sense, the graces of 
God are asked to come into our souls. Moreover, even were it 
as they represent, the defense of Maldonatus would save us: 
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“Respondeo Christum non tam ordinem dignitatis rerum quam 
naturz et infirmitatis nostree sequi voluisse: natura prius vult 
vivere, deinde bene vivere. Ву this prayer Christ also 
consults the soul’s interest, inasmuch as he tempers the desire 
of getting, limiting it to the daily necessities, which man 
thereby recognizes as coming to him from the bounty of 
God. 

It is well known that in scriptural usage, bread is taken to 
signify the body’s food of whatever nature. Thus in Genesis, 
ПІ. 19: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat dread till 
thou return unto the ground —.” Again in Genesis, XX XIX. 
6: “Апа he left all that he had in Joseph's hand, and he 
knew not aught he had, save the dread which he did eat." 
Hence it is clear that the petition is for the body's daily 
sustenance of food. 

'To speak now of those who hold positive opinions on the 
čmioúcios, we find two leading opinions. Some derive the term 
from Єтєци, to come upon, йо соте after, to succeed. 'The 
compound is made up of ётё and ёџи, to come or go. Now we 
find the present participle of this verb joined to 74épa used to 
signify the morrow. Thus itis used in Acts, VII. 26: “And 
the next day (Tg тє Єтіойст ђиёра) he showed himself unto 
them as they strove, etc." "The advocates of the first opinion 
derive the sense of Єтіойочоє from the sense of the participle in 
the passage in the Acts, and interpret it to mean food 
for the morrow, so that the petition would be: “Give us 
this day our bread for the morrow." In their sense, this 
petition would cut off all excessive solicitude for the future 
necessities of life, and would place the soul’s trust in the 
Providence of God for the needs of the coming day. St. Jerome 
declared that he had found the term rendered in the Nazarene 
Gospel by ^no, which corresponds to the crastenus of the 
Latin.  Knabenbauer defends this sense, and he cites in 
support of it the Coptic and Sahidic versions. It is also 
defended by Rosenmüller. 

Without attacking this opinion, we adopt the opinion of 
those who derive the term from ёті and ойсіа, substance. In 
our judgment, Theophylactus has explained it accurately to be 
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dpros ёті т) ойсіа kal ovordoet йифу aùrtdprns, the bread which 
is sufficient for our maintenance and support. Thus it 
corresponds to the prayer of Agur, Proverbs, XXX. 8: 
«— feed me with food that is needful for me (та déovta каї та 
афтарктв)." Hence we believe that the pros Єтіойстоє is 
victus substantiae, seu victus vitae nostrae sustentandae et 
alendae sufficiens ac necessarius. 'The analogy of the Greek 
tongue justifies this etymology. Thus we have ézoüvjwos from 
ёт{ and Anves, relating to a wine press or the vintage; Єтітафгоє 
from ётё and тафоѕ, relating to a tomb. 

Objection has been made that in the composition of ётё 
and одсіа the г would be elided, so that the form would result 
in émoícios. But we have evidences in classical Greek that this 
does not always occur. Thus we have émuieues, Єти)рамоб, 
бпгіоркоє, émtoupos and others. 

Now in adopting this opinion, we need in nowise change 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer. The terms daily bread 
mean directly that which we here defend to be the sense of 
dpros émovovos, namely the necessary food day by day for the 
maintenance of the body. The prayer is simple yet grand. It 
asks not for wealth or luxuries, but for the substance necessary 
to support life. It brings the Providence of God intimately 
into our daily lives. It recognizes all as coming from God, and 
tempers the solicitude for the things of the body by a benign 
trust in God. It is exactly in line with that other declaration 
of the Savior, where he bids them be not solicitous for what 
they should eat. It accords with the admonition of St. Paul to 
Timothy I. VI. 8: “Апа having food and raiment, let us 
therewith be content.” It is a grand act of religion to 
recognize every day man’s dependence on God for the fruits of 
the earth. The fact that a man have the substance of this 
world does not render this prayer less apposite. By it he 
recognizes God as the giver of that which he possesses; he 
prays for a continuance of his blessings; and he establishes the 
right relation between himself and the goods of the earth. 
They are not in man’s absolute dominion, that he may foster 
his pride therein, but they are gifts of God, and man’s hold on 
them is simply to satisfy the necessities of the body. 
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The next petition has reference to the m aintenance of the 
soul’s life. One of the necessary conditions of the supernatural 
life of the soul is God’s forgiveness of sin. This need is 
universal; all men are sinners, and need the mercy of God. 
Hence in the model of all man’s prayers, there is placed the 
petition for this great need of man. Sin is called a debt 
opeiAnwa, whereby we are brought to a realization of the real 
nature of sin. That by ó$eOvjuara the Lord means sins, is 
evident from the text itself and from the parallel passage of 
Luke, XI. 4, where the term ápapría, is used. 

By the fact of creation and God's subsequent benefits, mari 
owes to God obedience, service; worship and love. ‘This isa 
positive obligation, the first of all obligations. By sin man 
breaks that contract, and becomes a bankrupt before God. 
That debt he alone can never pay. It must Бе forgiven him, 
and is forgiven him through Christ God could forgive him 
without any payment, but he has not willed to do so. It is опе 
of the mysterious ways of God to exact payment of that 
obligation, and this payment has been made, and is made by 
the merits of Christ. The system seems strange to the world, 
but it is God's way. We could not pay the obligation, and we 
have not paid it. Our justification is free as relates to us, but 
as relates to Christ, it was obtained by full payment. Now all 
that we can do is to dispose our souls by the aid of the free 
grace of God, and ask the forgiveness which we need. And this 
member of the prayer frames the petition. It brings also before 
man'smind the consciousness that he is a sinner standing in 
need of daily forgiveness. ‘The very forms of expression of the 
prayer suppose its daily recital. It is designed for the 
sanctification of every day. 

It was one of the errors of the Pelagians to hold that 
man could live absolutely free from sin. That the Blessed 
Virgin so lived, Catholic faith holds. As relates to all other 
men, we have the definition of the Council of Trent: “If 
any man shall say, that a man being once justified can 
through his whole life avoid all sins, even venial sins, except by 
the special privilege of God, as the Church holds concerning 
the Blessed Virgin, let him be anathema."—De Justificatione, Can. 
XXII. Itisin the absolute power of God to thus preserve а 
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creature, but except the Mother ої God, we know of по опе 
with whom he has thus dealt. The Lord’s prayer contemplates 
the ordinary course of human life, and thus considered, the 
prayer is necessary for sinner and saint. 

Man never realizes fully the true nature of the infection of 
sin in the soul and man’s dependence on grace. The Pelagian 
principles flatter human pride, and appeal to the natural man. 

That the present petition should be applicable to man, it 
is not necessary that, at its recital, he stand convicted of 
unforgiven sins. It suffices that a sin has at some time come 
‘into his life; nay more, it suffices that he lives in a nature in 
which sin is a daily possibility. 

That which is called here debts is called in the English 
Catholic form of this prayer a trespass. The word trespass 
weakens not the original word.debt, but accurately specifies it. 
The debt is not a financial obligation, which the Lord’s prayer 
moves to cancel, but a voluntary transgression of law, which 
constitutes a sin against God, and in the relations of man to 
man, it constitutes an injury or offense. Now іп asking for the 
remission of our sins, the prayer lays down the condition on 
which God may be moved to grant it. The reading of the first 
aorist афукаџєу is to be preferred in the second member of this 
verse, and instructs that in the very act of asking the pardon of 
God, we should be rightly disposed in forgiveness of every one 
that has offended or injured us. It was this passage which 
Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote: 

«—we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 

The text establishes the great importance of forgiveness of 
injuries, inasmuch as it is made a factor in our daily prayer, 
and the condition of God’s mercy to us. Thus of forgiveness. 
speaketh the Son of Sirach: ‘Forgive thy neighbor, if he 
hath hurt thee, and then shall thy sins be forgiven thee, when 
thou prayest.”’—Eccli. XXVIII. 2. 

That forgiveness of the neighbor is a necessary condition 
of our forgiveness by God, is amply evidenced by these texts. 
But we believe that it is even more. We believe that the plain 
proof exists in these and other data of inspiration that the 
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forgiveness of the neighbor is the measure of our forgiveness by 
God. The form of expression of the text in Matthew supports 
such sense, and this sense is confirmed by Matthew, VII. 2: 
"For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye measure, it shall be measured to you 
again." 

It would seem, from a consideration of the nature of God 
and of his relation to man, that it would be sufficient for him to 
express his will to be obeyed; that the knowledge that God 
wisheda thing would be a motive strong enough to move man 
to act; and yet the Almighty must needs plead, exhort, and 
threaten to move a man to do an act of mercy towards his own 
kind. We hold therefore besides being a necessary condition 
and moving cause of God's forgiveness, our forgiveness of 
injuries is the measure of God's dealings with us. In the words of 
St. Augustine, we enter into a compact with God, that he 
forgive us, as we forgive others. 

'The measurement, however, proceeds according to analogy. 
As the nature of God is exalted above our nature and our 
comprehension, sois his goodness toward us exalted above our 
mercy to others. He acts towards us according to his 
transcendent nature and attributes, and with that high action 
our best achievement can not come into comparison. · Woe to 
us, if God limited his mercy and goodness to us to the absolute 
measure of what he found in us. We do not ask in the Lord's 
prayer that he so deal with us. But our treatment of others is 
the measure of God's dealing with us, in this sense, that the 
more perfectly we shall have followed the law of mercy in 
dealing with all men, the greater will be God's mercy and favor 
to us. 'The nature of God's action remains transcendently 
above man's action, and yet the degrees of perfection in our 
performance of the law of duty, according to the analogy 
between God and creatures, causes corresponding degrees in 
God's favorable judgment of us. 

The Lord's prayer closes with a petition for preservation 
from temptation and evil. In praying that God lead us not 
into temptation, we do not imply that God leads any man into 
temptation. St. James has given us a clear declaration on this 
point: “Let по man say when he is tempted: І am tempted 
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of God: for God is the йтпєірастоє of evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted by his own lust and 
enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; 
and sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.— James, II. 
13-15. But inasmuch as nothing can take place in the 
universe except by God's action or permission, the things 
which occur by the permission of God are often referred to God 
as their cause. 

We speak here of temptation proper, which may be defined 
as that which entices to sin, and exposes to the danger of sin. 
God makes trial of a man's faith and virtue. 'Thus he made 
trial of the faith of Abraham by positive act: “And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham and said 
unto him: Abraham ;and he said: Behold, here I am. And 
he said: Таке thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
of."—Gen. XXII. 1-2. ‘The Lord did not thereby entice 
Abraham to evil, but essayed his faith. 

It is compatible with God's dealings with man to move 
upon him such test. In such manner it is declared in 
Wisdom, III. 5, that God tempts the just. ОЇ such temptation 
it is written in Deuteronomy, ХПІ. 3: ‘Thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer 
of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and 
with all your soul" Corporal suffering, affliction and trial, 
loss of property, disease, persecution, and other ills are also 
called temptations. Thus St. Paul was tempted, and Tobias: 
“Апа because thou wert pleasing to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should test thee.’—Tob. XII. 13. It is of this 
temptation that St. James speaks: “ My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; knowing this that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience.”—James, I. 2-3. And 
of this temptation he speaketh again in the 12th verse: 
“ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.” Now God may, be the 
positive cause of all such temptations, as St. Paul saith: “ Бог 
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whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.—Heb. XII. 6. The Lord's prayer is not 
aimed to secure exemption from such temptation. 

But there is another species of temptation which has as 
cause the forces of evil in the universe. Some of these forces 
are within us, the lust of the flesh, the disordered movements of 
the passions —in a word, “the law of the members.” ‘These 
inner incentives to sin are moved to action by certain external 
causes of various nature, and the whole is subject to the action 
of the archtempter Satan. Now such temptation is an evil 
thing, which every man should desire to avoid. A man 
may lawfully desire the temptation of trial, persecution, 
pain, poverty, and the like, but we are to fly from the evil 
temptation as from a positive danger. It is true that the 
Christian passing through the evil temptations unscathed 
acquires thereby merit, but no man should desire such an 
essay. When we rightly measure the power of evil and the 
weakness of our own nature, we are. persuaded that unaided 
we can not cope with the mighty forces that oppose us. 
This is not cowardice, but a proper and wise estimate of 
the nature of human life. If God would withhold his hand, 
aud allow the evil temptation to come upon us urestrained, 
who would be saved? Hence these words move a man to 
mistrust himself, to put aside accursed security ; they move 
him to a proper estimate of his needs, and to recognize the 
source of his strength. 

The proper object of this petition is first that God may 
avert temptation. God may, in his wisdom, see where the very 
presence of temptation may benefit man, but such vision is not 
given to man, and his duty is by all possible means to escape 
from evil temptation. Such is the command of Christ to us in 
Matthew XXVI. 41: ‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 
He does not restrict the petition to ask that we fall not zn 
temptation, but he exhorts us to pray that temptation come not 
upon us. We are weaker than we know, and though we stan 
now, perhaps it is because God in mercy kept back temptations 
which would have borne us away. 
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Another object of this petition is to seek help from God to 
stand fast in temptation. God’s dealings with man in 
temptation are outlined by St. Paul, I. Cor. X. 13: “There 
hath no temptation taken you, but such as man can bear; but 
God is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with temptation also make the way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Hence, in the 
present petition of the Lord’s prayer, we daily invest our lives 
with the saving protection of God; we place the issue in his 
hands. With truthful humility, we acknowledge our weakness 
and dependence. We leave to God to judge and determine the 
mode in which he shall deal with the temptation; we simply 
implore his help in the ways which his wisdom shall determine. 

This help will come to us from God in various ways. At 
times it will be a direct intervention of God to prevent the 
attack of temptation; again it will be a spiritual force 
communicated to the soul, by which it is strengthened to 
combat successfully, and again it will be a tempering of the 
onslaught of Satan, and of the rebellion of the flesh, to keep 
it within our power to resist. 

We do not know the multifarious ways in which the 
power of God shields us from temptation, and sustains us in 
temptation. It is not necessary for us to know just how he is 
operating. Infinite wisdom regulates that. The ultimate 
object of our desire and our petition is to save ourselves from 
falling in temptation. We pray for this ultimate result by 
asking God to keep us out of temptation, for we know our 
weakness. And the full sense of that petition is that 
God may avert temptation, temper temptation, aid us in 
temptation, in the ways that he judges shall be good for us; 
that by his aid we may stand before him without crime. 

Some consider the next petition: ‘Deliver us from evil", 
asa positive form of that which is sought in the foregoing 
petition. А proposition is strengthened by being first 
introduced by the negation of itscontrary, and then propounded in 
its positive form. ‘Thus of the Eucharist, Christ declares first 
that : * Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of God, and drink his 
blood, ye shall have no life in you”; which he straightway 
enforces by the positive declaration: “He that eateth my 
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flesh, and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day."—]John, VI. 53—54. Such was the 
mind of Jansenius on this passage. і 

But forced by the intrinsic evidence,we are persuaded that the 
petition, “deliver us from evil,” includes more than deliverance 
from temptation. We firmly believe that it includes deliverance 
from falling in evil temptations, but it does not stop here, but 
extends to every evil which troubles the life of man. We hold it, 
therefore, to be a separate petition of greater comprehension. 
It includes the positive part of the preceding and more. 

To render the sense of the proposition clear, we must first 
determine what is meant by the word “evil.” As the term 
occurs in the Greek text in an oblique case, we can пої 
determine from the text whether it be the masculine or neuter 
form of the term. Maldonatus interprets the term of the devil, 
and cites in support of his opinion Tertullian, Chrysostom and 
his followers, Theophylactus and Euthemius. According to 
Knabenbauer, Gregory of Nyssa, Chromatius, Faber Stapulensis, 
and of moderns, Bisping and Schanz support this opinion. 

Ж In 1881 a revision appeared in English of King James’ 
Bible. There were employed on this eighty revisers, fifty of 
whom were from England, and thirty from America. They 
were Anglicans, Presbyterians, -Baptists, Methodists and one 
Unitarian. All points were settled by a majority vote, and the 
opinion of the minority was writ on the margin. Ten years 
were spent in making the revision. They introduced about 
two thousand corrections, about fifty per cent. of which were 
textual. ¥ They rejected about forty passages, among which is 
the celebrated comma of St. John І. У. 7. In the Old 
Protestant version the closing petition of the Lord’s Prayer had 
been: “deliver us from evil.” ‘These revisers changed this to: 
“deliver us from the evil one.” Some one has facetiously 
remarked of their rejection of the Johannean comma, and the 
alteration of the Lord’s Prayer, that they banished the three 
heavenly witnesses from the Scriptures, and introduced the 
devil into the Lord’s Prayer. 

Though we do not follow the Protestant Revised Edition 

fim its. treatment of the present text, we feel bound to 

| acknowledge that it is а work of great merit. In many cases it 
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has abandoned the readings of King James’ Bible, and has: 
accepted the Vulgate. д One notable example of this is its 
rejection of the spurious additamentum in the Lord's Prayer: 
“for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen", which had been accepted by the whole 
Protestant world, on the authority of King James’ Version. On 
account of its truthful attitude towards the Vulgate, the 
Revised Edition is not in great favor with Protestants. у 

Notwithstanding all these authorities, we are not disposed 
to restrict the signification of the term evz/ to signify only the 
devil. As he is evil, and the source ої much of man’s evil, it 
certainly includes him, but we believe that it goes farther, and 
signifies every ens that has the nature or relation of evil. 
Knabenbauer defends this view, and cites in support of it St. 
Cyprian, Augustine, the author of the Opus Imperfectum, Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Cajetan, 
Salmeron, Jansenius, Barradius, Suarez, Sylveira, Lamy, 
Arnoldi, Reischl, Fillion; and among Protestants, Ewald, 
Tholuck, Kamphausen, Keil, Mansel, Weiss and others. 

The intrinsic evidence also favors this view. The petition 
is for deliverance from evil, evil in general, evil in all its forms, 
evil as the popular mind apprehends it. Why should we, 
without any warrant, restrict this to the personal devil? 

It is true, that Christ uses the term 0 помпроє in Matthew, 
XIII. 19, to signify the evil spirit; but there the context plainly 
demands such sense of the term. We freely concede that the 
term can and does signify the devil, but we believe that the 
present text is weakened by limiting it solely to Satan. He is 
included as prince of the universe of evil, but we pray for 
deliverance from the entire universe of evil. Every moral 
evil makes for Satan; hence those who interpret the term of 
the devil, must needs see included there all those evil forces 
whose tendency is to draw man to the service of the evil one. 
We see in the petition a prayer for deliverance from all evil 
universally considered. 

The character of the causes which affect the life of man is 
either good or evil. Inthe preceding petitions man prays for 
good. ‘The proper comprehension of those petitions includes 
all good, even temporal good, asked for in the petition for daily 
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bread. The prayer is balanced by the petition for deliverance 
from all evil. The term evil naturally calls up in the mind of 
man the idea of evil in general. Hence the term applies to 
both moral and physical evil. Of course, the only absolute 
evil is moral evil; physical evils may be blessings in disguise. 
But still it is not incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel to 
pray for exemption from physical evil. 'The Church has the 
Spirit of God, and she prays to be delivered from war, 
pestilence, famine, sickness and all the other ills. That prayer 
is acceptable to God which places all the events of man's life 
under the Providence of God. Jesus himself prayed to be 
exempted from the crucifixion. In this petition, therefore, we 
pray that God may preserve us from everything which the 
human mind naturally considers as evil, which object includes 
the evil of the moral and the physical worlds. 

In the great life of the Church, multitudes are forever 
sending up petitions for deliverance from physical evil. Will 
any man say that these are in error? that their prayer is not 
rightly framed? But the Lord's Prayer is the model of all 
prayer, and therefore if it omitted this object of man's prayer, it 
would be wanting in опе of man's great needs. God earnestly 
asks to be allowed to come into human life thus intimately ; 
that we recognize every good as coming from him; and that 
we fly to him in every need. Certainly he who came forth 
from the eternal Trinity to teach man how to pray, would not 
have overlooked that important relation of divine Providence to 
man which consists in saving him from physical evil. 

We have before stated that the Amen pertains not to the 
words of Christ, but is a mere liturgical response. 

Few things are so hard for human nature to do as to 
forgive offenses and injuries. It is equally certain that it is an 
indispensible condition for salvation. In wisdom, therefore, 
Christ lays greater stress on this point of the prayer, setting 
forth the respective effects of forgiveness and non-forgiveness of 
injuries. Of course, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses are to 
be understood suppositis supponendis. They do not mean that 
the forgiveness of injuries constitutes the sole duty of man, and 
that its observance alone insures Heaven to man, and its 
transgression hell The nature of such propositions is that 
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they are universal in the negative sense, and limited in their 
affirmative sense. Hence these propositions establish a 
conditio sine qua nom of salvation; while they promise in their 
affirmative sense that our forgiveness of others will move God to 
show all mercy to us that is compatible with God's truth and 
justice. The thought is expressed in that form to secure the 
force of the antithesis. God takes cognizance of our act, and 
makes of it a motive of his action, to the effect that he shows 
the greatest mercy to the man who has been most generous in 


his forgiveness of his fellow man. 
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16. Moreover when ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance: for they dis- 
figure their faces, that they 
may be seen of men to fast. 
Verily Isay unto you: "They 
have received their reward. 

I7. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face ; 


I8. ‘That thou be not seen 


16—18. 
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of men to fast, but of thy 
Father who is in secret: and 
thy Father, who seeth in 
secret, shall recompense thee. 
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In every legitimate mode ої worshiping God, fasting must 
have place. One of the proofs that Protestantism is not of God 
is that it has eliminated this work from the duties of man. In 
the Old Law one yearly solemn fast was appointed: “Апа this 
shall be a statute for ever with you: that in the seventh month, 
on the tenth day of the month, ye shall айс? your souls, etc." — 
Lev. XVI. 29. But besides this, there were public fasts in 
times of calamity and war, and private fasts, which were 
especially practised by the Pharisees, to establish themselves in 
the esteem of the people. These fasts formed an element in a 
homogeneous system of outward religious observances, in which 
God had been eliminated, and superseded by dry forms. 
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In the solemn fast, Pharisaic teaching forbade to eat, to 
drink, to wash the body or any portion thereof, to anoint 
one’s self, or put on the sandals. The Jews in fasting also 
smeared their faces with ashes. They contented themselves 
with these outward austerities. This smearing of the face with 
ashes, and an affected expression of penitence is that to which 
the Lord refers in saying that the hypocrites disfigure their 
faces. ‘The Greek term employed in this passage is apavitovow, 
which is very inadequately rendered by the exterminant of the 
Vulgate. The basic signification of à$av(tev is to make 
unseen. Hence the derived meanings of to make away with, 
to rase to the ground, to erase (writing), to darken, obscure, 
tarnish. In the present predication, it undoubtedly means to 
render the features of the human countenance unrecognizable 
by the outward signs of penance. 

The outward sign of penance was not it itself bad. "The 
Lord had often commanded public penance. 'The men of 
Nineveh placated the Lord by doing penance in sackcloth 
and ashes. But it was the motive which vitiated the penance 
of the Pharisees. ‘There was no interior penance, and therefore 
the outward indication was а lie. Тһе human face is beautiful 
when animated by the soul, but when the soul has departed, the 
face becomes ghastly and repulsive. So with these external 
acts of penance. ‘They were a body without a soul. It wasa 
mere smearing of the face without a change of heart. They 
did their acts for men, and that motive so changed the nature 
of the act that it had nothing for God, and received nothing 
from him. Accommodating his language to the customs of the 
people of that day, the Lord establishes the right law of fasting. 
The formal element of everything done for God must be 
interior So the Lord bids that in our fastings we keep our 
work from the notice of men. 

In sorrow and mourning the men of old washed not their 
faces, nor anointed themselves with oil, but in joy and festive 
rejoicing they did both. So David, when his fast was over, 
«arose from the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel"—I. Sam. XII. 20. The Jews also 
anointed themselves with oil as a customary preliminary for 
appearance in public. 
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Now the Lord's bidding in the present instance reflects the 
customs of his times, but it is broader than its mere letter. In 
a Hebrew phrase, he propounds the law of fasting to be to 
make it an affair between God and the soul, and by a joyous 
countenance, and proper care of the person to keep from the 
knowledge of men what the soul is doing for God. The 
central thought of the passage might be tersely expressed as 
follows: Make not the judgment of the world and the 
approbation of men the motive of your good work, and shun 
such marks of austerity as would draw upon your work the 
notice of man. The spirit of these words is not aimed to 
move a man to conform to the vain, thoughtless, pleasure-seeking 
spirit of the world. An air of religious seriousness at all 
times, and a withdrawal from worldly pleasures in seasons 
commemorative of Christ's sufferings are edifying to man, and 
pleasing to God. But these things must not be as an outer 
cloak to an unchastened heart. 

Neither is it opposed to the spirit of Christ's teaching that 
the faithful kneel before the altar of God, and receive the ashes 
of penance on their heads. In the first place, this is a common 
practice of all the children of the Church, and thus affords no 
ground for affected sanctity. It is an act of obedience, highly 
honorable to Christ, by which we make open profession that we 
believe in his Redemption through suffering, and this outward 
sign is given us to move us to the interior penance of the heart, 
as the formal element in our observance of corporal works of 
mortification. ‘The outward sign is a very little thing, the sign 
of our Captain, and through it the voice of God speaks to our 
souls through the Church, bidding us purify our hearts by 
that penance which God alone sees and rewards. No man ever 
knelt and received that sign with the end thereby to glorify 
himself by reputed sanctity. All receive it as a mere symbol of 
a reality which is to be acquired by an unostentatious following 
of the law of chastisement of the flesh. 
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sume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: 


20. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust 
doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through 
nor steal : 


21. For where thy treasure 
is, there will thy heart be also. 
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It is vain to seek a close logical nexus between the present 
theme and the foregoing. The great themes of the sermon on 
the mount are unified only on the broad basis of the Christian’s 
law of conduct. Hence Christ passes from one principle to 
another within the plane of that great law. 

One of the mighty forces of human life is the lust of 
riches. What its ravages have been in our nation’s life is ably 
set forth by Dr. Hale: “ Beloved America, child of the world’s 
old age, she has come, clad in the splendor of her youth, 
magnificent in her colossal materialism ; but unfurnished in the 
serious, nobler, and more necessary things,—to the days when 
the burden of life must rest upon her, and her people arise and 
face the tremendous issues, in whose midst nations meet their 
destiny. A people of great mental keenness,—energetic, swift ; 
undeniably a vulgar people, with sordid, mercenary, 
contemptible ways of living, but as undeniably brave, capable 
of great deeds of nobleness. God has given us this great 
continent, and he has brought here upon it to its present stage, 
this vast society and life, intricate, complex, full of wrong and 
full of promise, and he has led us to this wonderful hour of 
crisis. No man can describe this people or measure 
its characteristics, as no man (yet manifest among us) can 
interpret the signification, or guess the end of the mighty 
movement which is passing before our eyes. That we are at 
this moment a fallen nation, an apostate people, enslaved by a 
gluttonous materialism, and (that we are) a disappointment to 
our God, an awakening conscience among us bears witness.” — 
Rev. Wm. B. Hale, І, І, D., in Arena, March, 1898. 
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God has given to man, powers of body and mind, and there 
is in man a natural propensity to expend these in the 
acquisition of some possession. The movement of life is not 
towards inertia, but towards action and achievement. Now the 
great defect is that those mighty powers are expended upon 
things which only serve the corruptible nature of man, and 
benefit in nowise the higher interests of human life. 

'The Lord wishes not to eliminate from man the tendency 
to exercise his powers on something, but he directs to an object 
worthy of those high powers. 

The treasures of earth are various, comprised under the 
great head of riches and possessions. The Lord dissuades a 
man from following these by the consideration of their caducity. 
In the reasoning of the Lord, all worldly goods are subject to 
moth, rust, and thieves. 

Some difficulty exists here in ascertaining the exact sense 
of Вросіз, which the English translations render rust. The 
basic signification of the term is an act of eating; hence it is 
often used to signify the thing eaten, food. Knabenbauer 
applies it to signify the corruption that comes upon the fruits of 
the earth. The common opinion explains the term of the rust 
of metals. However firmly fixed this opinion is in the popular 
mind, it seems to me erroneous. It is true that even the 
precious metals, which would properly constitute man's treasure 
in metal, are subject to rust, but it certainly would not be 
difficult to place them in such conditions that they would not 
be thus affected. Now that the Savior’s words have force, they 
must point out some inevitable corruption to which earthly 
possessions are subject. Hence we believe that the @рф@ет is to 
be taken in a large sense for the eating away of earthly 
treasures by /етриз edax rerum. "Тһе thought is well 
expressed by Ovid in Lib. XV. Metam. 234: 


“Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis: vitiataque dentibus aevi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte.” 


Hence by а sort.of hendiadys, the Spôcıs includes the 
eating of the moth and the effect of all the other agencies 
which properly constitute the tooth of time.  'The effect of 
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the moth is limited chiefly to textile fabrics and furs, while 
the Apacs includes everything subject to the effect of time. 

Another defect that earthly possessions are subject to, is the 
depredations of thieves. The Lord keeps the argument ina 
very humble plane. He properly contemplates the case of à 
breaking in of thieves, and the carrying off of a man's goods. 
In that age and country, the great world of commerce and 
business was not developed as it is with us. Banks, and stocks, 
and bonds were unknown. ‘The question which presented itself 
to one who had acquired money in those days was not how to 
make a safe investment, but how to preserve his money safe. 
Of course, there was some borrowing of money on interest, but 
on a very primitive scale. But even in our vast world of 
business the argument of Christ holds good. There is no 
absolute security in business Now Christ exhorts man to 
spend his life in pursuit of the better things, which are not 
subject to the aforesaid vicissitudes. The words of Christ here 
mean more than the mere letter imports. He speaks of the 
moth and the Врдсіс and the thieves not in the intention that 
these are the only considerations which move a man to 
indifference towards worldly goods. But it is an easy figure to 
teach men the diversity in nature between the two kinds of 
possessions. The moth, peu, and thieves simply signify 
that all the goods of this earth are corruptible and uncertain, 
and that they can not be accounted a permanent possession. 
They are creatures of time, and will change and pass with 
time. “It is fearful how we stand enveloped, deep-sunk in 
that mystery of time; and are all sons of time, fashioned and 
woven out of time; and on us, and on all that we have, 
or see, ог dois written: Rest not, continue not. Forward to 
thy doom.” 

The real reason intended by Christ to draw our hearts 
away from the pursuit of worldly things is not that such goods 
are merely subject to casualties and accidents, but that they are 
corruptible, and that they pass with time. And the vicissitudes 
enumerated are only adduced to show how base and worthless 
is the nature of the things for which a man gives his soul. 
And conversely, Heaven’s goods are not asserted to transcend 
earthly goods only in that they are exempt from these 
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vicissitudes, but this exemption is stated to draw man's mind to 
the high consideration. that these goods are immutable, 
incorruptible, and eternal. 

What a gigantic loss of human energy is daily wasted in 
this great busy world? And all because man will not receive 
the message of those words. When we contrast the careful 
thought, the eager longing, the intense and sustained effort, 
which Christians themselves give to the advancement of 
worldly interests, with the thoughtlessness, the supine 
indolence, carlessness of futurity, and slothful inertia which 
characterize their religious life, we are filled with wonderment. 

In this easy concrete example Christ establishes the 
unchanging nature and eternity of Heaven’s possessions. No 
man who believes in Heaven at all, doubts of the high nature 
of its constituents. No man ever imagined that his riches 
would serve him after death. And yet man longs for the 
things of earth, feels sad when he is without these, satisfied 
when he has them. The possession of them makes man 
in a measure inaccessible to religious influence. It makes 
the possessor self-satisfied, self-conceited, and resentful of 
interference. The explanation of this perversion of man’s 
powers to follow after the things of earth lies chiefly in the fact 
that Heaven is not sufficiently a reality to us. The senses 
make the goods of earth real to us, the things which are eternal 
are not seen; and faith is not intense enough to make their 
motive power equal to that of the transient things of earth. 

Another truth of great importance is established by the 
words of Christ, that different degrees in man’s future life in 
Heaven correspond to grades of excellence in man’s good works 
here on earth. As on earth greater thrift.and industrious labor 
place some above others in worldly possessions, so it is in 
Heaven. Of course, in transferring the comparison to Heaven, 
we must relieve it of all that is imperfect. A man may labor 
for the goods of earth, and fail, and lose his labor; he can not 
lose a tittle in laboring for Heaven. А man may labor for the 
world, and be unappreciated, and wronged of that which is his; 
in laboring for Heaven, his wages are absolutely sure. It is 
this absolute security and eternal endurance of these possessions 
that Christ holds out here to us to invite us to follow afte 
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them. Hence Christ addresses to man a message through these 
words and says: “Heaven is opened up to your endeavor. 
There is innate in you a desire to possess something; behold, I 
point out the proper object toward which to direct that activity. 
Here you may accumulate eternal wealth, which no power can 
change or take from you. Do you desire to become rich, and 
raise yourself to eminence? Do so, but in the proper order of 
things. Not only are the goods to which I call you sure and 
enduring, but your success is assured, if you labor. And the 
more you labor, the more everlasting riches are prepared 
for you." 

Instead then of regarding Heaven as a cold abstraction, we 
should regard it as the shrewd business man regards his banks 
and his stocks, his bonds and his land. If we could once 
transfer to our spiritual life the intensity and energy of business, 
what a tidal wave would sweep over the world, in the direction 
of righteousness? And yet the greater value of our eternal 
interests should move us in far greater degree. 

In the 21st verse, the Lord assigns the reason of his 
preceding exhortation. The sentence of that verse may have 
been a proverb among the people. Itisa condensed truth which 
explains a whole world of thought and human experience. 
Man's heart will be where his treasures are, and where man's 
heart is, thitherward will be the trend of his life. Man can not 
constitute his treasure upon earth, апа follow Christ towards 
Heaven. Man’s treasure is the things he loves, the things 
which he wishes to hold and possess. Now the nature of man 
is such that this treasure operates on man as the force of 
gravitation upon bodies. In this place the sentence of 
Augustine is pertinent: “Amor meus pondus meum; ubi amo, 
ibi feror. Мап, іп his proper development, will set his heart 
upon some treasure, and on the choice of that treasure depends 
the character of his life. If that treasure is upon earth, it will 
impress upon man that peculiar character of worldliness which 
is so prevalent in our age. The remedy must be radical. It 
can consist in nothing save the making of the treasures of 
Heaven a reality in our lives, the great living reality for which 
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22. The lamp of the body 
is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 


227 but JL Uie eve De 
evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be 
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darkness, how great is the  7ócov; 


darkness? 


In the 22nd verse the omission of the pronouns is 
supported by the authority of the Greek codices, the old versions, 
and of many codices of the Vulgate. It is undoubtedly the 
true reading. The sentence lays down a general proposition, 
the light of every body is the eye. This would be weakened 
by the restrictive force of the pronouns. 

In the same verse the Vulgate renders the атлћо?ѕ by 
simplex. It is uncertain what sense it attributes to it. The 
term simplex can be taken in a physical or a moral sense, but it 
is certain that the Savior here intended the physical sense. 
And the same is true of its opposite the vov»pos of the next 
verse. It signifies a physical ailment of the organ of vision. 
Now the language of the Lord in this passage is metaphorical, 
but to understand its full force, we must first explain the 
natural basis of the metaphor. The eye is the light of the 
body, inasmuch as by its power of vision it puts us іп 
communication with external nature. It is thus also the guide 
of the body. It guides the feet in their movements, and guides 
the hands; and, in a word, the eye by its power of vision leads 
the man in all his external acts. Consequently a defect in the 
eye reacts upon the whole body. Ifit is sound and healthy, 
amnovs, the whole body receives light thence to perform its 
functions; while if it be diseased, wovnpds, its defective action 
is felt by the whole body. Now the Lord applies this natural 
truth in a metaphorical sense to the moral life of man. ‘The 
eye enlightens and directs the body, and there is a 
corresponding faculty in the soul which directs the moral life 
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of man. That interior directing act is the joint act of the 
reason and will. It is the act of the reason judging of the 
nature of things, and directing the soul to its proper good, and 
it is the act of the will, which moves to the attainment of that 
good. The act therefore includes judgment and desire, and the 
faculties exercising in union this act are called by the Savior 
the heart. This great act leads human life. Тһе empire of 
the mind is chiefly with the intellect, but yet the will must 
move with it; otherwise a man might apprehend the real good, 
and commend it, but through defect of will, follow baser things. 
Now if this great act of the faculties of man becomes so darkened 
that it leaves man’s chief good, and follows after the things of 
earth, it will set the course of human life wrong, even in its source. 
There is a mutual influence exercised by will upon intellect, and 
by intellect upon will,and when the riches of this world become 
the chief object of the desires, the intellect is in darkness. "The 
moral darkness thickens in man's soul; those faculties which 
should have guided him are diseased ; and man, though created 
for Heaven, settles down to enjoy the carrion of the earth. 

'The great aim of Christ is to set the course of human life 
inthe right direction by establishing in its proper place the 
right object of man's desires and love. This act of the faculties 
is intended by God to be the motive power of man's action, to 
be the leading power of his life, and when that is vitiated, being 
diverted from its proper object, how great shall the darkness 
and disorder of man’s nature be? ‘The desire of the heart is 
like a fountain where all lines of action have their source. The 
influence of that fountain should be to counteract the many 
agencies of corruption to which its streams are liable, by 
. constantly pouring in its clear pure flood, but when the fountain 
itself is vitiated all is lost. 
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The entire passage is of the same tenor. In the 24th verse 
the Lord attacks the position of those who endeavor to reconcile 
the service of God with the lust of riches and the pursuit of the 
goods of this life. "То the preceding argument of Christ, the 
exception might have been urged, that a man might have his 
heart both in the treasures of Heaven and those of earth, 
desiring and seeking the goods of earth for his present period of 
existence; at the same time, giving thought to the higher 
things for the future. Now by the present declaration, the 
Lord proclaims that to be impossible. 

In human life man is placed at the fork of two roads. Не 
can not travel both these roads at once; he must elect one. 
There are two masters of human life, and their respective 
service differs as do these two roads. "То serve a master, in the 
present phraseology of the Lord, is to devote all the powers of 
one's being to the interest of such a master, to follow him asa 
soldier does his captain. How can a man follow and serve thus 
two masters who lead by different roads? Now at the fork of 
these roads Christ stands, and says to man: “ You can not 
serve the world and me, you must choose опе and leave the 
other." 

'The rectitude of that election is for the soul, what the 
light of the eyes is for the body. If that choice be a real will, 
and not a mere velleity, it will impress a real character on 
man’s life, and will shape it after the nature of the master 
it serves. 

That no man can serve two masters, is a general 
proposition, admitting no exception. "То assail it, one must 
needs attack the first principle of contradiction, and assert that 
a thing may be and not be at the same time. But it is not so 
clear that the service of one master involves the hate and 
contempt of the other. 'To explain this, we must recognize 
that the terms шоєѓу and катафрорєіу are used here to express 
the same idea. ‘They are used here in a peculiar scriptural sense. 
In such predication, they mean simply to love one thing less than 
another. They are frequently used in this sense to express the 
relinquishing of one object in the election of the other. When 
two motives present themselves to man, of which he can only 
attain one, the act of election of one involves the rejection of 
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the other, and this act of rejection is called by the Lord to hate 
or despise. In like manner, he commands man to hate his 
father, mother, brother and sister. 

The term Mammon is only found in Scripture in the 
discourses of our Lord. Some believe that it is derived from 


the Hebrew 1000, thesaurus, from root 120, to store away. 


At all events, it is certain that in the Aramaic tongue it 
signified the god of riches; and riches are here personified in 
the term. St. Augustine Se that in the Punic tongue 
Mammon was the god of riches. 

Two mighty forces operate on man, the service of God and 
the service of Mammon. All the natural motives are 
marshalled on the side of Mammon; the motives which operate 
for God are in the supernatural order, and are only available 
through faith. 

Now a man may zse Mammon’s goods, and serve God; 


but he cannot serve Mammon and also serve God. “Imperat 
aut servit regina pecunia cuique.” The saying of Rama 
Krishna well illustrates this point: "А boat may stay 


in the water, but the water should not stay in the boat. An 
aspirant may live in the world, but the world should not live 
in him” 

To serve God is to make him the chief good of our lives, 
to seek in him the motive which shapes the course of our lives, 
to subordinate to his love and service every other interest 
which may come into our lives. That supreme motive stands 
as the great law and guiding principle in all that the true 
servant of God aims at, and in all that he does, so that the 
product of the days of his life constitutes an entity that he can 
offer to God, as the result of his service. 

Of course, there will be an indefinite range of degree in 
that service. In everything where human effort is expended 
we find different degrees of intensity; but there must be in all, 
even the least, a general conformity to the foregoing principles, 
or else there is no service. 

Now all of human life that is not a positive service of 
God is wasted. Here again the range extends from mere 
non-acquisition, through waste of time and opportunity, to 
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positive зіп. Some waste much and save a little of their lives 
for the service of God; others waste all Few, very few 
develop the rich possibilities of human life as it behooveth. 

To give that service to God, one must swim against the 
current. The world never has served, and never will serve 
God. One hears the world's voices all about. It is only by 
breaking away from the world's course of thought and action, 
that one can hear the voice of God inly speaking, and follow 
him whither he leadeth. 

То serve Mammon is to intrude the love of worldly 
possessions into our lives as our chief good; to make property 
the ruling aim of our lives. Few men will explicitly declare 
such to be the ruling motive of their lives. For the most part, 
men serve Mammon without being conscious that they have 
dedicated the powers of their being to him. It is easy to serve 
him, for he draws in the direction of the current of the world. 
His incentives appeal to the senses, and sensible things readily 
move us. 

The enormous power of riches in human life has always 
been recognized. Petronius made Jove himself subject to their 
power: 

« Quidvis nummis praesentibus opta, 
Et veniet ; clausum possidet arca Jovem." 


The condition of our own times is mirrored in the 
following lines: 


* Nunc Vulgus superos vix putat esse deos ; 
Nimirum ingenti congesta pecunia cura 
Est deus: humanas nunc regit illa vices." 


In the II. letter to Caesar ** De Republica Ordinanda," the 
author, who is supposed by some to have been Sallust, thus 
discourses of the power of money: “Sed multo maximum 
bonum patrie, civibus, tibi, liberis, postremo humane genti 
pepereris si STUDIUM PECUNLZ aut sustuleris, aut, quod res 
feret, minueris. Aliter, nque privata res, neque publica neque 
domi, neque militiae regi potest. Nam ubi cupido divitiarum 
invasit; neque disciplina, neque artes bone, neque ingenium 
ullum satis pollet, quin animus magis aut minus mature 
postremo tamen succumbit. . . . Postremo ubi  divitiz 
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clares habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia sunt, fides, probitas, pudor, 
pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una et ardua via est, ad pecuniam 
qua cuique lubet nititur; et malis et bonis rebus ea creatur. 

Ceterum avaritia bellua fera, immanis, intoleranda 
est : quo intendit, oppida, agros, fana atque domos vastat ; divina 
cum humanis permisciet : neque exercitus, neque moenia obstant 
quo minus vi sua penetret." 

It is impossible to lay down the same rule for all. ‘There 
are chosen souls called to a life of perfect renunciation, but all 
cannot hear this call. Others are to serve God in the world, 
and for them the great question is how to use the world without 
abusing it. The words of Christ doubtless mean that, іп the 
measure in which we serve Mammon, in that same measure do 
we steal away our service from God. 

The encroachment of Mammon in some does not absorb 
the whole life; in others it does: so that a life may be infected 
with Mammon's service, and yet not be totally taken from God. 
But wherever the chief aim of life is the love of bustle and 
management, the desire of gain, the aiming at influence and 
importance, that life is given up to the service of Mammon, in 
one form or other, to the exclusion of all deep, all holy, all 
calm, all reverent thoughts. Such a man's heart is in the 
concerns of the world, the things of God have lost their savor 
for him. Such a man may be saved in some way, but his 
salvation must rest upon some other basis than the service of 
God. "The devil daily buys souls for money which he could not 
have by any other means. With the love of money he makes 
them irreligious, and then they are opened up to the ravages of 
other sins. 

As we are dealing with a theme of tremendous importance, 
it behooves us to be accurate in just what we mean by 
the service of Mammon. As we have before stated, there is 
a lawful use of mammon, which is not service. It is not to 
serve Mammon to acquire property, to engage in business, to 
give time and thought and labor to an honest gainful 
occupation or business. Itis more perfect to renounce all, and 
follow Christ, but all men can not follow that degree of 
perfection. But it is to serve Mammon to hold this world so 
near and close to us that it leave no room for any other world. 
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It is to serve Mammon, when the supreme object of our 
thoughts, affections, and endeavors is worldly success and 
prosperity. Man's life is moved to service by the apprehension 
and desire of some good. Now God demands to be man’s chief 
good in this life, as he is to be his supreme good hereafter, He 
leaves to Mammon a subordinate place, and if the subordination 
be just and proper God, may be served through the pursuit and 
possession of Mammon. But if we invert the order, and make 
the great business of life the pursuit of riches, we then serve 
Mammon. 

But we must distinguish between the sensible love and the 
appreciative love. The sensible love is that which springs from 
our nature acting under the empire of the senses; the 
appreciative love is founded on the cool judgment of the 
intellect. "То illustrate, we feel more sensible grief at the loss 
of a dear relation or friend than at the loss of righteousness by 
sin. But yet the appreciation of righteousness is greater, thongh 
it moves us less sensibly. So also the interest in worldly affairs 
may move our sensible nature more forcibly, and yet leave the 
appreciative love to God, as the supreme good of the soul. 
Wherever therefore God and his law are held supreme in the 
appreciative love of the soul, the man is not serving Mammon, 
even though his sensible interest in worldly pursuits is strong. 

It is possible that the higher intellectual appreciation 
should grow so strong that it will purify and refine the sensible 
love, so that even the sensible love will be trained to fasten 
itself to the supreme good. ‘This is perfection, and the aim of 
life should be towards it. The opposite is often verified, that 
the lower love being continually developed, assumes the 
ascendancy, absorbs all the thought, all the love, and all the 
energy ої man’s being. "То serve Mammon is to love the world 
with an intense love, and cling to its goods. This dulls the 
supernatural appetite, it comes to assume the position of a god 
in the man’s life; his taste is educated to love it, and no other; 
and it supplants God himself in the soul. ‘This is to serve 
Mammon. 

The words of the Opus Imperfectum are to the purpose: 
“Tt is one thing to have riches, another to serve riches. If 
thou hast riches, and these riches make thee neither proud nor 
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violent ; and if, as thou art able, thou relieve the needy, thou 
art the master of thy riches, not their slave; because the 
riches do not possess thee, but thou the riches." 

It is vain then to endeavor to move ordinary men to perfect 


renunciation. 
bear it. 


Such of course is the best zz se, but all cannot 
What should be insisted on is to preserve the right 


relation between the two orders of goods, even in the pursuit of 
temporal goods, and endeavor to restrain the overweening 
influence of the prizes of the world. 
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25. Therefore I say unto 
you: Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than 
the food, and the body than 
the raiment? 


26. Behold the birds of the 
heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than 
they? 

27. And which of you by 
being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his stature? 


28. And why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 

29. Yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 


25. Дій тобто Xéyo byiv: и 
T) "vx йибфи ті 

, / 72 \ ^ 
фауптє й ті minte, pyndé то 

, € ^ JU ГА > N 
сашаті рифу ті évOUoqo0e: обу! 
7) Nrvx?) Tetov ёст THS трофѕ 
Kal тд c pa, то? évdvmaTos ; 


рергшийтє 


26. "EuBrépate es Ta 
TETELVA тоў о?рауо?, OTL ой oTel 
povctv ovdé GepiGovory 000ё avvd- 

H 3. Z So he N, 
yovow eis йлтобђкаѕ ка о Патђр 
тифу 0 ойрашоз Tpéper айта: ovx 
bueis LüXXov біаферетє AVTOY ; 


27. Tis бе є 


дурата 


йифу pepuvov 


^ 2 N ^ 
просбєїраї  émi THY 


urlav avro туу» ёра; 

28. Kal тєрї Фибйшатоє ті 
шєришийтє; катаџабєтє Ta kpíva 
тод aypod mas avEdvovcuw: où 
котіобачи ovde vij ovauv : 


29. Aéye 8ё йшіи bre ovde 
ZoXouóv v пбст tH Sd&y аўто? 
mepteBareTo ws Ev тойтоу. 
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30. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? 


31. Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying: What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 


ao ee hor after сац еве 
things do the Gentiles seek; 
for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. 


23 But seek ye first. his 
righteousness, and his king- 
dom; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


34. Benotthereforeanxious 
for the morrow: for the morrow 
wil be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 
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зо. Ei бё tov Xoprov тод 
йуроб onpepov дута Kai айріои 
eis kXíBavov [JaXXdpevov 0 Beds 
obroes àppiévvuow, ой TOAA@ 


е ^ , / - 
ураз, OMLYOTLOTOL; 


31. M3 ой» шершитаттє № 
yovtes: ті þaywpev 1) Tí Tepi- 
Baropcba; 


, \ A x 

32. Парта yap та?та та 

» , г з bt с 
Єр émilntovow: оїдєу yap o 
Upav 0 


Пат?ур 


э , er 
oùpavios бт. 
f , е , 
ҳрубєтє TOUTWY атаутам. 


33. Zmreée бе mpórov Tiv 
дікалоєйупи xai Tijv Bacelar 
avTOÜ kai табта парта простє- 
Өђсєтаг opi. 


34. My ody pepimvionte eis 
THY айр оу: 7) yàp aUpiov pepi- 
шал]сєг éavris ; àpkerüv TH ђшёра 
й kakia айт?5. 


Many Greek codices, the Peshito and Syrohexaplar Syriac, 
and some other authorities insert the clause «al ті winte, and 


what ye shall drink, in the 25th verse. 
among whom the Sinaitic Codex and Tischendorf. 


admitted into the 
doubtful reading. 


More are against it, 
It is 


Protestant translations, but remains a 
In the 32nd verse, it is certain that the 


Vulgate has omitted the term ойрамо$, heavenly, qualifying the 
Паттр, which all the Greek codices support. 


In verse 33, the codices B and М read as follows: 


іптєїтє 


^ \ / ^ » 
бё прітом THY Qucatooóvqv ка) ijv Bacihelav aÜrov krX, “seek ye 


first his righteousness and his kingdom, etc.” 
Tischendorf, Westcott, 


by Eusebius, 


This is endorsed 
and Hort, and is 
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undoubtedly the true reading. ‘The codices E, G, Ky hp My S30, 
A, П, add ro? Өєод, which is also found in the Syriac versions, 
and in some of the Fathers. It was very probably inserted 
there in an effort to give greater clearness to the passage. 

In verse 34, codices E, K, М, U, II, have rà éauris, the 
things of itself. 

In this passage, the Lord first lays down а leading 
proposition, and then proceeds to maintain it by divers 
arguments. The proposition is: “Be not solicitous for your 
life, what ye shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put 
on.” Life here means the natural life of man, which needs 
meat and drink for its sustenance. The two great natural 
needs of man are food and raiment. "These are the universal 
incentives to labor, and the Savior intends here to moderate the 
Christian's pursuit of these. 

The term here employed to designate the act forbidden by 
Christ is иєрииуао. In the New Testament, this term is taken 
to signify that anxious care and study which is given to the 
leading aim in life. It signifies that which occupies the 
thoughts, and whose motive power influences the general course 
of life. Now in Christ's teaching, that which occupies our 
thought, and which influences our lives should not be an 
anxious solicitude for what we shalleat, or what weshall put on. 
The Lord's argument is а fortiori. Food and raiment are the 
most necessary temporal goods, and if man be restrained from 
solicitude for these, a fortiori it will apply to other worldly objects. 

There is a nexus between this doctrine and the foregoing. 
The solicitude in this passage corresponds to the serving of 
Mammon, in the preceding verse. Lest it might come into the 
mind of man to think that the condition of human life were 
such that he must serve Mammon to live, the Lord confirms 
his former statement by the present argument. The 
fundamental reason assigned to prove that man should not be 
solicitous for the necessities of life is that the Providence of 
of God is pledged to care for man. ‘The first argument to prove 
this proceeds а majori ad minus. 

The principle of life itself is greater than the food which 
sustains it, and the body is greater than the raiment which 
warms it. God gave the principle of life and the body, and 
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therefore he will provide for their needs. The leading truth in 
the entire passage is that there is a divine Providence ruling in 
human affairs, which is able to provide for man's wants. The 
next argument also proceeds a majori ad minus. Among all 
the creatures of the animal kingdom of nature, none show 
greater freedom from toil and care than the birds of the air. 
They fly about in an unbounded freedom under the broad expanse 
of heaven, with the whole boundless air as their domain. 
They seem to spurn the earth for their purer element. They 
provide nothing, hoard nothing. When they are hungry they 
fly to food, and fly away again. And the general Providence of 
God provides that they have food. The love which God has 
for these creatures cannot be compared to that which he has for 
man. Не made them апа all other things in this world for 
man. He is only the Creator of these; he is the Father of man. 
He gave to man his own image and likeness; he gave him an 
immortal soul capable of immortality, capable of knowing and 
loving God himself. Nay more, the Word became incarnate 
for man. Certainly therefore that Providence which provides 
for the birds of the air that have no power to know or love God, 
that die and are no more, will provide for the being which he 
has raised to such a dignity, and for whom he has done 
so much. 

But man might say: The argument does not conclude; 
it is true that the birds give no labor to provide food, and yet 
are fed, but the universe presents another face to man. It has 
been cursed for man, and his sentence passed in Eden: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.”—Gen. ПІ. 19. And Paul says to the Thessalonians, 
II. ПІ. то; “For verily when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat.” Paul, though called by God to be an 
instrument of salvation to the gentiles, labored by night with: 
his hands that he might have bread. 

In response to these things, let a man know that the end 
of Christ's present teaching is not to relieve man from labor, or 
proper provision for the future. A perverse sense of these words 
invaded a certain monastic body in the days of St. Augustine. 
They held themselves by these words to be exempt from all 
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labor, and they devoted themselves to prayer only. Hence they 
were called Euchitae from єйуг) a prayer. Against them St. 
Augustine wrote his work Є De Opere Monachorum." What 
the Lord wishes to eliminate from human life is not labor and 
providence, but that anxious solicitude which distrust's God's 
Providence, and claims such an undue portion of man's thoughts, 
that he becomes enslaved to it, and not free to contemplate, or 
achieve any high and good work. Man’s cheerful labor and 
thrift, coupled with the Providence of God, will support a man 
without that excessive care and fearful apprehension which 
invade many minds. God will do this in the manner which he 
shall elect. Not always by direct miracles, but working 
unobservedly through second causes. God's providence is not 
pledged to give us riches and luxury, nor to supply the deficit 
which wasteful modes of living cause. In this materialistic 
age, we are so far removed from the mode of life contemplated 
by Christ for his followers, that his doctrine seems almost 
impossible. Verily, it is irreconcilable with modern theories, 
and the more we conform to the worldly way of thinking and 
living, the harder will it be to receive Christ's doctrine, and do 
it. God's Providence works in such wonderful ways that, even 
while receiving its benefits, we are prone to be oblivious of the 
source whence they come. 

The 27th verse has given rise to many different opinions. 
The general plan of Christ's argument demands that the act 
here spoken of be a little thing compared to something greater. 
In Luke, XII. 25, the same proposition is found, and the Lord 
calls ita little thing: “If ye then be not able to do that which 
is least, why are ye anxious for the rest?" 

The cubit is a measure of length corresponding to the 
length of the forearm of a man. The measure was thus not 
based upon a fixed standard, and consequently varied among 
‘different peoples. Among the ancient Chaldeans it was 
something over two feet. With the Babylonians it was about 
24 inches. ‘The royal cubit of the Egyptians was 20.64 inches. 
The royal cubit of Persia was 21.19 inches. The Greek cubit 
was 17.13 inches; the Roman, 17.4 inches. The sacred cubit 
of Moses was 24.75 inches; the ordinary Hebrew cubit was 
19.52 inches. Now the point at issue is that it seems 
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incongruous that Christ should designate the addition of such 
a measure to a man’s stature as a little thing. And we must 
bear in mind that the whole force and cogency of the 
illustration fall if the concept of the relative littleness of the 
act be not prominently brought out. If he had said: ‘Who 
can, by being solicitous, add the millionth part of an inch to 
his stature”? we, at once, could have seen the force of the 
illustration. Forced by these considerations, some seek strange 
meanings for the terms of the sacred text. 

The Greek term which is rendered in English by stature 
is #rucla. ‘The classic and scriptural sense of the term is the 
stature of the body. It may also mean the period of life when 
the body attains its full growth. ‘Thus it is used in John, IX. 
21, 23: “— he is of age, дМікіам бує, ask him.” (Cfr. Eph. 
IV. 13). In Hebrews, XI. 11, it is used simply of a person's 
time of life. 

Knabenbauer interprets ўмк@ in the present passage to 
mean the duration of life. He cites in support of such 
opinion Arnoldi, Schegg, Reischl, Schanz, Fillion, and Keil. 
According to this opinion, the meaning would be that no man 
can add a cubit to the duration of his life. They imagine 
human life as likened by the Lord to an entity having 
extension. Now a cubit would be a very small unit іп 
comparison to what we naturally call up in our minds as the 
lineal extension of a full human life. The aim is always to 
justify the force of Christ's argument by the relative smallness 
of the act specified by him. 

This opinion is entirely modern. "То defend it, they give 
to 7/xvs a strange unheard of meaning. As a precedent, 
they allege the expression mýyvios wpóvos, found in опе of 
the fragments of Mimnermus, an elegiac poet of Greece, 
contemporary of Solon. But this isolated example can пої 
form a precedent for their interpretation. Granting its 
genuinity, it occurs in an elegiac poet, who is allowed to use 
words in strange unusual senses. It seems to me highly 
improbable that Luke, who wrote his Gospel in the original 
Greek, would employ a term in a popular discourse of Christ, 
in a sense unknown in prose Greek, and rare and exceptional in 
poetic Greek, in the present predication, where ambiguity 
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would inevitably result, and where it would require the 
researches of such a linguist as Lobeck to find a rare instance 
in some old Greek poet. The term rfyus was a word of daily 
use in the life of the Greek people, and the popular mind would 
inevitably refer it here to a measure of the stature of the body. 
Moreover we believe that the mĝyvs is a translation of the term 
nw used by Christ Now the use of this term for a measure 


of duration is absolutely unknown. We believe therefore that 
we must refer Christ's words to the stature of the human body. 

To justify his use of a measure of such length in such an 
illustration, we believe that the entity at which he aimed was 
not the size of the measure, but the impossibility of making 
any addition to our stature. The cubit was chosen inasmuch 
as it was a well known measure. No thought was given to its 
exact extension, since the object on which he wished the 
human mind to rest was not the length of the measure, but the 
inability of man to add anything to his height. The selection 
of a measure was a merely indifferent thing. Christ is not 
denying to man a degree of such power corresponding to this 
definite measure. Man can not add a cubit, nor the millionth 
part of a hair’s breadth to his stature. The word cubit 
might be suppressed in the words of Christ, and not detract 
from their message. The substance is this: ‘Who of you by 
being solicitous can add aught to his stature?” The selection 
of any measure of the human body, whose addition would not 
destroy the proportions of the human body, sufficed to illustrate 
the truth by a concrete instance. In fact, I believe that the 
selection of the cubit was especially forcible. It led the mind 
readily to the main truth that a man can not increase his 
height, and it easily gave rise to this reflection: Verily not a 
cubit, nor even a part of the estimation of a hair can I add to 
my stature. Тһе force of the words is intensified by the 
thought that the limitations of man’s power over his estate 
are greater than the words of Christ express. 

Christ calls such addition a little thing, compared to the 
life of man with its tremendous interests. It is not of vital 
importance to man whether he be a little taller or a little 
shorter. Neither in the judgment of the world nor in the 
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judgment of God, is his place in the scale of being fixed by his 
stature. Now Christ dissuades from anxious worldly solicitude 
by the truth of its futility. If man could by being solicitous 
affect for the better his estate, it were an object greater than the 
addition of a cubit to his stature. Such addition, compared. to 
an essential improvement in man’s life, would be a little thing. 
And the Lord argues a fortiori that man cannot effect that 
greater work, inasmuch as he can not produce a less effect. By 
being solicitous for the things that are eternal, man can 
essentially better his estate; he can raise himself to a higher 
degree of eternal glory. 

Some form ої pepıuvaw is used throughout to express the 
condition of human life in which an undue amount of thought 
and energy is bestowed on worldly issues. 

In pointing out the inability of man to add aught to his 
stature, Jesus has in mind to teach man the proper order between 
the action of man and divine Providence. The sphere of 
man's activity is circumscribed. Не is sent into this world by 
a higher power, and he is maintained in his being by that 
higher power. The gréatest error of his life is to become 
oblivious of his dependence on that power. Now the only 
really great effects that man can achieve must be by working 
with the great cause which gave him being. Activity in 
this line includes an absolute trust in God, and is not condemned 
in the present discourse of the Lord. But when a man becomes - 
oblivious of God, and endeavors by the force of anxious 
thought and effort to make himself something great, 
independently of God, the Savior’s words apply. Let him 
bestow all the frantic effort of which human nature is capable 
on the enterprise; let him give thought and labor by day 
and by night to the issue; and what can he accomplish? 
If he succeeds, it is because the Providence of God has 
included his unworthy self in its beneficent economy. Man 
sins daily by attributing to himself the effect which a benign 
Providence works for him. 

Man is not sent into the world to battle as best he may 
with the blind forces of nature. А particular Providence 
follows every man. If God gave man over to provide for 
himself, human life would soon end. Man is unable to live 
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his life on earth without the providential care of God. 
Christ’s words tend to impress on man his need and the source 
of his help. 

Again, the words of Christ represent worldly achievement 
in its just proportions. Let a man give every resource of 
his being to the acquisition of temporal goods; let him succeed; 
let him have boundless wealth in all its forms; and has he 
added a cubit to his stature? Наз he added anything to the 
real value of his life? I answer, No. Не has invested 
himself with a certain number of accidental appendages; and 
at death they take him out of these, and bury him naked. 
He has spent his life in going after vanities; and at its end 
he finds himself unfurnished with any thing of value. The 
inevitable result of every life that spends its energies in the 
pursuit of these appendages is a failure. 

The effect which the words of Christ should have upon us 
is to make us move serenely in our course of life, doing the 
things that our hands find to do, and “ casting all our care upon 
God; for he careth for us.” This will temper that devouring 
worry and care, which hardens the nature of man, and stifles 
all nobler impulses. It will not stop human progress, nor make 
man’s life listless and aimless; but it will put a serene order in it, 
and direct human energy to something worthy of the high 
nature of man. 

The next illustration regards man’s raiment. Some have 
thought that the term «pívov is used here in a generic sense to 
mean any wild flower. Such interpretation is unwarranted, and 
weakens the force of the illustration. The lily was styled by 
the ancients the dv@os кат éEoynv. What can compare to the 
purity of its whiteness? To make his words more forcible, the 
Lord takes for example the wild lily of the field. Upon it no 
care of man had ever been bestowed. Being an insensate 
creature, it bestowed no labor on its beauty. It grew, and 
unfolded its white petals by the power of God working through 
nature. It is not a product of chance. It reveals a divine 
idea, which gave it its beauty. It is a product of the eternal 
ideas of God, and of the Providence of God, which preserves its 
being. It is of little worth compared to man. It is but the 
creature of a day. It blossoms, fades, and dies, and is no more. 
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It withers оп its stalk, and men collect its dried stalk, and 
make of it a fire to cook food. Men will certainly admit that 
the Providence of God includes that passing flower; and if so, 
will it be oblivious of the being for whom the flower was 
created? Тһе Lord makes nature speak, and tell man of God 
and his attributes. 

How these words assure us of an all-ruling Providence 
which watches over us? What safety do we feel in the 
protecting care of that Almighty power? 

The splendor of Solomon's state was never surpassed by 
mortal man. When the Queen of Sheba came to visit him, 
witnessing his splendor, “there was no more spirit in her.” In 
the Providence of God this earthly splendor was permitted as a 
type of the glory of the Messiah. On the minds of the Jews the 
memory of that reign was deeply impressed, and with that 
splendor they associated the Messiah. Great was the 
disappointment when the son of an artisan came in the 
Messiah’s name. 

The message of Christ in all its fulness contemplates 
sanctity as the state of man. ‘The application of his law to the 
life of man will be possible in the measure in which man has 
entered into the state of sanctity. But even to the man in the 
lowest degree of the Christian life the words are applicable. 
They establish for him the divine certainty that he should take 
account of a loving Providence in his thought and labor for the 
maintenance of his life. God may not send a raven to bring 
him a daily portion of bread; God may not exempt him from 
hunger and suffering; God may allow him and those he loves to 
perish with hunger; but not even then is God to be less trusted. 
Doubtless, in the history of the world, many Christians who 
believed and trusted in the Lord died of hunger and exposure, 
but not one of them was abandoned by an ever watchful 
Providence. These sufferings were permitted by God in his 
mysterious ways to perfect and sanctify those souls. It is a 
mere mercenary trust to hold to God when the mouth is filled 
with bread, and leave him when we are hungry. The 
Providence of God was close to Job, when he was rotting in 
the ashes. 
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The high import of the present passage establishes a great 
truth, and calls for a disposition of soul. "The great truth is 
that man is held by God in great value, and that he is kept by 
God in a tender fatherly keeping. The Heavenly Father 
knows the needs of all his creatures, and provides for them, not 
scantily but bountifully. He knows man’s needs better than 
man knows them himself. He comes intimately into human 
life, not as a cold stern being of power, but a loving Father. 

Our vision is limited, we see only our present life and its 
needs; God’s vision is infinite, and he sees man’s present and 
his future, and the proportions and relations between these two 
states of life. There are needs іп that awful future life, to 
promote which God must sacrifice the advantages and comforts 
of the present life of man. Can God be said to have withdrawn 
himself from us, when he withholds earthly benefits that he 
may thereby insure to us eternal things? 

God tries our faith by seeming to stand aloof in our 
afflictions. But no man is fit for Heaven who has not been 
tried. ‘True faith does not covet comforts; it does not bargain 
with God to serve him pleasantly. The true Christian is not a 
coward fleeing before the face of pain, and longing for the 
flesh-pots ої Egypt, if he chance to be hungry in the desert. 
Hence the disposition of soul that these words should generate 
is an absolute trust that God careth for us in all things. We 
should repose on that trust, not a repose that engenders 
unthriftiness and improvidence, but a repose which brings God 
into human thought and labor as an ever present reality. 
Some give themselves up to anxious care, as though they were 
thrown on their own resources, and there were no God in the 
universe. This 15 ап evidence of that weak faith which the 
Lord reproves. The Christian should formulate the plan of his 
life upon the basis that God is ever present, and ever mindful 
of man's needs, even though he work no miracles to prove such 
truth. God asks of man faith, and diligence in the duties of 
his state of life. If these are given in just measure, God will 
do the rest. If, notwithstanding these are given by the 
Christian, he finds himself unprovided with the necessaries of 
life, let him take it as an indication that God wishes to purify 
him by suffering, and let him trust on, and if God take the 
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lives of those he loves, even before his eyes, let him say: ‘Thy 
will be done.” Whenever man is unfed, or unclothed, or 
houseless, it is not because God is not what Christ here 
represents him to be. It is because we have repelled him by 
the weakness of our faith or the sinfulness of our lives, or 
because God is leading us through the hard path of trial and 
suffering to the real good. 

But how few are satisfied with the portion of earth's goods 
which suffices for the needs of our life? They wish for 
luxuries and comforts. It would be irony, if God gave his 
beloved riches, and then said: “ Blessed are the poor.” When 
our hearts grow cold and earthly, God seems to us to be in 
nothing concerned with man's life, but this erroneous judgment 
is based on our defective subjective state. 

'These words of Christ apply to all the ranks and conditions 
of life in proper degree. ‘They apply to the man whose duty it 
is to toil for the daily bread for himself and family: they apply 
to the professional man, the man of business, and the religious. 
'They are the warrant of the man who renounces every visible 
means of support, and throws himself on the Providence of 
God. So did the Apostles, and God maintained Christ's 
promise. ‘They suffered, and were put to death, not because 
God was oblivious of them, but because he had elected that 
they should drink the chalice that the Redeemer had drunk. 

To move his followers to live his teachings, the Lord 
instances the manner of life of the heathens. It was before the 
light had gone out to the nations of the earth, and the term of 
the comparison was just. The great gentile world was 
enveloped in ignorance, and the gods they worshipped had 
given them no law of life. 'They knew not the existence of a 
divine Providence. Now it would be a great shame to the 
Christian if he, with his clear knowledge, should order his 
life as they did. The Lord supposes that Christian life shall 
not consist in a sterile acceptance of a system of truths, but 
that it shall be a living reality, in which faith is an intense 
motive power impressing a character upon thought, word and 
deed. A man should ask himself: “ Whence have the acts of 
my life their character?" If he can truthfully say: “From 
my faith”, it is well with him. 
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In the 33rd verse, the Lord draws the consequences from 
the entire argument. Following the order of the Vatican 
Codex, the interpretation is plain: “Seek ye first the 
righteousness of God and his kingdom, and all these things 
shall be added to you." "The righteousness of God is the state 
of the soul which is united to God, and informed by his 
-sanctifying grace. It is the product of man's cooperation with 
the grace of God. It incorporates a man as a living member in 
the great kingdom of God, gives him fellowship with the 
Church in Heaven, and places his soul under the influence of 
those divine forces that operate through the organized 
body of the Church on earth. Hence the two terms are 
joined here, and righteousness is placed as a condition for 
entrance into that great creation of God. Now that state of the 
soul should be the first aim of the soul, not first in order of 
time, but in order of dignity. It should be the supreme end of 
all man's thoughts, and of all man's labor. When that 
supreme aim is held high above every other interest, and the 
man moves resolutely to its attainment, God is pledged for the 
result. The right order of life is established, and God will act 

with man to provide what he needs. The number of such 
| souls is not large in the world, and yet a representation of them 
is always found in the Church. And God's providence tenderly 
watches over them, and they will tell you that in strange and 
wonderful ways they have received the effects of a bountiful 
Providence. And he tries them at times, lest there might be 
danger that they serve God only in the hope of the good things 
of earth. But the proper disposition of the soul which has the 
testimony of conscience that it is what God wills it to be, is an 
absolute trust, that establishes serenity and peace in the soul, 
and makes labor reposeful. 

In looking at the condition of the world, one would think 
that no such message was ever delivered to man. ‘There is 
much activity, and much thought, and keen calculation and 
weighing of issues, but how little of it is for God? The portion 
of God is little, and Mammon’s part is great. In many lives 
there is no conflict of interests, because God is not represented 
in such lives; but even in the lives of believers, in the conflict of 
the opposite interests, how rarely it is that God’s righteousness 
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and his kingdom are first, and other things held in second 
place? The world supplants Christ, and says: “Seek first 
success and possessions, and give to religion that portion of 
your leisure which shall be comfortable.” The kingdom of God 
in this passage should be interpreted in the manner explained 
in the Lord's prayer. 

The 34th verse contains a philosophic argument against 
borrowing trouble. The science of Christian life and the 
science of right philosophy are in perfect accord. Hence the 
Lord avails himself of a philosophical reflection to corroborate 
his present position. The perfect Christian life will consist in 
a harmonious adjustment of all issues; hence it will be 
religious and philosophical. The reasoning of the 34th verse 
would be true and valuable to human life, even if man had 
never been redeemed, or if man’s life were its own end. But 
yet its import is greater in the light of the message of Christ. 

The perfect law ої man should teach man how to live. It 
should teach how and what to believe; how to control instincts 
and desires; and how to order the daily actions of life. То 
perform that high function, the perfect law taught by Christ 
rightly makes use of natural truths in their proper sphere of 
bearing upon human life. Over and above being a distrust of 
God, anxietyjand trouble of mind for the morrow is a sin 
against philosophy. "То provide in season for future needs is a 
moral virtue. This is commanded in Scripture. Joseph 
did thus in Egypt; and Solomon advises man to take a lesson 
from the ant: “Со to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways and be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest."—Prov. VI. 6—8. (Cfr. XXX.25). 

The lack of the virtue of providence is one of the 
lamentable defects of our proletariat. It conduces not to 
religion, but to degrading indigency, moral irresponsibility, and 
ignorance. It is wise and religious to take thought for the 
morrow, but thought and labor should be immune from that 
devouring, distrustful anxiety, which preoccupies the mind, and 
excludes the service of God. "The philosophical reason for this 
is that such anxious solicitude doubles the trouble, and misery, 
and care of the future day, without in any wise bettering the 
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future. Present labor, wise and prudent thought and 
calculation will ward off trouble, and lessen the morrow’s load 
of care. But that state of mind which the Lord expresses by 
the &4epiuvdo simply reaches forward into the future, and 
transfers into our present life by anticipation evils both real and 
imaginary, and makes us suffer the real one twice, and the 
imagined ones needlessly : and all this to no purpose; for by its 
very nature, it is inefficacious of changing the coming 
events. 

The Lord shows his love for man in teaching him this 
tight philosophy of life. But in addition to the natural distress 
occasioned by this state of mind, there is a greater evil in its 
effect on the religious element in man. When that excessive 
anxious care invades the life of man, it preoccupies him, and 
renders his state like that of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. It 
becomes a sort of mental disease, and unfits the man for healthy 
thought and action. The whole man is in a state of unnatural 
tension, and man loses interest in everything that has not a 
direct bearing on the chief object of his thoughts. In such a 
state, the right service of God is an impossibility. The fever 
of unrest has unbalanced the man, and worldly preoccupation 
banishes religious calm and religious thought. 

Every day has its duties to be done, and every day has its 
sufferings to be borne. Healthy labor, and proper forethought 
exclude not the service of God, and are not condemned. The 
Lord holds the pulse of humanity, and prescribes a sure remedy 
for the great malady of the world. 

The bad effects of brooding over future evils cannot be 
adequately estimated. Such course of thought makes the mind 
а blank as regards religious issues. It leads to irritability, 
sullen despair, and even to suicide. When a man so loves the 
goods of this world, that fear that he may lose them thus prays 
on his state, he is serving Mammon. 
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I. Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. 
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37. Апа judge not, апа ye 
shall not be judged: and соп- 
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2. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto 
you. 


3. And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that 1s in thine own eye? 


4. Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brothor: Let me cast out 
the mote out of thine eye; and 
lo, the beam is in thine own 
eye? 

5. Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye. 


6. Give not that which 15 
holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the 
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demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release, and ye 
shall be released. 


38. Give, and it shall be 
given unto you ; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give 
into your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again. 


39. And he spake also a 
parable unto them: Can the 
blind guide the blind? shall 
they not both fall into a pit? 


40 The- disciple, is, not 
above his master: but every 
one when he is perfected shall 
be as his master. 


41. And why  beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 


42. Or how canst thou say 
to thy brother: Brother, let 
me cast out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 
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swine, lest haply they trample 
them under their feet, and turn 
and rend you. 


With the exception of the sixth verse of Matthew, the 
passage of Luke contains the substantial truths of Matthew’s 
narrative, in greater fulness, and supplies some important 
elements omitted by Matthew. We shall therefore treat the 
account of Luke as the basis of the Commentary, and add to it 
the explanation of the sixth verse of Matthew. 

Human nature has a determined proclivity to pass 
censorious judgment on the human acts of men. Men are 
prone to put the worst construction on the doubtful actions of 
their fellow man, and condemn a man according to their own 
standard of judgment. This is forbidden by God for many 
reasons. First, man is incapable of judging truthfully of the 
deeds of his neighbor. To judge of human acts, the judge 
must know the motives that moved the action; these are in the 
heart of man, and often are not manifest to any one save God. 
Therefore does Paul say: ‘Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
hearts, and then shall every man have his praise from God."— 
ШЖ СО IV. 

Moreover by judging a man, we arrogate to ourselves a 
power which God by right claims for himself. As this is an 
important precept in the moral life of man, it is good to fix as 
far as we may the specific act here condemned by Christ. 
Certainly the Lord refers not to forensic judgments passed upon 
persons by the proper authority. Neither does the Lord bid us 
refuse to accept the evidence of clearly proven facts. In such 
case, we do not judge the man, but the evidence of his deeds 
condemns him. 

We must note here that the additional proposition used by 
Luke: “Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned", is 
only explanatory of the preceding concept. 'To judge and to 
condemn are of synonymous import, and the use of the second 
term brings out in greater relief the act of judging which is 
forbidden. ‘That which is here forbidden by Christ is that hard 
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censorious quality of the mind which proceeds straightway to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon the doubtful issues of our 
neighbor's conduct. If the issue is evident, it does not need 
our judgment, but the case contemplated by Christ is where 
some human act exists, which is in appearance bad, and which 
is involved in a certain element of uncertainty. The greater 
number of human acts are of this nature. It is forbidden by 
Christ for а man to pass unfavorable sentence on such act. It 
is rash, arrogant, and uncharitable. It betokens the man of 
little mind, and of harsh unfeeling temper. The man of large, 
finely tempered mind is always deeply conscious of the 
limitations of his intellect and of his own infirmities. The 
smaller a man’s mind is, the more ready will he be to pass 
ready judgment on all matters, and to be puffed up with his 
own ideas. "То pass ready judgment on the deeds of men does 
not show a capacious mind. It evidences the mind of a man 
who always stays on the surface of things, lacking the depth to. 
see through the deeds of men; of one who measures the 
universe by the small measure of it that is in his puny mind. 
It is a sorely disgusting sight when such a being usurps the 
prerogative of judge of men. 

The Lord’s words refer chiefly to the passing of judgment 
upon the acts of individuals. But the defect of judgment is 
not restricted to this alone. It consists also in that proclivity 
to pass judgment on questions of political economy, of Church 
polity, on questions regarding the duties and obligations of 
rulers in Church and state, on the philosophy of history, 
and other matters of great moment. This is a striking 
characteristic of our age, it is a sin against wisdom, and against 
God. But in the true man, self-possession takes the place of 
self-conceit, introspection the place of pedantry, and charity the 
place of censorious judgment. 

Even when the evidence of facts, or the process of the law, 
condemns a man, charity should be displayed in our attitude 
towards the guilty man. We should not speak of his fall 
gloatingly, exultingly, but regretfully, and while we endorse 
society's right to protect itself, we should feel that there are 
elements in the affair which only God can judge, and a feeling 
of pity and sympathy should mingle with the sternness of justice.. 
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Even the judge in the tribunal of man, in the actual 
passing of the sentence, should forbear to judge in the sense 
here meant. ‘The judgment here indicated means the fixing of 
the degree of malice of a human act. Now that degree is 
known only to God. Society has a right to proceed on the 
evidence of facts, and pass judgment, but the judgment does 
not essay to fix the man’s state in the forum of God. The 
judge of the courts of man should feel deeply conscious of this. 
It should be a strong characteristic of every Christian. It 
applies to every rank in life. It is one of the leading qualities 
of the religious man. It applies to the little deeds and to the 
great deeds of our neighbor’s conduct. It is an evidence of that 
refinement of soul of the man perfected by the ennobling power 
of the doctrine of Christ. This is the true culture which 
despises the low vulgarity of temerarious judgments as something 
unworthy of a refined spirit. The man who takes from the 
spirit of these words the directing law of his life, will be aided 
by the spirit of God to make its right application to the 
individual acts of his life. 

To move man to maintain this high law, Christ announces 
to him its great consequences in God’s judgment of man. 

Verily Christ does not mean that any man shall escape 
God’s judgment. God will judge every man, but he intends in 
his words that the tenor of man's dealings with his fellow man 
will establish the tenor of God's retribution. 

A duty cognate to that of forbearance in judgment is that 
of forgiveness of injuries, which has been fully treated in the 
commentary on the Lord's prayer. 

The 38th verse of Luke is one of the finest texts in 
Scriptures of God to declare the bounty of God in rewarding 
acts of charity and mercy. The metaphor is taken from the 
measuring of the corn. Four degrees of the fulness of a 
measure of wheat are mentioned. ‘The first is the good measure 
when the bushel is well filled up to the brim. By pressing 
down the grain with the hands the interstices between the 
kernels are narrowed, and more grain may be put on. ‘Then by 
shaking the bushel the mass becomes still more compressed, 
allowing of further addition of corn. ‘There is but one way left 
to increase its capacity, to heap the grain upon the bushel till 
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it runs over. Such is the measure with which God measures 
out the reward to the elect for their merits. Christ applies it 
here to the theme of which he is treating, inasmuch as that 
virtue is especially pleasing to God, and must be found in every 
one of the elect. Large and certain wages are an inducement 
to faithful labor in the fields of human labor. Why should 
they be less so in the harvest field of God? 

Insistence on the material words might find a difficulty in 
the fact that, after declaring such bountiful mode of dealing of 
God towards us, he says at the same time that it shall be 
measured to us in the same measure that we measure to others. 
We must know therefore that the parity existing between our 
dealings with man and God’s dealings with us is not of degree 
but of general tenor. Paul sounds the key to the situation: “ Не 
who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully."—II. Cor. IX. 6. 
If we have been hard, and unforgiving, and close with our 
neighbors, it shall be taken into account in the judgment of 
God upon our lives. For God, though all powerful, can not 
make the judgment of our lives. We make that judgment; we 
are writing it every day, and God must pass sentence in truth 
according to the tenor of ourlives. So that the man who has 
shut up his heart from his fellow man, can not receive the 
bounteous measure of God. But to the generous giver and 
faithful servant the full measure is given. For the charity and 
mercy of the creature is rewarded by a corresponding tenor in 
God's action, which, in its infinite mode of being, infinitely 
transcends the nature of the creature’s act. A proportion of 
analogy exists between act and act, while the modes of being of 
the two acts are infinitely disparate. 

It is vain to object that the comparison is defective, for the 
reason that, according to its wording, God must needs judge us 
rashly and unjustly, if we shall have thus judged men. The 
words of Christ truly make the tenor of our judgments of men 
the measure of God's judgment of us, but the obvious sense of 
the words clearly declares that the comparison only holds as 
regards the severity of the two judgments | Mercy shall 
encompass the man who has shown mercy; and judgment 
without mercy to him who has not shown mercy. 
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The 39th verse of St. Luke has a parallel in Matthew, but 
not in the present context. It is found in Matthew XI. 14. 
There is, however, a nexus in St. Luke between the passage 
and the theme of the sermon on the mount. 

The Lord continually illustrates his doctrine by contrasting 
it with the tenets and practices of the Pharisees. The social 
organization of the world in those days was such that men 
followed teachers in everything. Christ recognized this, and 
made use of that means to teach the world. He was met at the 
outset by a difficulty. The people were addicted to the 
Pharisees, and these hypocrites alienated them from himself. 
Now for the Pharisees he was to substitute the apostolic body. 
But they were to be warned against the qualities which made the 
Pharisees a curse to Israel. Therefore to the multitude assembled 
he taught both what the present teachers were, and what 
the proper teacher should be. То avail aught, a teacher must 
be believed and followed. If that teacher leads by the wrong 
path, his disciples will follow him. "То illustrate this the Lord 
uses a very plain simile. If a blind man leads a blind man, 
both fall into a pit. If the person led had the use of vision, he 
could make use of his eyes to save himself from the fall; but 
when blind, he puts his trust in the guide, and falls with him. 
The figure only sets forth what the natural effect of such an 
event would be. God may interpose in some way, and save the 
follower from the pit, but this would not be due to the action 
of the guide. All the causality of that leadership naturally 
tends to lead the follower into danger and ruin. Now the 
application of this is obvious. The people were blind in this 
sense that they gave themselves up to the secular affairs of life, 
and looked to the priest to stand between them and God, and 
hand down to them his law, and teach them how to do it. 
God himself had ordained such to be the function of the teacher 
in Israel. “For the priests lips shall keep knowledge, and 
they shall seek it at his mouth; for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts.” —Malachi II. 7. 

Now the blindness of the Pharisees was a moral blindness 
consisting in many things. They were inaccessible to the idea 
of the true nature of religion. Instead of drawing from the 
Scriptures their true message, they built up a system of mere 
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outward observances, which they especially adapted to their 
own advantage. They were mere sophisters and casuists in a 
gross and material system of forms and ceremonies. 

The Lord's description of the baneful effects of a false 
teacher was not only delivered in reference to the Pharisees. 
They were used by way of illustration, but the doctrine is a 
universal message to the world on the effects of bad teaching. 

Verse 40 15 a corroboration of the foregoing verse. "The 
effect of a teacher is to make the disciple like himself in 
thought and principle. Men who follow a teacher become like 
him, and accept his principles. Christ illustrated his truths by 
the conditions of life as he found them. In those days, men 
would follow a leader, and all representatives of thought had 
their disciples. Now that at which the disciple aimed was to 
become like the master. That was his perfection, the point at 
which he aimed. "Therefore the defects of the master were 
transmitted to the disciple, and hence the evil effect of the false 
teacher was of the greatest consequence. Christ was about to 
commit the world to the means of oral teaching to give it the 
law of life, and it was wellto impress on all the importance 
of the province of the teacher. 

A difficulty exists to find the logical nexus between verses 
41 and 42 of Luke and the preceding. Endeavoring to establish 
such nexus, some have interpreted the sense of these two verses 
to be a qualification of the teacher. In their opinion, he who 
would reprove vice in others must himself be blameless, must 
make rigid self-examination a condition for the moderation of 
another's conduct. This view seems to narrow the passage to 
the sole specific application to teachers. Now that it is one of 
the qualifications of a teacher of morality, there is no doubt; 
but from its context in Matthew, and its native sense, I 
believe that it is intended by Christ as a universal canon of 
Christian conduct. Matthew was an ear-witness of this 
wonderful discourse, and his account, in the main, is by far the 
fuller. There is nothing in Matthew’s account that would 
persuade us that the passage was meant specifically for teachers. 
The only thing in Luke that favors such a view is the 
similitude immediately preceding. But we can harmonize 
Luke with Matthew by taking a broad view of the Savior's 
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plan. In the entire passage, the Lord teaches a universal truth 
of Christian conduct, which he illustrates by comparison with 
the theories and mode of conduct of the Pharisees. In the 
similitude of Luke, therefore, he brings out in especial clearness 
the defects of the Pharisees. "The broader the grasp of truth ina 
mind, the more will the religious truths be related. When our 
Lord taught man, the whole world of moral truth was before 
him. 

Having therefore determined that this passage contains a 
truth equally applicable to all conditions of human life, we now 
set about to know its meaning. 'The Lord by a powerful 
metaphor makes a religious application of a truth that has 
always been recognized in the philosophy of human life. 

То see in their worst light the deeds of others, and pass 
unfavorable judgment thereon is the seeing of the mote in the 
brother’s eye. The natural form of the simile illustrates 
forcibly that habit of mind which exaggerates the defects of 
others. The term ézgAémes of the Greek text has a special 
energy. It conveys the idea of a close, searching scrutiny. 
We are lynx-eyed in our examinations of another's life; nothing 
escapes our scrutiny. The least failing is magnified, and 
condemned. But when it is a question of self-examination, not 
only are we not lynx-eyed, but we do not even advert («atavoéw) 
to the existence of grave defects, which to the smaller defects 
observed in the neighbor bear the proportion of a beam toa 
mote, an atom which floats in the sunbeams. 

Philosophers and poets have inveighed against this 
proclivity of human nature. Horace declares: 


* Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius ? 
——Hor, Sat ТЕЕ 


Seneca says: ‘‘Papulas observatis alienas, ipsi obsiti 
pluribus ulceribus. Hoc tale est, quale si quis pulcherimorum 
corporum nzevos, aut verrucas derideat quem vera scabies 
depascitur."—De Vita Beata, 27. Thus also Cicero says: 
“ Proprium est stultitiae aliorum vitia cernere; oblivisci suorum." 
—Tusc. Quaest. ПІ. 30. 
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It is great hypocrisy to show zeal in wishing to admonish the 
brother, and correct his faults, while greater vices infect ourselves, 
to eradicate which we give no care. Persons thus affected are 
unfit to exercise fraternal correction. When they have turned their 
eyes in upon their own soul,and have diagnosed properlyits diseases, 
and have applied effective cures, then will they acquire that 
temper of mind requisite to deal with the defects of the neighbor. 

This із а Protean malady. Its degrees of sinfulness depend 
on the gravity of the issue at stake, but it is a general tendency 
that is foolish and disgusting to God. It disposes the mind to 
all the kindred sins against charity; it engenders pride, 
self-righteousness, and presumption; and removes the man very 
far from the true temper of a Christian mind. ‘The defect of 
self-examination consists not so much in a failure to detect 
grave and heinous sins, but in a failure to become conscious of 
defects in our traits of character. 

In judging man’s life, God takes into account more than 
mere heinous sin. He must take into account the moral 
qualities of man’s life, its fruits, its general effects on those 
whom it has influenced. Not alone therefore the sin that we 
commit or avoid makes us what we are, but all our qualities, 
traits and characteristics. Now in almost every mortal there is 
defect in self-examination in regard to these moral qualities, 
and in few is there that fine consideration for others which is 
the essence of refined charity. By nature it is easy to 
detect the defective qualities of others. Crude nature will do 
this readily, but crude nature does not invite us to 
self-examination. То do this we must appeal to a high motive, 
and force ourselves to do a disagreeable duty. Neither will our 
defects reveal themselves by one mere act of self-examination. 
Self-examination must be a study, one of the main studies of a 
man's life. Of course, its effect will not be the cure of the 
disease, but only the knowledge of the presence and nature of 
the disease. Self-discipline must proceed upon this knowledge 
to cure the moral malady. The discovery therefore of a 
reprehensible quality in a neighbor or friend should not move 
us immediately to condemn them, but rather should move us to 
a rigid examination of self, to know if we have not also similar 
qualities, which seem so monstrous in others. 
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There is not a close connection between the sixth verse of 
Matthew and that which precedes and follows. The discourse 
contains practical laws of Christian conduct, and that broad 
basis is the motive of its unification. The verse contains a 
metaphor in which the knowledge of God and holy things is 
called a holy thing. It is called also a pearl, to indicate its 
pure elevated character and its great worth. Hence we believe 
that they err who hold that two different entities are signified 
by the holy thing and the pearl. One and the same entity, 
namely the holy message of God, is therein signified by the 
force of the metaphorical sense of the two terms. 

In like manner, one class of men is represented by the dogs 
and the swine. The instincts of both these animals are 
proverbially low. The dog will readily eat rotting carrion, and 
the hog 15 satisfied to eat swill, and roll itself in the mud. 

The dogs and swine are those who are immersed in the 
lusts of the world and the flesh. Our great poet has said 
* wisdom to the vile seems vile." "This is still more true when 
applied to the high wisdom of God. "То these carnal minded 
men the holy mysteries of God and his sacraments seem foolish. 
It is evident that the latter part of the verse applies only to 
the action of the swine. The hog is a concrete type of stolid 
sensuality. It has its function in the great universe, and 
corresponds to the divine idea. "То find the qualities of а hog 
in the animal itself is good ; but when the high nature of man 
descends from its proper plane of being, and becomes like the 
swine, great is the disappointment of God. 

The basis of the metaphor is very true to fact. The great 
instinct of the hog is to seek food. It has none of the finer 
traits of the nobler animals. Everything that will not fill its 
belly is trampled under its feet. 'The recompense which it 
would be liable to return to the one who threw pearls before it 
would be to bite him if it were able. The part that the dog 
plays in the metaphor is less than that of the hog. 

Now by this figurative language the Lord instructed his 
followers how they should bear themselves in treating of the 
truths of religion with men. It is a precept of universal 
application, laid down as a practical law of conduct for all his 
followers. ‘The wise Siracida declares: ‘‘Where there is tio 
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hearing, pour not out words." "The Lord's teaching is to the 
same purpose, but it is deeper. "The teachers of the New Law 
were commanded to preach the Gospel to every man, and no 
fear of personal danger, insult, or inconvenience restrained them 
from fulfilling that mission. But, at the same time, they and 
all Christians are forbidden to cast the pearls before the swine. 
The harmony of these two truths is founded on the following 
considerations. The law of Christ consists of various truths. 
These can not be presented to a man allat once; he enters 
gradually into a logical system, which leads him up into the 
heights. The early Church understood this well, and 
delivered not the doctrina arcana to the catechumens till they 
were prepared by previous teaching and probation. Now the 
deeper mysteries are especially signifed here under the figure 
of a holy thing and of pearls Every man is thereby 
commanded to refrain from presenting the holy themes of 
religion to such individuals who would despise and insult them. 

There are times and places where to bring in the holy 
themes of religion would be to no purpose, and where they 
would only receive scorn and ridicule, and their exponents 
outrage and insult. The doctrine of the existence of God, the 
necessity of Redemption, repentance, and the power of Christ 
are themes which may be presented at proper times and under 
proper conditions to every man. But they are not to be 
dragged into the gutter, nor presented at such times and places 
that they serve only as an excitement to sacrilegious insult. 
And when a man gives evidence that he is not accessible to 
these great basic truths, the more delicate mysteries are not to 
be spoken of in his presence. It is a part of the prudence of 
the serpent not to expose the holy things of the New Law to 
insult by inopportunely presenting them to carnal minded men. 
It would be grave folly to essay to treat of the real presence in the 
Eucharist, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
Mary’s intercession, of the doctrine of indulgences, and 
Extreme Unction to carnal minded, godless, and irreverent 
men. 

Religion is therefore to be presented to every man, but in 
such a manner that will preserve to it a certain reverence. 
Prudence must be shown as to the fitness of times and places, 
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and judgment must be shown іп the mode of presentation to 


individuals. 


Such admonition was more important in the early 


ages of the Church, when the message had to be presented to 
men who were in complete ignorance of Christ, but it still has 
value in regulating our attitude towards every man in relation 


to the mysteries of faith. 
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7.  Айтєїтє каї | бобтєєтаї 
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Kal йрогутєєтаї Upiv. 
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5. Kai єйтєу mpos avTov: 
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7. Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you : 


8. For every onethatasketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh 
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I3. Еі оди брєіѕ тортро} 
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5. And he said unto them : 
Who of you shall have a 
friend, and go unto him at mid- 
night and say to him: Friend, 
lend me three loves; 


6. Fora friend of mine is 
come to me from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; 


7. And he from within 
shall answer and say: Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give 
thee. 


8. Isay unto you: Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 


g. And I say unto you: 
Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto 
you. 


то. For every one that ask- 
eth receiveth; and he that 
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findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 


9. Or what man is there of 
you, who, if his son shall ask 
him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone? 


IO. Or if he shall ask for a 
fish, will give him a serpent ? 


II. If yethen, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is 
in Heaven give good things to 
them that ask him? 
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seeketh findeth; and to him 


that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 
Ir. And of which of you 


that is a father shall his son 
ask a loaf, and he give him a 
stone? ora fish, and he for a 
fish give him a serpent? 


I2. Or if he.shall ask'am 
egg, wil he give him a 
scorpion? 


I3. If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him? 


One of the chief duties of a Christian is to petition God 


for what he needs. 


Man isa poor necessitous creature; and it 


is of prime importance that he recognize this, and have recourse 
tothe proper source of help. All men are necessitous. Some 
may be provided with temporal goods, but man has other needs, 
the needs of his soul ; if left alone, he can not provide for these. 
Christ therefore teaches us here the two great qualifications of 
petition. These are faith and perseverance. 

'The passage in Luke contains an illustration of the virtue 
of perseverance. The parable is homely and simple. It is 
founded on the customs of eastern life. The needy friend 
comes to his friend at midnight seeking assistance. The hour 
is untimely, the house is closed, the children are asleep, and 
will be awakened, if the parent arises. He gives a rather harsh 
refusal laying on the other the imputation of being 
troublesome. But the other persists even to the point of 
impudence, àva(óea, and the other to exempt himself from the 


annoyance of the persistent appeal, arises and satisfies his 
appeal. Йй 
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No other philosopher ever presented his theories under 
such simple figures. The message of God was for the poor and 
the humble; it did not need the persuasive power of human 
words to lend it efficacy. Its power came from God, and it 
appears grander by the simplicity of the mode of presentation. 
The sense of the parable is to teach us the value of persistence 
in prayer. We should imitate the man who came at midnight 
seeking bread. God often defers his audience to test our faith 
and constancy. Then should we show a sort of holy 
importunity, a sort of dogged persistence in pleading. God 
wishes to be importuned ; he is more ready to give than we are 
to receive, but our welfare demands that he try our faith by 
seeming to withhold the object of our pleading. 

The Lord now applies the sense of the parable to our 
relations to God. He bids us ask, and he promises that we 
shall receive. His bidding makes the law of our duty. His 
promise constitutes the basis of our firmest hope and consolation. 

The great motive power in all that God has said to us, or 
done for us, is the love of God for us. "This comes out forcibly 
here where he presses upon us his gifts, and exhausts the power 
of language to induce us to accept them. 

It is a false habit of mind to look upon the world as a hard 
place, in which one must shift for himself. The false 
philosophy of man endeavors to prove that men are duped to 
attribute to divine Providence that which natural causes bring 
about. A voice of the world comes to us from the victory in 
battle, that God is on the side of the strongest battalions. 
Another says: ‘Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 
“Thus do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing.” “And He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh; the 
Lord shall have them in derision.—Ps. П. І, 4. 

By the three ways in which the Lord bids us present 
our petition, he emphasizes the duty that we have to employ 
the energy of our being in petitioning relief from Heaven. 

The promises of creatures leave a certain doubt in our 
minds, due to two causes. First these promises are not the act 
of an absolutely infallible being, and therefore we are not 
absolutely sure of their truth. Secondly, they are not the act 
of an omnipotent being, and therefore we are not absolutely 
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sure of the possibility of the agent to fulfill the promise. But, 
in the present instance, all doubt is excluded by the attributes of 
the being who makes the promise. An absolutely infallible, 
all-powerful being makes here a promise. 'The consequence 
follows inevitably that he will maintain what he promises. And 
that promise affects me; pledges that God will give me all that 
I petition. Now that promise has two conditions requisite for 
its fulfillment. One is expressed; the other is understood. The 
condition expressed is that we should ask God for what we 
need ; the second condition is that the matter we pray for must 
be acceptable to God’s will. Now through defect of both these 
conditions man’s petitions are often not answered. As to the 
defect of the first condition, St. James says: “But let him ask 
in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind, and tossed. For let not that 
man think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” A 
wave of the sea has no stability resident in itself. It pursues 
no definite course, but yields itself always to the prevailing 
force. So it is with the man of weak faith. If he is with God, 
it is by accident. If contrary forces come upon him, they will 
bear him away. 

Now God sees not alone the actual good and evil of our lives, 
but also the potential good and evil. He knows what is in man, 
and such a state of man can not give him much glory. The 
mere listless utterance of forms of petition is not to ask in the 
sense here demanded by Christ. The petition should proceed 
from a faith that staggers at nothing, and with an earnestness 
that brings into action all the energies of man, and with a 
perseverance that stops only at death. 

And in this perseverance man is encouraged by the parable 
of Luke. For if the dogged and unabashed insistence of the 
importunate pleader moved the cold and selfish heart of the 
man to grant him all that he needed, in far greater degree will 
our petitions move God, whose love for us no creature can 
measure. 

People complain that God seems so much farther away 
from the world now than in former days, and that Christ has 
withdrawn his spirit from the Church. The change is not 
with God, but with ourselves, who by our wavering faith repel 
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God. God holds at a great price, that holy importunity and 
persistence in appeal, which does not yield to petulance and 
. despair, if not heard at once, but which will not cease till it be 

heard, even though it be through a lifetime. We should not 
. demand that God hear us in our time, but in his own time. 

A grand example of persistence in prayer is furnished us 
by the example of Jacob, who wrestled with the angel, even to 
the morn, and would not let him go till he had blessed him. 
So we must wrestle with God in prayer, and not let him go till 
the night of our misery passes, and the dawn of hope comes on, 
and God blesses us. 

'The second defect in our petition is that the matter for 
which we pray is not in accordance with the will of God. 
God's will in relation to us is founded on his infinite wisdom, 
by which he sees the things which are good for us. "Therefore 
his will is always beneficent. He wills that his glory shall be 
promoted by us, but in such way that our highest good shall be 
insured thereby. The good at which the will of God aims is 
man’s own good. ‘There is not an element of selfishness іп 
God’s will. In making the will of God the supreme end of our 
lives, we simply elect that infinite wisdom shall choose for us 
the highest good. 

People who are not conversant with the ways of the law, 
give over their business affairs to an attorney, and follow his 
advice; men not skilled in medicine entrust their lives to a 
physician, and take from his hands bitter medicines, of whose 
nature they know nothing. They are content to use the 
science of these professional men in defect of their own 
knowledge. And shall man refuse to put equal trust in God in 
the vital issues of human life? St. James explains why our 
petitions are unheard: “Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts."—IV. 3. 
Man esteems and loves his life, its successes and honors, present 
health, and prosperity. These are goods, and proper matter for 
petition. But attachment to them ceases to be good, when 
they are held in excessive esteem. We are too prone to limit 
our petitions to these goods only, and to measure God’s 
response by material results. 
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In the Old Law, God upheld the faith of a crude weak 
people by the promise of riches for service. Abraham had vast 
wealth; the seed of Isaac produced a hundred fold; and Joseph 
was made lord of the wealth of Egypt. But in the New Law, 
man enters on a higher plane of life. In return for service, 
God promises not to the saints of the New Law lands and cattle 
and gold, but persecution, the hatred of the world, and affliction. 
It is his wish that we petition him in affliction, and for a 
sufficiency of temporal goods, but never with the idea that this 
is the principal good. 

The fruition of God’s best gifts is not given here. To 
ptay with earnestness only for the things of our present life, 
and to feel disappointment because God does not give us 
worldly benefits, is an evidence that we set a very low estimate 
on our true inheritance. We should realize therefore that we 
own something that we can not perceive by the natural faculties, 
that our movement into that inheritance should be characterized 
by appreciation, earnestness, and action. Let the whole life bea 
constant appeal to Heaven for every good, with proper dispositions 
of soul, but leave to God the election of the gift. God may not 
give what we ask, but he will always give that which is good. 

We love to see vigor and activity in every living organism. 
Faith is a living creation in the soul, and the earnestness and 
persistence with which we send our petitions to Heaven 
betokens its vigor and its life, and greatly pleases God. 

Now if this proposition means anything, it means that 
benefits are bestowed on those who properly ask for them, that 
are not given under other conditions. It means also that it is 
greatly pleasing to God that we should direct to him our 
petitions. Unlike earthly benefactors, he never becomes 
annoyed at our importunities; but the more persistent we are, 
the more gracious he is to us. ‘The power of prayer partakes 
іп a certain measure of the omnipotence of God. And God's 
wisdom supplies the defects in our petitions, and always gives us 
real good, although our dull minds may not perceive it. The 
loving parent often shows his love most when he refuses the 
request of the child. So God in infinite love is often 
constrained to deny us what we ask, in order to promote our 
higher interests. 
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The Lord enforces his teaching by an appeal to the natural 
propensity of the parent to give benefits to the child. The 
force of the illustration presupposes that the love of God for 
man is exalted above the natural love of parent for the child. 
God has given sufficient evidence by word and deed that he loves 
man. Не can not teach man the measure ої his love, because 
man’s mind is incapable now of seizing such truth. But wecould 
rightly form the following conclusion: AsGod’s nature is exalted 
above the nature of man, so is his love for man exalted above the 
natural love of man for his child. The Lord loves to liken his 
love to the love of the parent for the child. In Isaiah he says: 
“Can a woman forget her suckling child, that she should not have 
compassion on the child of her womb? Yea they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee."—Is. XLIX. 15. In the evidence of such 
existing love, the argument of the Lord here is most convincing. 

The Vulgate translation of the eleventh verse of Luke is 
certainly erroneous. The concordant authority of the Greek 
codices establishes to a certainty that the translation should be: 
“Tf a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone." "There is much grace of speech in all these 
propositions. "То draw a graceful contrast in these statements 
the objects contrasted must be in one respect most like, and in 
another respect most dissimilar. They must be like in outward 
appearance and size; they must be essentially unlike in nature 
and use. Now a stone resembles in size, color, and outward 
appearance a loaf of bread; and a serpent resembles a fish. 
Many species of scorpions exist in nature. It is an arthropod, 
from two to eight inches in length, resembling a small, flat 
lobster. It has long powerful chelate pedipalps, and a long 
flexible abdomen capable of being curled up over the back, and 
terminating in a deadly poisonous sting. It is only found in 
hot climes. It was one of the most feared and hated of all 
creeping things. Bochart endeavors to prove in Hierozoicon 
that the scorpion in form resembles an egg. His opinion is 
disproven by the clearest evidence of natural history. The 
likeness therefore which the Lord supposes between these two 

objects is founded in the following consideration. The scorpion 
isa small animal, and if its flesh were edible, it would be in 
quantity about equal to the meat of an egg. 
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The Lord appeals to human experience to confirm this 
great truth, that love of whatever kind moves a being to do 
good to the loved object. 

Let us represent to ourselves a good loving father and his 
son. ‘The father has provision for the needs of the child. The 
child comes to him, and asks him for an article of food. The 
simile supposes that the child needs the food. The request is 
properly made, and it is good for the child to have the matter 
asked for. It is inconceivable that the natural father should 
refuse this food to the child, or tantalize him by giving him a 
useless or noxious object instead of the article of food. Such 
giving is an act of goodness, and is found in the creature who 
is not essentially good. 

There is some difficulty in determining the sense in which 
Christ called human nature bad. The entity of human nature, 
as it was created by God, is good. Christ is certainly therefore 
not asserting that man is essentially bad. But in this sense is 
he bad. Не exists in a defectible nature, and in comparison 
to the infinite good of God’s essence, every creature may be 
called imperfect. This may have been the sense in which our 
Lord spoke. Again, in such predications as these the speaker 
does not consider the metaphysical man, but the man of history, 
the man as he is found in human society. In such sense, man 
compared in perfection to his Creator, may rightly be called 
bad. Не exists in a nature which has fallen from the estate 
in which God founded it; he is subject to disordered passions, 
to intense selfishness, greed and fleshly lusts; the best of his 
kind offend God by various sins; the greater part of the race 
abandon the service of God. Is it strange therefore that, 
looking at man as he is, and contrasting him to the infinite 
essence of God, Christ should have called man evil? 

The application of the similitude to man’s relations to God 
is obvious. Man needs something, and comes to God seeking 
it. The matter is conformable to God’s will, and therefore, it 
is good for man to have it. The petition is rightly made ; God 
is able to give it. The only cause therefore which could 
underlie a refusal on the part of God would be defect of love. 
But no man having knowledge of God will impute to him defect 
of love for man. God is pledged for the relief of our needs 
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properly laid before him in petition. He wishes for our 
petitions, not that he is ignorant of our necessities, but that 
he wishes for our faith and love, evidenced by our asking for 
help. Itis not to say that God does nothing in the line of his 
special Providence for us without our asking. Verily he does 
many things for us ungrateful creatures, even when we are 
too cold and oblivious of him to ask for what we need, but he 
does still more, much more, for the faithful and persistent 
pleader. 

How explain therefore the seeming delay of God in 
hearing our prayers? how explain the hope that starts up 
feverishly at the prospect of relief, and sickens at the long 
delay? The explanation is outlined by the 13th verse of 
St. Luke. The gift which man needs most, and which God 
delays not to give is his Holy Spirit. The function of the 
Holy Ghost in our lives is well described by St. Paul, Rom. 
VIII. 26: “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” When God gives us his Holy 
Spirit, he makes adequate provision for all our needs. The 
Spirit of God operates in that higher order of being in which 
man’s spiritual interests are placed. He enriches our souls, 
even while we clamor for the husks of earth. And yet we feel 
little gratitude at the certainty held out to us that the Holy 
Ghost will come with his rich spiritual gifts into our souls at 
our asking. We would prefer the mess of pottage of Esau to 
the benediction of Jacob. And we murmur and complain like 
wanton children because God operates to insure our estate in 
Heaven in preference to the baser things of earth, which our 
godless generation unduly prizes. God at times extends his 
hand, and takes away a deep sorrow, or gives some temporal 
gift, but it is not his highest gift to man; and it is only given 
when it does not conflict with man’s spiritual interests. 
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I2. All things therefore I2. Парта оду бта av OérnTE 
whatsoever ye would that men Йа morðow ipiv oí dvOpwror, 
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should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them: for this 
is the Law and the Prophets. 


ту Enter ye ш Uy the 
narrow gate: for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and 
many be they that enter in 
thereby. 

14. How narrow isthe gate, 
and straitened the way, that 
leadeth unto life, and few be 
they that find it? 
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The 12th verse of Matthew has already been expounded іп 
Luke, VI. 31. In one short clear proposition, the Lord 
condenses the law of obligations which we have .to our 
fellow men. It is the Law and the Prophets. That is, it is 
the sum of the Mosaic Law and of the subsequent Holy Books, 
as regards our conduct towards our neighbor. The common 
instincts of humanity endorse the divine teaching in this 
matter. It is eminently reasonable, eminently practical. It is 
the highest wisdom in the simplest words. It can be impressed 
on the rudest minds, and appeals to the inborn sense of right in 
man. It points out that man can always appeal to his own 
feelings, and find there a safe and sure criterion for acts towards 
the neighbor. 

The Lord likens human life to a journey along a definite 
way. In that part of the discourse which has preceded, Christ 
set forth the law of man’s duty; he now exhorts man to put 
into act the doctrine that he has received. In speaking of the 
gate and the way, his intention is not to establish two elements 
in man’s journey, but to assist the mind to a vivid picture of 
two modes of human life. 

The present characterization of human life and its destiny 
is terrible but true. To soften the sense of the Lord’s words, 
some have imagined that he only spoke of the moral conditions 
of the world of his time, when the chosen people had drifted 
from God, and the new message had not yet reached the world. 
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Such restriction of the Lord’s words to the special conditions 
then prevailing is plainly absurd. The context and the general 
character of Christ’s mode of teaching, plainly evidence that the 
words contain a characterization of human life. ‘The sense of 
_the words dispel the illusion that а man can drift along with 
loose ideas on religion, living the life of the world, and reach 
eternal life. Man must choose a definite mode of religious 
living, and prosecute it with the view to attain to eternal life. 

The Lord first describes the way of living of the world. 
It is broad andeasy. It appeals to crude nature; it involves no 
restraint. We go on in it without moral effect, following 
natural motives. It is pleasant to the natural man. ‘There are 
no fierce combats against the lusts of the flesh and the world 
no renunciation, no chastisement of the flesh. Of course, it has 
in it none of those deeper joys that come from the consciousness 
of duty nobly performed, but the thoughtless multitude, which 
lives on the surface of things, recks not at the absence of these. 
It is easy, and demands no deep thought, no sacrifices, and its 
motives can be apprehended by the senses. Moreover, the 
multitudes are there. The people whom we meet in social 
converse are there. The public thought of the day is a voice 
from that broad path, and invites us to travel therein. Popular 
men, successful men are there. We are drawn by the tide 
towards the same broad road. It is hard to stand aloof, and 
follow a hard and unpopular law of conduct, when all about 
us men are moving in another direction. 

The poor christian lives in the midst of a world which by 
the testimony of John, IV. 19, “lieth wholly in wickedness.” 
The moral atmosphere is filled with false philosophy and vain 
theories. And many a man, who has resisted for a time, ends by 
going with the crowd. And thus the great stream of humanity 
rolls onward through that terrible road, forgetful of God, 
forgetful of Heaven. Generation after generation passes on, 
and perishes, and no word of God is sufficient to arrest the 
dreadful procession. 

Opposed to this broad and thronged way is the strait gate 
and narrow way that leads to life. Here again the use of the 
gate and the way is synonymous, and the terms merely 
strengthen each other in the metaphorical expression of the 
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difficulty of the way of righteousness. The Lord is not 
describing an entity in rerum natura, nor does he lead our 
minds to discuss the exact arrangement of the gate and the 
road, 'The great force of the figure does not lie in the 
narrowness of the gate, nor the the narrowness of the way, but 
in its difficulty. 

There is an important variant in the 14th verse. The 
variant arises from two different readings of the opening word 
in the Greek text. "Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort defend the 
reading бт, the causal conjunction, which would correspond to 
Latin guza. ‘This reading is adopted by the Protestant English 
translations. Such reading is also found in codices М and В, 
but in both cases it is a correction of the second hand. It is 
found in Codex X, in Codex M, and in the Sahidic, Coptic, and 
Armenian versions. However a large number of codices 
support the reading ті, and it is found in many versions, and in 
the works of St. Ephrem and St. Cyprian. It is endorsed by 
the Vulgate, and came thence into the Roman Catholic version. 
This reading is critically preferable both by its extrinsic 
authority, and its conformity with the canons of criticism. "Ті 
is the more difficult reading, and it is easily seen how the 
sciolists in perplexity substituted therefor the easier reading ör. 
Moreover, the reading бт. renders the discourse of the Lord. 
languid and tautological; for he had before declared that the 
gate of life was narrow. We believe therefore that the reading 
ті is to be retained, and we consider the sentence exclamatory 
in character. Tí corresponds to the Hebrew MM, and is used in 
a sense where es would be used in classic Greek. Similar 
renderings of 0 are found in the Septuagint.—Cfr. II. Sam. 
Ml 90; Ps III.2; Cant то үү 

As the Lord views the two ways of human life, the terrible 
truth of the difficulty of righteousness, and the fewness of the 
elect elicits from him this earnest exclamation. As we have 
said before Christ was there reflecting on the way of human life 
throughout all its ages. His words are borne out by fact both 
as regards nations and as regards individuals. In the case of 
nations, a nation is not rated by whether the institutions of 
God are upheld in her realm, or whether her people obey God, 
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but she is rated by her revenues, her army and her navy. And 
in human society, observation shows plainly what a small 
portion of humanity profess a definite belief in Christ and his 
law, and only a part of these retain that living faith which 
reflects itself in the character of a man’s life. То find in 
human society the man who with definite aim is moving along 
in the narrow path is not the rule, but the exception. 

Now it is expedient for man to keep these two truths in 
mind in his progress in the law of Christ, that it is a narrow 
and dificult path, and that the elect are few. One succeeds 
much better in an undertaking when he has counted the cost, 
and has moved the mind to the proper preparation for that 
which is to be expected. Of course, the difficulties of that way 
will only be felt by those who are doers of the word. "The 
more one goes with the world, the more does he lessen these 
difficulties. "То move faithfully in the narrow way of Christ, 
one must in large degree oppose all the thought of the world, 
which comes to us in multifarious and powerful agencies; he 
must oppose popular theories, which appeal to the proud 
aspirations of a people; he must oppose the mighty movements 
of his own nature. It is hard to do this, and often the error 
prevails that one is doing it when he is not. А perpetual 
vigilance must be kept up, or one will unconsciously fall into 
the easier way of doing as the rest do. ‘The very nature of the 
Christian life is such that one must go somewhat deeply into it 
to find its real nature, and to find something that will sustain a 
man in his combat with the spirit of the world. Now these are 
not days of deep religious thinking. Hence the call of the 
world assembles its myriads, and the call of Christ collects 
the few. 

No mystery is more sad than that the Redemption of 
Christ will be unavailing for the far greater part of mankind. 
Put away, therefore, the fatal error that salvation is easy to 
achieve. Such error breaks down the distinction between the 
Christian and the man of the world; and while it leaves a man 
nominally in the ranks of Christ, it renders him without 
religious character. The narrow way is not found without 
earnest seeking; whereas the broad way of the world offers itself 
to all. In the narrow way we can not walk without continual 
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restraint and patient effort; the very impetus of unredeemed 
nature bears us on in the broad way. Moreover, man is an 
imitative animal, and it is easier to imitate the multitudes of 
the world than the few of Christ. Now as the prudent mariner 
often consults his compass to get his bearings in the pathless 
ocean, so the Christian should often by proper thought ‘and 
self-examination certify himself that he is in the narrow and 


difficult way that leads to life. 
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18. 


Gov карто?0ѕ movnpoùs èveyreîv, 


Ov dvvatar Sévdpov aya- 
о0дё dévdpov сатрди карто? 
KaXovs Tovey, 


19. Пау дёдроу uù moody 
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IS. Beware of false pro- 
phets, who come to you in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly 


are ravening wolves. 


I6. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 


17. Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but the corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 


I8. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 


I9. Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the 


fire. 


20. Therefore Бу. ет 
fruits ye shall know them. 


21.. Not every one that 
saith unta me: Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom 
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43. For there is no good 
tree that bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit; nor again a corrupt tree 
that bringeth forth good fruit. 


44. For each tree is known 
by its own fruit. For of 
thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. 


45. The good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is 
good; and the evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for out of 
the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 


46. And why call ye me: 
Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say? 
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of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven. 


22. Many will say to me in 
that day: Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy by thy name, 
and by thy name cast out 
devils, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? 


23. And then will I profess 
unto them: І never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 


The Lord directs his teaching in the present passage to 
two chief objects. First, he directly attacks the Pharisees, and 
secondly, he shows the vanity of religious profession without 
godlike dispositions. By the false prophets he directly means 
the Pharisees. Of course, as his words contain a truth, and 
truth is eternal, his words apply to men of all ages, of the 
character of the Pharisees, but we hesitate not to express as our 
opinion, that Christ aimed his words in the first part of the 
passage chiefly at the Pharisees. The figure is very forcible. 
To understand it fully, we must liken the community to a flock 
of sheep. Now the wolf introduces himself thither under the 
skin and semblance of a sheep. Тһе power of the figure does 
not demand that such fact could be verified zz rerum natura, 
but it demands that such idea be conceivable. It is easy to 
conceive and needless to state, what ravages a wolf thus 
introduced into a flock of sheep would do. 

In applying the metaphor to human life we must know 
that a bland religious exterior is the sheep's clothing, under 
which the wicked man insinuates himself into the trust and 
favor of the faithful. In calling these wolves ravening, the 
Lord is not pointing out any particular kind of wolf, but 
portraying the general nature of the wolf. By means of an 
affected piety the Pharisees secured themselves in the reverence 
of the people, and they made use of this religious esteem to 
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filch from the people their substance. Moreover, they kept the 
people in ignorance of the great import of the Law, and led 
them away from Christ. Now in order to deliver the people 
from these hypocrites, it was necessary to unmask them. 

The fifteenth verse of Matthew is one of the masterpieces 
of Christ to describe the character and methods of these 
sectaries. Inasmuch as it primarily related to the special 
conditions of the Jewish people, it has been omitted by Luke. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is not here 
laying down a criterion by which he may distinguish the true 
doctrine from the false by the character of the teacher. For in 
Matthew, XXIII. 2—3, Christ says regarding the doctrine of 
these same Pharisees: ‘The scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you, that 
observe and do: but do not ye after their works: for they 
say, and do not.” Therefore it was the pernicious example 
of the Pharisees concerning which Christ cautioned his 
followers. 

Of course, the Pharisees erred in not receiving Christ as 
the Messiah, and they misled the people in moving them to 
reject him. But Christ had especial regard to the law of moral 
precepts in telling them to do all the Pharisees bade. The 
people were dependent on them for the interpretation of the 
moral precepts of the Mosaic Law till the New Covenant 
should be promulgated. 

It would be a very mischievous error, if by misinterpreting 
the present passage, we made the criterion of true doctrine the 
character of its teachers, It would make the divine element of 
the Church absolutely dependent on the human element. In 
certain cases it may happen that the exponent of the true faith 
may be a low, base, venal fellow, and even a criminal; while 
the teacher of the false sect may be blameless in his life, and 
given to every good work. The lives of some of those who 
have sat in the chair of Peter were stained by the foulest 
crimes, and were a scandal to the people, and yet they were the 
chief representatives on earth of the true doctrine. We believe, 
therefore, that Christ here simply cautions them against 
the pernicious influence of bad men, and gives them a sure rule 
to distinguish a bad man. 
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Here the argument broadens, and becomes world wide in- 
its application. Hence this part has been recorded by Luke. 

There is no conflict between the present teaching and the 
precept forbidding to judge. In this present argument the 
Lord simply bids us accept the evidence of facts to safeguard 
us against the seductive influence of wily bad men. The 
precept of not judging is not intended to shield and protect 
hypocrites and seducers. It chiefly regards the defects and 
errors of those who, though they step aside from the path 
of right, yet aspire after the good. But the present argument 
also furnishes a means of judging of our own religious 
status, and in this respect its sense is most valuable. It 
establishes that man's standing before God is not determined 
by what he proposes to be, or what he seems to be, but by 
what he 15. 

The nature of the fruit of a tree certifies us of the nature 
of the tree. ‘The Savior chose for his illustration the fig tree 
and the vine, because they were indigenous to the East, and 
well known to the people. Now it is a physical impossibility 
that the useful fruits of the fig tree and the vine should be 
borne by the worthless thorn-bush and the thistle. The 
thorn-bush and the thistle may be in the orchard or the 
vineyard; they may have the same fertility of soil and the same 
care as the good: trees, but they will only bear thorns and 
thistles, because it is their nature so to bear. ‘The end of these 
worthless growths is to be cut down and burned. 

'The moral application of this simile to the life of man is 
very valuable. The real moral nature of man is not manifested 
by profession of Christianity, nor by affiliation with a Church, 
nor by outward performance of religious duties. It is 
manifested solely by his deeds, and these form the basis of 
the judgment of God. The man whose deeds are evil, in the 
awful scrutiny of God, will be cut down, and cast into the fire. 
Religious profession is good and necessary; reception of the 
Sacraments, and attendance at worship are necessary; but all 
these are means to an end. ‘They are ordained for the 
sanctification of the nature of man; and if they fail to do that, 
they are of no avail; not through their own intrinsic defect, but 
through man’s voluntary worthlessness. 
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Of course, the simile is applied to man in a moral sense. 
The thorn-bush and the vine are by physical impossibility 
unable to change their nature; and also the profitable fruit tree 
in like manner can not change its nature. But man can 
change his moral nature. Тһе bad can become good; and 
the good bad. Man receives certain endowments and 
dispositions by heredity, but these do not place a man under a 
moral impossibility to change them. But the force of the 
Lord's example is in this that the kingdom of God in a man is 
not an external initiation into a religious body; but it is a 
change of heart, a sanctification of the inner nature of man. 
Good works are not the result of merely turning one's attention 
and energy to do one thing rather than another. ‘They are 
products of the real nature of the man, and if that nature be not 
inly sanctified, these deeds will not be good. 

It is not to say that a good man, with nature refined and 
ennobled by natural and supernatural motives, may not step 
aside, and fall into sin. "Though he may by that act forfeit the 
love of God, and render himself liable to eternal damnation, yet 
he does not thereby change and violate his nature, so that 
his whole character becomes changed. Nemo extemplo 
nequisstmus. Andon the other hand, a man of base depraved 
nature may under certain conditions do a deed of goodness, and 
still remain of the same general character. The Lord’s words 
do not mean that every individual act of the sanctified nature is 
good, nor that every deed of the unredeemed nature is bad. 
He is establishing a moral criterion for gauging a man’s life, 
and the nature of the theme demands that it is not to be used 
as a mathematical measure. We сап not determine the moral 
tenor of a man’s life by one act, or by an insufficient number 
of acts. We must consider the deeds of a man’s life in the 
manner that they establish a character. The stronger and 
more pronounced that character, the greater is the moral 
certainty that the man’s acts will be in conformity with it. 

In the 21st verse of Matthew, the repetition of the Lord’s 
name in the compellation denotes profuse external profession, 
and the sense of the verse is that no matter how great the 
religious profession may be, it is vain without the essential 
sanctification of the man’s nature. Religious profession is a 
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necessary requisite, and therefore only those whose inner nature 
is out of keeping with the religious profession fall under the 
denunciation of Christ. "То say: Lord, Lord, is good; but it 
is tendered hypocritical and vain when the life does not 
correspond with the profession. 

Now adequate judgment can not be passed on the fruit of 
a tree, till it has ripened, and is being gathered by the lord of 
the orchard. So it is only in the day of judgment that the 
fruits of man’s life receive their definitive adjudication. In 
that awful day all shams and unsubstantial appearances will 
vanish, and only realities will remain. Then if a man be 
found to have fruit, it will be because his nature was 
inwardly sanctified. There may have been defects and falls 
in his life, as some of the fruit falls from the best tree, but 
such falls were redeemed by true inward penitence, and the 
predominant force in his life made for righteousness. 
Therefore it is not the name of the tree, nor the orchard 
in which it grows, that determines the value of the tree, but 
only its fruit. 

The import of these words is a reproach to many. It is а 
reproach to those who profess religion, and act according to the 
motives of the world; a reproach to those who make religion a 
thing for Sunday only, who wear religion like a suit of fine 
clothes, covering a foul and deformed body. It is a reproach 
to those who think they undo the effects of a long period of 
sin by a rapid half-incoherent confession, leading to no change 
of life. Usually when such men come back, if they ever do come 
back, after a long period, one finds the record several degrees 
worse than on the preceding date. And this is because the 
man’s nature was never moved in its depths from the old 
way to the way of righteousness. To reform a nature 
vitiated by sin is not an affair that can be lightly done by 
dropping into the confessional, and stammering out a dreary 
recital of sin. 

Penance is a change of soul, or it is nothing. Let a man 
therefore realize that religion is the cultivation of his inward 
nature. It is an enterprise to which he must give more than 


the few moments that the many give to religious issues. It is 
his life’s work. 
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It is а sad fact that on many so-called Christians religion 
sits lightly. I believe that the commission of a mortal sin will 
be a rare thing in the life of a man who is permeated with the 
spirit of the Gospel. | 

Although the Lord simply gives here а safe rule for 
judging the religious status of a man, neverthless a part we 
may take a large view of history, and detect the true Church of 
Christ by its results. It is thus true that the eminent sanctity 
of many thousands of her children is an evidence of the divine 
commission of the Church. She is a moral person, and by her 
fruits she is known. She represents a divine power, and where 
there is such a power, there will be effects. Many of her 
children have proven false to her, and many will prove false; 
but the characteristic note of her sanctity will always remain, 
because her constitution and character are holy, and she must 
produce like fruit. 

The closing verses of the passage represent an interview 
between the Supreme Judge and many of the class of whom he 
has here spoken. In order to catch the full import of these 
important words, we must imagine ourselves present at the 
scene, and consider the plea of the accused, and the sentence of 
the Judge. 

The time is the day of judgment. The accused opens his 
case by a profuse profession of faith, and then enters his plea: 
He has prophesied; he has cast out devils; and he has done 
many wonderful works in the name of Christ. 

At this point a serious difficulty engages our attention. 
Prophecy, the casting out of demons, and the working of these 
wonderful works are effects of the extraordinary power of God. 
One of the reasons that such power was conferred upon men 
was to evince their divine commission. For such reason Christ 
made use of his divine power to prove that he was the Son of 
God. The Prophets of old received this power, and the 
Apostles received the same, for the purpose of drawing men to 
accept their doctrine. In the early ages of the Church these 
manifestations of divine power were called the charismata, or 
gratie gratis date, and their purpose was the edification of the 
faithful. When the status of the Church became such in the 
world that he who had a mind to seek for her could find her, 
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these charismata in large measure ceased. The teaching power 
of the Church is now so great that she needs not miracles to 
back up her claims. 

But now the difficulty arises, that these men, who are 
declared reprobate by the Judge, lay claim to have worked these 
miracles in his name. Can therefore an evil man possess 
these charismata, and work these great works in the name 
of Christ? In the first place, it is certain that no man can 
exercise such power to inculcate false doctrines. Were 
such to happen, God would allow the extraordinary exercise of 
his divine power to be used to induce the people into error. 
Hence it is certain that these charismata could only be used to 
promote the cause of Christ. It is not therefore in faith or 
doctrine that those here mentioned erred, but in the moral 
government of their lives. Now it appears from Paul’s Epistles 
that some of those who received these charismata were 
reprehensible in conduct; for he chastises them for their envy 
of one another, and reproves their ambition to possess those 
gifts which would make them conspicuous before men. 

We believe it possible that a man, possessing this 
extraordinary power, should fail in the inward sanctity of his 
life. ‘The Lord chooses some representative reprobates of this 
class to illustrate the truth that it is vain to profess faith, if one 
works iniquity. The force of the Lord's words is not confined 
to those of this special "сіаз5. He chooses them as fit 
representatives of the great class who profess religion, but are 
devoid of inward sanctity. His argument proceeds a fortiorz. 
If faith and profession even to the extent of miracle-working 
will avail naught to the man who has not sanctified his nature, 
а fortiori the weaker faith and less positive profession will be 
profitess to that large mass of men who are Christians in 
name only. 

There is a strong resemblance between the present teaching 
of Jesus and that of Paul to the Corinthians I. XIII. 2: “And 
though I have prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” These 
truths establish with terrible certainty that there is nothing 
that will count for aught in that dreadful day but the living 
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faith, which sanctifies the inner man, and becomes an enduring 


principle of good works. 
pretence and a sham. 


This is vital religion; all else is mere 
Religious profession and the externals 


of religion do not divide the world into the blessed and the 


reprobate. 
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In order to live, man must believe and do. 
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24. Every one therefore 
who heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, 
who built his house upon 
the rock: 


25. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon the 
rock. 


26. And every one that 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, 
who built his house upon 
the sand: 


27. Апа the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and smote upon 
that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall thereof. 


28. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, 
the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching: 


29. For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as their scribes. 
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47. Every one that cometh 
unto me, and heareth my 
words, and doeth them, I will 
shew you to whom he is like: 


48. He is like a man build- 
ing a house, who digged and 
went deep, and laid a founda- 
tion upon the rock: and when 
a flood arose, the stream brake 
against that house, and could 
not shake it, because it had 
been well builded. 


49. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man 
that built а house upon the 


.earth without a foundation; 


against which the stream brake, 
and straightway it fell in; and 
the ruin of that house was 
great. 


A textual variant of some importance occurs in the 24th 
verse of Matthew. "The Codices М, B, and Z read дроговзјсєтаи, 


which is rendered in the Vulgate by assimilabitur. 


The 


Roman Catholic version follows this reading, and renders it. 
"shall be like, etc.” It has also some patristic support. But 
the reading endorsed by the greater number of codices, Fathers, 
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and versions is диофсо айтду. This reading is adopted by the 
English Protestant versions, being rendered: “I will liken 
him, etc." "The proofs are vastly in favor of this second read- 
ing. It renders the statement of Christ more forcible. Again, 
it would be hard to conceive how the second reading ever found 
place in the codices as an interpolation, since it renders the 
sentence anacoluthic, and is the more difficult to construe. The 
probable fact is that the reading диофсо aùróv was changed to 
opowwOycerat, in order to make the 24th verse accord with 
the 26th. 

In the 48th verse of Luke there is also a slight variant. 
The greater number of Greek codices render the causal clause, 
with which the verse terminates, reÜeueX(oro yap Єті tiv пєтрам, 
which is followed by the Vulgate and all versions except the 
Coptic. The codices М, В, L, 7, 33, 157, and the Coptic 
version support the reading 2:0 то Karas oixo8oufoÜ0a. атту, 
“because it was well built." The variant does not change the 
sense. The received reading gives the specific cause of the 
house’s firmness, while the second reading assigns only a generic 
one. It is impossible and unnecessary to decide which is the 
true reading. 

The Lord closes his great sermon by a beautiful similitude, 
by which he impresses upon men’s minds the necessity of doing 
the word which they receive. 

The civilized world is divided as regards the Gospel of 
Christ into two great classes. First there are the many who do 
not profess to receive Christ’s teachings or follow his law. 
Then there are the professors of Christianity. We may rightly 
place in the first category the heretics, for they do not hear 
Christ aright. We consider therefore in the second class only 
those who, at least in name, are in the salvific economy of Christ. 
Now it is only to these that the closing similitude pertains. 
The Lord’s words divide this class into wise men and fools. 
The right ordering of human life is the highest wisdom; and 
the misuse of life is the greatest folly. ‘The Lord likens the 
conduct of Christian life to the building of a house. We need 
spend little time in explaining the natural basis of the 
similitude. ‘The first element of strength in a building is the 
solidity of the foundations. To obtain this solidity the prudent 
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builder digs down, and lays the foundation upon the rock. 
The storms of the orient are very violent. The house will be 
exposed to violent storms of wind and rain and inundations. 
Now in such commotions of nature, the house upon the solid 
foundation will stand, and the house built upon unstable earth 
will fall. 

One house may look as fair as another. In the calm, the 
dwellers in the unstable house may feel secure and self-contented, 
The cause which differentiates these two buildings is hidden; 
it requires the test of the storm to prove which had solidity and 
which had not. 

The application of the truth to human life is plain and 
forcible. The religious status of a man at any given moment 
is a house which he has built by the acts of his life in 
cooperating with the action of God. If he has hearkened to 
the message of Christ, and assimilated its truths, and made 
them a part of himself; if he moves in the acts of his life in 
the spirit of the Gospel; if the law of God is the great vital 
motive force of his life; if in all things, he fears God; then has 
he dug deep, and laid his foundation upon a rock. On the 
other hand, the man who holds to Christ with a sort of velleity ; 
who would like to be good, if it were not difficult; who aspires 
weakly after the good, but does the evil; who gives ear to 
Christ on Sunday, and to the world on Monday and the rest of 
the week; who is dull and torpid in religion, and intense in 
business,—this is the man who builds on the sand. He has no 
definite purpose in his religious life, he is not moved by the 
Spirit of God. In the acts of his life there is not reflected the 
evidences of a vital knowledge of God. 

The rain and the floods and the winds emblemize the 
forces of the world, which act in opposition to the law of God. 
They act upon both lives. Their impetus is terrible. They 
roar, and surge, and beat upon the respective individuals, and 
one falls; the superficial Christian falls; and then is verified 
the great fall spoken of by Christ, the terrible tragedy of the 
wreck of a human life. 

Under the track of the ships that cross the great ocean, a 
white line of human bones cover the bottom of the ocean, of 
those who have gone down in shipwreck and in death by 
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disease in that voyage. Soin the voyage of life, the way is 
marked by the ghastly evidences of the myriads who walked 
foolishly, and perished by the way. But the sturdy Christian, 
strong in the Spirit of God resident within him, defies the 
adverse forces of the world, and marches on “through the fever 
of life, through wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and 
despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding; 
through all the chances and changes of this troubled, unhealthy 
state, through death, to the white throne of God, and the 
Beatific Vision.” 
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5. And when he was entered 
into Capharnaum, there came 
unto him a centurion, beseech- 
ing him, 

6. And saying: Lord, my 
servant lieth in the house sick 


of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented. 
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1. After he had ended all 
his sayings in the ears of the 


people, he entered into Caphar- 
naum. 


2. And a certain Centu- 
rion's servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick and at the 
point of death. 
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7. And he saith unto him: 
I will come and heal him. 


8. And the Centurion an- 
swered and said: Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 


9. For I also am a,man 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant: 
Do this, and he doeth it. 


ro. And when Jesus heard 
it, he marvelled, and said to 
them that followed: Verily I 
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3. And when he heard con- 


cerning Jesus, he sent unto 
him elders of the Jews, asking 
him that he would come and 
save his servant. 


4. And they, when they 
came to Jesus, besought him 
earnestly, saying: Не із worthy 
that thou shouldest do this for 
him: п 


5. For he loveth our nation, 
and himself built us our syna- 


gogue. 


6. And Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now 
not far from the house, the 
Centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him: Lord, trouble 
not thyself: for I am пої 
worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: 


7. Wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say the 
word, and my servant shall be 
healed. 


8. For І also am a man set 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant: 
Do this, and he doeth it. 


9. And when Jesus heard 
these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned and said unto 
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say unto you, I have not found the multitude that followed 

so great faith, по, not in Israel. him: I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 


II. And I say unto you, 
that many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of Heaven: 


12. But the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth 
into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


13. And Jesus said unto IO. And they that were 
the Centurion: Со thy way; as sent, returning to the house, 
thou hast believed, so be it found the servant whole. 
done unto thee. And the ser- 
vant was healed in that hour. 


In the ninth verse of the text of Matthew, тассдиєшоє is 
omitted in many codices, and in the Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. It is found in М and В, and 
in many codices of the Vetus Itala. It is probable that the 
term was interpolated here from the text of Luke. 

In the tenth verse, we find the reading map’ oùðeví in В and 
in some cursive MSS. "This reading is followed by the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. In verse 12, 
Tischendorf approves the reading éfedevoovtar of W*. This 
reading is also followed by the Syriac versions. The reading 
éx8rnOjoovra: has the authority of all the other Greek codices, 
and of the Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic, and Gothic versions. In 
the 13th verse of Matthew, in М", С, E, М, U, X, et al., an 
additamentum is found very similar to Luke VII. ro. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, we find the reading 
ere in A, В, C*, X and П. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support ётєѓ 6 In 
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verse 7, В and L support the reading /a65re. This is approved 
by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. ‘The other authorities 
support the reading іабтєєтаї. 

In the tenth verse of Luke, the greater number of 
authorities qualify the term Soddov by the term dcdevodvra. 
Such term is omitted from М, В, and L, and from the Coptic, 
Sinaitic MSS. of Syriac Gospels, and the Jerusalem Syriac. It 
is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 

"Though there are certain points of divergency in these two 
passages, it is evident from the broad general identity of theme, 
that they both deal with one and the same event. The place, 
the persons, the faith and humility of the centurion, and 
the action of Jesus are the same in both cases We have 
first, therefore, to review the event in all its elements, and 
then pass to the consideration of the moral lessons deducible 
from it. 

The city of Capharnaum was at the date of the event 
under the government of Herod Antipas; and a detachment of 
soldiers were stationed in the city. The Centurion held a 
command in this military body. He wasa gentile, as plainly 
appears by many proofs in the account. The ancients of the 
Jews, in presenting the Centurion’s petition, call attention to 
the fact that he loved ¢hezr nation, and had built kerr 
synagogue; and Jesus himself contrasts the faith of the 
Centurion with the faith of Israel. These facts render it 
certain that the Centurion was a gentile. At the same time, he 
must have been a believer in the true God. The fact that he 
favored the Jewish nation, and had built their synagogue, proves 
that he held in reverence the God of Israel. He may not have 
been a real proselyte. In fact, I believe that he was not, in the 
official sense, a proselyte to Judaism, but he certainly believed 
in Yahveh and in his Christ. We must remember that God 
never abandoned the world or any portion of it; and in the 
wondrous ways of God’s mercy and grace, there was a way open 
even during the night of paganism for a good man to enter into 
proper relations with the one true God. 

This Centurion must have been a good man. He had heard 
of the miracles of Christ, and believed that he was sent by God. 
Of course, it is not to be thought that he knew all the doctrine 
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of the Incarnation and the Trinity at that time, but his heart 
was right, and he accepted Christ as the representative of the 
Most High. 

And this Centurion had a servant who was dear to him. 
The relations existing between master and servant in those 
days can scarcely be understood by our people. In those days 
the master bore the relation of a father to the servant. 

The Greek term jmedrev reXevrüv signifies that death was 
naturally inevitable. And the Centurion, in his great sorrow at 
his loss, thinks of the great Prophet of the Most High who is 
actually in Capharnaum. He may have heard of the cure of 
the leper, of the cure of the demonized man in the synagogue, 
of the cure of the paralytic let down through the roof. Even 
tidings may have reached him of the cure of the man in 
Jerusalem, at the Pool of Bethesda. 

But how shall he approach the great Prophet? Не is an 
alien. What right has he to receive anything from the Prophet 
of the Jews? ‘Then he thinks of leading men among the Jews 
who are friendly to him. He will ask them to intercede for 
him with the great Prophet; that through consideration for 
them, the Christ may have mercy on the infirm servant. 

The ancients of the Jews, eager to perform a kind office for 
the benefactor of their race, go readily, and with great 
earnestness address a petition to the Christ, to come down and 
heal the Centurion’s servant. 

It must be noted at this juncture that the Centurion did 
not express a wish, or entertain a hope, that Jesus Christ should 
come in person to his dwelling. We must hold this, or his 
subsequent words and action involve a contradiction. But the. 
ancients of the Jews, in their eagerness to procure for him the 
benefit, directly asked Jesus to come to the domicile of the sick 
man. 

At this point a grave difficulty confronts us, to make the 
account of Luke accord in substance with the account of 
Matthew. Indeed, so weighty is this difficulty that some have 
judged that the two Evangelists do not treat of the same event. 

The chief point of divergency between the Evangelists is 
in the fact that Matthew declares that the Centurion himself 
approached Jesus, and asked of him the cure of his servant ; 
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whereas Luke informs us that the Centurion, reputing himself 
unworthy to approach Jesus, sent a delegation of the ancients 
of the Jews to ask the benefit from Jesus. 

The writers of the New Testament in describing words or 
events are only concordant in the substance of the narration. 
They used their human faculties in acquiring their data, and 
relied upon their memory to reproduce what they had seen and 
heard. Now the Holy Ghost by the divine influx of inspiration 
did not put the words ready made into their mouths, nor 
exempt their human faculties from the limitations proper to 
their nature. Divine inspiration effected that they all in 
their own words and manner of speech should communicate the 
substance of the message. In this they could not err. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul describe the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and every one differs from the others in the 
words, though they agree in the substantial truth. ‘They were 
perfectly free in the choice of words, and the arrangemeut of 
the details, provided that they conveyed the basic truth which 
it was the mind of God to deliver to man. So in the present 
instance, the substantial truths of the narration are the petition 
of the Centurion, his humility and faith, and the effect wrought 
by Jesus. These are given us in substance by both writers, 
although Luke is the more accurate in describing the details. 
We shall see that at some juncture of the event, the Centurion 
spoke face to face with Jesus and manifested the grand qualities 
of humility, and faith which won the commendation and the 
benefit from Jesus. It is also true that a petition was directed 
to Jesus from the Centurion. Matthew takes these data and 
succinctly groups them together, being mainly intent to bring 
out the dogmatic and moral import ої the event. Luke, in 
conformity with his general plan expressed in his proem, is 
careful to give the order of succession of the elements of the 
event. ді 

Inasmuch as the substance ої Matthew’s account 15 in 
Luke, together with a more accurate statement of details, we 
shall follow point by point the text of Luke. 

Jesus had granted the petition of the Jews who came to 
plead for the Centurion’s servant, and he was returning with 
them, when tidings were brought to the Centurion that the 
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great Prophet was coming to his house. And the Centurion is 
troubled at this, reputing himself unworthy of such a great 
honor. Hastily summoning some of his friends, he goes out to 
meet Jesus, to declare that he had not asked a personal visit 
from him. ‘The account of Luke seems to imply that the 
Centurion's words were delivered to Jesus by the Centurion's 
friends, and there is recorded in Luke no personal address of 
Jesus to the Centurion. But Matthew's account gives such 
prominence to the Centurion's declaration to Jesus, and also 
brings out in such strong relief the address of Jesus to the 
Centurion, that we are forced to believe that a personal 
interview took place between Jesus and the Centurion, while 
Jesus was on his way to the bedside of the sick man. The 
order of events seems to be that the Centurion himself 
accompanied the second delegation of friends who went to meet 
Jesus. The Centurion feeling unworthy to personally approach 
Jesus employs the friendly offices of these to declare his will to 
the Christ. But in the affair it is brought about in some way 
that Jesus and the Centurion meet face to face, and the texts of 
both Evangelists record the words of the interview that took place 
between them. These words constitute the grand leading 
theme of the whole event, and it is with these that we have 
now mainly to deal. 

The first proposition of the Centurion expresses a deep 
sense of humility. No soul can be acceptable to God without 
this virtue. It disposes the soul to receive the operation of 
divine grace, and its defect shuts the way of access to God in 
the soul. 'The defect of humility lost Heaven to the angels. 
Humility is wisdom. It is the wise recognition of the nature 
of the creature and the nature of the Creator, and the fixed 
relations that exist between them. Humility is not opposed to 
greatness of soul, but it is opposed to falsehood and pompous 
self-conceit. It is not humility to try to convince one's self 
that one has not gifts of body or mind which really exist. It 
is not against humility to rejoice in the consciousness of the 
possession of such gifts. It is humility to recognize that, 
though these attributes of one's being may seem grand to 
human eyes, compared to the attributes of God, they are 
nothing. It is humility to recognize that what we can not 
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understand is not therefore false; to recognize that our 
intellects are limited, and God's truth is infinite. ‘Thousands 
are going away from Christ, and staying away from Christ for 
the reason that a defect of humility moves them to reject that 
which they can not understand. Perhaps unconsciously to 
themselves they have given to their finite intellects an equality 
with the infinite God. No man thus minded can come at the 
truth or hold to the truth: “God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble.” 

It is not against humility to love one’s self; man must love 
himself. But it is against humility to love one’s self 
exclusively; to lay claim to a preeminence that is an usurpation. 
Pride is a terrible sin; because it assails in a measure the 
sovereignty of God, and attacks the plan of God. Humility 
moves a man to accept cheerfully the wise decrees of God. 
Humility is truth: pride is falsehood. It is not the object of 
humility to abase us; it is to raise us. ‘The true elevation, the 
essential, eternal elevation is the elevation of merit, the elevation 
of virtue. 

Nobility of origin, intellectual power, wealth, are nothing 
before God. What is the birth of a creature of earth before God 
who made the angels? What is genius before God who is infinite 
mind? who comprehends eternity and infinity? What is wealth 
before God who made the world? Evidently nothing. Whatever 
we have of good, and whatever goodness may be in us came to us 
from God. Hence does St. Paul say: “— and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?"—I. Cor. IV. 7. 

Humility stills the wild passion of egotism in man, and 
sobers him, so that he can hear the voice of God. So great was 
the world's need of humility that “Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a thing to be grasped to be equal 
to God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross." 

'This is the grand model of humility. No being could be 
higher; no being could descend so low. If humility entails 
renunciation, think of the grand renunciation of the Son of 
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God. How eagerly we clutch at every right, honor, or 
privilege which we think due us from any title? And yet the 
Son of God who had the right as man to the honor due the Son 
of God, laid aside this right, and died naked on a cross between 
two crucified thieves, mocked and insulted by the lowest rabble 
of Jerusalem. If any man takes from us the least honor or 
advantage how we resent it? And Jesus voluntarily emptied 
himself of the glory of his Father, yea, and did thus to teach 
us the great lesson of humility. Jesus invites us to follow him, 
and the following of him implies the doing of the things that 
he did, and he was supremely humble. 

The Lord Jesus possessed an essential inherent right to be 
honored as man as the coequal Son of God. He could have 
asserted this right, and could have received justly this honor. 
And he made himself the lowest of all. We have no essential 
right to anything. We are essentially dependent, dependent on 
God for the very act that holds our being from falling into the 
awful void of absolute nothingness, and we would be proud. 
It is no condescension on our part to be humble, for we have 
nothing absolutely our own; we exist only by the good pleasure 
of God. 

This conception of humility needs not destroy grand 
aspirations. ‘There is a greatness for the creature, which may 
be lawfully sought after and possessed.. We are only forbidden 
to long for a greatness that is founded on falsehood and 
usurpation. The greatness of truth, of moral goodness, the 
greatness which God judges to be greatness is open tous. We 
have an infinite world of achievements open to us, where we 
may realize all the best longings of human nature. The 
achievements of that world will bear the scrutiny of God, the 
test of eternity. No limit is set to the heights to which we 
may ascend. There are no disappointments in that world, no 
fallacious hopes. We shall inevitably receive that for which 
we have labored, and the greatness of the prize will be 
proportioned to the greatness of the endeavor. 

It is good to have grand aspirations; it is good to reach up 
to something grand and noble. . Pride distorts this reaching up 
of the soul, and directs it to the false, ephemeral baubles of this 
world; humility simply directs the soul's course aright, and 
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makes it fasten itself to a good worthy of the high nature 
of man. Pride is the vice of mean, superficial souls. Truly 
great men are always humble. Great wisdom and knowledge 
open a man’s mind to realize what he is, what nature is, and 
what the God of nature is. ‘They impress on a man’s soul how 
limited are his attributes in comparison to what is in nature 
and above nature. 

It is said of Socrates that he went forth one morning from 
his tent, seated himself, and became absorbed in thought. The 
sun rose and set. The voices of a thousand men encompassed 
him. The horsemen filed past into the plain; the hum and 
bustle of an army resounded through the day. But the sage 
moved not. And when the philosophers of Greece bade him 
speak, after the long meditation, he answered them: ‘What 
do you know?” 

Yea, children of men, what do ye know? Үе have passed 
over the seas; ye bring over the submissive surface of the deep 
the wealth of many lands. Ye have tracked the stars, and ye 
write down beforehand their occultations, their disappearance 
and their return. Тһе earth trembles at the shock of your 
engines of war; the lightning's subtle force is your servant. 
'This knowledge and these achievements seem mighty to man, 
but do they solve the enigma of human life? What do you 
know of yourself? of your destiny? of eternity? of whence we 
have come, and whither we are going? Every man who relies 
on reason, stops here, and can go no farther. It is the limit of 
human intelligence. 

But is it therefore alldark? By no means; not by the 
light of unaided reason, not by the sages of Greece; but by the 
light which descended from Sinai and from Calvary, and by the 
word which came from on high through the shepherds of Israel, 
has the mystery of human life been cleared up as far as the 
nature of our present life demands. 

Finally, the virtue of humility ought greatly to be 
practised on account of the promises of God to the humble, and 
God's denunciations of the proud. Christ says by the mouth 
of Luke XIV. 18: “— who humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” Again by Matthew XVIII. 4: “Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in 
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the kingdom of Heaven.” Eternal greatness is directly 
proportionate to earthly humility. The inspired author of 
the Book of the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach thus 
says XXXV. 21: “The prayer of him that humbleth 
himself shall pierce the clouds." Solomon saith, Prov. 
ХХІХ. 23: “А man’s pride shall bring him low; but 
the humble man shall obtain honor. The Holy Ghost 
speaks by the mouth of Judith, IX. 16: “—nor from 
the beginning have the proud been acceptable to thee: but 
the prayer of the humble and the meek hath always pleased 
thee.” St. Peter saith, І. У. 5: Yea, all of you, gird 
yourselves with humility, to serve one another: for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble 
yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you in due time.” Humility brings God near; pride 
drives him away. 

After the created humanity of Jesus Christ, the most 
perfect of God’s creatures is the Mother of God; and she stands 
before the world matchless in her humility, and gives expression 
to the greatness of this virtue in her everlasting canticle: “Не 
hath put down princes from their thrones, and hath exalted 
. them of low degree.” 

Thus we shall ever find it. Those who have most cause 
to glory, are least inclined to do it.) This may be illustrated by 
a simple example. If we look upon a field of ripened grain, 
we shall see certain heads standing stiffly upright, and others 
drooping low. On examination we shall find that the drooping 
heads contain fine plump kernels of grain, and many of them, 
while the heads that thrust themselves ambitiously above the 
others contain only chaff, ог a few shrunken апа shriveled 
kernels. 

Solomon declares, Prov. XI. 2, that “with the humble is 
wisdom,” and (Prov. XV. 33) that “before honor goeth 
humility.” The Lord has promised to humble the proud, and 
exalt the humble, and he will doit. The saints of God have 
all been humble, and the greatest saints have been the most 
humble. Humility is an evidence that a man has a mind large 
enough to rise above the vain glory and pomp of the world, 
and apprehend the true and immutable glory which God is 
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willing to give to his creature. The wisest of the Greeks. 
acknowledged that his title to be called a wise man lay in the 
fact that he knew that he knew nothing. 

The great question now to be addressed to our soul is: 
Are we humble? “Humility is one of the most difficult of 
virtues, both to attain and to ascertain. It lies close upon the 
heart itself, and its tests are exceedingly delicate and subtle.” 
The ancients had not the idea, and had no word to express it. 
The term "humilitas" with the Latin people was а term of 
reproach. Many counterfeit humility. They affect a low 
position, while they cherish an idea of their own importance. 
They will condescend to an inferior, because it is an evidence 
of good breeding, and the eye of man will approve it. It is 
modesty, a winning virtue, a gracious charm of deportment. It 
inspires propriety in deportment, refinement in conduct. It is 
perfectly compatible with pride, for there is no interior 
abdication of what pride may move a man to repute himself to 
be. True humility is to relinquish in our very heart of heart 
the false idea of the importance of self; not relinquish the idea 
of the importance of self, but the false zdea of the importance 
and prerogatives of self, to feel our true rank and place in the 
scale of being. 

But greater than the humility manifested by the 
Centurion’s words is the faith of his soul by them revealed. 
The Lord Jesus had consented to go down to his house, and 
was in fact on the way thither, when the centurion meets him, 
and says in effect: ‘Why should you go down to my house? 
The infinitude of thy power is not subject to space. Thou 
needest not go to the place where the effect is to be wrought, 
for thy power filleth the universe. I come at а partial 
realization of thy power by contrasting it with mine. I am 
a man clothed with a little authority, a mere subaltern 
in the army. My power is subordinate, limited, small. But 
yet I am obeyed by my soldiers and servants. But thou 
art the sovereign Lord of Heaven and earth. Above thee 
there is no higher power, and with thee is all power. And 
as I, poor, weak man, can command, and obtain obedience, 
much more canst thou command the universe and all its 
forces, and be obeyed.” 
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The words convey one of the finest expressions of faith 
ever uttered. Jesus was a reader of hearts, and he saw that the 
words were a true expression of the man’s thought, and turning 
to the throngs that followed him he openly proclaimed that the 
faith of this alien was greater than he had found in Israel. 

The Lord here compares like with like. Hence there is 
no question of comparing the faith of the centurion with the 
faith of the Blessed Virgin. Hers was greater. No mere 
creature of earth can rightly be compared to her in any 
perfection. By her matchless prerogative of Mother of God, 
she, in a certain sense, left the plane of ordinary creatures; and 
when men are compared with men, she is exempt and raised 
above the subjects of comparison. ‘The Lord therefore merely 
says that in his public life among the chosen people of God, he 
had found no faith so firm and absolute as that possessed and 
proclaimed by the Centurion. 

Both Evangelists concur in declaring that Jesus wondered, 
&Üaópacev, at the sublime faith of the Centurion. Wonder is a 
feeling arising from the perception of something new, strange 
and unknown. Preceding knowledge of anything precludes 
wonder thereat. Now as Christ possessed all knowledge, it, at 
first sight, seems strange that he should wonder at this faith. 
But we must remember that the men who wrote down this 
event had not the intention to employ dialectical subtilties. 
They wrote plain words, according to the vulgar conception of 
things. What they wished to say was that the look, words, and 
general bearing of Jesus indicated surprise. Neither does this 
indicate simulation in Jesus. The event in very truth was of 
a nature to cause wonder. ‘The faith was marvellous, and the 
man was an alien. 'The divine harmony between the divine 
and human natures in the person of Jesus Christ allowed the 
human nature to act naturally, and acting naturally it 
marvelled at the actual existence of a truth that by infused 
knowledge was already known by the soul of Christ. It is not 
enough to say that this is дама! to understand; it is zmposszble 
to understand. It isa part of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

Jesus now utters a terrible prophecy. Тһе faith of the 
Centurion was a noble specimen of the faith which the cause of 
Christ was to receive among the gentile nations. And as the 
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Lord by his omniscience looked down through the ages of time, 
he saw, and foretold the formation of the Church throughout 
the gentile world, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

The designation of the Orient and the Occident as the 
places whence the many should come to sit in the kingdom 
of Heaven, simply means the nations of the earth in 
contradistinction to the chosen people whose proper land was 
Palestine. 

Yahveh founded in Abraham and his seed the chosen 
people of the first alliance. Abraham by his great faith merited 
to be considered the father of all believers. His son Isaac and 
grandson Jacob were also faithful to the covenant of Yahveh, 
and the promises made to Abraham were confirmed to them. 
To them was promised an inheritance, and after centuries of 
waiting it was given. But this earthly inheritance was only a 
` type of the everlasting inheritance which these were to receive. 
It is true, that at the time that Christ spoke, not even these 
holy patriarchs had been admitted to the Beatific Vision, for 
Christ was the first-born of the dead. But these fathers of 
Israel were entitled to Heaven, and their detention in Limbo 
could not have been a state of punishment. They simply had 
to wait for Christ to open the way to Heaven. Hence Christ 
speaks of them as though they were already in Heaven. His 
words canonize these three holy men. It was a forcible way to 
address a Jew. They gloried in their Abrahamic origin, while 
they were totally deficient in that which made Abraham the 
“friend of God." And Jesus says to them: ‘By faith the 
nations of the world shall become the children of Abraham, as 
Isaac himself was begotten not by the way of human 
generation, but by a miracle wrought in virtue of faith. And 
ye who glory in that ye are of the seed of Abraham, ye who by 
birth had a right to the kingdom of God, ye by unbelief shall 
lose that right, and ye shall be cast into hell, where shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

It is certain that the Lord here speaks of hell He 
represents the kingdom of Heaven under the figure of a banquet 
where the elect of all the nations of the earth sit with the holy 
patriarchs of Israel. Outside is dark and horrid. And the 
children of Israel, who would enter that banquet, are cast forth 
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into the night of eternal death. And the figure represents that 
forth from that awful darkness come weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. The weeping indicates the pain of that existence; the 
gnashing of the teeth denotes the despair of the damned. 

Awful words,—eternity! hell! We shall reserve for a 
future place in our work to treat fully of hell; we shall here 
speak now of the exemplary lesson of the faith of the Centurion. 
It obtained its object. The Centurion had shown great faith in 
believing that the physical presence of Jesus was not necessary 
to work the desired effect. Jesus rewards such faith by healing 
the sick man in the specific way expressed by the Centurion. 
He went not down to the place where the sick man lay, but 
spoke the word, and they who had come out from the house of 
the Centurion, going back, found that the servant was healed in 
the hour in which Jesus had spoken the word. 

Jesus makes the faith of the Centurion the measure of the: 
effect: '"'— as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee." 
This sentence of Jesus is also aimed to teach a grand moral 
lesson. God deals with us as he finds the heart. He gives 
redemption gratis; he gives graces gratis; but he must have 
some return for these benefits; and the degree of our cooperation 
will be the measure of God's rewards. Knowing this, why are 
we content with so little of what God loves in the human soul? 
Why care we not more to grow in faith? for as we have 
believed, so will it be done to us. If our faith has been scanty 
and poor, the reward of God can not be grand and full. 

There is some profit in comparing this Centurion’s conduct 
with the conduct of that king's officer whose son was healed at 
Capharnaum.—John IV. 46—54. The Centurion was anxious 
to relieve Jesus of the necessity of going to the sick man, 
declaring that it would suffice if Jesus would command the 
illness to depart from the absent man; the king's officer is 
importunate in his demands that Jesus should come down 
quickly. The king's officer had less faith than the Centurion. 
He believed in a measure, but his faith did not reach the 
grandeur of conceiving Jesus as the absolute Lord of the 
universe, obeyed by the mighty forces of all nature, as a man in 
authority is obeyed by his servants. Jesus granted the request 
in both cases; but his treatment of both men is different. То 
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the king’s officer he revealed the weakness of his faith, when he 
declared. “Unless ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe”; whereas he extols the faith of the Centurion above 
that of all the people of Israel. Christ worked both miracles ; 
but that in favor of the king’s officer was for the purpose of 
strengthening a weak imperfect faith; while the cure of the 
Centurion’s servant was a reward of a perfect faith. 

No other virtue has received in the Gospels the encomiums 
and promises given to faith. This is just and right. Faith is 
life, supernatural life. The other virtues are vital acts 
proceeding from the vital principle faith. It would be as 
possible for a corpse to walk, or speak, or think, as for a man 
devoid of faith to please God and merit Heaven. Hence does 
St. Paul say that “without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
And the Prophet says: “Тһе just man shall live by faith.” 
Faith is not the whole of the spiritual life; but it is the vital 
principle on which all the spiritual life is built. Now in the 
living organism we find that where the vital spirits abound, 
there is much energy,—an ability, and a disposition to act. So 
it is with the soul. Where faith is strong, good deeds will 
abound. Love will be strong; because faith makes of God and 
Heaven a living thought. It is true that a man can have 
within him a strong principle of life, and yet waste his life. 
He can have the power to act, and yet sit down lazily and do 
nothing. So it is with faith. A man can waste his 
supernatural life. Such would be the man who believed, and 
yet did not execute the good deeds which are necessary for 
salvation. Hence it is an article of Catholic doctrine that faith 
can exist without the other elements of righteousness; but the 
proposition is not convertible. A man can not live in the 
supernatural order without faith. 

Now faith being such an excellent thing, it is one of the 
strange mysteries of this curious existence of ours, that we give 
no more attention to have faith, and to preserve faith. A great 
cause of lack of faith is voluntary ignorance. Faith can not be 
had without a certain application of the mind. Few of us give 
serious thought to know God as we may best apprehend him in 
this world. With the many, the few elementary truths instilled 
into the mind in early childhood are all the religious capital 
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that they possess. With this slight provision they go out upon 
the great sea of the world’s life, to be buffeted by the waves of 
falsehood and sin, and soon there is discoverable in them 
evidence that the principles of the world have invaded their 
soul. The world of the soul becomes an abstraction. Faith 
teaches that the great thought of human life should be: God 
is;andIam. But they substitute the falsehood: Matter is; 
and pleasure is pleasant. Faith teaches that everything that 
comes to an end is worthless to the human soul, because it can 
not come to an end; and these worldly Christians in all things 
give precedence to the concerns of this life. Faith teaches that 
fifty years hence all things to which we now give time and 
thought and labor will have passed like the baseless fabric of a 
dream, and we shall be alone before God, and before us 
eternity; and these men cling to the prizes of this present 
life, as though they were the supreme good. When we 
contrast the service which the world receives, with the service 
which God receives, we wonder how God can be pleased with 
his people. 

Tell me, O Christian, is there any leading theme of your 
life which receives so little living thought as the God who 
created you? You perhaps attend divine worship on Sunday, 
and you say prayers; but is there a soul-communion between 
God and you? Do you live with a consciousness that you are 
always in the divine presence? Do you not perhaps like Israel 
honor God only with your lips, or perhaps like the Athenians, 
build an altar to the unknown God? Your grandest attribute 
15 mind. Without that you were as the beast of the field. ‘The 
noblest act of the mind is to know God, and yet you know him 
not. You prefer the low plane, where you and the brute meet 
оп a common level, to the estate of angels. The poor savage of 
this land gave to the white explorers purest gold in exchange 
for painted tinsel and hollow glass: and you do worse; you 
give God, Heaven, eternal life, for the transient things which 
pass like the snow before the face of the sun. 

Men live as though this world were the grand reality, and 
their religion only a dream, ог an untruth. The thoughts of 
such men will be what Plato calls mortal thoughts; they will 
be bounded by the horizon. 
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The world was always the enemy of the elect; but its 
prevalence has grown greatly since the thought and labor of 
man have invented so many things that increase sensible 
pleasure. And we who are commanded to hate this reprobate 
world, really love it, and live its life, while we weakly hold to 
Christ at the same time. We have no faith ora very weak 
faith, because our way of life generates in our souls conditions 
which render a being incapable of faith. Faith is not of our 
making. It is God's best gift to man; but we have control of 
the conditions which foster it, or exclude it. 

And these defects, of which I speak, are found in Catholics. 
Of the condition of non-Catholics, let one of their own teachers 
make the arraignment. “ For a very large class," he says, “the 
Church furnishes opportunity for a pleasant social life, which is 
in no way different from the social life of amiable intelligent 
people out of the Church ; that is, there is nothing distinctively 
religious about it. For this class all the barriers and 
distinctions between the Church and the world have been 
removed. Church work for them, in all its forms, is a kind of 
sacred amusement. Public worship, with its pulpit oratory, 
and modern Church music is an esthetic entertainment. They 
have developed a religion which is not religious. They have 
learned how to be Christians, according to their meaning, 
without self-denial, or any abridgment of the pleasures, pursuits, 
or ambitions of people who acknowledge no religious 
obligations. . . . . They do not believe the creeds which 
they subscribe when they join the church, and generally make 
no secret afterward of their doubt or disbelief respecting various 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity." 

Such religion can move a man to no act of self-renunciation. 
They practise: religion simply because it heightens the 
enjoyment of this life. Morality and social propriety add to 
the refined pleasures of this life; and thus they content 
themselves with the natural order, having no thought or desire 
of а supernatural order. As the means of physical enjoyment 
and social comfort increase, the thought and desire of the 
supernatural dies out of society, and the world of the senses 
absorbs all man’s thought. Such is the world in which we 
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live. A perverse world, a dangerous world. And from Heaven 
comes the warning voice of Paul: “Апа be not fashioned 
according to this world." 

Faith enters into the life of man like the purest sunlight 
amidst the mist and fogs of this low land. And when it is 
strong and right, it lights up man's whole life, banishes the 
gloom of sorrow and death, and emancipates him from the 
serfdom of matter. 

Very wisely the Church in her liturgy places the noble 
words of the Centurion in the mouth of the believing Christian 
who receives under the forms of bread and wine the glorified 
body and blood of the Incarnate God. Happy the Christian 
who, while he utters these words, conceives in his heart the 
faith and humility of the Centurion. 
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LI. 


II. And it came to pass 
soon afterwards, that he went 
to a city called Naim; and his 
disciples went with him, and a 
great multitude. 


12. Now when he drew 
near to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was carried out 
one that was dead, the only 
son of his mother, and she was 
a widow: and much people of 
the city was with her. 


I3. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her: Weep 
not. 


14. And he came nigh and 


touched the bier: and the 
bearers stood stil And he 
said: Young man, I say unto 


thee: Arise. 
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15. And he that was dead 
sat up, and began to speak. 
And he gave him to his 
mother. 


16. And fear took hold on 
all: and they glorified God, 
saying: A great prophet is 
arisen among us: and God 
hath visited his people. 


17. And this report went 
forth concerning him in the 
whole of Judzea, and all the 
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In the eleventh verse we find the reading év rọ 695 in А, 
eee ВМХ Г, АНА, еба: М Ср К.М; 
S, П, et al. have єм тд 675. ‘Though the second reading has іа 
its favor the authority of the Syriac, Gothic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, we are persuaded, from intrinsic and 
extrinsic evidence, that the first reading is to be preferred. In 
the eleventh verse many codices add txavoi: it is omitted by М, 
B, D, F, L, and Z. 

The name of the city, near whose gates this event took 
place, is written in the Greek text Май. No such city is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It seems more probable that 
the name of the city was 0793 from 072, signifying that which 
is beautiful. The site of the city must have been in Galilee: 
all the preceding and subsequent narration deals with the 
Savior’s work in Galilee. The tradition of the East assigns as 
the site of this miracle a little village at the foot of the northern 
slope of the little Hermon. The village is distant from 
Nazareth a journey of about two hours and a quarter on 
horseback. It consists of a few wretched huts of semi-savage 
creatures. The Franciscans have erected here a chapel upon 
the traditional site of the miracle. 

We have now to examine the miracle in all its bearings, to 
determine its full significance, and the motives which the Lord 
had in view in performing it. 
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In the first place, let us examine the circumstances of the 
miracle. It is in a public place before the gates of the city. 
Doubtless the city of Naim of that day was far different from 
the Naim of to-day. Great multitudes of the city were in the 
funeral cortege; for the hearts of the people were moved with 
pity for the widow bereft of her only son. Many disciples of 
the Lord were there also. Тһе man was dead. Мапу had seen 
him die; multitudes had seen him after death. The usages 
and customs of the Jews had been observed in his obsequies. 
They had mourned over him, prepared him for burial; and now 
they were on the way to bury him. The Lord had not been in 
the city; he came upon the procession by chance; there could 
have been no collusion with intent to defraud. 

. The multitudes following the corpse and the disciples of 
the Lord were competent witnesses of the fact. Itis certain 
that in the divine wisdom it was so disposed that this great 
number of witnesses should be present at the miracle; for it was 
to be one of the great proofs of the divinity of Christ and 
therefore it must be incontestable. By divine prevision the 
Savior so regulated his action that the event, which happened 
by chance as far as depended on second causes, was by him 
ordained to a definite object. 

Then we must look at the circumstances that invest the 
objects of Christ's merciful action. It is a scene well calculated’ 
to evoke in man the feeling of pity and compassion. In fact, it 
seems that the singularly sad character of the event caused to 
assemble such a large portion of the city's inhabitants. The 
only son of a widow was dead. Surely that weeping woman 
was ап object of pity. Helpless, aged, and alone, she was left 
to drag out her years, pining over her buried hopes. 

Death at all times is sad and terrible, but there are times 
when attendant circumstances make it doubly so; and the death 
of this widow's son was certainly one of the saddest of deaths. 

In all the Lord's miracles there is a grand natural fitness 
in the subjects chosen. While ordaining the actions to prove 
his divinity, he, at the same time, chose to act at such times, 
when men might see the eminent wisdom and mercy displayed 
in the effects wrought. The event was of a nature to move 
men to the grand feelings of mercy; and the Lord of the 
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universe stood there with a human heart filled with the highest 
possible degree of the feelings of love and mercy. With him 
was power over life and death. By exercising his power he 
could take away the widow’s grief, and, at the same time, give 
conclusive proof to the world that he was the Son of God. Of 
course, the last mentioned motive was principal, but it 
cooperated harmoniously with the promptings of the Lord’s 
supereminent mercy. 

Thus minded, the Lord approaches the weeping mother 
and says: ‘Weep not.” 

The Lord's words are not like the words of men. The 
words of men are often hollow, meaningless, uttered for effect. 
Огоеуеп if they are honestly and sincerely uttered, they can 
console no deep sorrow, for they have not back of them the 
power to execute the wish expressed. But when the Lord says: 
«Weep not", he conveys to the person addressed the consolation 
that the cause of sorrow is abolished. Not to all who follow 
him does he address these words of consolation by direct 
message, but to all the elect he has promised such effect to be 
wrought in that better future estate which awaits them: 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes."—Apoc. St. 
John, VII. 16. 

'There are souls destined to wait even till that time before 
the Lord shall comfort them ; but the comforting is inevitable, 
if one remains faithful to Christ. Such an effect is well worth 
the waiting for a lifetime to obtain. 

And Jesus placed his hand gently on the shrouded form 
lying on the bier. The unusual majesty of his divine presence 
caused the bearers to stop. All eyes were turned on Jesus. 
Many of that assemblage had heard before of the works of the 
great prophet of Nazareth, but he had not hitherto raised 
any dead. 

. [t must be borne in mind that the Jews, in the time of 
Christ, used no sarcophagus ог coffin іп the burial of the dead. 
The cadaver was embalmed, and invested with its winding-sheet. 
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It was then placed on the bier, a pall was laid over it, and thus 
it was borne to the place of burial. The grave consisted of an 
excavation in the earth, usually on the side of a hill, having an 
opening large enough to admit the body and its bearers. The 
interior of the excavation was made larger, and furnished with 
ledges wide enough to sustain the recumbent body. Very often 
natural caves were used for the burial places of the dead. 
Thus Abraham bought the cave of Machpelah for a place of 
burial. When the funeral cortege was come to the opening of 
the excavation or cave, the pall was removed, and the body, 
enveloped in its winding-sheet, was introduced into the tomb, 
and laid on one of the ledges. It was arranged decently on the 
ledge, the bearers withdrew, and a stone was rolled upon the 
opening, closing it up. The body was soon decomposed; its 
elements returned to nature, and the white bones were left on 
the ledge. Into many of these caves one may enter now, and 
see these bleached and crumbling bones, which have lain there 
for indefinite generations. 

What a splendid preparation for a miracle! ‘The occasion, 
the subject, and the circumstances were fitting. The witnesses 
were there, and the theme was such that the act would leave a 
lasting impression on their minds. 

Jesus directly addresses the prostrate form of the youth: 
“Young man, I say to thee: Arise. And he that was dead sat 
up, and began to speak." 

The Evangelist is careful to declare that the widow’s son 
spoke; thereby to give evidence that he was restored to the 
actual possession of all his powers of body and mind. And 
Jesus delivered him to his awe-stricken mother. The miracle 
had its legitimate effect. The people recognized that Jesus 
acted in the power of God, and the report was spread abroad 
through all the country round about. But that was not the 
only effect. The fact and its lesson have been operating in the 
world ever since. ‘They remain for all the generations of men 
an absolute proof that Jesus is the Son of God. 

How lightly the words sound on our lips! We learned it 
in childhood; we have never questioned it. We profess it in 
the creed every morning and every evening. But how few of 
us realize what such truth really imports to us? Jesus is the 
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Son of God, and he is also the Son of Mary, and he is my 
brother; he is the Son of God, and he has lived the life of man. 
It was good that God should give to the world the laws of 
righteousness; but it was better that God should live the perfect 
life of righteousness before the eyes of men, that the abstract 
law might be backed by its concrete reflection in the life of the 
perfect man. This Jesus did; not in a station high and 
unattainable to the mass of the people, but down on the plane 
of the poor, in the stable at Bethlehem, in the artisan’s 
workshop at Nazareth, in the wilderness with the wild beasts, 
eating a piece of bread at the well of Samaria, in the humble 
homes of the poor, preaching to poor peasants, and sharing their 
life. And he has asked us to follow him. Не has not merely 
given us a system of commands to execute, but he has given us 
his divine life for a model of all that is good in human 
life. As the loving mother first tastes of the food that she 
administers to her babe, to see if it be in every way fit for the 
delicate being which she loves, so Jesus has first experienced 
all the weight and the bitterness of the things to be borne by 
his followers. 

The magnetism of Napoleon made men oblivious of 
danger, careless of life, patient amid fearful hardships, intensely 
energetic in action. And what was Napoleon? and what could 
he give his followers? А cruel, unscrupulous, ambitious man, 
upholding no moral principle; a man who left the starved and 
frozen bodies of his devoted followers strewn along the plains of 
Russia in that dreadful retreat from Moscow. And our leader 
is the Son of God, absolutely good, infinitely lovable, absolutely 
veracious, infinitely powerful. By every motive that ought to 
sway mind and heart he has merited my love of him, and 
devotion to his cause. His cause is infinitely just, infinitely 
merciful; it is the cause of allthat is good against all that is 
wrong. Не can not fail, for he has the power that made the 
universe, and I can not fail, if I follow him. I must suffer 
some things, it is true; because I am following a leader who 
carries a cross, and who conquers by the cross; and I am invited 
to do likewise. І сап not fail; and every suffering is a victory 


under the standard of Jesus. 
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Christ has made to his followers brilliant promises. The 
mind of man is mighty in conception. Its range is vast. It 
can sweep across time and space, and create infinite creations in 
the ideal order; and yet: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him."— I. Cor. II. 9. 

If a man were to say: ‘The inheritance of the followers of 
Christ, as set forth in the doctrine of Christ, is too grand to be 
credible, he would err; but yet his statement would be 
reasonable. But that a man should hold with firm faith what 
Christ is, and what Christ has promised to his followers, and yet 
remain indifferent and cold in his religious life, and live the life 
of the world, giving to the world the substance of his time and 
thought, and to religion the scraps and odd ends,—this is 
indeed a strange and fatal folly that has deeply invaded the 
lives of men. How many days have we spent of which we 
must truthfully say that in them we have not thought anything, 
or said anything, or done anything that made for Christ? We 
receive the doctrine of Christ early in life, we may never reject 
it, but we stow it away as a kind of sacred relic, and we live the 
life of the world, as though our hopes were in nowise different 
from those of the pagan. 

Another lesson which may legitimately be drawn from the 
present account is the immense benefit of the power of Jesus іп 
its relation to us. Human life has many needs, and is exposed 
to many dangers. The attainment of the kingdom of Heaven 
is a grand and arduous achievement. Many strong agencies are 
operating against us. The world isa strong opposing agency, 
Satan is a powerful adversary, and we are impeded by the 
perverse law of our own members. We can not succeed 
without help, and that help must come from Heaven through 
the Son of God. If we fail, we lose everything; and if we win 
we gain everything. It may be decided within a day what our 
eternity shall be. For every one of us this tremendous issue is 
pending. Every day we see around about us men dying, who 
have lost the aim of life, who have lost all. And what are we 
doing? living the life of the world, advocating the false views 
of an apostate world's philosophy, planning and scheming for 
property or position, gratifying the senses, serving Mammon or 
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Belial And we could have for the asking the friendship, the 
help, the protection of the Son of God. Verily we are worse 
than the base Indian who “throws a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe." 

At our disposal is an infinite power, the power of the Son 
of God, the power that raised the widow's son, the power that 
made Heaven and earth. If I dispose myself so that power can 
work for me, Iam saved, no being can prevent my salvation ; 
and my salvation means endless life and happiness above the 
power of thought in Heaven: and yet I am thinking of other 
things, and am a stranger to the Son of God, who died for me. 

Finally, as the widow's son died, and was borne out to 
burial, so must I die, and be borne on that last sad journey. I 
can not hope that the Son of God will meet my funeral cortege, 
and say to me: Arise. Many widows’ sons died in Judæa 
while Christ was on earth, but to only one did hesay:  Arise. 
Christ's object was not merely to prolong a human life, or to 
take away human sorrow. His object was to prove that he was 
the Son of God, that by that truth the world might be saved. 
For this grand scope, he selected a few fit subjects оп which to 
operate, and the widow's son was one of these. I can not 
expect a miraculous return to this life, but there will come a 
day when I shall hear his voice, “for the hour cometh in which 
all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth."—]ohn V. 28. I shall arise at his voice more essentially 
than did the widow's son at Naim; for he arose, only to be 
preserved in life for some time longer, and then to die; but I 
shall arise to die no more. Shall I arise unto the resurrection 
of life or unto the resurrection of judgment? What am I doing 
now to insure the resurrection of life? O ye mortals, who love 
life, why prize ye not everlasting life? Ye, whose hearts are so 
fixed to a few brief years of a troubled, careworn life, can ye not 
fasten your hearts to that blessed life in which sorrow, pain, and 
death shall have no part? 
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айтди ot dvOpes, єітау: ‘lwavns 


Парауємдиємої бё pos 


о Ваттістђѕ üméaTe&Xev ђиӣѕ 
A ^ ГА \ 3 ij , , 

mpos сё, Aéyov: Lv ei о épxo- 

Levos, À dXXov просдокфиєм; 
2I. 


рапєусєу TONKS ATO voa ov kai 


"Би ёкєйтр т) Фра éle- 


растіуфу Kal птпуєураташу TO- 


упрфу, Kat TupArois  поМЛоїз 
3 ГА , 
éxapíaaro В\ётєш. 

22. Kai  àmoxpiÜeis єїтєу 


avTois: ILopevÜéevres atrayyeiNate 
? , ^ м \ , ГА 
lodvp à єідєтє каї ткоусатє: 
X > / \ 
тифМої ауа В\єтоусиу, xoXoi Te- 
pitratovowy, №єтро! кадар борта, 
kai кофої йкоўоџисіу, уєкрої ёүєі- ` 
\ , ГА 
рота, TO xol єдалууєм (богтаї. 


K M , / , ^ 
ab Pakaplos €oTLV, OS 


23. 
ба» a скаудамобі èv épo(. 

24. 'AmeA0dvrov бё | тфи 
ayyéXov "Їфамоу, npEato Xéyev 
mpòs Tos ÓxXovs пгєрі 'lodvov: 
Ті єбаулвате eis ijv Єрпиом Oedo- 
асда; avéwou 


t e N 
каХхашом зто 


/ 
TANEVO LEVOV ; 
25. 'AAXAà ті ёёу\датє iðeiv; 
avopwrov v parakois ipaTíows 
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Л > ^ e A 
uévov; i60) oi Tà paħarà фороби- 


9 ~ ~ 
TES êv TOIS око T@Y Basidov. 


9. 'AAAà ті євтумватє, тро- 
фтіттри ideiv; val Xéyo viv xai 
періссдтєром трофзутоу. 


IO. Odtes | Єстій тєрї ov 
тёуралтгтаа: "бод éyo йтостємло 
Tov фууємдиу Mov трд просотоу 
cov 05 KaTacKevacer THY Odd” 


y / 
cov Єшпгросбеу cov. 


9 ^ , € ^ *, 
II. "Анти Ау vpiv, ovk 
Єутууєртаї év yevynTtots yuvaik®v 

/ , L ^ e 
peítov '"Iodvvov tov Ваттісто?: 


/ 


t a / > = 

0 òè pukporepos èv TH Bacirela 

тфи ойрамби ueí(tov avroU ёстір. 
12. "Amo бе тпиєрби 


^ ^ ^ У 
`Тоаруоо то? Ваттістой Ews арті 


TOV 
^ A , 
7 BaciXe(a TOY ovpavav Віайєтаї 
M ^ e , > 4 
каї Віастаї артабойсім auTwv. 


I3. 


\ M , е/ 9 [4 э 
Kal б vemos ёо 'leavvov ётро- 


IIdvres yap ot трофӯтаг 
/ 
фітєисам. 


14. Kale OéXere бваєвай, 
aités éotw "Hrelas 0 pédAXwv 


épxea Oat. 
15. 'O буди фта àkovéro. 
16. Tin бё бдошо® т?р 
€ з ^ 
yeveay тайтти; opoia  écTiv 


/ , > ^ > 
тааё{о& KaOnpévors Фу Tails ayo- 
pais, à тротфауобута ois érépois, 

17. 
^ ^ g 3 , 
фий» kai ойк друтсасве, eOpnvn- 
M > > ГА 
саџєу Kat ок екдфаєбе. 


Aéyouow: | Ніймусареу 
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3 
тифієсиємом; бод, of бу ipa- 
^ , / \ kel e. 
тісиФ Фибобо xal трифӯ йтар- 
> A , > Га 
XovTes, êv tots Bacirelo єісір. 
> ^ 
26. "Алла ті Єбуулвате ібєїи; 
T 2 N lA ^ 
профітти; val, Xéye jpiv, kai 
тєріссдтєроу mpodyrou, 
27. пері ob 
, S , б М > / N 
yeypaT Tau; Iod, àzroo TéXA0 Tov 
У , 
ay'yeXov pov трд просгаютоу соу, 
^ 
0$ KaTacKevace: THY Oddy cov 


Oros ёстир, 


€urpocÓév cov. 

28. Лєую vuiv, pellov èv 
уєууптоїс yuvaixav 'Iedvov о?дєіѕ 
ёст: 0 бё шкротєроѕ бу тӯ Ba- 
ciXeía тої Өєо?, peifov айтод 


ёстір. 


29. 


^ е A 
каї ot тм фуд, ediKalwoay TOY 


Kai mâs б dads йкойсаз, 


N 
Geor, Barrio Oévres тд Batic pa 
"Iedvov. 


30. 
ошко THY BovAnv Tov Өєо? йбе- 

> е ^ ^ 7 
тусал eis EavTOS, ил) 8алттис@е›- 
TES UT’ айтой, 


Ой бе Фарісаїої каї ot 


\ 
31. Tím оду дшоюста ovs 
A A £: 
йибраттоїо THS 'yeveds тамттв; 
kai тйл єїсйу 6.0101; 
32. 


^ ^ N 
тоїз ёу ayopa raĝnpévois, Kat 


"Ороюі єєп Tardis 


A ^ y © 
тросфамодсти GAANAOS, й Xéye : 
> , е ^ N > > io 
Німісамем ушр, kat ovk ру?) 
Kal ойк 


cache: ёдртутђсаџєи 


ёк\ћа?сатє. 
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18. "HdGev yap Iwavvns phre 
, ГА , ГА ' , А 
ёсӨіоу unre mrívav, kai Xéyovaw : 
Aatpomov бує. 


19. "НМбем б Tics тод avOpw- 
тоу ёсбіоу, kai wivwy Kal Aéyou- 
"бод, дибратоє фатоє Kai 
TeAwvav díXos Kal 
edixarwOn 1) 


ol: 
OLVOTOTNS, 
ашартоћ@у, Kal 
copia ато тёр épyev (Tékvov) 
аўт. 

і. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had made an end 
of commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples, he departed thence to 
teach and preach in their 
cities. | 

2. Now when John heard 
in the prison the works of the 
Christ, he sent by his disciples, 
and said unto him: 


3. Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we for another? 


4. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: Со your way 
and tell John the things which 
ye do hear and see: 


LUKE VII. 18—35. 


33. "Кмирибеи yap 'Iodvys о 
Ваттист?ѕ, ш) світи йртоу рлутє 
mivwv oivov, kai Мбуєтє: Aapo- 
тоу X«L. 

34. `Ел\ибєу о Tiòs 


йидратоц, Єсбіти Kat 


тої 
Tivo : 
kai Xéyere: "Їбом, avOpwrros payos 
kai оіуототіз, pidos тємФуфи 
Kal дашартах би. 
"Lo ШЕШШ 
ATO таутоу TOV TEKVOV AUTH. 
18. And the disciples of 
John told him of ali these 
things. 


Kal Фбікаьбт 7 copia 


1g. And John calling unto 
him. two of his disciples sent 
them to the Lord, saying: 
Art thou he that cometh, or 
look we for another? 


20. And when the men 
were come unto him, they said : 
John the Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee, saying: Art thou 
he that cometh, or look we for 
another? 


21. Inthat hour he cured 
many of diseases and plagues 
and evil spirits; and on many 
that were blind he bestowed 
sight. 


22. And he anwered and 
said unto them: Go your way - 
and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; the blind 


Matt. XI. і--19; Luke VII. 18—35. 


5. The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 

6. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


7. And as these went their 
way, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning 
John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a 
teed shaken with the wind? 


8. But what went ye out 
for to see? a man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they 
that wear soft raiment are in 
king’s houses. 


g. But what went ye out 
to see? а prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 

10. ‘This is he, of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


II. Verily I say unto you: 
Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than he. 
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receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


23. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


24. And when the mes- 
sengers of John were departed, 
he began to say unto the mul- 
titudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness 
to behold? a reed shaken with 
the wind? 


25. But what went ye out 
to see? a man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold, they who 
are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in king’s 
courts. 

26. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 

27. This is he of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


28. Isay unto уои: Among 
them that are born of women 
there is none greater than John: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 
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12. And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. 


13. For all the Prophets 
and the Law prophesied until 
John. 


14. And if ye are willing 
to receive it, this is Eliah, 
who is to come. 


15. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


16. But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? It is 
like unto children sitting in 
the marketplaces, who call 
unto their fellows, 


17. And say: We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance; 
we wailed, and ye did not 
mourn. 


18. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they 
say: He hath a devil. 


19. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they 
say: Behold, a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! And 
wisdom is justified by her 
children. 


МАТТ. XI. 1—19; LUKE VII. 18—35. 


29. And all the people 
when they heard, and the pub- 
licans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 


30. But the Pharisees and 
the lawyers rejected for them- 
selves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of him. 


31. Whereunto then shall 
I liken the men of this genera- 
tion, and to what are they like? 


32. They are like unto 
children that sit in the market- 
place, and call one to another ; 
who say: We piped unto 
you, and ye did not dance; we 
wailed, and ye did not weep. 


33. For John the Baptist is 
come eating no bread пог 
drinking wine; and ye say: 
He hath a devil. 

34. The Son of man’ 15 
come eating and drinking ; and 
yesay: Behold,a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! 


35. And wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 


There is an important variant in the second verse of the 


text of Matthew. 
pabnrav. 


| М, В, С", D, Р, 7, A, 33, 124 have бій тд» 
This is approved Бу Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
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Hort. It is also followed by the Syriac, Armenian and Gothic 
versions. We find the reading 8o rôv wabnrdy in С", E, F, G, 
K, L, М, S, U, У, X, Г, П, et а]. This reading is followed by 
some of the codices of the Vetus Itala, and by the Vulgate, 
Coptic, and Ethiopian versions Now we know from the 
parallel passage of Luke, VII. 19, that the disciples sent by 
John the Baptist to Christ were two. But still we believe that 
the original reading of Matthew was &d for the following 
reasons. If in the beginning the reading úo had stood іп 
Matthew, no sciolist would have changed it. There would have 
been no motive to change the plain and concordant reading évo 
into the harsh reading ба. But on the other hand, it is easy to 
see how the copyists seeing the harsh idiom діа, and perceiving 
that it differed from Luke, corrected the fancied error, and made 
the texts agree. It is evident that the use of 8а in this 
predication is a Hebraism. 

In the eighth verse of Matthew we find paraxois tparias 
EORR IPAG IRE LM RS UV XT, A, Il;et'al- This 
reading is followed by the Syriac versions, and by the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. "Iuaríos is omitted 
by М, В, D, 7, and 47, and this reading is followed by many 
codices of the Vetus Itala, by the Vulgate, and some Fathers. 
It is a matter of no importance, since the term must be 
understood where it is not expressed. 

In the ninth verse the order of the two terms is mpopýryv 
iev in W*, B, Z. Origen and Chrysostom approve this 
reading, as also the critics Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In 
all the other authorities the order of the two terms 15 reversed, and 
their authority is corroborated by the parallel passage of Luke. 

In the tenth verse ydp is omitted by М, B, D, 7; it is 
expressed by all the other uncial codices. "The other authorities 
are about equally divided for and against it. 

In the fifteenth verse B, D, 32 and K omit axovew. 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort also omit it. The other 
authorities all retain it, and it is found in the parallel passages 
of Mark and Luke. 

In the sixteenth verse of Matthew, D has év т) ayopa. This 
reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. The plural ayopais 
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is found in B, &, Z, et al. In many codices we find in the same 
verse the reading тоїѕ érépos: in С, 5, U, V, we find rois 
éraípos which is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. 

In the second member of the seventeenth verse many 
codices insert vuiv, but it is omitted by М, B, D, and Z. 

In the roth verse of Matthew a very important variant 
exists. The reading épyev is found in М, В", and 124. It is 
followed by the Coptic and Peshito versions, and is endorsed by 
Tischendorf. B°, and nearly all the other uncial codices have 
тбкуфу, which is followed by the Vulgate, the Syriac of Cureton, 
the Gothic, the Ethiopian, and the best codices of the 
Armenian. This reading is also endorsed by Origen, 
Chrysostom, and other Fathers. We shall give our opinion of 
the various readings in the exegesis of the verse. 

In the roth verse of the text of Luke, B, L, R, and Z have 
mpos Tov Куру: the others have pos tov `зсоди. In the 
same verse, В L, В, and Z have érepov, where the others have 
Хм. 

In the 28th. verse of Luke; A, ЕС, H, 5,1)» САБЫ 
et al., add трофэттѕ, and Ваттісто?й. The Vulgate, Peshito, and 
Gothic versions follow this reading. In the 32nd verse of Luke 
B, М", and т have the reading à Aéye. This is endorsed by 
Westcott and Hort. The other codices have Aéyovres or xai 
Aéyovocuv. 

The status of things which these passages of Scripture 
describe is plainly this. John is in prison by order of Herod 
Antipas. His earthly career is over. As we shall read later 
on, he will be murdered in that same prison, to please the whim 
of a dancing girl. We are firmly persuaded that it had been 
revealed to John that he was not to go forth from his prison 
alive. St. Paul’s approaching death was revealed to him; and 
we read that such revelation was made to very many other 
saints, and we believe a fortiori that it would be made to that 
exceedingly noble type of sainted manhood, John the Baptist. 
Moved by this prophetic knowledge, John is mainly concerned 
to affiliate his followers to the Christ, for whom he had been the 
herald. While things are thus with the Baptist, Jesus is 
conducting an intensely active career of preaching and 
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miracle-working in the cities of Galilee. These cities are called 
in the text of Matthew “their cities”; and the pronoun plainly 
refers not to the disciples, but to the men of Galilee. 

It is evident from the text, and also from Mark, VI. 21; 
that John was not kept close prisoner. His disciples were 
permitted to visit him, and from these he learns of the great 
works of the Lamb of God, whom he had baptized in the 
Jordan. Thereupon John elects two of his disciples, and sends 
them to Jesus to ask of him a plain definitive statement 
concerning his divinity: ‘Art thou he that is to come, or are 
we to look for another?" 

Very fitly is the Messiah called “he that is to come, 6 
épxópevos." This term finds a scriptural basis in Genesis 
SLX. то; Ezechiel] XXL 27; Ps. CXVIII. 26, єїс. For 
centuries God's predestined ones had looked forward to that 
coming one as the sole comforting hope іп a world given over 
to sin and death. 

We come now to the main point at issue: What was John's 
motive in sending his disciples to ask Jesus the aforesaid 
question? This 15 one of the very difficult questions of the 
Gospels. A great deal has been written upon it, most of which it 
is neither pleasant nor profitable toexamine. We shall therefore 
only take up and examine some of the leading opinions. 

It was the opinion of Tertullian that John had fallen into 
the state of doubt concerning the character of Jesus, and that in 
the perplexity of his doubt, he sent this embassy to seek greater 
evidence from Jesus. Lamy and Mansel adopt this opinion, 
The common opinion of Protestant commentators is that John 
was sorely tried by temptations against faith during his long 
imprisonment; and they believe that the sending of the 
embassy is an evidence of his wavering. They point to the 
precedent of Moses, who after the grandest manifestations ої 
God’s existence and power, after having conversed with Yahveh 
on Sinai, even he doubted in the striking of the rock in the 
desert Schegg and Schanz, though they speak guardedly, 
seem to incline to this opinion. 

We deem it our first duty to refute this opinion, which 
seems to us false and pernicious, and which robs John of all the 
glory which by all proofs is the Baptist’s due. He was a man 
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sent by God to give testimony of the light; of what worth was. 
his testimony, if he himself doubted? The Spirit of God told 
him that Jesus was the Christ, and the revelation had been 
confirmed by the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove at the baptism of Christ. On former occasions, when the 
disciples of John discussed with him the character of Jesus, 
‘there is no accent of doubt in his words, as he declares that 
Jesus is the bridegroom, and he himself only the friend of the 
bridegroom. And, moreover, the occasion that prompted John 
to send the embassy to Jesus was the intelligence of Jesus’ 
wonderful works, which had come to John in prison, and which 
was certainly of a nature to confirm his existing faith. Finally, 
the eulogy of John by Jesus himself, uttered after the departure 
of the embassy, would be absurd, if John had doubted. 
For doubt in the mind of John, after the evidence accorded him, 
would have been grievous sin; and Jesus could not have praised 
so highly any man who, at the very moment of receiving the 
praise, had given evidence of the most terrible doubt. 

The doubt of Moses furnishes no reasonable foundation for 
the aforesaid opinion. It is true that Moses was moved by 
some degree of doubt in striking the rock at the waters of 
Meribah. For this doubt he was not permitted to enter the 
promised land, but died in the Mountains of Moab. But in the 
first place, the doubt of Moses did not regard the existence of 
God, or the existence of God’s attributes. But seeing the 
widespread iniquity of his people, he feared that perhaps 
Yahveh might not exercise his power in a miraculous way to 
give drink to an unbelieving people. It was one of those 
peculiar conditions of the mind which is compatible with full 
faith in all the essentials of religion. And Moses’ punishment 
was in reality slight. He fulfilled his mission, and God took 
him before his entry into the promised land; but he saw that 
land, and knew that he had fulfilled his mission. His taking 
off before entering the land was a mere trifle. He had lived 
the full span of man's life, and he was not rejected by God. 

Moses is a type of the Old Law; Palestine is a type of 
Heaven; Joshua is a type of Jesus the Redeemer. 'The Old 
Law conducted the chosen seed through the dreary desert of the 
centuries of paganism that preceded the Redemption, but it 
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.could not bring man into а full possession of life. It stopped 
at the entrance to Heaven, and the second Joshua brought man 
_ through baptism, of which the Jordan is the type, into the 
inheritance of the sons of God. | 

Now the case of John is different. Had he entertained the 
doubt of which they speak, he would have been guilty of a 
doubt which attacks the very foundation of the New Covenant ; 
he would have been guilty of a doubt that would have rendered 
his mission abortive; for he was a voice sent by God to testify 
to men that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God; and if the 
voice itself became uncertain, how should it beget faith in 
others, while itself doubted? Wherefore we conclude that 
every attempt to expound the passage must admit as a first 
principle that John the Baptist was not moved by any personal 
doubt concerning the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

There remains but one way to explain the action of John; 
and to comprehend it fully, let us in spirit place ourselves in 
the prison with John. Disciples have just come to him, and 
they relate the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth. They have 
not John's faith; they are perplexed to know what manner of 
man this prophet of Galilee is, who is eclipsing the glory of 
their master. There was always a certain party spirit in many 
of the disciples of John, which moved them to look with 
disfavor on the growing fame of Jesus. 

Now John's career was practically over, and he knew it. 
He had been sent to draw men to Jesus, and he had fulfilled his 
mission well His great aim now is to confirm his disciples in 
the following of Christ before leaving them. Апа he 
deliberates within himself how he may best accomplish that 
end. Itis not enough that he knows that Jesus is the Son of 
God, he must make his followers firmly believe it. He has told 
them many a time and oft that such is the truth, but still they 
doubt. Perhaps they complain that Jesus has not clearly 
declared himself to be the Son of God. And John judges it 
best to send representatives of his followers to Jesus that they 
may have a definite proof that he is the Christ. 
| John was not acquainted with all the designs of Jesus. 

They were but little together in life. The veil of mystery that 
enshrouded the life of the Son of God was only partially lifted 
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to John. He himself had evidence enough for his own personal 
faith, but he wished for more for his followers. He knew that 
to men sent to Jesus in his name, Jesus would disclose all that 
was necessary. If he said to them that Jesus was the Christ, 
his words, it is true, would have the weight of a testimony; but 
when we consider the infinite distance that separates earth from 
Heaven, and that this great distance is bridged over by faith 
alone, we must realize what strong supports that bridge must 
have. John could speak and testify to the truth, but the 
testimony of Christ “backed by the sensible and true avouch” 
of the disciples’ eyes would be stronger; and John simply sends 
them to the greater source of truth. John’s action is the action 
of a man absolutely sure of the issue; it is the action of a man 
impatient of the weakness of words to convey a truth, which 
possessed him, and which he would deliver to the whole world. 
In a word, we may conceive of the question being addressed to 
John by his disciples: “15 this Prophet of Galilee the promised 
Messiah?" And John answers: “Со to him in my name; see 
him, hear him; see his works, and ye shall nevermore doubt." 
Finally, the action of John was providential, for it produced one 
more proof in that series of proofs upon which the faith of the 
world rests. 

We have next to deal with the conduct of Jesus towards 
John’s disciples. The more accurate synoptist Luke tells us 
that Jesus at the very time of the coming of the embassy had 
wrought many miracles of healing of all manner of human ills. 
Christ based the authenticity of his mission, and his claim to 
the Sonship of God, not merely upon words. Any man can 
speak words. His words were good, for no man ever spoke as 
he did speak, but he asked not the faith of the world on the 
strength of words alone. He told the world plainly who he 
was, and his mission, and then he confirmed his claim by works 
which no man, nor no spirit can do, unless God be with him. 
Hence to the embassy of John he replies not by words, but asks 
them to receive the testimony of his deeds. Christ says to the 
disciples of John: “Со and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen.” What they had seen related to the works of 
which they had been present witnesses; what they had heard 
related to the things testified to by others who had been 
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eye-witnesses of them. It is quite probable that the Lord 
raised no dead to life before the eyes of these disciples: it is 
quite probable that no lepers were healed in their sight; but 
these deeds were done at other times, before many witnesses, 
and the knowledge of the deeds could be received from many 
Jide digni witnesses. 

In Isaiah, XXXV. 5—6, it had been prophesied that by 
the power of the Messiah “the eyes of the blind should be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstopped", that 
"the lame should leap as а hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing." By the proving force of his works Jesus proved to the 
embassy of John that he was the Christ of prophecy. 

Man desires to know truth, and labors to know truth. He 
will spend years of close persevering study to acquire the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue, or of the science of law or 
medicine, or of civil engineering. But he will not give an hour 
of serious, honest thought to learn aught of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. . 

'Three truths are paramount in the life of man: That God 
the creator exists: "That the soul is immortal and destined for 
eternal life: And that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
Much is dark and obscure in the life of man, but these truths 
are not obscure. Doubt which attacks these is wicked. The 
former two are confirmed by the third. It is the one eternal 
basic truth around which to aggregate and locate all high 
truths. No voice which has come to us from above is as clear, 
and certain as that of Jesus, and he has told us enough so that 
by the aid of faith we may follow him into life. 

Moreover, Jesus points out to the embassy of John the 
Baptist not alone the proofs of his mission, which had already 
been wrought, but the whole series of his wondrous works. 
Some of these they saw ; of some they heard from others ; more 
they would witness, and hear of afterward. What they saw 
and heard of was sufficient to hold them in faith till the 
subsequent miracles should confirm them in the belief that 
Jesus was the Son of God. Hence it is not necessary that Jesus 
at that time should have raised any dead. It was simply 
necessary that his deeds should attest the residence in him of a 
power that could raise the dead, and that this power should at 
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some time accomplish such effect. Jesus wished them simply 
to bear witness to the tenor of his public life, all of which they: 
could not then know, but of which enough could be known to 
judge of the character of the whole. 

It is singularly moving that the Lord Jesus should wish 
the character of his life to be judged from his relations to the 
poor and afflicted. What a lesson to the proud egotism of the 
world! Misery may so invade the life of man that every 
avenue of hope may be stopped save one. The most wretched 
of humanity, if he be turned away from sin, may look straight 
up to Heaven, and see in the merciful Redeemer his friend, a 
friend not oblivious of the pain and sorrow of the poor, but 
holding the best gifts in his hand to be given in a better 
existence, after the purifying fire of tribulation shall have 
purged away what was base alloy, and shall have left the pure 
gold. But on the contrary, how sad is the condition of the 
afflicted man who believes not? The present world has turned 
against him. Мо vision of the future world sustains him; life 
becomes for him an insupportable burden. What is it to live, 
when hope is dead? "Truth moves not the intelligence; the 
heart is hard and without feeling. With a blank fixed stare 
the despairing man looks out upon a greedy, unfeeling world. 
Human voices sound hollow in his ears; no friend consoles 
him. A sense of infinite abandonment seizes upon him. And 
then the journals the next morning tell of one who died by his 
own hand. And this phase of life grows apace, as unbelief and 
discontent fasten themselves upon the people. 

The next element in the discourse that claims our attention 
is the statement of Jesus: ‘Blessed is he who shall find no 
occasion of stumbling in me.” ‘The greatest failure in life is 
the failure to apprehend Christ for what he is, and the failure 
to shape one’s life by that knowledge. Christ came with the 
intention of saving humanity, and with the power necessary to 
accomplish such result. A conspiracy of opposing causes may 
work the defeat of a man’s projects in everything else, save in 
salvation. Here a man can not fail, except by his own fault. 
That fault may exist in many different forms. A man may 
openly protest that he wants to believe, but can not. He 
deceives himself. He is holding something in his heart which 
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excludes faith, and he has not the obedience of faith. Christ 
never abandons humanity. He is in the world to-day to do the 
same thing that he worked tor during the years of his mortal 
life on earth. The same causes oppose him. Man judges by 
the external show of things. The world makes use of this 
characteristic of human souls to lead the poor dupes astray. 
Now mere appearances were against Christ. He professed to 
be the Son of God, and yet he was a man with a man’s natural 
needs and necessities. Не was born of poor parents in a 
humble station; he was a poor artisan’s son. These facts 
caused many to find an occasion of stumbling in him. And 
many did refuse to believe in him, because they knew his 
humble origin. But more than all this, the occasion of the 
stumbling would be the period of his sufferings. It is 
unnecessary to state that the stumbling signifies doubt or 
unbelief in his real Messianic character. The Apostles 
persevered in some kind of trust in the Messiahship of Jesus 
until the tragedy of Calvary was being enacted, and then was 
fulfilled the prediction of the Lord: ‘All ye shall be moved to 
stumble in me this night.” The failure to apprehend the 
character of Jesus in his career of self-abasement was the great 
evil to which mortals were prone; and with terrible emphasis 
does Jesus declare that blessed is the man who is so strong that 
he will not stagger at the “foolishness of the cross." 

The spirit that moved man thus to stagger was the spirit 
of the world. It is not dead. It fails to see the sublime 
grandeur of God’s.action in the humble life of the Church. It 
longs for heroes who are great in the eyes of the world. It 
moves a man to judge by outward appearances. Men filled with 
this spirit would follow Jesus, while he drew from all men 
admiration by his signs and miracles, but when he was mocked 
as a fool, and beaten, and crucified, then they fled from him. 

Christ is identified with his Church; his life is her life. 
If it were fashionable to belong to the Church, if the glory 
reserved for the Church Triumphant were given to the Church 
Militant, men would readily come into her fold. In fact, men 
have invented a certain counterfeit fashion of religion which is 
popular; it is a people’s religion, an age’s religion, and for that 
very reason to be distrusted. The rank and the intelligence, 
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the station and the opulence of the country is professedly with 
this false fashion of religion. A man may go with it without 
self-denial or any personal abiding faith. It condemns 
lawlessness and vulgarity; but in it there is nothing of the 
supernatural, no renunciation of the world. It is a cold soulless 
worldliness in its most insidious form. The Catholic Church is 
not popular. Men try to proclaim that there will be finally a 
great popular going over to the Church. I believe in no such 
event. The spirit of the world is not changing its character; 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of the Church are 
essentially opposed. Oft where men imagine that a popular 
movement is setting in towards the Church, the reality is that 
in individual cases the spirit of the world has so invaded the 
Church that the sharp lines of distinction between the Church 
and the world are obscured, and men draw closer to the Church, 
because they imagine that she is not opposed to their worldly 
ideas. The Church of Christ must go through the phase of 
Christ's mortal life of humiliation, and blessed is the man who 
finds not occasion of stumbling in her. Men have composed 
and dressed out what is the mere natural produce of the human 
heart and called it religion, the religion of the day. They have 
given this product a general coloring taken from Christianity. 
They use words and make professions in the language of 
Scripture. But this is not the religion of Christ. It is а 
pleasant and easy religion; all the terrors of guilt and 
prospective punishment are eliminated. But this is not the 
religion of Christ, which says: “Strait is the gate and 
narrow the way that leads to life, and few there be that find it," 
and we must “strive to enter in at the strait gate." 

Multitudes were present when the embassy came from the 
Baptist | His question and Jesus answer were of a nature 
to move them to believe in Jesus as the Son of God. "The 
messengers from John now take their departure, and then Jesus 
turning to the assembled multitudes in glowing terms praises 
his great precursor, while he rebukes the people for their sterile 
admiration of John. He would not speak the praises of John in 
the hearing of John’s disciples, for that would have the semblance 
of adulation; but when they are gone, he gives utterance to the 
finest expressions of praise that words can express. 
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It is а well known fact that very many went out to the 
Jordan to hear John. A great popular movement was excited 
by his preaching. It was a novel thing to go out and see this 
man who had lived his life in the desert, who was so austere 
and unworldly, who spoke such impassioned words. It appealed 
to the natural feeling of curiosity in man. It became a fashion 
in Israel to be a follower of John. But the defect was that in 
the great mass of those who went to hear John there was no 
depth of religious convictions. They listened to John while it 
pleased their fancy to do so, but they would not accept the 
Messiah of whom John was the herald. Therefore the main 
intention of Jesus in the following discourse is to reprehend the 
people for their sinful folly in showing so much activity in the 
great movement of John, and yet rejecting the logical and 
inevitable consequence to which that movement was ordered. 

The Lord Jesus takes for granted that the people had been 
drawn to the Jordan by the intense desire to see the Baptist. 
In the second place, he very forcibly portrays the greatness of 
John. The substance of the argumentation is simple: “Ye 
have seen John; ye have seen that he is no creature of human 
favor, no worldling; but a man of God. Yea, and I, who have 
the power to speak even to the heart of man, so that deception 
is impossible, tell you that he is the legate of the Most High ; 
that his words are the words of God by the medium of human 
speech. And John testifies that I am the Messiah, the Son of 
God ; and ye will not receive it." 

In the first question of Jesus: “What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind?", 
Knabenbauer believes that the reed must be taken literally. 
Along the banks of the Jordan the reed was not an uncommon 
sight, and he believes that in sarcastic irony the Lord Jesus 
chides their profitless journey, as though it were as vain in 
effect as the idle journey of a man who had no greater object in 
going out than to witness a reed bending itself before the face 
of the wind. With the exception of Schegg, I have never 
found any other writer who endorses this opinion. It seems to 
me unsupported by any proof, and seems to render the discourse 
of the Lord pointless and barren. The common opinion of all 
other writers accepts the words of the Lord in a metaphorical 
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sense. Тһе reed is а tall slender plant, very pliant, and bending 
readily in the direction of the wind, at the least breath of wind 
that acts upon it. It will move as readily in one direction as 
another, provided only the slightest wind blow toward that 
quarter. Hence it is taken as a symbol of inconstant, wavering, 
shifting souls, who can be easily moved in their purposes and 
conduct by the force of peculiar influences. While the wind 
blows from a certain quarter, they readily go with it; and if the 
wind change its course, they change theirs. 

John was not such a man. Neither does the interrogative 
sentence of Christ imply that such idea of John’s character had 
at any time possessed their minds. It is simply a forcible form 
of speech to assert the firm, constant, intrepid character of the 
Baptist. John merited in the fullest degree the epithet of 
“tenax propositi. He was а fit man to present to men the call 
of God “to do penance for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

There are not many men in any age like the Baptist. 
When there is a great work to be done by God through human 
agents, God finds fitting ones to do it. Не carefully selects his 
agent, and he gives grace commensurate to the task. Thus he 
called Abraham to be the founder of his chosen people; thus 
he called Moses to be. his lawgiver; thus he called the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be the mother of his Son; and thus he called 
John. 

A most important work was committed to John. "The 
vital interests involved made it necessary that a man Бе chosen 
who should do his work well; and God, who knows the hearts 
of all men, raised up a man equal to the need. And John most 
faithfully performed the work which he was called to do. 
There was no disappointment to God in his work. And the 
men who rejected the testimony of John, did so because their 
hearts were evil. 

We must remember that all the grandeur of the Baptist is 
a direct proof ої Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God. John was a 
witness whom men ought to trust, and he has testified clearly. 

The intention of the second interrogatory sentence of 
Christ is to bring out in strong relief the penitential and 
unworldly life of John. 
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The form of the question presupposes that by common 
consent of both speaker and hearers a negative answer has been 
rendered to the first question. 

One of the chief ways in which the spirit of the world 
manifests itself is the use of fine apparel, and luxurious ways of 
living. John's raiment and food stand in strong contrast to 
what worldly men seek after. With telling emphasis the Lord 
asserts that a man imbued with the spirit of the world would 
not seek the wilderness as a habitation. We do not hold it as 
probable that the Lord here alluded specifically to the palace of 
Antipas. He is simply contrasting the pomp and pageantry of 
the world with the severe austerity of the Baptist. The spirit 
of the world surrounds itself with comforts, and shrinks from 
renunciation and mortification of the flesh; but John turned his 
back on the world and its lusts; and the spiritual side of his 
nature waxed strong, in its freedom from the enfeebling fetters 
of worldly interests. It is not necessary here to again describe 
the manner of John’s life in the wilderness. His life has been 
fully described in our Commentary on Matthew, III. 4— 5. 

In both these questions, the Lord employs that form of 
speech by which a statement is strengthened by introducing a 
question concerning that which one wishes to deny of a subject, 
in such a way that the necessity of the negative reply 1s implied 
in the discourse, and assumed by the speaker. Having now 
brought out some of the grand characteristics of John, he 
proceeds by a climax to the third interrogatory sentence, which 
expects an affirmative answer which he himself gives, and then 
strengthens it by asserting that John is something more than 
a prophet. 

The first point to clear up here is in what sense John may 
be called a prophet. We have seen, John I. 23—25, that John 
disclaimed to be a prophet; and yet Christ clearly says that he 
is not only a prophet, but the greatest of the prophets. The 
function of a prophet in Israel was to be the spokesman of 
Yahveh to his people. He was usually gifted with knowledge 
of future events, and of things hidden from human minds. He 
was supreme over priest and king in their dealings with the 
Most High. Such a conception had the Jews in mind when 
they asked John if he were a prophet, and he rightly answered : 
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No. He did not belong to the series of prophets. The prophets 
predicted future events; John did nothing of this. His work 
was unique. He had received a message from God, not that 
the Messiah was to come, but that he was already on earth, and 
his sole function was to prepare for his entrance on the stage of 
public life, and to bear witness to the truth that Jesus was the 
Son of God. 

But Jesus in his present affirmation accepts the word 
prophet in its highest sense, as an authorized legate of God, as 
a man commissioned by God to speak in his name, and execute 
his designs among men. John was all of this, and by the 
exaltedness of the office which he fulfilled for Yahveh, he was 
greater than the other prophets. 

The words of the Lord in the roth verse of Matthew are 
taken from Malachi ПІ. і. The original reads thus: “Behold, 
I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me." 
'The Lord adapts the prophetic words to the present theme by 
making them the direct utterance of the Eternal Father to his 
divine Son. 

John the Baptist is the messenger of the Most High, sent 
by God for one great aim, to go before his Christ to prepare for 
his coming. As no decisive event of history can be compared 
to the Incarnation; so the sublimity of John's character is sought 
from the importance of the office entrusted to him by God. 

The ттїһ verse of Matthew, which corresponds to the 28th 
verse of Luke, is difficult to interpret. In the passage John is 
compared with all mankind, and it is declared that there is not 
any greater than he. "There is no specific class designated by 
the phrase: “— them that are born of woman." It is simply 
an emphatic Hebrew phrase to designate humanity. 

The first point to be determined is the basis of the 
comparison; that is to say, what entity forms the foundation of 
Johns exaltedness among those born of woman. Some have 
judged this to be the personal sanctity of Johu the Baptist. 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites many Fathers as 
its defenders, and criticizes as heretical the contrary opinion. 
The advocates of this opinion exempt Christ and his Blessed 
Mother from the comparison. Maldonatus declares that John 
is only compared with the saints of the Old Law; whereas 
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Christ and his Virgin Mother pertain to the New Law. 
Augustine declares that the words of Christ do not deny that 
any saint of the Old Law is equal to John in sanctity, but 
simply make him second to none of them. 

St. Jerome also is of like opinion: “Christ did not prefer 
John before all other prophets, patriarchs, and men, but made 
the others not superior to John: for it does not follow, if none 
are greater than John, that he is greater than the others; but it 
is asserted that John has an equality with the others.” 

Though the extrinsic authority of the foregoing opinion is 
weighty, we can not accept it. In fact, when examined in the 
light of the context, the opinion will be found impossible. We 
therefore propose as our opinion that Christ did not make the 
basis of the comparison the personal sanctity of John, but the 
dignity of the office which John was called by God to perform. 

Many proofs exist of the eminent sanctity of John. He 
was conceived by miracle, sanctified in his mother’s womb, and 
his greatness before the Lord was foretold by inspired utterance. 
His life was most unworldly and holy, and Jesus certainly in 
the general tenor of all his remarks concerning him implies 
that John is a great saint. But we do not believe that, in the 
present instance, Christ’s argumentation is based on the personal 
sanctity of the Baptist. 

John pertained to the Old Law. He was the grandest 
voice in that first alliance. The prophets of old had spoken 
great prophecies of the Christ. They had told of his coming; 
of his sufferings; and of his glory. They had upheld the faith 
and hope of the men of that day in the coming Redeemer. 
But to John was given a far greater office. "То him was given 
the sublime message to tell the children of men, not that their 
Redeemer was coming; but that he was come. He was chosen 
to baptize the Son of God; to point him out to the people, 
saying: “Behold, the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

In corroboration of the opinion which we here adopt, some 
adduce proof from the parallel passage of St. Luke, VII. 28, 
where some authorities have the reading: “Among them that 
are born of woman there is no greater prophet than John.” 
This reading is found in A, and D, and is adopted by the 
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Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian versions. It has also good 
patristic authority, and is defended by Tischendorf. Of course, 
if the reading were authentic, it would strengthen our opinion ; 
since in that case, John would only be compared with the 
preceding prophets, and the inference would be matural that 
the Lord is not comparing the personal qualities of John with 
those of the preceding prophets, but affirming the greatness of 
the event which the Lord was working through John. "The 
greatness of a prophet was always measured not by the personal 
sanctity of his life, but by the message of his words, and the 
power of his deeds. No prophet had ever delivered so great a 
message as did John in bearing witness to the Son of God, and 
no preceding prophet did such a great work as did John in 
preparing the people for the public appearance of the Son 
of God. 

We must admit that the doubtfulness of the reading of St. 
Luke takes somewhat from the proof thence drawn; but yet 
Christ is certainly comparing John with men of like character, 
and his mention of John as more than a prophet naturally 
implies that he had them in mind in making the comparison. 
Hence we believe that the Lord. identifes John with his 
mission; and that he declares that the movement of John was 
the most important event in the world's history up to that 
point. Though John’s superiority over the preceding prophets 
is not explicitly affirmed here, we judge that it is implied by 
the context and general plan of the argument. 

The second member of the proposition of the Lord is not 
less difficult than the first. It is again a question of comparison, 
and two difficulties confront us. First, it is not clear whom he 
means by the “lesser in the kingdom of Heaven ; and secondly, 
it is difficult to determine the basis of the comparison. 

St. Augustine gave it as his opinion that the kingdom of 
Heaven in the present passage meant the universality of the 
angels; and he believed that the lesser one in that kingdom, 
spoken of by the Lord, meant the least of the angels. Hence 
he would interpret it that the least of the angels in Heaven is 
greater than John the Baptist. "This opinion has no probability. 
There would be no point in the Lord's argument, if he made 
such a comparison. 
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Bede and Jerome believe that the Lord is comparing John 
with the saints in Heaven. ‘This opinion is open to tlie same 
objection as the opinion of Augustine, and moreover, it does 
not seem to be true that the least of the blessed is greater than 
John, especially. as at that time none of the saints had yet 
entered the state of the Beatific Vision. 

Much more probable is the opinion which interprets the 
words of Christ to be a comparison between the Old and New 
Testaments. John is taken as the grandest representative of 
the Old Testament, and is compared with a lesser in dignity in 
the New Covenant established by Christ; and the surpassing 
excellence of the New Testament is affirmed by the declaration 
that this lesser representative is greater than the greatest 
representative ої the Old Testament. They illustrate their 
opinion by the reflection that the least son is greater than 
the greatest slave: the first law was the law of fear and 
Ьопдасе; the law ої Christ is the law of love and sonship. 
This opinion in its best form does not compare the personal 
sanctity of John with the aforesaid member of the New 
Alliance. This opinion is supported by good authority. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Tostatus, Toleti, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Bisping, Schegg, Reischl, Grimm, Schanz and Fillion advocate 
it. Among modern Protestants Keil, shes, Mansel and others 
are cited in support of it. 

Notwithstanding the weighty authority of this opinion, we 
are persuaded to adopt an opinion differing from the foregoing 
in some respects, which we ‘will straightway endeavor to set 
forth. | 

In the first place, we hold that the kingdom of Heaven here 
mentioned is the New "Тезіашепі, the new salvific order of 
things established by Christ, in.its most universal concept. 
Hence it embraces all the beings, and modes of being, and 
forces of that grand: new order. This great new creation is 
contrasted’ with the | Old Testainent, which found: its: highest 
degree of | perfection in John, who pointed out to the world its 
Redeemer. The first alliance’ did пої save men; it merely led 
men to the coming Redeemer; and it found its Gallien when 
its greatest representative announced the fulfillment of centuries 
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Now when Christ entered upon the labors of his public 
life, John was at the zenith of his glory; and Christ was one 
who stood in the midst of the people, and whom they knew 
not. As the Baptist himself declared, Christ was to increase, 
while he himself was to decrease. At the moment therefore of 
Christ’s interview with the embassy of John, Christ stood lower 
in glory and fame with the people than did John. 

We must here remark that the Greek term pmxporepos in 
the text, being the comparative degree of the adjective, 
evidently imports a comparison between some being in the 
kingdom of Christ and St. John the Baptist; that it does not 
say that such person is ¢he least in the kingdom of Heaven; but 
only that in comparison with the Baptist, such a one is lesser 
than he. Hence by this analysis it is plainly evident that the 
Lord’s statement means that there is some one existing in the 
new order of things, who in the estimation of men was inferior 
to John, but who in reality was greater. This being can be no 
other than the Lord Jesus himself. He was in the kingdom of 
Christ, because he was its creator. His creation was destined to 
succeed the movement of John as the daylight succeeds the dawn, 
or as the perfect picture of the painter is wrought upon the lines 
of the rough sketch. All the greatness predicated in the present 
passage of John was his in virtue of the relation that he bare to 
the Christ ; а fortiori therefore Christ himself was greater than 
his precursor. And yet in the estimation of men he was lesser. 

We concede that it is a veiled manner of speaking, but we 
contend that with Christ such is the usual manner of speaking 
of himself. А certain veil of mystery must invest his life until 
he should arise from the dead. It requires the after light of 
the grand consummation of Christ's resurrection to reveal the 
full significance of Christ's words and deeds. 'The Lord was 
accustomed to speak of himself in comparison with Israel's 
heroes, and declare his greatness over them. ‘Thus he compares 
himself with Jonah and with Solomon in Matthew, XII. 41—42. 
It was good to teach man this truth, for man can not know too 
well the exaltedness of the character of the Redeemer. 

Our opinion is not deficient in extrinsic authority. It has 
for advocates Chrysostom, 'Theophylactus, Euthemius, the Opus 
Imperfectum, Bruno, Faber Stapulensis, Cajetan, Jansenius, 
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Barradius, Sylveira; and among Protestants, Arnoldi. 'Though 
the opinion was not adopted by Suarez, he judged it very 
probable. 

It is to be observed that this opinion in a certain degree 
includes the preceding one. "The Old Testament is compared 
here with the New, because John, the grandest legate of that 
first alliance, is compared to Christ, the founder of the New 
"Testament. 

The r2th and 13th verses of Matthew furnish matter for 
widely divergent opinions. Parallel verses exist in St. Luke, 
XVI. 16. The order ої the verses in Luke seems to be 
preferable: “Тһе Law and the Prophets were until John: 
from that time the Gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man entereth violently into it" Опе can see at а 
glance that Luke’s presentation is clearer, hence we believe that 
he has the right order of the words uttered by Christ. 

'The first member of the present verse of Luke, which 
corresponds to the 13th verse of Matthew's text, makes known 
that at the advent of the Baptist, God adopted a new method of 
dealing with the world. His communication to the world 
hitherto had been the Law of Moses, and the subsequent 
inspired writings here specified under the general head of “the 
Prophets.” These spoke of the kingdom of Heaven as a future 
thing; something that a man could not obtain present 
possession of, but for which he was bidden to hope. The Lord 
lays stress on the specific sense of the verb mpopnreúew, to 
predict future things. He thereby calls attention to the 
difference between the two testaments. "The first testament was 
an economy of types and promises; the kingdom of Christ is 
the fulfillment of all, and the actual reality. The kingdom of 
Christ was properly inaugurated by John, when he pointed to 
the Son of God, and declared to the world that he was to take 
away the world's sin. 

Hence it follows logically that man's religious obligation 
was different after that great event from what it had been 
before. In the days of prophecy, a man was right before God 
if he held firmly to the hope of a coming Messiah; but now 
that such Messiah.has come and founded his kingdom, man's 
duty is to enter into that kingdom. Christ describes the 
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mannet of entry into that kingdom by а bold ‘figurative use: ої 
language.) He says that from the days of John the kingdom of 
Heaven suffers violence, and the men of violence take it by 
force. '. The passive voice of the Greek verb Buagerar, which we 
render ‘to suffer violence, more properly means to be carried by 
force ‘or assault... The Lord is speaking of the gaining of a 
kingdom, and he. employs military terms to describe the 
achievement. In the history of the world many kingdoms have 
been obtained: by armed: force, and men of might have seized 
them. It із ап easy truth to understand. The Lord employs 
this well known fact in human affairs to illustrate the manner 
ofanan'sentry into the kingdom ої Heaven. Of cotitse the 
language is figurative. In saying that from the days ої John 
the kingdom of Heaven suffers violence, he means. to say that 
since such ‘event, it existed on earth, capable of being obtained 
by the assault of the men of: violence. And such men were 
from that day conducting this assault, and thereby entering into 
possession of the kingdom. Ме must now explain the bold 
metaphors. . "The assault which: takes the kingdom of Heaven 
is the effect of spiritual activity. Heaven is not for drones and 
sluggards. Its possession is a great achievement requiring 
thought and action. The men of violence are men: of strong 
faith, of tenacity of purpose in the service of Со; positive 
men, men of religious principles, men whose faith is bound. up 
with their lives, men who have put оп Jesus Christ, and whose 
Пуе5 are;conformed to'his divine life. | There is по truer 
conception of the Christian life than that it is а warfare 
requiring in the supernatural order that courage; energy, and 
endurance that characterize the good soldier іп the wars of men, 
"Мом the opposing forces which render an assault necessary 
do not come from the kingdom for whose possession we ate 
fighting... They are foes of the kingdom and of us, and they 
endeavor to block our way thither. ‘The devil is always there, 
aud always active ;: ће: spirit of the world. is there, the lust of 
the flesh is there, на vain glory of life is there, pleasure is there; 
and all these foes must be vanquished, that we may gain possession 
of the kingdom ої Christ; and they must be kept! down Бу 
valiant fighting, while wevare in this phase of the kingdom's 
existence, else they would soon retake it, and cast us out. 
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It із a powerful plea for spiritual activity. (А kingdom 
awaits man’s conquest.’ A kingdom, of whose greatness the 
mind of man can form no adequate idea, whose glory surpasses 
the power of the thought of man, can be obtained by man's 
activity. The achievement is possible; nay more, is certain if 
man will do what in him lies. > Man knows the way, and the 
method by which to make the successful assault. In tlie assault 
he will be helped by the God who created the kingdom, and if 
he be faithful, he can not fail.» All that is required of man is 
honest faithful thought and energetic action; and yet how: cold 
man remains? how little the appeal of Christ moves Ніш? and 
how easily he turns aside from the great achievement! to: waste 
the energies of his life on some creature of a day?» Behold the 
deeds of Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Caesar; апа Napoleon! 
And what have they gained’ by that great expense of energy? 
The empty echo of their names оп the lips of mortals. How 
much truer and better is the life of St. Paul, or St. John the 
Baptist, or St. John the Evangelist; in fact, ов any of the saints 
of God? The present text of Scripture should stimulate us to 
emulate the heroes of Сой, and give to the acquisition: of the 
kingdom of Heaven the. best thought and energy of our being. 
Very little of real good 1з ever accomplished without: à 
preceding struggle with the powers of evil. "The present text 
should be:a perpetual) admonition that in» order to Бе good 
citizens of the kingdom of Christ, there is need. that we put on 
the armor of righteousness, and engage in a determined . warfare 
against the powers of darkness. The power of the world is 
mighty. » Pleasure is pleasant; money is alluring; love of life 
is strong. All these forces are continually acting. If we allow 
ourselves to drift, we shall go with them. We must’ therefore 
put away apathy and spiritual indolence, and take the kingdom 
by a holy violence; by the holy violence of persistent prayer; by 
the holy violence of unwavering faith ; by the holy violence of | the 
subjugation of our passions; by the holy violence of renunciation 
and ‘self-denial; by the holy violence of forcing. ourselves to 
take up our cross, and follow Jesus into his kingdom. 

We must give some notice hereto the curious exegesis of 
these verses submitted by Knabenbauer (Com. in Matth. h. 1.). 
He interprets {д та, to signify to be put down by force, aud 
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he believes that the Lord aimed the passage at the scribes and 
Pharisees. According to his opinion, these hypocrites, making 
use of fraud, misrepresentation, and force, kept the people from 
entering the kingdom of Heaven. 

Though we admit the fact, we can not persuade ourselves 
that it is the sense of the Lord's words in this place. 
Knabenbauer admits that the opinion has but few patrons. 
Among Catholics, Calmet defends it; and Cremer is the most 
noted Protestant advocate of the opinion. The opinion is so 
utterly devoid of any probability that we shall not spend time 
in refuting it. 

In Malachi, IV. 5, itis written: ‘Behold, I will send you 
Eliah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come." In virtue of that promise Israel expected that Eliah 
should come before the advent of the Messiah. So, for instance, 
when John declared that he was preparing for the Messiah, they 
asked him if he were Eliah. There seems not to have been a 
clear idea in the minds of the people of the first and second 
coming of the Messiah. Hence it was a cause of perplexity in 
considering the claims of Jesus that Eliah had not yet come. 

'To meet this objection Christ declares that the Eliah of the 
first coming had come. By the modifying clause: ‘‘And if ye 
are willing to receive it", the Lord plainly indicates that he is 
not speaking in the literal sense, but figuratively. In substance 
he says: “What Eliah the prophet will be to me at my second 
coming, this is the Baptist to me now. The Baptist is a type 
of the real Eliah, and for all intents and purposes he fulfills 
for you all that the real Eliah would do, were he to come in 
person." 

'There was a great similarity in character and tenor of life 
between Eliah and John Baptist Both were men of stern, 
unflinching devotion to duty, and noble contempt of the world. 
Both lived in the desert; both were girded with a leathern 
girdle. Both boldly rebuked a sinful generation.  Eliah was 
forced into exile, because he sternly opposed the impiety of' 
Ahab and Jezebel: John was imprisoned and beheaded because 
he rebuked Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery with 
Herodias. It is a beautiful use of language to call John the 
Eliah of the first coming of Jesus Christ. 
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St. Luke relates for us the words of Jesus in which he 
points to the honesty and faith of the people, who readily 
received John’s baptism ; and to the hypocrisy and obstinacy of 
the Pharisees and scribes or lawyers, who rejected the clear call 
of God. Great indeed was the sin of those leaders in Israel. It 
was a sin without any palliating circumstances; a sin of cold 
hypocritical malice, a diabolical impugning of the known truth. 
This is the first clear testimony given us to prove that the 
Pharisees did not receive the baptism of John. They were 
even worse in their attitude towards Christ. They rejected 
him, and moved the people by falsehood and every artifice to 
demand his death. 

The 15th verse of Matthew contains a usual formula of 
Christ to arouse his hearers to a realization of the importance 
of his message. The truths in the present instance delivered 
by Christ were very important; and he endeavors by this 
exhortation to move his hearers to receive this important 
teaching. 

The Lord next proceeds to reprehend the stubborn 
perverseness and incorrigible obstinacy of the people of Israel, 
by a comparison with the play of children. It was a fact of 
every day experience that the children of any district of a city 
would assemble in the open space called the marketplace, and 
engage in play. The Lord contemplates a scene where there is 
among the children a dissension over the play. Some of the 
children are contrary, and will not play at anything suggested 
by the others. We fully believe that the reading rots érépois is 
the true reading in Matthew’s text. The children are divided 
into two classes: the children who are willing to play at 
anything that will please the others, and these others who are 
contrary, and will not play at anything. A common form of 
play among the children was to represent some important event 
in human life, such as a wedding festivity ora funeral. Now the 
scene represented by Christ is where the children who wish to 
play have endeavored to induce their playmates to take part in 
a play-wedding. This fails. They then run through the 
gamut of forms of children’s play until they come to a form in 
character directly opposed to that first suggested, and still their 
playmates are obstinate, and will not play. We believe that the 
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Lord’s mention of the two forms of amusement so opposite in 
character implies that the children have exhausted their 
ingenuity, to find some play that the others will accept. The 
scene well. illustrates the hatefulness and obstinacy of the 
children who will not play. When the first form of play was 
suggested, they might be excused from wishing to engage in it 
for the reason that they were not іп а mood for such joyous 
affair; but when they refuse to play anything, even the direct 
opposite of the play first suggested, it is an evidence that they 
refuse to play through mere perversity of disposition. 

It is а simile taken from the play of children, but it is à 
powerful analysis of the obstinate infidelity of the Jews. The 
interrogation with which the simile is introduced. indicates the 
indignation of the Lord, who, as it were, looks about for some 
form of human speech capable of describing: the рори 
unreasoning, malice of the scribes and Pharisees. 

The great characteristics. of John’s religious movement 
were austerity and penance. Human nature is hardly capable 
of greater austerity and penitential way of life than these 
practised by John. He. invited men to do likewise. . His 
disciples fasted much, and held aloof from banquets... John was 
the last of the legates of the Old Law, which was the law of 
severity and fear, and his movement partook of the tenor of the 
covenant which had preceded... Не came to ап unredeemed 
world, immersed in sin, proclaiming the necessity of repentance 
and works of satisfaction in preparation for the new life which 
should come. with, Christ... And the base Pharisees strove to 
create the impression that John’s rigors of life were due to a 
fanaticism produced by the.obsession of ап evil spirit. The 
present text of Matthew. is the only place in Scripture which 
certifies us that the Pharisees actually laid on the Baptist the 
calumny of having а devil... Only a small part has been 
transmitted to us of the momentous events out of which was 
born Christianity. 

The genius of the New Dispensation is love and Ивета 
It admits the. elements ої imortification of the. flesh and 
penitential works, but the conception it has of God is different 
from that which Israel held... 'This new conception of God. has 
a true basis, for the world is now redeemed. 
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Therefore Christ; the founder ої the New Law, reflected іп 
his relations with the people the genius of the New Law. He 
fasted much, and spent whole nights on the mountain in 
prayer; but he laid по heavy burdens оп his followers. He 
went into their homes, ate with them, and drank with them. 
The ordinary life of man will never be spent in the desert, as 
was the life of John; and Christ wished to live the ordinary life 
of man, to show man ' how to live it. Moreover, while he was 
with man, Бе wished to draw him to love him and his law by 
revealing the beauty of love, which if it exists, is alone sufficient. 

Again, Christ went after his lost sheep wherever he. found 
the wanderer. He repulsed not the poor sinful outcast, against 
whom every hand was raised... He mingled with the people, 
lived their life, healed their sick, forgave their sins; and: drew 
them to love the beauty of the King and his kingdom. 

Now the same hypocrites, who calumniated John for his 
austerity, blamed Christ for not being like John. | The 
comparison. with the children in the market place is perfect. 
The Pharisees stand convicted in the judgment of every honest 
man of a perfidy and malice having no parallel in history. 

Lol) Itis vain to seek in the description of the children in the 
market place the element. that corresponds to Christ, and that 
which corresponds to John... Persons are not compared to 
persons, but event is compared to event; and. thus. considered, 
the comparison is perfect. No possible argument ог evidence 
would have won over the opposition to the cause of. Christ. 
They rejected Christ, because they impugned the known truth. 

The concluding member of the Lord's present statement: 
“__and wisdom is justified by her children," is one of the 
obscure passages of the Gospels. The obscurity is heightened 
by the variant in Matthew where М, and В" have épyov, while 
the other authorities have текии. The first reading is followed 
by the Coptic and Syriac versions, and approved Бу 
Tischendorf. But the parallel text of Luke without a variant 
has rékvov, the context demands текифу, and the best authorities 
approve it. | 

We deem іє profitless to examine the maze of opinions that 
have been advanced upon this passage. The following opinion 
isin our judgment the best explanation of the passage. | 
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In the first place, the context absolutely demands that the 
words be a sort of conclusion of the argument of the verse. 
There must therefore be a close nexus between them and that 
which precedes. We believe therefore that the wisdom here 
spoken of means the wisdom of God reflected in God's treatment 
of the Jewish people. The action of God is simply the actual 
expression of the eternal wisdom which made the universe. 
We believe, secondly, that the children of Israel are here called 
the children of wisdom. Not in the sense that they possessed 
the higher wisdom, but because they were the adoptive children 
of God, his first born, whom the divine Wisdom had chosen to 
be the most favored of all his creatures. Christ could have 
said: “The divine action towards Israel is justified by the 
conduct of God’s first born.” But the form employed by him says 
more in fewer words. It calls to their minds the great truth 
that the things that God does are effects of that mighty wisdom 
which gave to the universe its being, and rules it. We 
immediately see the sense of the passage and its appositeness 
here. Israel was to be punished by God with a fearful 
punishment. He was to turn away from her, and leave her 
desolate; but she could not blame him. The wisdom of God 
reflected in such action was justifed by the conduct of his 
children. For he sent his message in many ways; he spake by 
his prophets, by St. John the Baptist, and most clearly of all by 
the mouth of his Son. "They rejected all; there was nothing 
more to be done, but to leave them in their blindness, and 
desolation, till, in the fixed counsels of God, he shall turn to 
them again, and save of them a remnant. 
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36. And one of the Phari- 
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sees desired him that he would 
eat with him. And he entered 
into the Pharisee's house, and 
sat down to meat. 


37. And behold, a woman 
who was in the city, a sinner ; 
and when she knew that he 
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was sitting at meat in the Phar- 
isee's house, she brought an 
alabaster cruse of ointment, 


38. And standing behind 
at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair 
of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. 


39. Now when the Phar- 
isee who had bidden him saw 
it, he spake within himself, 
saying: - This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have per- 
ceived who and what manner 
of woman this is who toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. 


40. And Jesus answering 
said unto him: Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith: Master say on. 


41. A certain lender had 
two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other 
fifty. 


42. When they had not 
wherewith to pay, he forgave 
them both. Which of them 
therefore will love him most. 


43. Simon answered and 
said: He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he 
said unto him: Thou hast 
rightly judged. 
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44. And turning to » the 
woman, he said unto: Simon: 
Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me по water for my 
feet: but she hath wetted my 
feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair. 

45. Thou. gavest me no 
kiss; but she, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet.» 

46. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
tent. Г ey 

47. Wherefore I say unto 
thee: Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she 
loved: much:. but. to whom 
little..is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. 

48. And he said unto her: 
Thy sins are forgiven, 

_. 49... And they. that.sat at 
meat. with him began to say 
within themselves: Who.is 
this that even forgiveth sins? 


50. "And he said unto the 
woman: Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace. 
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We have first to explain some critical data relating to the 
account, and then enter into the deep signification of the event 
itself. 

б: Some have thought that the same event is described here 
which is found in Matthew, XXVI. 6; in Mark, XIV. Barend 
in John, ХИ. 1. . This is especially. the rationalistic iview, and 
is defended by Schleiermacher, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzman, 
Schenkel, and Weizsaeker. | They allege the, similarity of the 
accounts, and especially that in all accounts the man’s name is 
Simon. | The three elements therefore common іп the accounts 
are the name of the host Simon, the feast, and the anointing. | 
- We are firmly persuaded that Luke relates an entirely 
different. event. | The event related by the other three 
Evangelists took place in Bethany; while the present event is 
clearly а part of the Galilean ministry. The Simon mentioned 
by the other three writers is called the leper; while the Simon 
of Luke’s account is called the Pharisee...The.woman spoken 


| of by Matthew, Mark апа John pours the ointment on the head 


of Jesus; іп Luke’s account she anoints the feet of Jesus... John 
informs us that the woman in Bethany was Mary, the sister of 
Martha, and we are firmly convinced that the sister of Lazarus 
was never a public sinner. There are many other points of 
dissimilarity. which will appear more clearly when we. shall 
comment the passage in the three aforesaid Evangelists. 

+ It was not an unusual thing for Jesus to enter the houses of 
the people, and sit at meat with them. It was а means of 
coming close to man, in order бо teach him the great tidings 
ої redemption and life. | Hence he accepted the Pharises} s 
invitation, and came and sat at table with him. 

The motive of the Pharisee in inviting Jesus seems. not to 
have been to honor him. There. is nothing im the whole 
account. which betokens any honesty of heart in this бішоп.. 
Most probably his invitation was.part of a concerted movement 
on the part of the Pharisees to entrap Jesus. 

-In accordance with the customs ої the; East, the чо 
E ined ‘on а couch. while partaking of the banquet. His feet 
were. either bare, or only, covered. with sandals which left the 
upper portion of the feet uncovered. In his reclining position,, 
his feet also rested upon the couch. уві [ 
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А woman now enters, and approaches the couch of Jesus. 
She is a woman of evil life. 

Some have held that this woman is called a sinner in a 
general sense, inasmuch as she was not zealous in the 
observance of the ritual law. Such opinion is untenable. The 
Holy Scriptures never specifically term a woman a sinner, 
unless she be infected with the peculiar sin of impurity. 

This woman was known to Simon the host as a woman of 
ill fame. She holds a small cruse of perfumed ointment in her 
hand. ‘This is called in the Gospel an alabaster cruse. The 
oriental alabaster is composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, and 
is found in deposits of stalactites or stalagmites. Certain 
species of it are very beautiful, and these were employed to 
make statues, urns, vases, and especially vases for perfume. 
Pliny speaks of these: “боше call this stone alabastrites, and 
they make of it vases for perfume; because it is believed to 
preserve the perfumes from all corruption.”—Hist. Nat. 
XXXVI. 12. But from the frequent use of this stone in the | 
manufacture of vases and unguents, the word алаВаєтром came 
to signify in general any small vessel for holding perfumes and 
unguents. Thus we have in English the word alabastrum 
signifying in general such vase. These alabastra might be of 
glass or other material. Hence it is not clear from the Gospel, 
of what material the vase was wrought. 

The modes and customs of the East made it possible for 
this woman to gain admission to the banquet without being 
invited thither. The account implies that the woman had 
been seeking an occasion to come to Jesus, and found it at last 
when she ascertained that he sat at meat with Simon the 
Pharisee. 

She is humble. She approaches not the face of Jesus; but 
going back of his couch, she bows her head upon his feet, 
and bathes those sacred feet with copious tears of sorrow for 
her sins. 

The clause in the 38th verse, “standing behind at his feet,” 
does not mean that the woman stood erect while performing 
such actions. It only establishes the fact that she approached 
and stood at Jesus’ feet, before she began the series of actions 
heerin described. 
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An exceedingly touching feature ої the event is the fact 
that the weeping woman wiped her tears from the feet of Jesus 
with the flowing tresses of her hair. It was an act of great 
tenderness, of intense love. Oh the power of love! It is 
stronger than sin, death, and hell. Before its sublime power sin 
vanishes like the shades of night before the face of the sun. 
Conceive the rational creature, if possible, invested with every 
other attribute proper to its nature. But if love be wanting, it 
is a disappointment to its Creator. 

After the first wild paroxysm of penitential grief had 
somewhat subsided, the woman kissed again and again Jesus’ 
feet, and then anointed them with the perfumed unguent. 

The Greek term катафи\е® employed here means more 
than merely to kiss. The genius of the English tongue can 
not properly express it. Ката is intensifying, and the 
compound means to kiss much, to kiss tenderly, to caress. 

The woman gives evidence that she possesses humility, 


' contrition, and love, and these three virtues never fail to move 


the Lord God. She is humble; for she does not deem herself 
worthy to stand in the presence of Jesus, but goes behind his 
couch, and bows her head at his feet. It would have been a 
fiting act to kiss his sacred hands; but she kisses his feet. 
Again, the unguent would have been proper to anoint Jesus’ 
head; but she deems herself unworthy to do aught else than 
bow herself low at his feet, and weep for her sins, and testify by 
these subsequent acts her intense love. What a lesson for us 
who have sinned, and who do so much less to obtain the pardon 
of God? How her intense, earnest change of heart contrasts 
with our listless, perfunctory confessions, which move us not so 
much as our employments and our pleasures? Many have 
sinned like the woman of the Gospel, but few have repented 
like her. As the world grows older, the hearts of men grow 
colder. Deep repentance presupposes strong faith, and that 
quality of mind is not easy to find. The proper persuasion of 
mind for a sinner is that the only aim and purpose in life for 
him is repentance ; repentance that becomes a dominant force ; 
repentance that lives, and acts, and shapes à life. Such 
repentance will redeem a life from the lowest depths of 
degradation; but I repeat that it is rare. We find in the 
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majority ої cases in dealing with great sinners that their 
knowledge of the Christian religion is very elementary. A 
vague notion that there is à God, a Heaven and a hell; that 
there is an obligation to go to confession and Holy Communion ; 
the shattered fragments of a few prayers clinging to the mind, 
—this is the religious equipment of many a man. And in such 
souls the call of Jesus produces no such effects as it did in the 
soul of this penitent woman. Her fineness of feeling, her 
absolute faith, and her great sorrow and love are all absent from 
such souls. 

The Pharisee now shows the narrow mean spirit of his 
sect. He had witnessed the wonderful conduct of the woman. 
It would seem of a nature to move any heart. True, the 
woman was stained with foulest sin; but he had read Ezekiel: 
“Again, when I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt surely die, 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he hath taken 
by robbery, walk in the statutes of life, committing по iniquity; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be remembered against him."— X X XIII. 
14—16. The woman had surely turned from her sin, with a 
broken, humble heart, and yet the Pharisee would not have her 
live. The Law said that he who touches an unclean thing is 
rendered unclean thereby. ‘The sinful woman was an unclean 
thing, and the letter of the Law, as interpreted by the Pharisees, 
demanded that Jesus should repel the sinner from him. ‘This 
was the cold official Pharisaical religion ; а cold dead formalism, 
holding out» no hope to the crushed and bleeding heart; 
announcing no tidings of mercy to the fallen, awakening! no 
sentiment ої love in human hearts. "The Law itself was 
imperfect, and Pharisaic interpretation had perverted it until all 
the grand attributes of God were hidden behind the barrier a 
the mean heartless creations of the Pharisaic body: |" 

“It was а prerogative of a prophet to know hidden dli 
His intellectual vision could pierce the future; could ‘tell ithe 
issue when life and death strove for ‘the mastery in: the life'of 
man. He was not omniscient; but: was endowed with' such 
extraordinary vision that he could rightly fulfill his mission а8 
legate of the Most High. | "Therefore; the Pharisee reasons 
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within himself, that if Jesus were the legate of God, he would be 
able to divine the character of the woman who was clinging to 
his feet. 

It is to be noted here that the only thought in Simon’s 
mind is to determine whether or not his guest be a prophet. If 
we follow the reading of B and Z, we must read the prophet. 
It must be observed here that the Messiah himself is sometimes 
called a prophet in the Old Testament. A notable example is 
in Deuteronomy XVIII. 15. Hence the Jews waited for a great 
prophet who should be the Messiah, and should restore all 
things in Israel’s polity. Wherefore, if we adopt the reading of 
these two codices, we must interpret that Simon had in mind 
the Messiah in his judgment of Jesus’ action. If the reading of 
the other codices be accepted, then the reasoning of Simon 
would only regard the character of Jesus considered as a prophet 
in general. 

The judgment of the Pharisee as regarded a prophet’s 
power to know the character of one who came to him under 
such circumstances was true and logical; but he erred in his 
idea of what the Messiah should do to such a sinner recognized 
in her true character. 

The Lord now gives evidence to Simon himself that he is 
a prophet; for he reads and lays bare before him the thought of 
his soul before it has been uttered. Simon had uttered no 
word, but had only spoken within himself; and the Lord reads 
his thoughts, and answers their objection. The Lord Jesus 
made frequent use of his power as xapówwyveéoTogs. The 
manifestation of his power to know the hearts of men proved 
his divinity, and at the same time impressed on the minds of the 
generations of men that all thoughts are laid bare and open to 
his gaze. 

We come now to the most difficult part of the account, the 
parable of Jesus. The chief element of difficulty in the account 
is the application of the parable of the two debtors to illustrate 
_ the present case of the woman. In the case of the two debtors, 
the cause of the greater love of one of them was the fact that 
he had been forgiven a greater debt ; whereas in the case of the 
woman her great love was the cause of the Lord’s full 
forgiveness of her great debt of sin. It would not be profitable 
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to review all the different opinions which have been proposed 
to explain this point. It has been a source of contention 
between Catholic theologians and the Calvinists, who try to 
deduce therefrom that the justification of man by grace 
prescinds from any act of preceding love or contrition, and 
that justification causes love in the manner that the forgiveness 
of the heavier debtor caused his subsequent act of love. 

The rigorists also in Catholic theology have made capital 
of the example of the woman to give foundation to their thesis, 
that the act of attrition must be informed by love before it 
disposes the soul to receive the forgiveness of sins in the 
sacrament of penance. 

That all things may be made clear we judge it best to 
begin by establishing what is clear in the verse, and then we 
shall attempt the explanatiou of the obscure elements, aided by 
the light of what is clear in the verse and by the analogy of faith. 

The Lord, in the first place, heightens the grandeur of the 
woinan’s conduct by contrasting it act by act with the treatment 
that he had received at the hands of the Pharisee. Simon had 
invited Jesus to his table, but he had not exhibited to him any 
marks of special dilection. He had not offered him water to 
bathe his feet, which was a customary act of hospitality when a 
guest was come to one's house. Thus we read that Abraham 
did thus for the celestial beings entertained by him by the oaks 
of Mamre, Gen. XVIII. 4; thus did Lot for the same at their 
coming to his house at Sodom, Gen. XIX. 2; thus did Jesus 
also for his disciples before the last supper. 

There is a beautiful antithesis here between the act of the 
Pharisee, and the act of the woman; he had not felt moved to 
do the small service of providing water to bathe his guest's feet, 
and the woman had bathed them with tears of love and sorrow 
for sin. 

The kiss of peace was also an office of hospitality to the 
guest. This had also been neglected by Simon; but the woman 
had repeatedly and with great tenderness kissed the feet of 
Simon's divine guest. 

It was also a custom with oriental peoples to anoint the 
heads of the guests with oil, as they sat at table. This custom 
is alluded to in Psalm twenty-second, fifth verse. "This, of 


course, was not done for every guest, but was а mark of special 
honor to one whom the host might wish to honor. Here again 
the antithesis is especially strong. Simon had failed to testify 
his love, inasmuch as he did not anoint the head of Jesus with 
mere ow; but the woman anointed his /ге/ with precious 
ointment. 

The analysis and comparison of the conduct of the Pharisee 
and the woman are grand and beautiful. The woman is 
represented as having in large degree every quality ever asked 
by God in order to obtain forgiveness, and naught remained to 
be done except to declare her forgiven; and this the divine Lord 
did in words full of hope to every penitent sinner: ‘Thy sins 
are forgiven.” 

No man had ever employed such language before in Israel. 
There had been many great legates of God in Israel from Moses 
to John the Baptist, but none of them ever, in his own name, 
declared unto man that his sins were forgiven. ‘That was an 
act like to creation itself, demanding the awful power of Yahveh 
himself. 

The guests at Simon’s table wondered that any man 
should declare an effect which only God can work. But they, 
at that time, failed to comprehend that Jesus spoke those words, 
and operated that effect, for the reason that he was the coequal, 
coeternal Son of God. ‘The world has realized since that time 
how Jesus could speak thus, and no man who knows aught of 
the character of the Son of God wonders now that he should 
have uttered such a declaration. 

But the magnetic power of the personality of Jesus 
restrained the guests from giving utterance to their thoughts. 
They were filled with admiration, and wondered within 
themselves concerning the character of Jesus, but they were 
silent; and Jesus dismissed the woman with the comforting 
corroboration of his former declaration: “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

There is no contradiction here in the fact that Jesus here 
attributes to the causality of faith what he had formerly 
asserted to be the effect of love. Divine faith and divine love 
are not two independent acts. Faith is the basis of every act 
of supernatural goodness in the soul. It is true, faith can exist 
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without supernatural love, but such love can not exist without 
faith. Faith is the principle of supernatural life; and divine love 
is a vital act proceeding from a soul living by faith. Hence it 
is rightly said that the just man lives by faith. Now in the 
case of the woman, her faith was the cause of her love. By 
faith she perceived the real character of Jesus, and this moved 
her to love him, and to come to him, humbling herself in the 
sight of all, to ask mercy at his hands. We hold that the 
central truth of the whole account is the power of love to obtain 
forgiveness from God ; and the Lord's approval of the woman's 
faith simply establishes the truth that faith and love are related 
as cause and effect. Both faith and love were combined in one 
moral cause, which obtained forgiveness from Jesus; and the 
Lord Jesus represents the two acts as identical in causality. _ 
We can now state with certainty that the love of the 
woman, in the sense already explained, was the cause of her 
forgiveness. Calvin’s horrid theory finds no endorsement here. 
The obscurity of the parable can not outweigh the clear 
declaration of Jesus: “ Нет sins which are many are forgiven; 
for she loved much.” ‘This is not to say that sins are not 
forgiven except in virtue of a love like to that of this woman. 
This would render the way of salvation too difficult for poor 
weak man. There is an imperfect act of the mind of man 
called attrition. This is conceived in the mind by the 
consideration of the heinousness of sin and by consideration of 
the fear of hell and other punishments. And if this act 
excludes the will to sin, and includes the hope of forgiveness, we 
hold that it will dispose the soul so that the grace of the 
Sacrament of penance will justify the man thus contrite. This 
doctrine is based upon the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
Sess. XIV. 4, and is the common opinion of Catholic 
theologians. It is true, that the opinion is not a definition of 
faith, and there are some theologians who demand that there be 
in this attrition some act of love of God. "The acts of the soul 
of man are so subtle that the analysis of them is extremely 
difficult. Certainly in many cases, when the soul turns away 
from sin, and turns to God, the leading motive is the fear of 
God’s punishments. Luther declared that this act of man 
moving through the motive of fear, made a man a hypocrite, 
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and more a sinner than before. The Council of Trent 
unequivocally condemned this opinion of the apostate, and 
declared that such act was a gift of the Holy Ghost, and that it 
disposed a man to obtain pardon of God in the sacrament of 
penance. At the same time, the Council did not define whether 
there was not required some act of love coupled with this useful 
act of fear. The issue is undecided by any decree of the 
Church, but the opinion asserting the sufficience of the attrition 
which has for its motive fear, is an opinion which a man may 
hold and teach. 

Of course, when Catholic teachers propound this doctrine 
it is not with a view to move the faithful to rely on the 
sufficiency of this act, and to make no effort to move their souls 
to any higher act. The aforesaid opinion is simply a scientific 
attempt to fix the minimum required by God, before he will 
take away the eternal punishment due to sin. It is an attempt 
to measure how far the mercy of God will condescend to supply 
for the weakness of man. Poor weak mortals are comforted 
and encouraged by knowing that the turning away from sin 
through fear is good. They can more readily proceed thence 
to some act of appreciative love of God; not that grand and - 
perfect act of love which existed in the soul of the woman in 
the Gospel, but some lesser degree of that act which is the 
fulfillment of the law of God. 

In fact, my own private opinion is that no man can turn 
away from sin because he fears the punishment of God, form 
the firm purpose not to sin in future, and hope for pardon of 


- God, without conceiving in his soul some degree of the 


appreciative love of God. In the first place, he must have faith ; 
“for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that seek after him." Now it seems to me 
that, though the great motive in the sinner's change of soul may 
be fear of God's punishments,nevertheless, in the very act of turning 
away from sin, there will be a certain movement ofthe soul towards 
God, which we call an act of the appreciative love of God. 

Now it is evident that the act of the woman and the 
testimony of Christ concerning it can not be used to support 
the opinion which demands an act of love of God as a necessary 
disposition of soul in order to obtain forgiveness. 
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In the first place, the woman was justified outside of the 
sacrament of penance, and all Catholics are agreed that outside 
of the sacrament of penance the act of perfect contrition would 
be required which is an act of sorrow because one has lost the 
friendship of God. Perfect contrition is born of perfect love, 
and perfect love is the love of God above all things on account 
of his own infinite perfection. This justified the woman, and it 
justifies every creature that ever brings it into being in his 
soul, without the aid of the sacramental absolution; although 
now since the institution of the sacrament, the intention of 
receiving the sacrament must be included in the act of love. 

But now another question arises out of the account. Is it 
necessary, in order to obtain justification outside of the 
sacrament of penance, to have the intensity of love of this 
woman, who, by the Lord's own testimony, loved much? ‘This 
has been asserted by Peter Soto and other theologians. But we 
believe that the opposite opinion is to be held. We believe 
that the act of contrition, which proceeds from the love of God 
above all things for his own sake, justifies in the manner before 
explained, without demanding any special degree of intensity 
of this love. The best modern authority for this opinion is 
Palmieri, De Poenit. Thesis X XIV. 

In response to the difficulty sought from the present case 
of the woman, who was thus forgiven, because she loved much, 
we answer that in the woman’s case it was historically true that 
she was forgiven much, because she had loved much, but 
Christ’s words do not mean that such degree was necessary to 
obtain the remission of sins. Such degree of intensity of love 
is necessary to obtain all that the woman obtained; but she 
received more than the mere remission of the eternal 
punishment due for her sins. She received a remission of the 
temporal punishment due for her sins commensurate to the 
perfection of her love; and this may have been a total remission 
of all. She received a large measure of God’s grace; she rose 
high in the friendship of God; and all this is spoken of by 
Christ as the much that had been forgiven her, because she had 
loved much. From the mere taking away of the guilt of 
mortal sin out of the soul to the supreme limit of God’s 
operations in the human soul, God’s action ranges through 
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many degrees; and the more perfect the act of contrition, the 
more absolutely does it destroy sin and its consequences, and 
unite the soul to God. The woman’s act was far more perfect 
than the minimum required to justify a sinner outside of the 
sacrament. 

There is but one more element in the account which needs 
explanation, the application of the parable of the two debtors to 
the general theme of the passage. Now the context, the act of 
the woman, Christ’s judgment thereon, and the effects that it 
obtained from him, give evidence that the Lord wished to teach by 
the whole event that love destroys sin, and establishes in the soul 
the friendship of God. Тһе parable of the two debtors is a 
general introduction to the main teaching. The parable is not 
to be taken in an absolute sense, but in a moral sense. If the 
debtor who was forgiven the heavier debt were base and 
ungrateful, he would love his benefactor less than the other. 
But the Lord conceives the issue in the sense of what ought 
to happen, morally speaking, among men in such a case. 

I can not believe that the Lord wished to teach by the 
parable that in his dealings with men it is usually verified that 
those who are forgiven the greater debt love God more than 
those who have never offended God so deeply, and who have 
therefore a smaller debt to be forgiven. Usually the love of 
God grows in the soul by the purifying, refining influence of 
virtue, while sin coarsens the soul, blunts its finer powers, and 
makes it more difficult for it to apprehend and to love God. 
The more holy the soul becomes, the more does the horror of 
sin increase ; and the love of God grows in the same ratio. 

Wherefore we believe that the Lord wished to illustrate by 
the two insolvent debtors a specific phenomenon that occurs in 
the life of humanity. The debtor who owed five hundred 
pence, and who was forgiven, represents the class of great 
sinners who are really repentant. King David belonged to 
this class, the woman in the present passage belonged to it, the 
penitent thief belonged to it. The hearts of these are pierced 
through with blessed repentance, and the gratitude that they 
feel in return for God’s merciful pardon generates in their 
hearts a strong tender love for God. Now I say that great 
sinners who experience this soul-change in all its perfection are 
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few, but there are some. These love God very much, because 
the continual remembrance of his gracious mercy in forgiving 
their heavy offenses keeps love alive in their souls. 

The debtor who was forgiven a debt. of fifty pence 
represents the class of hard, cold, lukewarm people. They 
commit perhaps no heinous sins, their lives may be respectable, 
and officially correct; but they are cold and unfeeling. Their 
hearts are small, their aspirations commonplace. They preserve 
a sort of cold official relation with God. No great contrition 
stirs their hearts, for they have committed no great sins; no 
great love expands their hearts,—their religion is а tame, dull 
fulfillment of duties without fervor or love. Now it is not 
difficult to determine which class pleases God more. God 
would be loved, and he is more honored by the earnest love of 
the converted sinner, whose heart has been softened by the 
tears of repentance, than he is by the unfeeling coldness of the 
lukewarm man, who commits no great sin, but loves little or 
not at all. Sin is evil, always evil, essentially evil; and its 
effect is not to soften the heart, but to pervert and harden it. 
Wherefore the comparison here is only to show how bad a thing 
lukewarmness is, inasmuch as the poor wretched sinner in his 
return to God has more to give to God than the man of 
respectable life but of cold heart. A loving father desires that 
his children be virtuous, and that they love him; but I am sure 
that his heart would be more comforted by the sincere return 
of a prodigal who loved him, than by the officially correct 
conduct of a cold, unfeeling, thankless child. So God's 
creature can offer him nothing better than love, nothing that 
will take the place of love. No created mind can comprehend 
God's love for his creature, and this love demands love in 
return. 

There is a grand lesson in the passage for every man. It 
should serve to arouse cold worldly-wise people whose lives are 
fairly respectable, but whose hearts are void of love, to what an 
extent their lives are a disappointment to God. 

The passage contains a grand message of hope to the 
repenting sinner. It shows him the grand things that are yet 
possible to him by means of repentance and love. It exhibits 
a grand true type of repentance to all men, and convinces us 
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how poor often our own repentance is. 


345 
It portrays the Lord 


Jesus in his grand characteristics of truth and mercy, and it 
represents the love of God in its true value. 
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тд pvotnpioy Oé0ora, тїз Bacı- 
Aeías тоб Өєоў, exeivors бё тоф 
Єобєу èv тара Воћаїѕ тд, тарта, 


ГА 
упиєтаї, 


12. “Iva BXémovres ВАЄтасі, 


\ N м M H \ 
Kat шу) iOwowv, Kal йкофоутєє 
акойосі, Kal шт TUVL@OLY, TOTE 


émio Tpéjyociw, каї йафебт) avrois. 


Ix Оюк 


оїдатє THY тара8оМму> TaóTQv; 


Kal Ayer avtois : 


kal TOS Tdcas Tas TapaBodas 
умосєсбе. 


MaTT. XIII. 1—23; LUKE IV. 1—25. 


€ ^ 
16. "Тифи ё рнакаріо of 
> \ Ж / 
opOarpol, бт BSXérovow, xai та, 
Ota, ÓTL akovovory, 
> \ \ , ^ 
I7. Auv yap adyo vnin, 
e A 
Оті TOAAOL профітаї Kal ёікаіог 
3 ^ 
єтєбуџтсау ідеї» à В\єтєтє, ка} 
орк ка 


бат, акодйса й 


акоўєтє, kai ойк 7)kovcav. 


I8. 


^ ^ , 
птарабомти ToU стєіраутоѕ. 


"Tueis оду акойсатє THY 
X > ГА ` 

IQ. ШПашмтоє axovovtos TOv 
каў ш 
ГА м € \ sf 
cumevtos, Єруєтаї 0 Trovnpos, Kal 


Aóyov тўѕ PBacrrelas, 


e 4 X , , 3 чы 
артабє тд Єстаррємом èv тт 


карбіа айтод, ovTdés ётт» 0 


\ ^ TAN y" 
mapa THY 600v a rapeís. 
20. 'O ёё ёт! ta merpwðn 
ГА LN EE) є \ " 
omapeis, отд Єттї б TOY №уоу 
> , \ У А b ^ 
йкойоу, kai evOds perà yapas 


ХанВамом avTOv, 


2I. 
éavrQ, AAA srpdexaipos ёстир, 
yevouévgs бе OXóreos 1) дгоушо? 
ià Tov Adyov, evOds скаудаћібє- 


O)x бує бе рібау èv 


Tal. 


22. 'O & є tas axavOas 
/ зр , > < bi / 
o7rapeis, oUTOS сті) о TOV Аотүо» 
то pépipva 
2A M € > , ^ £ 
аі0у05, KAL т апатт TOU пгЛоутоу 


йкойту, Kal TOU 
ig У Li \ У 
суутуйує TOV Adyov, kai arap- 


TOS yiveTat, 


23. 'O бе єті ту» каћђи туђи 

omrapels, оўтд$ ёсті 0 TOV Adyov 
a ^ 

йкойоу kai coves, 0s O7) rap- 
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е 
О стєірюу tov Ждуои 


14. 

стєірєг. 
IS. Orto 8 єісту of пара 

THY 000v, ӧто f ) до 

7v , ó7rov сптєйрєтаї б AOYOS, 

ої бта àkovc ccv, evOds &pyerat 

M ^ 

о Хатауӣѕ, kai alpet tov Xówyov 

Tov éc7rapuévov eis атой. 


16. 


Єті Tà serpo0n стердшєрог, oi 


\ » yim c Р е 
Kai ойто єісіу Ошоѓо$ ot 


e У \ X / > \ 
бтау йкойсасі Tov Xoyov, EvOds 
` ^ , » 9 
perà xapüs Xagu9dvovsiv avTov. 
Kai ойк éyovow pítav 
алма, 
> $ 7.4 / 
elowv, єіта yevouevns ONipews 


Ds 


В. є ^ / / 
EV  €avTOLS, троескаро& 


^ \ ^ , у \ 
й біауроб бій Tov Adyov, evOus 
oKkavoanriCovTat, 


18. 


\ > , / т / 
Tas üàkdvÜas осттєрдрєрог, обтої 


Kai йЛЛог eiciv оѓ ets 


> е \ / > z 
ELOLV OL TOV AOYOY акойсаутез, 


19. Kal ai pépipvar то? aið- 
vos, Kal  amatn тод тпћоўтоо, 
Kal ай пері Ta Xovrà èmiÂvpia 
єісторєудиємаї cuvirviryovow TOV 
Adyov, Kal йкартоѕ yiveTat. 


^ е Ы 

20. Kal éxeivol eiow ої ёт! 
^ , 

THY үй» THY каМ» стпарєутєз, 


\ 
olives àxovovciv TOV Мдуоу, kai 
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^ \ ~ д \ e / 
тофорєї, каї moit, 0 pev ékaTOV, 
6 86 é£rjkovra, 0 дё тріакомта. 


I. Onthat day went Jesus 
out of the house, and sat by 
the sea side. 


2. Andthere were gathered 
unto him great multitudes, so 
that he entered into a boat, and 
sat; and all the multitude 
stood on the beach. 


3. And he spake to them 
many things in parables, say- 
ing: Behold, the sower went 
forth to sow ; 


Матт. ХПІ. 1—23; LUKE IV. 1—25. 


mapadéyovTat, Kal картофоро?- 
е "d 
ow èv тріакоута, Kai Євтукомта, 


Syne / 
KAL єкатоу. ` 


^ v 

21. Kai éXeyev avrois: “Oru 

У е b 

par. Єруєтаї б AVYVOS, iva йто 

^ r ET ^ 

Tov podiov тед) й) йтпо THY 

кхіуту; ovy iva ёті Tv Муу- 
ГА ^ 
viav тєбі); 


22. Ov yap éemw криттд», 
ёду pù tva. фамеробі): ovdé éyé- 
vero йпдкрифом, àXX' iva pave- 


po05. 


23. Ei tis Éye Sta àxovew, 
акоуєта. 


24. Kai éXeyev avtois: ВАЄ 
M > А а > + 7 
тєтє ті йкойєтє: у Ф METP® 
^ ^ \ 
perpeire, wetpnOnoerar bpiv, каї 
птростєбђаєтаг piv. 


25. “Os yap бує, SoOncerar 
avTQ, каў дз ойк бує, ка) б 
бує арӨттєта йт” avrod. 

I. And again he began to 
teach by the sea side. And 
there is gathered unto hima 
very great multitude, so that 
he entered into a boat, and sat 
in the sea; and all the multi- 
tude were by the sea on the 
land. 


2. And he taught them 
many things in parables, and 
said unto them in his teach- 
ing: 

3. Hearken:  Behold, the 
sower went forth to sow: 


MaTT. ХПІ. 1—23; Luxe IV. I—25. 


4. Andas he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and 
the birds came and devoured 
them: 


5. And others fell upon the 
rocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and straight- 
way they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they 
withered away. 


7. And others fell upon the 
thorns; and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them: 


8. And others fell upon the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. 


9. He that hath ears, let 
him hear. 


то. Апа the disciples came, 
and said unto him: Why 
speakest thou unto them in 
parables? 


тт. And he answered and 
said unto them: Unto you it 
is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, but 
to them it is not given. 
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4. And it came to pass, as 
he sowed, some seed fell by 
the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured it. 


5. And other fell on the 
rocky ground, where it had not 
much earth; and straightway 
it sprang up, because it had no 
deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched; and be- 
cause it had no root, it with- 
ered away. 


7. And other fell among 
the thorns, and the thorns 
стем up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. 


8. And others fell into the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
growing up and increasing; 
and brought forth, thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundred- 
fold. 


9. And he said: Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 


іо. And when he wasalone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parables. 


тт. And he said unto them: 
Unto you is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, 
all things are done in раг- 
ables : 
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12. For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but 
whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 


13. Therefore speak I to 
them in parables; because see- 
ing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 


14. And unto them is ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which saith: By hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall in no wise 
understand; and seeing ye 
shall in no wise perceive: 


I5. For this people's heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest 
haply they should perceive 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should turn 
again, and I should heal them. 


16. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear. 


17. For verily I say unto 
you, that many prophets and 
tighteous men desired to see 
the things which ye see, and 
saw them not; and to hear 
the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not. 


Marr, ХПІ. 1—23; LUKE IV. 1—25. 


12. That seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and 
not understand; lest haply 
they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them. 


13. And he saith unto 
them: Know ye not this par- 
able? and how shall ye know 
all the parables? 


Матт. XIII. 1—23; Luxe IV. 1—25. 


18. Hear then ye the par- 
able of the sower. 


19. When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then 
cometh the evil one, and 
snatcheth away that which 
hath been sown in his heart. 
This is he that was sown by 
the way side. 


20. Апа he that was sown 
upon the rocky places, this is 
he that heareth the word, and 
straightway with joy receiv- 
eth it; 


21. Yet hath he not root 
in himself, but endureth fora 
while; and when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, straightway he 
stumbleth. 


22. And he that was sown 
among the thorns, this is he 
that heareth the word; and the 
care of the world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful. 


23. And hethat was sown 
upon the good ground, this is 
he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it; who verily 
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I4. The sower soweth the 
word. 


15. And these are they by 
the way side, where the word 
is sown; and when they have 
heard,  straghtway cometh 
Satan, and taketh away the 
word which hath been sown in 
them. 


I6. And these in like man- 
ner are they that are sown 
upon the rocky places, who, 
when they have heard the 
word, straightway receive it 
with joy ; 


17. And they have no root 
in themselves, but endure for 
a while; then, when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, straightway 
they stumble. 


I8. And others are they 
that are sown among the 
thorns; these are they that 
have heard the word, 


19. And the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful. 


20. And those are they that 
were sown upon the good 
ground; such as hear the word, 
and accept it, and bear fruit, 
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beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some а hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 


ІлкЕ VIII. 1—18. 


thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, апа а 
hundredfold. 


21. And hesaid unto them: 
Is the lamp brought to be put 
under the bushel, or under the 
bed, and not to be put on the 
stand? 

22. For there is nothing ` 
hid, save that it should be 
manlfested; neither was any- 
thing made secret, but that it 
should come to light. 


23. If any man hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 


24. Andhesaid untothem: : 
Take heed what ye hear: with 
what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you: and 
more shall be given unto 
you. 

25. For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which 
he hath. 


LUKE VIII. 1—18. 


лт. Апа it came to ‘pass 
soon afterwards, that he went 
about through cities and vil- 
lages, preaching and bringing 
the good tidings of the king- 
dom of God, and with him the 
twelve, 

2. And certain women 
which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, Mary 


I. Kai éyévero èv тф xabeEjs, 
Kal avros Suddevev Kata пдму 
kai кошти, ктрОссоу Kal єдауує- 
мбодиємос THY  ÜaciXeíav тод 
Geo, xai of додєка ody айто. 


2. q; Koi 
" / > Ф 
сау тєбератєцрємаї amd туєи- 


yvvaikés tives, аў 


, ^ 
ату movnpôv xai acbeverdr, 


LUKE VIII. 1—18. 


that was called Magdalene, 
from whom seven devils had 
gone out, 


3. And Joanna the wife of 
Chuza Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others, 
who ministered unto them of 
their substance. 


4. And when a great mul- 
titude came together, and they 
of every city resorted unto him, 
he spake by a parable: 


5. The sower went forth to 
sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side; and 
` it was trodden under foot, and 
the birds of the heaven de- 
voured it. 

6. And other fell on the 
tock; and as soon as it grew, 
it withered away, because it 
had no moisture. 

7. And other fell amidst 
the thorns; and the thorns 
grew with it, and choked it. 


8. And other fell into the 
good ground, and grew, and 
brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. As he said these things, 
he cried: Не that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 

g. And his disciples asked 
him what this parable might 
be. 

іо. And he said: Unto 
you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of 

23 
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Mapía, ù kaXovuévy Maydarnvy, 
аф' 75 6auudwa. ёттй é£eXqA 6a, 


үө / ^ ^ 

3. Kai 'ledva, yuv) Xovtà 
> 
emtporrou "Нрадом, kai Loveavva, 

Nw. 

Kal Єтєраї TroXXai, aitives бітюд- 
vovv avtois amo TOY фптарудутаи 
айта. 

4.  Хитдутоє 06 булоо тоћ- 
Aov, Kal TOV катӣ "TOM ётіто- 
pevouévov mpòs афтду, elev бій 
тара8о\ў<. 

Ы ^ ^ 

5. 'E£fjA0ev ò ome(pev тод 
ттєїра& TOV стдроу avTov, kai 
> ^ ja 3 UN ^ \ 
€v TO ome(pew айтди, à рем 
бпєсєу тарӣ THY 000v, kai KATE- 
matn, Kal тд Terevà тод où- 
pavov катёфауєу avrd. 

NU / 3 X 

6. Kai črepov karémeoev Єті 
vérpav, каў фиби éEnpdvOn, бій 

У AM. У LO 
TO uù) exe ixpada. 


7. Кай črepov ётєсєр èv péow 

^ A A e 

TOV àkavÜOv, Kal тушфиєїста at 
М > lA 3 / 
axav0a йтєттбвам алто. 


8. Kal črepov Єтєсєи eis. тө 
yv тл» ayabnv, каї фибу émoín- 
cev картду ékarovramAao (ova. 
Tatra Xéyov, éóve: “O буши 
Фта йкойє, ükovéro. 


9. "Emmpórev 82 айтди oi 
pa05rai айтоб: Т6 abro eim 
паравомі); 

то. ‘О 8e elrev: ‘Тиби бе 
бота yvôvat Tà pvoTýpia тў 
Bacirelas тоў Өєод, ois бё 
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God: but to the rest in par- 
ables; that seeing they may 
not see, and hearing they may 
not understand. 


тт. Now the parable is 
this: The seed is the word of 
God. 

12. And those by the way 


side are they that have heard; 
then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word from 
their heart, that they may not 
believe and be saved. 


I3. And those on the rock 
are they which, when they 
have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no 
root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall 
away. 


14. And that which fell 
among the thorns, these are 
they that have heard, and as 
they go on their way they are 
choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 


15. And that in the good 
ground, these are such as in an 
honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 


r6. And no man, when he 
hath lighted a lamp, covereth 
it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a bed; but putteth it on 


LUKE VIIL І--18. 


Хото év mapaßoraîs, tva, Bré- 

* x 4-2 £ 
movres шт) ВАєтаау, Kai йкойор- 
TES ил GUVLOGLV. 


м \ er e 
II. “Ест бё айтт т] mapa- 
Bory: ‘O атодроє, ёттї» б №үоѕ 
то? Geo. | 

I2. Oi бё тара thy одду, 
єісіу oí акойсаутез, elta épyerat 
б SidBoros, Kal аїрє Tov Xoyov 
, ` A / , ^ vu ^ 
amd ths карбіає айтфу, iva ра) 
mio TeUcavres садфаци. 


13. Oi бе ёті tis vérpas, oi 
бта» akovowow, perà yapas бе- 
yovtas Tov Adyov, Kal ойтог рібам 
ойк ёуоусир, ої проє KaLpov тис- 
TEVOUOLY, KAL ÈV KALP@ пеграсшоб 
афістаутах. 


I4. To бё eis tas йкамбає 
тєсду, ойто: єїсйи oí. йкоўсаутєѕ, 
Kat Што шершибфуи kai тћойтоу 
каї дбоуфу тоб Biou порєидиємої 
сурпуйуоутаї, Kal ov тєлєсфо- 
povory, 


^ M э ^ ^ ^ 

15. To бе ё TH Kady yn, 

Ф у; % У з ГА 

оўто eigiv ores èv карбіа 

^ 5 - з z У 

Kary Kat ayabn axovcavres Tov 
/ / i 

Aóyov Katéxovow, Kal карто- 

фородани èv йтпошоут). 


I6. Odes дё Aúyvov das, 
каћіттє, айтбу oKever, Ù vro- 
ката кутя tiOnow, aN ті 
Avxvías тідточи. 


Ad i i 
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a stand, that they which enter 
in may see the light. 


I7. For nothing is hid, that 17. Ov ydp ёст: круттоду, б 
shall not be made manifest; où davepdv wevijoerai, oùðè àrd- 
nor anything secret, that shall крифор, ӧ ой uù yvoc07 Kal els 
not be known and come to ¢avepdv ér6p. 
light. 

18. Take heed therefore 18. BAXémwere оду môs йкоў- 
how ye hear: for whosoever єтє: ðs dv yap éyn, бобісєта 
hath, to him shall be given; айтф, kai 25 dv uù) бут, xai д 
and whosoever hath not, from oxe? уєш àpÜwoerai йт’ а®тоў. 
him shall be taken away even 
that which he thinketh he 
hath. 


In all the Greek codices except B, we find the preposition 
ёк or ато before тӣѕ оѓкѓаѕ in the first verse of Matthew. In the 
second verse of the same, we find the article то before vrAotov in 
many codices, but it is omitted by М, B, C, І, and 7. 

In verse 4, B is the only uncial codex that has éA8óvra, 
the others have 7AÀ0ov. In this same verse E*, К, M, П, 
et а]. add ovpavod, which is followed by the Vulgate, the 
Syriac of Cureton, the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. 

In the 6th verse Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort read 
éxavpaticbn instead of é«avuaTo01. 

Many authorities add a«ovew in the oth verse, but it is 
omitted by М, В, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the 14th verse Е, F, С, M, U, V, Г, et al. have акойсттє 
and Prete. ; 

In the 18th verse, B has стєірамтоє, but most of the codices 
have oveípovros. In verse 22 the greater number of codices add 
тобтоу after ai@vos. In verse 23, М, B and D, have симе: the 
other codices have симф, 

In the 4th verse of Mark, D, G, and M add тоў ovpavod. 
In verse 6, М and D have rd werpóby. In verse тї, yvóva: is 
omitted in М, В, СЯ, І, A, K, Il, et al. At the end of verse 12, 
тй åuaprýpara is added in A, D, A, II, et al. Such reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Coptic versions. In the 
20th verse, Tischendorf approves év before трийкоута, Є Enxovta, 
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and бкатди on the authority of E, F, С, H, K, М, U, У, and П. 
Other authorities read eis, and others read ё. In the 22nd 
verse ті is inserted before криттду in М, А, C, E, F, С, L, S, V, 
and A. It is omitted in B, D, H, K, М, U, et al. In the same 
verse, we find ёй» uù iva in М, B, and Д. In others the reading 
ò ёду uý exists. At the end of this verse, many codices have eis 
Qavepóv ё№Өр where B has $avepo67. 

In the third verse of St. Luke, the great majority of the 
codices have the plural афтоїс after 0m«óvovr. N, А, L, M, X, 
and П have айто. 

The years of our Lord's public life were an active career of 
preaching. He did not wait for the people to come to him, but 
went out through the cities and villages, that is to say, 
wherever the people were to be found ; and he taught them the 
great doctrine of the New Testament, and confirmed his 
teaching by miracles. At this time the twelve Apostles 
accompanied him, and they trusted the Providence of God to 
provide for them the necessaries of life. 

Maintenance was at this time provided by certain pious 
women who went with the company of our Lord and his 
Apostles throughout Galilee. By this tenor of life the Lord 
gives evidence that “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that we through his poverty might become rich." 
—П. Cor. VIII. 9. Не also spared the poor people of the 
small villages the expense of entertaining him and his 
followers, and gave to these good women an occasion to practise 
a great act of charity. The custom of allowing women to 
minister to their needs was afterwards employed by many of 
the Apostles, although Paul dispensed with such service.— 
Та Core LX. 5. 

St. Luke mentions three of these pious women, Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuza, and Susanna. Of 
Susanna we know nothing more than this bare mention. 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza is mentioned again by St. Luke, 
XXIV. 10, as being one of the women who followed Jesus out 
of Galilee, and who was one of the witnesses of the Resurrection. 
It has been conjectured by Schegg and Godet that Chuza was 
the officer of Herod Antipas, whose son Jesus healed at 
Capharnaum, Nothing certain is known. It is evident that 
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she was a woman of high social station, and she was pleased to 
devote a part of her means to provide for Jesus and his Apostles 
during their career of preaching. 

Much more interest centers in the first woman mentioned 
by Luke, Mary that was called Magdalene. 

The surname Magdalene given to this woman undoubtedly 
comes from her residence in Magdala, a small hamlet on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. The ruins of the 
small village are now called El-Medchdel. 

In the Latin Church, Mary Magdalene is identified with 
the woman who had been a sinner, and who anointed our Lord’s 
feet as he sat at meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee. The 
same traditional opinion makes her also the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus of Bethany. The Roman Breviary assigns the 
Gospel of Luke concerning the event in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, to be read on the feast of Mary Magdalene, and 
Augustine’s homily thereon endorses fully that persuasion. On 
the feast of Martha, it is stated that Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
and many other Christians were seized by the Jews, and placed 
in a ship without sails or oars, and committed to the mercy of 
the waves of the Mediterranean. By a miracle of divine power, 
they came safely to Marseilles, and Lazarus became Bishop 
of that city. The account declares that Mary withdrew into 
the desert where she lived a holy life of contemplation for more 
than thirty years. Marseilles claims to have her relics. This 
account is approved by the Roman Martyrology, and by John 
Sollerius in the Acta Sanctorum (Ad diem 22 Julii). 

Now in order that we may enter with proper dispositions 
of mind into the discussion of this question, we must fist 
premise that the question in nowise pertains to any matter of 
faith or morals. It is a mere matter of biographical history. 
The Breviary and Martyrology in these matters of history are 
not infallible, and should be subjected to the same critical tests 
as other historical records. ‘The prayers of the Breviary and 
Missal in honor of saints are based upon the historical accounts 
of the two books, and add nothing to the authority of such 
accounts. Hence the consensus of Fathers and doctors in the 
_ Church, if such were verified, in such questions as these avails 
only what their documents and proofs are worth. 
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Now we grant that the great consensus of opinion in the 
Western Church is to make Mary Magdalene the converted 
sinner, and identify her with the sister of Lazarus. But such 
unanimity by no means exists in the Greek Church. The 
learned Bollandist Sollerius is forced to admit that many Greek 
writers deny the western tradition, and assert that after the 
death of Jesus, Mary Magdalene came to Ephesus and lived 
with St. John. In questions of Holy Scripture there is по 
Father in the Universal Church of Christ that is possessed of 
the critical acumen ond sound judgment of Chrysostom, and he 
declares in his eighty-first homily on Matthew that the sister of 
Lazarus is distinct from the sinner who anointed the feet of 
Jesus in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 

The best opinion, in my judgment, in all tradition is that 
of Theophylactus: “ Мапу inquire how many women anointed 
our Lord with ointment. Some say there were two; опе who is 
mentioned by John, who was the sister of Lazarus, and another 
mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. I believe with those 
who assert that there were three: one who was the sister 
of Lazarus, and who is mentioned by St. John; another who 
anointed our Lord two days before the Pasch, mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark; and this third one, whose anointing of 
Jesus is mentioned by Luke.”—Acta Sanct. V. Julii. This 
was also the opinion of Origen, and it is the common opinion 
of the Greek menologies. 

We have cited these authorities to show that there is no 
real consensus of Catholic tradition on the subject, and that the 
field is open for our critical research. 

We shall not at this time finish the question of Mary 
Magdalene. Later on, when dealing with the events of Jesus' 
life at Bethany, we shall examine the question whether or not 
the Magdalene be the sister of Lazarus and Martha; but in the 
treatment of the present text, we have in mind to prove two 
things: 

I. We believe that Mary Magdalene is not the woman 
mentioned in Luke, VII. 37. 

2. We believe that there is no valid evidence in the 
Scriptures that Mary Magdalene was a woman of sin, before her 
conversion to the Lord. 
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We know that the second proposition is new and strange ; 
but a close conscientious examination of the data of the 
Scriptures persuades us that the popular idea of this woman 


is erroneous. 

The defense of the first proposition is easier. We have 
seen that our opinion in this proposition is held by 
Theophylactus and Origen; and, in fact, that it is the common 
opinion in the Greek Church. А valid argument in support of 
it can be drawn from the text of Luke itself. Luke wrote in 
the days when Magdalene was famous on account of the events 
connected with Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. ‘Now it 
seems to us incredible that Luke should omit to mention the 
name of the chief actor in the great event in the house of the 
Pharisee, if she had been Mary Magdalene. Certain it is that a 
woman, who had been so closely associated with the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. John at the foot of the cross, and who had 
been so highly favored by the risen Lord, would be personally 
known to the accurate historian Luke, who of all the 
Evangelists is most careful to mention every historical fact and 
detail that will make the account fuller and more credible. 
Such a man would not pass over in silence the identity of the 
actor in such an important event, had it been a woman who 
plays such an important part as that of Magdalene in the New 
Testament. And when we turn to examine the proofs of our 
opponents, not a shred of any proof exists except a mass of the 
sayings of men, who repeat what others have said before them 
without any critical examination thereof. 

But the first proposition which we have above laid down 
will be corroborated by our defense of the second. 

We confess a certain feeling of timidity and sadness in 
setting out to overthrow an opinion which we learned in our 
childhood, which has formed the theme of moralists and 
painters for centuries, and which seems to have held undisputed 
possession in the Latin Church from time immemorial. But as 
the surgeon must not be restrained by sentiment from probing 
a wound, or cutting off a diseased member, so we must 
enter upon a calm dispassionate examination of this celebrated 


case. 
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The first proof in support of our opinion is from the 
Scriptures, and can be enunciated as follows: There is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures that asserts or implies that 
Mary Magdalene was ever a woman of sin. We take for 
granted that the passage in Luke relating to the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus be excluded; for there is absolutely no 
evidence to prove that the Magdalene be that woman ; and there 
is a valid argument which we have already adduced against it. 
Having excluded that text, the only texts that could with any 
show of probability be adduced against our position is the 
present text of Luke, wherein it is stated that seven devils had 
gone out of Magdalene, and the text of Mark, XVI. 9. 

Of course, it is not our intention to prove that Mary 
Magdalene was absolutely sinless. She was a sinner in that 
general sense in which we are all sinners; but it is our intent 
to prove that she was not that immoral woman, that famous 
converted harlot that tradition has made her. 

The text of Luke asserts that seven devils had gone out of 
her, and the text of Mark asserts that Jesus cast these seven 
devils out of her. The advocates of the opposite opinion 
believe that the residence of those seven evil spirits in the 
woman indicates a condition of great sinfulness, and this is the 
only real basis of the almost universal popular persuasion 
concerning this woman. 

Now it is true that in Matthew, XII. 43, and Luke, XI. 24, 
Christ speaks of the going out of the unclean spirit out of a 
man, when he means the man’s conversion from sin; but we 
believe from the context in the passages relating to Mary 
Magdalene that the going out of the devils from her denotes her 
liberation, not from great sin, but from demondacal possession. 
In fact, the text of Luke clearly affirms this. It is therein 
stated that the women who followed Jesus had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities. Certainly to be healed of an evil 
spirit means to be delivered from demoniacal possession. But 
Luke continuing in the same place, specifies some of those 
very women, and among these is Mary Magdalene. Even . 
Knabenbauer admits that from this text of Luke no certain 
argument can be drawn for the traditional opinion of the 
Magdalene’s antecedent sinful life. But the text of Mark must 
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be interpreted in the light of the clearer text of Luke; and 


hence every scriptural support is taken from the aforesaid 
traditional opinion. 


When we turn to examine the traditional data in favor of 
the opinion which we are endeavoring to refute, we grant that 
the tradition is strong in the West. The tradition also in the 
Greek Church, though it differs from the Latin tradition 
in some points of the history, is quite consentient in regard 
to the sinful character of the Magdalene’s life before her 
conversion. 

However we find a fine testimony in support of our thesis 
in the First Homily of Saint Modestus, abbot of the Monastery 
of St. Thedosius, and afterward Patriarch of Jerusalem in 632, 
A. D. ‘This testimony is cited by Photius, and is as follows: 
* Rightly therefore did the Lord elect Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils, that he might by her expel the prince 
of sin from men. History says that this Magdalene, out of 
whom the Lord cast seven devils, was a virgin; and her 
martyrdom is recorded, wherein it is said that on account of her 
virginity and eminent purity she appeared to her executioners 
like pure crystal. After the death of Our Blessed Lady, the 
Mother of God, Magdalene went to Ephesus to the beloved 
disciple, where she finished her apostolic career by martyrdom. 
То her last breath she would not be separated from John the 
Evangelist and Virgin.’—Acta Sanct. l c. Though this 
testimony stands alone, in our judgment, it outweighs the 
authority of many Latin writers. It is the testimony of a 
prudent, able, and holy man, who was conversant with the 
traditions of Jerusalem where the tradition regarding Magdalene 
would be more accurately preserved than in the West. Itisa 
painful fact that many of the western Fathers readily accepted 
many incredible legends, simply because they formed apt 
illustrations of moral doctrine. Now the theme of a repentant 
harlot, meriting by her sincere repentance such singular marks 
of love as those bestowed of Magdalene, readily appealed to 
Christian sentiment, and large use was made of it in moral 
treatises, without ever examining on what basis it stood. There 
was no point of doctrine or morals at stake, hence the infallible 
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magisterium of the Church could not be invoked to safeguard 
the current of popular opinion in this matter: no one questioned 
the legend, and so it has stood to this day. 

Now in justice to the truth of history, and in justice to the 
common rights of humanity, no woman, even though she may 
have lived two thousand years ago, should be represented as 
having been at any time immoral, unless there be adequate and 
certain proofs to support the charge. Of course, such false 
persuasion does not affect the glory and happiness of the saint 
in Heaven, for the glory of the saints is not dependent on the 
opinions of earth. They are honored, and have a right to be 
honored, by us, but this communion of saints is not of such 
nature that an erroneous persuasion of mortals would rob a 
saint of any degree of glory that is the saint’s due. But the 
cause of truth and justice among men demands that we impute 
no such grave charge to any human being without sufficient 
warrant. And what is the basis upon which the popular 
conception of the Magdalene rests? A confessedly erroneous 
exegesis of the text of Luke, a baseless conjecture that Mary 
Magdalene is the woman who anointed the feet of Jesus in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house, and the opinions of men who never 
examined the question ex professo, and who cite no authority 
for their opinions. Even the learned Sollerius, who certainly - 
makes a strong presentation of the data in favor of the 
traditional opinion, really has nothing but the obiter dicta of 
the Fathers, the pronouncement of the Sorbonne, and the 
legends of the French writers, who argue in the affair after the 
manner of Cicero pro domo sua. I believe that any jury of just 
men, after hearing both sides of the evidence in a case like that 
of Magdalene, would render a verdict of acquittal without 
leaving the jury-box. 

It might be asked: “Why would God permit that such a 
false and injurious persuasion should exist in the minds of the 
Christian people for so many ages?" We answer that the 
honor paid to the repentant Magdalene was so great that it 
compensated for the inaccuracy in judgment of her previous 
life. It seems to us that God leaves the world much to its own 
resources in the matter of history and biography. The Church 
has ever paid her honor to Magdalene as a saint, and God did 
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not deem it necessary to work a miracle to correct the critical 
error which confounded her with the woman of sin in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee. 

No man could rightly attack any matter pertaining to faith 
or morals which was so widely believed by the Christian 
people; but the identity of the Magdalene is a matter of critical 
history, and must be decided independently of the infallible 
magisterium of the Church. 

We believe that another proof for our thesis is the fact 
that, in all the history of the Magdalene recorded in the holy 
Scriptures, there is never a mention of her sinfulness, or of her 
repentance. There is mention of her love, of her fidelity, of 
Jesus’ love for her; but not an intimation that she had ever 
been a fallen woman. Moreover the part that Mary Magdalene 
takes in the great events in the Gospel does not comport well 
with the idea that she had formerly been a public sinner. The 
sin of which tradition makes Magdalene guilty is that peculiar 
sin of woman, that, even after it is forgiven, will bring a blush 
of shame to the woman's cheek. It is true, by the grace of God 
such a degree of penitential love is possible that the sin would 
be completely obliterated; but such repentance does not 
obliterate its remembrance among men. It seems to me that 
the woman, whose shame the people of Jerusalem knew, could 
scarcely with propriety follow Jesus as an inseparable 
companion, minister to his needs, and to the needs of the 
Apostles, occupy the position of Magdalene in the events of the 
execution of the death sentence, and finally figure in that 
wonderful interview recorded by the Evangelists between the 
risen Lord and Magdalene. It would seem to me that a 
repentance, such as that of the popular Magdalene is supposed 
to have been, would move her to a certain retirement away 
from the eyes of men who were witnesses of her shame. 

We adduce this last reflection with a certain degree of 
timidity. God knows best what is fitting in all these matters; 
and if it were clearly proven that the Magdalene were a 
converted harlot, we would, with willing heart, acknowledge 
that her conduct was guided by a wisdom higher than ours; 
but in defect of any such certainty, it seems not irreverent to 
make use of such a consideration to still more exalt the glory 
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of one of the saints of God. We believe therefore that from a 
sober consideration of the available data, it appears that the 
Magdalene was not a converted harlot, but a healed demoniac, 
who in gratitude followed the Lord, even till he arose from 
the death. 

We have now to deal with the parable proper, and the 
treatment will be easy, for the Lord himself has made the moral 
application of it to human life. 

Capharnaum was the center of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. 
Capharnaum was built on the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
On a certain day Jesus went forth from his abode in 
Capharnaum, and walked down by the lakeside. A large 
multitude was soon gathered about him, so that the press of the 
crowd made speaking difficult. Jesus therefore entered into a 
small boat, and sat down. The people arranged themselves 
along the shore of the lake, which curves like an amphitheatre ; 
and then Jesus taught them his doctrine by means of various 
parables, the first of which is the parable of the sower. ‘This 
parable powerfully illustrates the combination of causes which 
effect the ruin or the success of man’s eternal life. The 
parables of the New Testament are brief narratives founded on 
real scenes and events such as occur in nature, and human life, 
each having a moral or religious application. 

To understand the event in human life on which this 
parable is founded, let us go back in spirit to the primitive 
methods of agriculture that existed іп the days ої the Lord. 
There were in those days no grain-drills, but the seed was sown 
broadcast by the hand of man on the field, and covered by 
subsequent harrowing. Let us stand in spirit by the side of the 
ideal field upon which the sower of the parable is operating. 
It borders upon the highway, and is not divided from the road 
by any obstruction. The sower fills a sack, which hangs 
suspended from his shoulder, with grain and walks in a straight 
line through the field scattering the grain in a uniform manner 
over a certain narrow strip of land by the sweep of his hand. 
Now as he approaches any road which borders, or intersects the 
field, the shower of grain cast by his hand laps over, and a 
portion of it falls on the hard bed of the beaten road. ‘The 
portion of the grain thus falling is trodden under foot by those 
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who pass, the harrow does not cover it, and hence it is readily 
found by the wild birds, and devoured by them. Again, in such 
a field there are certain parts where the surface rock is covered 
with a shallow covering of soil. The sower scatters the grain 
with a uniform movement, and hence certain portions of it fall 
on these parts where the rock is but merely hidden by the soil. 
There is scarcely enough of soil for the harrow to cover the 
grain, and hence not having much earth to penetrate, the blade 
soon appears, for the fitting conditions for germination are all 
present. But when the plant begins to thrust down its roots, it 
encounters the hard rock, and the plant withers away for defect 
of soil. 

In another portion of the field the grain falls from the 
sower's hand on ground having depth of soil, and fertility but 
in that soil lie hidden the seeds of the thistle. The same causes 
effect the germination of the grain and of the thistles; but these 
latter being of ranker growth soon choke the growing grain. 
We who live in a more temperate clime, have but a faint idea 
of the rank growth of the oriental thistle, but suffice it to say 
that where it obtains full sway it would render the profitable 
growth of any cereal an impossibility. 

And finally some grain falls from the sower’s hand on good 
ground, and this grows to perfection, and yields a good harvest ; 
but even here there are various degrees of perfection: some of 
the ground yields thirty measures for one measure sown; other 
parts yield sixty; and still other parts a hundred. 

It may seem to some incredible that a hundred bushels of 
grain could be obtained from the sowing of one; but in Genesis, 
XXVI. 12, it is stated that Isaac sowed in the land of Gerar, 
and obtained in the same year a hundredfold. 

Of course, under ordinary circumstances the portion of the 
grain that would be lost on unprofitable soil would be much 
less than the part that would fall upon good ground, but this 
proportion has nothing to do with the relative numbers of the 
good and the bad members of humanity. 

Jesus next calls attention to the very great importance of 
the doctrine here promulgated in the customary formula: “He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
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Up to this time the Lord had not made use of the parable 
in his teachings. The sermon on the mount is made up of 
plain precepts not involved in any allegorical setting. But 
now there was need that he should speak more clearly of his 
kingdom. This kingdom could not be perfectly established 
until after Christ’s death and resurrection, and it could not be 
understood fully till after that event. Hence a certain portion 
of Christ’s doctrine must be delivered to the world in the form 
of allegories, which his Apostles and his Church would 
afterwards explain to the generations of men. The necessity 
of thus concealing these mysteries existed especially on account 
of the character of the Jewish people. 

The Apostles are surprised at the change in the methods of 
the Master, and when they are alone with him, they ask him 
why he employs the parable in his teaching of the people. 

In answering their question, Jesus makes use of a prophecy 
of Isaiah. Wherefore we shall first examine what was the sense 
of the original prophecy, and then endeavor to see what is its 
present application. 

The prophecy exists in Isaiah, VI. 9—то, and reads as 
follows in the original: “Апа he said: Go, and tell this 
people: Hear ye continually, but understand not, and see ye 
continually but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart 
understand, and they turn again, and be healed.” 

Besides the passages in the Gospels under treatment, the 
Isaianic prophecy is employed by Acts, XXVIII. 26, and by 
Paul in the Epistle to The Romans, XI. 8, to describe God’s 
attitude towards the Jewish people. Hence it is important that 
we should, as far as possible, determine the exact import of the 
prophecy. 

In the first place, it describes the degenerate character of 
the Jewish people, and secondly, it announces God’s treatment 
of such apostate people. We are aided to an understanding of 
the passage under consideration by comparing it with Isaiah, П. 
6, 8: “For thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob, 
because they are filled with soothsayers like the Philistines, and 
they make covenants with the children of aliens. . . . Their 
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land also is full of idols; they worship the work of their own 
hands, that which their own fingers have made.” ‘The Jews 
became thus degenerate by an abuse ої God's favors to them. 
They were blessed by Yahveh above all the other peoples of the 
earth. Their prophets were the clear oracles of the living God. 
The Most High fought their battles, and blessed their fields. 
And in basest ingratitude they turned away from Yahveh, and 
preferred the false gods of the heathens. And then God in 
punishment of their impiety turned away from them, or more 
properly from the reprobate portion, and permitted a certain 
awful blindness of the heart, which has characterized this people 
ever since. This is what is meant when the prophet is bidden 
make the heart of the people fat, and shut their eyes. ‘The 
words of the prophecy are not to be interpreted too literally. 
It is not affirmed that God positively by direct causality 
produced that blindness of heart and spiritual insensibility. 
God is never the direct cause of any such effect. But when a 
creature has maliciously, and pertinaciously abused God's grace, 
God permits what St. Paul calls (Rom. XI. 8) a spirit of stupor 
to fix itself on the soul, and then the message of God is 
not understood or loved by such a soul. The imperative mode 
used by the Prophet: ‘Hear ye, and understand not", isa 
forcible way of asserting that such fact will be verified іп the 
history of the people. It is a frequent form of prophetic diction 
to express some certain future fact by the employment of the 
imperative mood. In Acts, XXVIII. 26, Paul employs the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and he uses the future tense instead of the 
imperative, conclusively indicating thereby that the message of 
God to Isaiah, though expressed in the imperative mood, 
means the verification of a future event which God foresaw and 
permitted. 

In like manner, when God bids the Prophet: “Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes”, it is equivalent to the saying: “Announce to this 
people, that as they have abused my grace, I will now withdraw 
my Spirit from them, so that a spiritual blindness shall come 
upon them, in such a manner that they will see my works and 
hear my words, but they will not receive the great lesson which 
these works and words are intended to convey. They will not 
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have understanding of these, because they have rejected the 
light, and it is conseqnently withdrawn from them, and they 
are left in the darkness, which they have chosen instead of the 
light. There is a fearful signification in the antithetical 
affirmations of the Prophet Isaiah: “Hear, but understand 
not; see, but perceive not.” They represent the state of a 
man, who has before him the evidences of religion, but whose 
soul is in such a state of spiritual insensibility that it regards 
these evidences with a blank stare. 

The closing words of the prophecy do not signify that God 
is unwilling that the healing of his people should be effected, 
but they denote the nature of the effect which the spiritual 
condition of Israel prevented from being wrought. 

The Lord quotes the prophecy not literally, but in 
substance. It is evident that the Prophet did not refer 
specifically to the times of the Messiah in predicting God’s 
attitude towards Israel. Neither does the Lord, in asserting 
that the prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled, imply such fact. Isaiah 
spoke of conditions which existed in his own time, and which 
conditions revealed the perverse character of the Jewish people, 
and Jesus simply says: ‘That which was verified in the days 
of Isaiah respecting your hard hearted resistance of the grace of 
God, is verified again in my day, and my treatment of you in 
consequence will be like to that which by the mouth of the 
Prophet the God of Israel declared to you.” 

The character of the Jewish people was such, that Jesus 
knew that they would not receive the doctrine of the kingdom 
of Heaven. They cared naught for a spiritual kingdom. 
Their hearts were coarse and dull. ‘They were only prepared 
to hear of a worldly kingdom. Wherefore the Lord Jesus 
adopted by necessity the plan of delivering his message under 
such a veil of mystery that the carnal minded Israel should not 
penetrate the meaning; but the teaching of Jesus was of such a 
nature, that when his Church should take her place in the 
world, these truths would be understood by her and taught to 
every man. | 

But the Apostles were not like the rest of Israel. It is 
true that they were weak, often slow to believe, and with a 
limited grasp of the spiritual world; but they were not so hard 
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and faithless as the rest of their race. Hence the Lord Jesus 
admitted them into a deeper insight into the great truths of his 
kingdom. They were to be the founders of his Church, the 
hope of the world; wherefore he explains the parable to these 4 
and they kept the explanation in their hearts, and after the 
glorification of the Master, they taught it to the people, and 
wrote it for us. 

Had the people of Israel been of like disposition, the Lord 
could have treated them as he did his chosen band, but the 
people of Israel by their unbelieving hearts made it impossible 
for Jesus to open up the truths of the kingdom to them. 
Hence he consigned the clearest truths of his kingdom in 
parables, and gave the key of these to the Apostles and to his 
Church. 

Jesus’ manner of dealing with the Jewish people and with 
his Apostles is illustrated by an aphorism taken from practical 
life. It happens that a man places in the hands of certain 
stewards certain goods, which they are profitably to employ for 
the master’s benefit. On the day of reckoning he finds some 
who have been exceedingly faithful in advancing his interests, 
while others have been unprofitable. Wherefore the master 
takes from the unprofitable steward whatever is in his hands, 
and gives it into the hands of the one who has earned such 
trust by the fidelity with which he has administered the first 
trust. This is spoken of as taking from him that hath not, and 
giving to him that hath; for the reason that the unprofitable 
steward has zo fruzts of industry; while the faithful steward 
has these. The seeming paradox of taking from him that hath 
not heightens the force of the expression. It seems to have 
been an aphorism among the people; and Christ employs it here 
to describe the character of God's retribution of man's work. 
It was true in its application to the Jews. God gave them a 
rich inheritance, and they as a people gave him no returns. 
We need not rely on human opinions to assert this, listen to 
Isaiah: “My wellbeloved had a vineyard in a very fertile hill; 
and he digged it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst 
of it, and also hewed out a winepress therein: and he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
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grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of 
Judah, judge I pray you betwixt me and my vineyard. What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have not 
done in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? And now go to; 
I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: I will take 
away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up; I will break 
down the fence thereof, and it shall be trodden down; and I 
will lay it waste; it shall not be pruned nor hoed, but there 
shall come up briers and thistles; I will also command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah the 
plant of his delight."—Is. V. 1—7. Behold the crime of Israel, 
and its punishment. And the Lord turned from Israel to the 
gentile Church, and the returns have been better. 

But these passages of Holy Writ also establish the nature 
of God’s judgment of the lives of individuals. God has given 
to all of us talents which we are to use in useful spiritual 
industry ; and woe to the one who in the accounting will be 
found to have misused his talents. 

In the 16th verse of Matthew Jesus openly testifies that the 
Apostles were accessible to the truths of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Their eyes saw and their ears heard ; that is to say, 
their souls perceived the nature of the new life with Jesus. Of 
course, the Apostles had not a full grasp of the great new 
creation, but they were docile and honest, and Jesus foresaw the 
day when they would reform the whole world by the power of 
his doctrine. And the Lord proclaims that the Apostles are 
indeed happy in receiving from Jesus’ own lips the great glad 
tidings of redemption, and being eye-witnesses of Jesus’ 
wonderful works. Ages of patriarchs and prophets had gone 
down to death, looking forward for the coming of the Messiah. 
As St. Paul says: “These all died in faith, not having 
received the promised things, but having seen them and greeted 
them afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth." Mark the intense joy expressed in the 
canticle of Simeon because his eyes had seen the infant Christ 
who was born to redeem the world. An equal desire and hope 
were entertained by the holy men of Israel, but the fulfillment 
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was deferred. And now that hoped for Messiah was with the 
Apostles, their leader, their teacher, their friend. And they 
were allowed to come very close to him, to live with him, and 
to become filled with his doctrine from close personal 
association. Certainly the Apostles were blessed in such great 
gift of God. 

And not only they, but the whole world was blessed by 
that event. Even the most appreciative of the sons of men will 
never fully realize the greatness of God's gift to humanity when 
he sent his Son to redeem the world. How closely humanity 
is bound to its Creator in the fact that a human nature and the 
infinite nature of the Deity are united in one person, who 
walked our earth and lived among us? 

From the tenth verse of Mark we learn that some of Jesus! 
disciples were with the twelve Apostles when they obtained 
from Jesus the explanation of the parable of the sower. 

The 13th verse of Mark does not really contain any 
chiding of the Apostles and disciples by Jesus. The parable of 
the sower is in reality easy to understand. There are many 
things in the teaching of Jesus more difficult to understand. 
And the Apostles were to receive the whole doctrine and teach 
it to others. Hence Jesus in the present interrogations calls the 
attention of the Apostles to their weakness in comparison with 
the greatness of the communication of divine truth that he was 
about to give the world. Wherefore the remark of Jesus was 
intended to move the Apostles to a realization of their natural 
insufficiency, in order that they might seek aid from God in the 
great commission given to them. 

We come now to the explanation of the parable proper. 
Here our task will be easy, since the Lord has himself fully 
explained the same. We shall therefore only endeavor to 
describe those who, in our own days, correspond to the several 
classes mentioned in the parable. 

The class represented by the seed which fell by the 
wayside are those whose souls are not receptive of the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven. They give по time or thought to 
such matters; they are occupied with other matters. The seed, 
which is the doctrines of Christianity, can not enter into the 
hard soil of their souls. They occupy their time with 
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employments, business, social pleasures, the enjoyment of the 
present order of things. They may not have formally rejected 
Christ, but neither have they formally accepted him. Perhaps 
at times an alarming thought of the swift passage of human 
life, and of the unknown beyond steals into their souls, and 
startles them for a moment; but it soon gives place to some 
practical thought of the world, and the worldly tenor of life is 
-_resumed.\/These men are all about us; they fill our streets; 
| they carry on the main bulk of the mighty volume of business 
| of our country. The tact and ability that many of them show 
in acquiring the goods of this world are wonderful; but when 
it comes to the great questions of eternity, judgment, Heaven, 
and God, their minds are a blank. They can not look upon 
the future life and the rewards of righteousness as realities. If 
there were promised them a heaven of grand residences on 
fashionable streets with large beautiful lawns in front; “a lieaven 
of fine horses and carriages and liveried servants; a hanti of 
gilt edged stocks and bonds, mortgages, bank accounts апа 
lands; and if they could see this, and see others enjoying such 
happiness, —O, then they would move with all energy to attain 
that which appealed to their senses. But the high nature of 
the kingdom promised by Christ has no attractiveness for an 
unspiritual man. He lacks the temper of mind to appreciate 
such a state of life. His tastes are worldly, The thought of 
leaving this world even for Heaven is not a pleasing hope. In 
the great human comedy, it is grimly amusing to see the care 
and the forethought, and the labor that these poor worldlings 
put into their worldly affairs. How they count their profits 
with intense satisfaction? And we must not understand that 
only the rich belong to this class. It is made up of all the 
ranks of life; a mighty host of unreflecting, foolish, worldly 
men, who never think of the needs and the destiny of the soul 
within them which differentiates them from the brute creation. 
It is a hard class to reach with the message of Christ; for the 
use they make of their souls renders them as though they had 
no soul at all. Mere ignorance of Christ might be overcome; 
but with them it is ignorance combined with a lack of all 
desire to know the great message. No force in the mode ої 
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presentation will overcome this deadly torpor. Their souls 
have shrunk by the force of their cold, hard lives, and they 
perish as did the seed which fell by the wayside. 

The next class is represented by the seed which fell upon 
the slight covering of soil on the surfaces of the rocks. It is 
easy to detect this class. ‘They are superficial, shallow men, 
who have not the stability of character to endure the trials and 
hardships incident to the Christian life. Unlike the preceding 
class, these men are willing to receive Christ. They accept his 
law, and for a time show fervor and love of God. But then 
the time that tries men's souls comes upon them; the time 
when men have need of perseverance; and then they waver 
and fall. 

The ordinary Christian life is exposed to many dangers. 
The peculiarly irreligious character of popular thought wars 
against faith, and exposes the poor Christian to the danger of 
unbelief. The force of old vicious habits steals upon him, 
and draws him to the old ways of sin. The drift of the world 
reaches out, and endeavors to draw him with it. "The first 
fervor wears away, and the dreary battle of life begins, 
demanding constancy of mind and firmness of purpose; and 
then the sentimental part of religion vanishes, and the stern 
hard reality of walking in the narrow and difficult path remains. 
And then begin the failures. Every man who has had any 
experience in apostolic work knows of these sad failures. He 
has witnessed the poor penitent at the confessional, drawn 
thither perhaps by the occasion of some mission, or other 
extraordinary means. Не has seen him go forth on the next 
morning after Holy Communion, and he has shuddered at the 
thought of what he would have to encounter in this sinful 
world. And too often he receives the sad news that the history 
of the man's life is like to that of the seed sown on the rocky 
places. | Very often such souls succeed well enough when 
placed in a helpful environment. They need a prop, the 
helpful counsel and example of others. But if perchance they 
should be thrown on their own resources, if the Church be far 
away or badly administered; or if the preaching be poor, then 
they grow remiss and drift away. 
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We are treating the question from a purely Catholic 
standpoint; for the words of Christ contemplate not many 
churches, but one indefectible Church, and these poor 
superficial souls by receiving the word for:a time, thereby 
become members of the Catholic Church. Тһе defect in their 
lives is a lack of spiritual resources, a lack of vitality of the 
spiritual life, the inner life. There is also a defect of a proper 
recognition of what the world really is. 

If we were forced to live in a region infected with 
the most contagious of diseases, among people whom it 
was death to approach, what care we would employ to 
-hold aloof from any contact with anything infected? How 
carefully we would employ every precaution and remedy 
against the disease? 

And behold, our souls are living in a world whose spirit it 
is death to imbibe; a world whose every touch is infectious and 
deadly; and yet we love it, and live its life, and our souls are 
sick with the fever of the lust of this world. Men are greatly 
influenced by the conduct of those around about them, and the 
great mass of humanity are going with the world. 

Hence it is sad to note that even with people who rank as 
good Catholics, their worldly life is much more real and intense 
than their spirituallife. You will find them, in fact, without 
any perceptible interior life, respectable people, and. fairly 
correct in routine fulfillment of church obligations, but with 
souls ennervated by spiritual drought. 

Now the natural constitution of our different dispositions 
is a thing over which we have no control. One by nature will 
have more depth and stability of character than another. Such 
natural trait is а good, and enables а man to stand firm under 
a heavy press of opposition. Hence, since grace perfects nature, 
the natural force of character aids a man in his religious life. 
In the unequal distribution of natural endowments, some have 
received more, and some have received less. It is God's work, 
and we cannot question his wisdom and his justice. In the 
judgment of human lives, he will take into account what each 
one received and what fruits each has gathered. But in the 
present treatise, we are solely bent on discovering what remedy 
to propose for the man of shallow unstable character. 
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Salvation is not the achievement of natural causes. No 
man can do anything good without the grace of God. Hence 
the grace of God must be invoked to supply the defect of 
natural character. The man who is lacking in force of 
character must seek aid from God, by persistent prayer. He 
must recognize his need, and employ every means to deepen his 
spirituallife. And this can be done, and God is ready to do it, 
if the proper dispositions are developed in the human soul. 
The spiritual life wil grow in any soul, if it receives proper 
care. This growth is the deepening of the soil; and as it 
deepens, the seed flourishes, and the man's life assumes a real 
definite religious character. 

Now it must be remarked here that men of naturally deep 
resourceful characters may be spiritually shallow and 
inconstant. ‘The depth of the soil of a man’s soul, in regard to 
his religious status, is simply the depth in which his nature has 
been penetrated by his religious convictions. And the great 
business of life is to make that soil deeper. It is made deeper 
by pious reflection, by prayer, real vital prayer, by the frequent 
thought of God, and by the love of God. Nothing will deepen 
it more than to withdraw from the world for a time, and come 
into the temple of God, and there talk with him in real 
soul-conversation. There is not enough of this; we are too 
busy; even our attendance at obligatory worship is often merely 
official, a part of the feverish unrest of our lives. 

What we need therefore is a better development of the 
kingdom of God within us, a growth in vital piety, a closer 
soul-communion with God, more thought bestowed on what it 
really means to be a Christian, a deepening of our spiritual life, 
less love of this life and more love of eternal life, so that the 
soil of our souls may be deep enough to bear a bounteous 
harvest for the Lord. 

The next class is represented by the seed which, after it 
had sprung up, was choked by the thistles. This class is easy to 
recognizeinsociety. ‘They are the men out of whose souls religion 
is crowded by the love of riches and the cares of the world. 

We must remark here that the Lord does not intend by the 
present parable to classify men in distinct classes; but only to 
describe vividly the different agencies that war against the 
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spirit. Hence the causes mentioned in this third instance may 
produce that hardness of heart described in the first division of 
the parable, and they may produce that superficial grasp of 
religion mentioned in the second place. Presentations of moral 
truth are not to be treated like mathematical formulas. The 
Lord only wished to point out some leading characteristics of 
men in regard to their religious life, and to give their causes. 

Hence we have here to deal with men who have made 
formal profession of the Christian religion. This formal 
profession is indicated by the fact that the seed is received into 
the ground. "These men also continue in the Church; for it is 
not said by the Evangelists that the plant dies, but, as the very 
accurate Luke puts it, they bring no fruit to perfection. Just 
as we have seen in fields where the weeds grow thick and rank, 
the useful plant is there, but stunted and weak, and devoid of 
profitable fruit. 

The causes which choke the growth of the seed are not 
exactly the same in the three Evangelists. Matthew describes 
them as “the care of the world and the deceitfulness of riches”; 
Mark calls them “the cares of the world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, azd the lusts of other things”; while Luke enumerates 
“the cares and riches and pleasures of this life.’ But the 
three in substance agree; for the care of the world in its widest 
acceptation includes the pleasures of this life, and the lusts of 
other things. Mark and Luke are somewhat more explicit than 
Matthew. By this third part of the parable the Lord Jesus 
wished to affirm the injurious effects on a man’s religious life of 
an excessive seeking after the goods of this world, and an 
excessive love of the enjoyment of these. Under these general 
headings the Lord intends to group all those things which form 
the object of man’s worldly endeavor. The two loves in man’s 
soul are directly antagonistic: the more a man loves this world, 
the more will he bend his soul’s energies to possess much of it ; 
and consequently the less will he love Heaven, and the less will 
he endeavor to attain it. God’s idea is that we should love this 
world in very small degree; or better yet, not at all, and love 
Heaven with all our heart; and we reverse the order, and love 
Heaven very little or not at all, and make an idol of this world. 
Let a man ask himself: What is it in my life that obtains the 
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the main part of my thought and activity? I rise in the 
morning with mind and body refreshed by slumber. My mind 
begins to think, and my body to act; and so they continue till 
the time of retiring. And I lie down to sleep, for I have done 
а day's work. And for what have I labored? Is it not for these 
very things that choke the good seed in my soul’s life? I was 
put into the world to pass through it as the Hebrews passed 
through the wilderness. I am bidden to build here only tents 
for a temporary sojourn; and to set my heart on nothing that I 
see here. And instead I erect palaces, and settle down in them, 
and surround myself with all the encumbrances of this world 
that I can grasp, and I become oblivious of my inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ. The issue can be illustrated by an easy 
figure. Conceive a traveler engaged in a journey on foot to a far 
off land. Ashe journeys along, objects attract his attention by the 
wayside. Hestops to examine them, and he finds that he loves 
them. Не begins to collect and store them. Не still believes 
that he can do this and yet reach his destination in time. But 
day by day he grows more eager to acquire these wayside objects, 
and the desire to reach his destination grows fainter, until finally 
he finds that the possible time within which he could make the 
journey has elapsed, and he is left to die in the plain, mocked 
by the possession of objects which can serve him no longer. 

It is to be noted that the Evangelists speak of the 
deceit/ulness of riches. Riches are deceitful in many ways. 
They are deceitful because they seem to be what they are not, 
and move men to believe that their posession insures happiness; 
whereas they multiply care and drive’ peace from the mind; 
and full oft the man who has given his life to attain them must 
confess that their use is flat, stale, and unprofitable. They are 
deceitful, because they invite a man to go after them, and yet 
they elude his grasp; and again when possessed they often 
slip away from a man. 

But most of all, they are deceitful, because they move man 
to believe them a real good, and to relinquish the quest of the 
one only Good to go after them, and to seek in them a happiness 
that they can not give. Мо sirens’ song is as irresistable as 
their invitation, and who can estimate the multitudes that have 
been shipwrecked by following that invitation. 
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The overweening love of this world grows in the heart like 
the weeds in the sown field. Weeds will grow without any 
care or cultivation, but the profitable plant must have both. 
So it is with the love of the world, we take to it naturally. 
The weeds and the useful plant may grow side by side in the 
field, but if the weeds predominate, the useful plant will bring 
no fruit to perfection; and they will predominate unless 
restrained by vigorous effort. So in man’s life, a man may have 
this world in his heart, and yet profess to be a Christian; but if 
he really serves that world, which it is so easy to love, he will 
be found with nothing of consequence stored up for eternity. 
Again, even though weeds growing in a sown field may not choke 
entirely the useful plant; yet every weed that grows there 
takes something from the crop. So it is in man’s relations to 
the world; every movement of his soul towards this world 
enfeebles just so much the heavenly aspirations and 
achievements of his life The excessive love of the goods of 
this world crowd out of the soul of man the right thought and 
desire of the other life. 

The excessive love of riches causes many surprises, when 
we come to examine closely the lives of Christians. We find 
in the Christian community men of prominence, professional 
men or business men, or the like; they move in respectable 
circles, occupy desirable pews in the Church; all seems fair on 
the exterior. But by some chance we are admitted to an inside 
view of their lives; and there we find the fearful price that they 
have paid for the competency or the wealth which they enjoy. 
There we find the record of the lawyer's excessive fees, his 
acquisition of property without any just title by the tricks and 
technicalities of the law; there we find the record of the 
politician's bribe-taking, and the abuse of his office to further 
his own interests; there we find the record of the sharp 
practices and conventional dishonest methods of the man of 
business; there we find the record of the unjust possession of 
inheritances by heirs, who made use of the technicalities of law 
to gain possession of property against the clearly revealed 
wishes of the deceased owners; there we will find the record of 
fraudulent claims against governments, corporations, and 
individuals; fraudulent and excessive damage suits; there we 
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will find the record of wealth obtained by adulterating the 
articles of commerce; and various other records which 
contravene the principles of justice. And so much attached 
are these men to the possessions which have been acquired by 
these dishonest deeds that no persuasion can move them to 
relinquish their hold on them. ‘Their property gives them a 
certain prominence; they become arrogant and proud, and thus 
they live and thus they die. 

It is easy to describe the fourth class mentioned by Christ; 
they are the righteous followers of Christ. They are not all 
equal in sanctity: some produce thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and 
some a hundredfold. It is not necessary to describe the 
elements that make up their lives, nor the things that they 
have overcome. ‘The whole body of the Gospels is aimed to 
teach them how to live. Hence throughout every page of the 
sacred deposit we shall find descriptions of their lives, and the 
means by which they produce the harvest for the Lord. 

Inasmuch as there are various degrees of perfection in the 
lives of these righteous ones, we should not be content merely 
to enroll ourselves in their number: we should strive for the 
sixtyfold and even for the hundredfold. 

In the texts of Mark and Luke the parable of the sower is 
followed by certain statements not found in Matthew. The 7 
first of these regards the lighted lamp, which is not to be placed 
in hiding under a vessel or under a bed. This simile seems to 
have been to Jesus a favorite method of illustrating moral truth. 
It occurs again in Luke, XI. 33, and in Matthew V, 15. In 
the aforesaid text of Matthew, as we have explained in the 
exegesis thereof, it indicates the duty of the Apostles to preach 
the truths of the kingdom of Heaven to the whole world. In 
the present instance the illustration is cognate. Jesus Christ 
was the essential light of the world. His doctrine was an 
emanation of that essential light, and its mission was to 
illumine the world. ‘The method adopted by Christ to 
propagate that doctrine was the teaching of the apostolic body. 
Here therefore he tells them that, though he veils the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven now for a brief time from the 
multitudes, yet they are destined to be clearly presented to all 
mankind. 'The Lord frequently adverts to this design. He 
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had come into the world to light it up. During the period of 
his mortal life, the nature of his mission was such that the full 
clear message could not be presented to men then. But his 
chosen legates were taught the truths, and they were to be his 
lamps in the world; and by this present exhortation he 
encourages them to fulfill the office for which they were chosen. 

In the 24th verse of Mark, there is a comparison which in 
other portions of the Gospels is employed to express the truth 
that God makes the measure of our mercy and forgiveness of 
others the norm of his mercy to us. But here the context 
plainly demonstrates that it can not be used in that sense. The 
conclusion of the whole passage both in Mark and Luke is in 
form of enunciation exactly similar to the 12th verse of Matthew, 
which, as we have explained, illustrated God’s dealings with 
the Jews. Nevertheless we believe that the passage in Mark 
and Luke does not relate to the Jews but to the Apostles 
themselves; and in general to the legates of the New Law. We 
believe that the Lord used the illustration twice in the present 
teaching; once in relation to the Jews, and secondly to 
illustrate how God would deal with his representatives in the 
New Alliance. Wherefore we believe that when, as recorded 
by St. Mark, Jesus declares that “with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured unto you”, he means to affirm to 
the Apostles and their successors that the measure of the 
attentive study with which they heard his doctrine, and the 
zeal and energy with which they afterwards preached it to the 
world would be the measure of God’s retribution unto them. 
Then follows the other illustration naturally. ‘The people of 
the first law were stewards, and had been unfaithful in the 
stewardship. And the Lord took from them the capital which 
had been given them, and gave it to another people, from whom 
he was to receive the interest that the first stewards had failed 
to accumulate. In the present application of the comparison 
he warns the legates of the New Law that their fate will be 
similar, if they in like manner prove unfaithful. 

It seems to us that in the 18th verse, Luke has weakened 
the force of his expression by endeavoring to take away the 
paradox. In the other two Evangelists the proposition stands: 
“— and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
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even that which he hath." But Luke modifies it thus: 
. *— whosoever hath not, from ‘him shall be taken away even 
that which he seemeth to have.” It seems, at first sight, a 
contradiction in terms to say that there is taken away from a 
man a thing which he has not; and we believe that Luke has 
endeavored to avoid this seeming contradiction by inserting the 
term seemeth. But Luke in endeavoring to avoid one seeming 
paradox has fallen into a greater. How can there be taken 
away from a man a thing which he seemeth to have, and hath 
not? This question is entirely independent of inspiration. 
'The substantial idea of Christ is expressed by all three. "There 
is only a difference in precision of style; and in the present 
instance we prefer the statements of Matthew and Mark. 

As we have explained above, the phrase seems to have been 
a Hebrew aphorism, and was rendered forcible by the very fact 
of its seeming paradox. ‘The sentence might be filled out and 
expressed as follows: ‘Whosoever hath not any fitting 
increase produced бу his labor from the talents that Г gave him, 
from him shall be taken away even that orzgínal deposit which 
he hath.” The having, and the not having regard the fruits of 
the steward’s industry; whereas the taking away regards the 
original capital entrusted to the steward. 
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26. And he said: So is 


the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed upon the 
earth ; 


27. And should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. 


28. "The earth beareth fruit 
of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear. 
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29. But when the fruit is 29. “Orav ё парадої б kap- 
ripe, straightway he putteth és, e00)s åmooTéANet TÒ брётга- 
forth the sickle, because the vdv, бте тарёстткєу 0 Өєрит pos. 
harvest is come. 


In the 28th verse, we find the reading mAnpys ciros in В 
and D. ‘This reading is also approved by Tischendorf. Пр» 
сїтоу is found in М, А, С", І, A, П, etal. This reading is 
approved by Westcott and Hort. 

This short parable is recorded only by Mark. Its import 
is historical rather than moral. There are two chief opinions 
regarding the explanation of the parable. "The first is presented 
by Knabenbauer. According to him the sower is Christ, and 
the seed is his personal teaching. After sowing this seed, he 
ascended into Heaven, and allowed the seed to grow without his 
visible supervision. And it did grow, and waxed strong; and he 
will come again at the last day to reap the harvest. There are 
many things which militate against this theory. It seems to 
remove Christ too far from the Church, to liken him to the man 
who sowed seed in a field, and paid no more heed to it until the 
time of the harvest. The Lord says himself that he will be 
with the Church all days, and this parable in the sense of 
Knabenbauer would make the Church grow of itself 
independently of Christ. But most of all, the parable plainly 
denotes that the seed sown in the field by the sower grew to 
maturity as a result of causés that did not come from the sower, 
“the earth beareth fruit of itself’; but no part of the Church 
grows or exercises any vital act except through the causality 
that comes into her from her invisible head who is organically 
connected with his mystic body. 

Wherefore we must adopt another explanation of this 
singular little parable. We believe that the sower is the legate 
of Christ, who sows the seed of the Gospel in the hearts of men. 

In order to realize in its fulness the illustration, let us 
examine for a moment the natural basis ої the parable. A man 
plows and harrows a field, and sows therein wheat. When he 
has finished the seeding, he goes away and attends to other 
things. He perhaps does not think of that field for the next 
month or two months, He gives labor to his ordinary 
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employments by day and sleeps by night, and leaves his field to 
the course of nature. And all this time effects are being 
wrought in the field. The moisture and heat of the soil cause 
the seed to germinate; the fertility of the soil coupled with 
other natural causes produce the gradual growth and maturation 
of the grain; and the husbandman has no further influence upon 
the plant till the grain is ripened and ready for the sickle. So 
it is with the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. ‘The chosen 
messenger sows the seed of the Gospel of Christ in human 
hearts. His causality stops there. Of course, I am not speaking 
of other external ministrations, such as the administration of 
the Sacraments, and the continued exhortation of preaching ; 
but in the interior soul of man effects are being produced in 
which the sower has no part. 

The seed falls upon the souls of men, and the sower and 
the men who represent the field separate. He does not know 
what effects are being produced in the hearts of those who have 
heard him. The sower goes away, and does not even know 
those who have heard him. He may never see them again. 
He goes forth to sow other fields, and leaves the seed to be 
acted upon by other causes. 

The seed is received into the souls of men. ‘Then begin 
secret hidden causes to operate in the soul. They are hidden 
from the observation of men. The grace of God, the 
cooperation of the will of man, divine inspirations, interior 
combats, repressed temptations, acts of interior faith and love, 
all these act on the seed, away from the observation and thought 
of the sower ; and gradually, like the development of the cereal, 
the Christian life of the individual, and the corporate life of the 
Church grow and produce the fruit for which Christ gave his 
life, and founded his Church. It isa grand illustration of the 
divine life of the Church, which comes to her from the resident 
Holy Ghost within her, and which does not depend on human 
causality. 

The same truth is illustrated by St. Paul, I. Cor. ПІ. 6—7: 
“I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase." 
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Now there is just one objection to our explanation of the 
Gospel Апа it is that the parable seems to imply that it is the 
sower who reaps the ripened grain; and certainly the reaper is 
the Lord. We grant that the reaper is the Lord, but we assert 
that in parables it is not necessary to find a correspondence in 
likeness between every element of the natural event and the 
illustrated religious truth. It suffices that as a whole the scene 
or event in nature or human life serve to illustrate some moral 
or religious truth. The natural event contemplated in this 
present parable makes the sower the same who reaps the grain ; 
but the illustrative element in the parable is the fact that the 
kingdom of God grows in man's soul in the same manner that 
the grain grows in the soil. And the harvesting of the grain is 
only mentioned to show that the hidden causes in the soul of 
men carry the growth of the plant even to its maturity, 
unobserved by men. 

Now it would be a perverse use of this parable to draw 
from it that all that the apostolic man has to do is to present 
the message of Salvation to men, and let it work. There is 
need *to preach the word, to be instant in season and out of 
season; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long suffering 
and teaching." There is need of zeal and unremitting labor 
with the people; there is need that a man become the good 
shepherd and give his life for his sheep; that he go in search of 
the strayed one into the storm and the night, and labor to bring 
the strayed one home; but in all these labors the apostolic man 
should realize that there are cooperating with him unseen 
divine agencies, upon whose causality the soul's conversion, 
the soul’s life, and the soul’s growth in holiness depend. 
Without those agencies man's labor is lost; and compared to 
these agencies, the power of man’s best labor is little. The 
laborer seeking to save souls should deeply realize the necessity 
of the cooperation of these divine agencies. He should 
attribute the effects mainly to these; he should increase these 
by earnest petition in his prayers; and he should rely on these, 
when the work seem hard or even hopeless. When the people 
seem cold and unspiritual, when the children seem stupid and 
ignorant; when in the confessional sinners seem coarse, hard, 
and impenitent; what a consolation it is to know that the 
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apostolic man is not alone; but that unseen divine forces are at 
work; and though the fruits may not be immediately visible, 
there is cause to hope that they may come in time? 

There is also a lesson of encouragement in the parable 
for ministers of Christ whose natural endowments are limited. 
"Though left to themselves they are weak, with the divine forces 
they can accomplish great things. Some of the greatest results 
iu the history of God's Church have been accomplished by men 
ої meager attainments. Witness a Henry Suso, а Curé d? Ars, 
and in our own times a Father Drumgoole.- If the man of few 
intellectual talents supplements his earnest work by prayer and 
pious petition for God's help, the divine agencies will give 
the increase. 

Finally, it is a consolation, when one has tried to expound 
some text of Scripture for the people, and after the expenditure 
of his best efforts, the presentation has seemed dry and 
commonplace; it is a consolation to know that the cause does 
not depend on his human words, and that the power of God 
may even make of his weak words an instrument to work 
wondrous effects. 

This was once forcibly illustrated to the writer by a 
personal experience related to him by a well known parish 
priest. The aforesaid worthy priest was only of mediocre 
ability. Оп a certain Sunday, the morning had been unusually 
busy. Confessions had kept him late at his post the night 
before. He must preach at High Mass. The day was warm; 
the homily seemed dry. But it was the Master's work, and it 
must be done. Не knelt at the altar, and asked the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, and 
then went before the people. He tried to do his best. He 
spoke only simple, plain truths, things that had been heard 
many times before. Doubtless some who look for sensationalism 
in preaching were disappointed. After the discourse the 
preacher himself felt sad, and disappointed. He went into his 
house, and the work of his ministry seemed to him almost 
insupportable. But consolation came. A short time afterwards, 
he was in his confessional, and there came to him a woman 
whose whole life had been a succession of deeds of shame and 
violence. And the woman's soul was moved to its depths by 


25 
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deep repentance. Hers was no mere perfunctory act, but a 
total change of heart. ‘The conversion was so extraordinary 
that the priest asked her what particular cause had effected 
such a great change, and he was surprised to know that it was 
his very sermon that had caused him so much discouragement. 
And he resolved then, after he had done his best in the exercise 
of his ministry, never to feel discouragement. We believe that 
these cases are frequent; and they should encourage us all 
to put forth our best effort, and then cheerfully leave the result 


to God. 
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24. "АХА тарабомуи Tapé 
Onxev aùroîs, Xéyov: “OpowwOn т) 
Baoirela TOV otpavav àvÜperro 
omelpavtt кад» oTépoua Єр TO 
ayp@ àvToU. 
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25. "Би бе rQ кабєйдєш rods 
avOparrous, 7/X0ev avro) о ёуӨрӧѕ, 
No / , » \ z 
kai ётєстєрєу бата ava шёсоу 

A у De 1 ^ 
Tov citov, Kal атӯ\Өєу. 


26. 
OpTOS Kal KAPTÒV émoíncaev, TOTE 
хор , 
фат kal rà Giava. 


a7. 


Xo. тої оѓкодєстбтоу єїтом avTQ: 


"Ore бё éBXdoTyoev 0 


Просємддутєє бе oi бо®- 


Kópie, ойуў каћду oréppa ёстє- 
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єує вата ; 


28. 


аибраютоє тобто émoínocev. 


“О бе čhn aùroîs: "Ey Opes 
О; бе 
avTQ Xéyovow: OéXes оби àrmeA- 
Өдитєѕ avXXéÉo pev аута; 


29. ‘О дє $yaw, Ov, wiyrore 
cavXAXéyovres TA йаша, екрібф- 
ante йн айтоїз TOv сітоу. 
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Alev eis THY oiKiav, Kal просӯћ- 
дам 


Tore adeis той ÓyXovs, 
avrQ oi рабтта) афтод, 
Aéyovres: Atacadnoov hiv T2v 
птараВомти 
аурой. 
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0 Tios Tov avOpwrrov. 
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бё Sama eiolv of viol тої movn- 
pov. 
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30. “Agere cuvavEdaver Oar àu- 
фдтєра баз тод Ферісшої, каї èv 
каїрф тоб берісшоб èp то 
Oepiotais: ZvXAXéfare прото» та 
Cavia, 
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24. Another parable set he 
before them, saying: The 
kingdom of Heaven is likened 
unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field: 


25. But while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed 
tares also among the wheat, 
and went away. 


26. But when the blade 
sprang up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. 


27. Апа the servants of the 
householder came and said 
unto him: Sir, didst thou not 
sow good seed in thy field? 
whence then hath it tares? 


28. And he said unto them: 
An enemy hath done this. And 
the servants say unto him: 
Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? 


29. But he saith: Nay; 
lest haply while ye gather up 
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\ A 
TOUS 7rOLOÜvTOS т?” àvouíav. 


42. Kai Barodow айтойе eis 
THY катом тод mupds:  ékei 
ёстта ò kXavÜuos ка} б Вриурдє 
TOV 0O0vToYv, 


її; 
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36. Then he left the mul- 
titudes, and went into the 
house and his disciples came 
unto him, saying: Explain 
unto us the parable of the tares 
of the field. 


37. And he answered and 
said: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man; 


38. And the field is the 
world; and the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom ; 
and the tares are the sons of 
the evil one; 


39, And the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil: and 
the harvest is the end of the 


world; and the reapers are 
angels. 
4o. As therefore the tares 


are gathered up and burned 
with fire; so shall it be in the 
end of the world. 


41. The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they 
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the tares, ye root up the wheat 
with them. 


30. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say 
to the reapers: Gather up 
first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them: but 
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shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, 

42. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 


gather the wheat into my 


43. Then shall the right- 
barn. 


eous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 
He that hath ears, let him 
hear. 


In the 24th verse we find the reading стєіраут: іп М, В, М, 
X, А and П. Such reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, 
and many codices of the Vetus Itala.  Хитєіромті appears in С, 
DREE G, K L, S, 0, V, P, etal «І verse 25 all the uncis 
codices have čsmepe, except М and B, which have ётётттєгрє. 
In the same verse all the codices except B insert добЛог In the 
same verse М, B, C and D have Aéyovew. The other authorities 
In the 3oth verse B and D have éws: the other 
codices have uéxyp. 

In verse 36 many codices add 0 '1goo)s: it is not added 
in М, В, and its omission is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. In the same verse М" and B have біасафтстом, which 
is approved by Westcott and Hort; the other authorities 
support фрасоу. In verse 37, М, B and D omit adrois: the 
other codices uniformly insert it. In verse 39, B is alone in 
placing the srw after éy@pces. All the other codices and 
critics place the striv immediately preceding дб ó4oXos. ‘This 
latter order of the words seems to be preferable. In the 43rd 
verse, М" and B omit axovew, but the term is found in nearly 
all the other uncial codices, and is accepted by the Coptic and 
Syriac versions. 

In the Gospel of Matthew this parable and Jesus’ 
explanation of it are separated. The order of the events 
seems to have been that Jesus proposed to. the people on this 
particular occasion several parables, and when he had withdrawn 


have єїтог, 
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from the multitudes, and was alone with his disciples, he 
explained only the parable of the cockle and the wheat. For 
greater clearness therefore, we have placed side by side in 
parallel columns the parable and its explanation. 

The weed here mentioned by the Lord has never been 
accurately identified. It has been called tare, darnel, cockle, 
and bastard wheat. We are familiar with a weed which is 
usually found in wheat fields, and as it is impossible to 
determine the exact weed mentioned by Christ, we may use the 
cockle of our American wheat fields as an illustration. The 
stalk of the cockle does not much resemble the wheat. But it 
flourishes under the conditions proper for wheat; and its seeds 
are about the size and weight of kernels of wheat; and hence it is 
very difficult to separate it from the wheat. Some have alleged 
that our American cockle could not have been the weed alluded 
to by Christ, for the reason that it would be easy to distinguish 
the young plant of the cockle from the wheat; whereas they 
say that the parable seems to imply that the weed could not be 
distinguished from the wheat till the formation of the fruit. 
Those who argue thus take a false view of the parable. A field 
of wheat is not a field through which we walk and examine the 
individual plants. We stand by its border, and look across its 
green surface. If there were some plants of cockle close to the 
edge of the field where we stand, we could recognize them; but 
through the field the distinctions between cockle and wheat are 
all lost in the great green mass. Some careful farmers do walk 
through the green field of wheat, and look for the presence 
therein of the cockle; some seek it out, and pull it up. But 
this does not weaken the illustrative force of the parable. The 
Lord accepts a common event in husbandry; the ordinary thing 
that happens in human life; and ordinarily the cockle growing 
with the wheat is allowed to grow till the harvest, and is then 
separated and destroyed. 

The cockle grows to about the same height as the wheat, 
and has а very characteristic purple flower. Now the flowering 
of the plant is the first act in its fruit-bearing; hence from the 
period of its flowering till the ripening of its seeds, the cockle 
is very conspicuous. 
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Now it is evident that it was at the flowering period that 
the servants come to the master, and inform him of the 
presence of the cockle, and offer to pull it up. Their offer is 
introduced here for the sole purpose of illustrating the master’s 
answer; such offer has no bearing on the moral import of the 
parable. 

То walk through a field of wheat that is heading, and pull 
the cockle out of it, would evidently seriously damage the 
wheat. But as the reaping in the East was done by sickles, it 
would be a simple process for the harvesters to gather out the 
stalks of cockle before binding up the wheat. 

The cockle being an extremely pernicious weed, the only 
proper disposition to make of it is to burn it, to save the ground 
from the infection of its seed. 

In saying that “the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a 
man, etc.", the Lord in substance says: ‘That which happens 
in a field, whereon is stealthily sown cockle after the sowing of 
good seed, happens also in a higher sense in the kingdom of 
Heaven." 

We come now to the moral application of the parable, and 
aided by the Lord's own interpretation, this will be easy to 
make. 

The Lord explains only the greater features of the parable, 
leaving the attendant facts to be inferred. For instance, the 
command of the master not to pull out the cockle is not directly 
explained by Christ, but its symbolic signification can be 
plainly inferred. 

The present passage is called the parable of the tares or 
cockle; by which designation we are taught that its main 
object is to illustrate why itis that Christ has not brought all 
men to his following by his redemption of the world. It is а 
thing difficult to explain that in a world which God loved to 
the extent that he gave his only Son to die for its redemption, 
there should be so many who know not, and love not Christ. 
Some might wonder why the message of redemption was not 
clearer, that men might be forced to accept it. This present 
parable is the clearest word that has been spoken concerning 
the deep and gloomy mystery. 
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The field of God is the world. Тһе term world is here 
used to denote the universality of mankind; at least a 
universality conterminous with the extent to which Christ's 
doctrine shall be presented to men. The world belongs to God 
by the most essential titles. He created it out of nothing; he 
preserves it in its being; he redeemed it; he pours blessings 
upon it daily. 

And the Son of God, who is at the same time the Son of 
man, came forth from his eternal Father into the world, and 
sowed good seed. This good seed radically is the great truth of 
salvation; but inasmuch as these truths produce the good men 
who are called the sons of the kingdom, therefore Christ calls 
these good men the seed in the maturity of its fruit. 

We must guard against an excessive literalism in 
explaining this figurative language. The natural constitution 
of the children of the kingdom of Heaven does not differ from 
that of evil men, as the nature of the tares or cockle differs from 
wheat. Moreover, the beings of the evil men do not come from 
Satan, as the cockle came from the enemy: good men and bad 
men, and all things, considered in their essences, come from God. 
More should not be sought from a parable than is intended to 
be conveyed; and a figurative presentation of a moral truth 
differs from the enunciation of a mathematical demonstration. 

We must also be careful to distinguish between the seed as 
it is sown by Christ, and the seed which has grown to maturity 
and produced fruit. As it is sown into the world, it comprises 
every word of truth, every element of grace, in a word, every 
good agency that comes from Christ and operates in the world. 
The parable contemplates only the world after its redemption. 
Christ sows the seed in many ways. He sowed the seed by his 
divine life and personal teaching; he sowed the seed by the 
foundation of the Church; he sows the seed by the graces 

which flow from him to men through the Church; he sows the 

seed by remaining with the Church all days even to the end of 
the world. And the fruit of all this seeding is the sons of the 
kingdom. 

But there is another agent operating in human life; an 
agent whose aims and purposes are directly against Christ and 
against man. This is the devil, the prince of evil, the enemy 
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of all good. And he is active; *he goes about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.” He also is sowing seed ; 
not openly: 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


But he operates stealthily, secretly. Many interpreters 
have taught that the fact that the enemy sowed the bad seed 
while men slept signifies that evils happen in the Church 
through the negligence of pastors; and that the faithful fall 
into sin through lack of vigilance. 

We shall examine these opinions separately; and as 
regards the first, we do not believe that it is contemplated in 
_ the parable. 

In the first place there is no evidence that the householder 
administered any rebuke, when discovery was made of what had 
been done by the enemy while men were asleep. Again, Christ 
was vigilant, and yet Satan sowed his seed in the soul of Judas, 
even while the traitor was under the personal influence of 
Christ. Paul was vigilant, and yet many scandals crept into 
the Churches which were under his immediate supervision. 
The first Apostles were vigilant, and yet heresies invaded the 
world even in the Apostles’ time. 

As for the second opinion, which makes the lack of 
vigilance on the part of the faithful responsible for Satan’s 
invasion of their own souls, this is a truth. ‘The faithful are 
exhorted to watch and pray that they enter not into temptation. 
This truth is certainly not excluded from the parable, but we 
do not think that it is mainly contemplated therein. It seems 
to us that if the parable were intended to convey a moral truth 
of such importance, Christ would have called attention to it in 
his interpretation of the parable. Moreover there is no natural 
similarity between this fact, and the scene from nature. ‘The 
parable implies that the deed of the enemy was done while the 
servants of the householder were asleep; and yet these are not 
the ones that received hurt. Wheretore we believe that this 
feature of the parable is introduced simply to illustrate that the 
devil works secretly, stealthily ; that he watches opportunities 
when he can escape observation. 
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Of course, it follows that since the character of this enemy 
is such, we must prepare ourselves to resist such secret attack. 
We are not sufficiently conscious of the presence of Satan as an 
active force in the world. In the present decrepitude of faith 
among practical men, the devil shares the fate of the other 
supernatural entities. And inasmuch as this trend of thought 
promotes Satan’s designs, he strives to foster it by keeping 
himself well hid. 

In the old days, when superstition and idolatry were the 
crimes to which men were prone, Satan made himself more 
manifest in the affairs of men. Не is not less active now, but 
he has changed his method. 

The present parable also confirms the truth that the Lord 
is not the author of any moral evil in the universe. He sows 
good seed; he secures to that good seed the proper conditions 
for its growth and fruitfulness; there is in the world enough of 
good agencies operating to save the world. There is a great 
mystery in the fact that God permits Satan to operate in the 
world. But how real Satan’s operations are brought out by the 
illustration? Who can doubt the great part which Satan has 
in the affairs of the world? Who can doubt that there are men 
in whom the seed of Satan is producing such fruit that they are 
called the sons of the evil one? Yea, men exchange the 
inheritance of the sons of God for the sonship of Satan. 

In many ways men receive the seed of Satan into their 
souls. ‘They receive such seed by receiving false doctrine; they 
receive such seed by yielding to temptation; they receive such 
seed by every wicked thought, word, and deed of their lives; 
and when the seed grows, it gives a character to their lives, and 
the men themselves are therefore called the seed of Satan. 

The servants of the householder have no counterpart in the 
symbolic sense of the parable; and their offer to go and pull up 
the cockle has no moral application. ‘heir servants and their 
offer are introduced into the parable to bring out in clear relief 
the householder's answer; and this answer is a main feature in 
the spiritual sense of the parable. 

The householder commanded that both wheat and cockle 
be allowed to grow until the harvest. So does God deal with 
the children of men. There is no separation here. The evil 
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men exist intermingled with the elect of God. Some whose 
crimes are enormous are known to men; but no human 
discernment can make the accurate and complete classification. 
Both classes receive the common blessings of God. God’s 
forbearance often generates in the soul of the evil man a sense 
of security, and false tranquillity. He succeeds as well as his 
pious neighbor; yea, oftentimes better. He may have heard of 
judgment and hell, but he has felt no hurt therefrom; they are 
far off, vague thoughts, that always keep in a nebulous 
indefiniteness. This life with its teeming activities is so 
engrossing, so pleasant. This life appeals so to the present 
nature of man; whereas to enjoy the fruition of the other life, 
one must pass through that strange “variety of untried being.” 
The prospect possesses small interest for worldly men; and they 
hold to the present; and thus the great promiscuous mass of 
humanity lives its life: the good and the evil men exist side by 
side, and no discrimination is made till the judgment day, and 
then is wrought the final separation for all eternity. Just what 
instrumentality the angels shall exercise in that great act, we 
can not know: the mention of them here is simply to add 
vividness and force to the figure. 

Hence, let no man wonder that he finds bad men in the 
Church of Christ. The Church is in a special manner the field 
of God, but Satan is allowed to sow his cockle even here; and 
he does sow it here, and it grows, and God allows it to remain 
even to the end of time. But then in that grand new order of 
things, all evil shall be banished from the perfect kingdom of 
Christ, and it shall be one eternal reign of all the good with the 
One Essential Eternal Good. 

There is a clear promulgation of the doctrine of hell in the 
declaration of Christ, that all the evil ones shall be cast out of 
the kingdom into the furnace of fire, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. ‘This is the usual expression 
of Christ to describe eternal damnation. We have before 
explained the import of the proposition. We shall reserve for 
a future chapter to explain the doctrine of hell; but we must 
say in passing that these repeated terrible denunciations would 
be a deception and a jugglery with words, unless the state of 
hell was endless suffering. 
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There is also in the present passage а forcible description 
of the glory of the elect in Heaven. In the speech of every 
land the brightness of a luminous body is used to describe the 
glory of an intelligent being. Undoubtedly the glory of the 
transhgured Lord on Thabor transcended human speech; but the 
inspired writers, who have transmitted to us an account of the 
event, can compare the glory to nothing but the light of the sun. 
The sun is the grandest luminary of which we have any sensible 
cognition; and hence is aptly used to describe transcendent 
glory. And the Lord Jesus promises this glory to his elect. 

Men have made promises to men and thereby have moved 
them to risk everything ; to undergo the most terrible hardships 
and labors; and full oft leader and follower have failed, and 
have been left to die amid the wreck of broken hopes and 
disappointed ambition. 

And yet what can man promise to man equal to what Jesus 
has promised to his followers? Eternal life; not that fitful 
fever that we at present have, but the fulness of life; life not 
subject to death, or any infirmity or ill, life in a higher sense 
than man can conceive; and possessions, the possession of the 
Supreme Good, the contentment of every desire, and a glory 
like the brightness of the sun, and all will never pass, all will 
be eternal,—this is the veracious promise of Christ. 

And you believe it, O Christian; you can not refuse to 
believe it. It has the testimony of the Son of the living God; 
it has the testimony of the Spirit of God in your heart; and yet 
it does not move you as your worldly interests move you. You 
speak the name of Heaven with cold, unfeeling lips; you think 
but little of it; your thoughts and your love are down here 
fastened to the corruptible things of this earth. The earth, 
where you live a mere embryonic life, has your thoughts and 
your interests; and the high estate which is prepared for you in 
the kingdom of Christ is not often in your thoughts. How 
wise is the Church in bidding us lift up our hearts? and how 
wise is St. Paul in declaring that our citizenship should be in 

"Heaven? Heaven is our true country; we have no abiding 
habitation here; every purely worldly thought and act is a loss. 
We are fools, if we fix our hearts in any degree on anything but 
God and Heaven. 
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shall we liken the kingdom of 
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31. Another parable set he 
before them, saying: The 
kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: 


32. Which indeed is less 
than all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 


33. Another parable spake 
he unto them: The kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 


34. All these things spake 
Jesus in parables unto the mul- 
titudes; and without a parable 
spake he nothing unto them: 


35. That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: I will open 
my mouth in parables; I will 
utter things hidden from the 
foundation of the world. 
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31: 10 19 like: a prain ої 
mustard seed, which, when it 
is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds 
that are upon the earth, 


32. Yet when it is sown, 
groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
can lodge under the shadow 
thereof. 


33. And with many such 
parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able 
to hear it: 


34. And without a parable 
spake he not unto them: but 
privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things. 


In the text of Matthew, іп the 32nd verse, the reading 
таутау Tov Aaydvov is found in K and П, and in about eighty 


other uncial codices. 


Such reading is conformable to Mark’s 


text, and is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
versions. In verse 33, М, C, L, М, U, and X, add Aéyev. In 
verse 34, the reading ovd& is found in М", B, C, M, A, et al. 
This reading is followed by the Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian versions, and is endorsed by the critics Tischendorf, 
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Westcott, and Hort. Ox is found іп М», D, E, F, G, K, L, S, 
U, V, X, Г, П, et al. This reading is followed by the Vulgate, 
the Peshito, and Cureton’s Syriac. 

At the end of verse 35 in Matthew, М), В, т, and 22 have 
катаВомйз. ‘This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. The great majority of the authorities add xocpou. 

In the text of Mark, in the 3oth verse, the first term of the 
words of Christ is тш in A, A, П, et al. This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Gothic versions. Ilôs stands іп М, В, С, І, A, et al., and this 
reading is accepted by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. In 
verse 34, В has Kal уор, but the other authorities have 
Xopis де, 

The object of Christ's present teaching is to declare the 
great expansion of Christianity from its humble beginnings, 
and its great vital penetrating force by which it permeated the 
entire civilized world, and reformed the character of every 
department of human life. 

It is difficult to identify the plant here called mustard. 
Some believe it to be the salvadora Indica or Persica, the 
mustard tree, which sometimes grows to the height of 
twenty-five feet. But this opinion seems to us improbable for 
the reason that the plant is compared to other herbs; and it 
would be incongruous to institute a comparison between trees 
and herbs. Hence we believe with those who identify the 
plant as the szzapis nigra, the black mustard, which in 
Palestine in those days is said to have attained an altitude of 
from eight to twelve feet. Neither is this opinion weakened 
by the assertion of Christ that the plant decomes a tree; for 
though it belongs to ihe genus of herbs, its great height over 
the rest ої the herbs justifies its being called a tree. It is said 
that the seeds of the tree are readily eaten by the small 
birds as food; hence it doubtless was a familiar sight to 
see these smaller birds scattered about through the branches 
of these great herbs, protected from the sun’s rays by the 
leafy shade. 

There is a slight difficulty in the account caused by the 
statement of Christ that the mustard seed is less than all the 
seeds; or as Mark puts it, less than all the seeds that are upon 
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the earth. Now botanists declare that the seed of the poppy, 
rue, herb sage, and other herbs is smaller than the mustard 
seed. 

Various solutions have been proposed. Some claim that 
Christ took a seed which in common parlance was considered 
as the least of the herb seeds in that country. Others claim 
that the expression, Zess than all seeds, is equivalent to saying 
that it is among the smallest of seeds; and they say truly that 
the mustard seed was a proverbial term among the Hebrews to 
describe a very small quantity of matter. Another opinion 
asserts that the mustard seed is the smallest seed proportionately, 
that is to say, there is no seed in nature so small which 
produces a plant which can stand in any comparison to the 
mustard plant. 

Still another opinion attempts to solve the difficulty by the 
following considerations. The mustard seed is not compared 
to the seed of all herbs, but to the seeds of the Adyava. The 
Adxavov corresponds to the Hebrew pm, and to the Latin 
* olus" or *holus". The proper signification of this term іп 
English is a kitchen herb, a vegetable. Now it is not the 
Lord's intention to assert that nowhere in the world, or even in 
Syria, was there a smaller seed of a garden plant, but that the 
mustard seed was smaller than all the common seeds of the 
plants which the people cultivated in their gardens for their 
food. 'The Lord made use of the common concepts of the 
people to illustrate his doctrine; and it would be absurd to 
submit his statements to dialectic subtilties. We believe that 
this last opinion fully solves the difficulty, and that it is the most 
acceptable of all. And in this regard, we believe that 
Matthew’s presentation of the parable is better than Mark’s, 
and that it reveals the meaning of the Lord more clearly; for 
in Mark the comparison seems to be with all plants in general, 
whereas in Matthew it is clear that he is only speaking of the 
kitchen herbs. | 

The moral application of this parable is very simple. The 
kingdom of God in this place signifies the Church of Christ, 
which began on earth by a very humble beginning. It was 
founded by a poor artisan’s son, who was born ina stable, lived 
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without a place to lay his head, and died on a cross. Those 
whom the founder appointed to carry on his work after him 
were not philosophers or princes, but poor ignorant fishermen. 
They had no worldly power on which to rely. Their doctrine 
was not popular. It was against the world, and the men of the 
world hated and despised it. It appealed to nothing that made 
it acceptable to worldly men. It taught men to renounce this 
world which we see, and touch, and use, and love, for a world 
which no man hath seen, and which men had to accept on 
faith. It asked men to renounce their popular traditions and 
customs, to cease to follow after earthly glory and pleasure, to 
hold in contempt wealth and worldly power, to love an unseen 
reality more than life itself. It taught men that the virtue of 
humility, which the pagan world did not have in its 
vocabularies, was better than pride, that it was better to receive 
a blow and not resist than to vanquish an enemy. It taught 
the strange paradox that a man must love the very man who 
injures him, and that a man must return good forevil. And 
such a religion triumphed. 

There is nowhere in the history of man any event which 
bears any resemblance to the subjugation of the world by the 
Gospel of Christ. There is no event where there is such a vast 
disproportion between the causes and the effects. Greece was 
mighty; Greek civilization and culture were grand and 
sublime: Greece has passed away and what effect has it 
wrought upon the world that endures? Rome was mighty; it 
brought the known world under its empire by the power of its 
arms and the wisdom of its institutions. And its glory to-day 
is a historical reminiscence, and men are not affected by that 
glory that has faded. And the religion of Christ was the little 
pebble compared to the Colossus of gold, and silver, and brass, 
and iron, and clay. Yet the dust of the Colossus is no longer 
discernible on the face of the earth; while the pebble has grown 
into a mountain, and has filled the whole earth. "The religion 
of Christ had no worldly art, or culture, or power; and yet it 
converted the world ; and in all the changes of popular thought 
during nearly twenty centuries, it has lost none of its essential 
elements. Everything else in the life of man has undergone 
substantial changes, but the religion of Christ remains 
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unchanged and unchanging throughout all ages. This is the 
great historical miracle to prove the divinity of the religion of 
Christ. Its humble beginnings are supplemented by divine 
power; the source of its power and its undying life is in Heaven; 
and while it operates on earth, it receives perpetual vitality, and 
irresistable efficacy from its Founder in Heaven. 

There is a similarity between the present parable and the 
passage of Ezekiel, XVII. 23. Both passages by similar figures 
represent the humble origin, and marvellous growth of the 
Church of Christ. 

Now there can be no essential change in the Church’s 
method of life and growth. She can, it is true, adapt herself 
to new conditions of society, and new forms of government; but 
she can not lose her distinguishing characteristics. She must 
always be the humble creation, which is opposed to worldly 
greatness, and which grows by divine power, and triumphs, even 
when in the eyes of men of the world she appears to be 
vanquished. ‘The spirit of the world loves “pride, fulness of 
bread, and prosperous ease", and relies on the power of gold 
and of armies. The Church of Christ loves humility, poverty, 
renunciation, and the chastisement of the flesh; and relies on 
divine power. The world shall fail, and pass as a decaying 
vesture; but the Church can not fail, but shall continue her 
mission, till she has collected all the elect into her higher 
realm; and then she shall exist as the bride of the Lamb 
forever. 

The second parable illustrates the penetrating efficacy of 
the Church. ‘The measure spoken of in this parable is the 
Hebrew seah. Its equivalent in our dry measure is about a 
peck and a half, being slightly less. Much has been written in 
explanation of the fact that the Lord speaks of three seahs. 
Chrysostom, Euthemius, Thomas, and Cajetan believe that the 
number three signifies the universe; St. Hilary saw therein the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel; St. Ambrose agrees with 
Hilary; Bruno, Faber, Jansenius, and aLapide believe that the 
three parts of the world Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
thereby signified. Of course America was then unknown. 
Theophylactus, Bede, and Rhabanus Maurus understand by the 
three measures three powers of the soul. St. Jerome, 
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Paschasius and Dionysius also refer the mystic number to the 
various constituents of man’s being. These strange opinions 
were an outcome of that excessive mysticism that strove to find 
spiritual meanings in everything in the Scriptures. The plain 
truth is that Christ spoke of three seahs, because such a 
quantity of flour was the amount usually taken for a good sized 
batch of bread. Sarah made ready three measures of fine meal 
for the angels at Mamre.—Gen. XVIII. 6; Gideon made 
unleavened cakes of an ephah, or three seahs of meal for the 
angel of the Lord.—Judges, VI. 19; Hanna, the mother of 
Samuel, took the same quantity of meal as an offering to the 
Lord, when her child was weaned. Hence, we can readily see 
why the Lord for the sake of definiteness chose this particular 
number. The labors of others have forced us to give this 
prominence to this question, lest we seem careless of any matter. 
We are persuaded that the Lord gave no great thought to these 
details, but employed such terms that would be easily 
understood, and give a naturalness to the illustration. And the 
defect of many has been to spend much time on these mere 
details, and pass over the substance. 

Thegbrocess of making bread is a simple one. "The flour is 
wet with water, and the leaven or yeast is inserted into the 
paste, and the mass is allowed to stand. Imperceptibly the 
leaven operates until it has thoroughly impregnated the whole 
mass. ‘The leaven is a small quantity of matter compared to 
the mass of the paste; but so powerful is its action that 
noiselessly and without sign it permeates the mass, and effects a 
chemical change throughout. 

And so it was with the Gospel of Christ. It was a message 
from Heaven thrown into the great throbbing mass of 
humanity. Not a mere dead word, conceived by a human 
brain, and spoken by human lips, but the word of life, the word 
of God, having in itself an intrinsic life and efficacy by which 
it entered into the souls of men. ‘The man who transmitted it 
might die, and pass away; but the word lived and transformed 
the natures of men; and these in turn being thus leavened 
transmitted it to others, until it spread through the world, and 
transformed it, and made it Christian. 
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Men tried to stop it; strong men, having back of them the 
power of mighty states. And they fined, and exiled, and 
imprisoned, and tortured, and slew the adherents of this strange 
new doctrine; and still it grew, and worked itself into every 
rank and condition in society, until it impregnated even the 
tulers of states, and transformed the laws, and made the states 
Christian. 

Thus the word of Christ operated, and thus it operates. 
In hidden, secret ways it is working in the souls of men. It 
does not change the nature of every man; neither does the 
parable intend to assert this. The parable only illustrates the 
mode of its action, and its spread through the world. We 
speak it in the ears of men, and go our way, and the word 
begins to operate. If the man harden not his heart, it will 
transform him from a dead mass of gross materialism to a being 
endowed with spiritual life. Even he may become an agent of 
leavening others with the good leaven of God’s word. And 
that leaven is spreading its operations through the world; and 
the end shall not come till it shall have extended its operation 
to every race of men. 

It is probable that Jesus on this occasion spoke many other 
parables that are not recorded here. Matthew has omitted one 
that Mark records; and Mark has omitted two that are recorded by 
Matthew ; wherefore we believe that both have omitted some 
that are never recorded. The reason why Jesus spoke in 
parables to the multitudes has already been explained; but the 
statement of Matthew and Mark, “that without parables he did 
not speak to them,” needs some explanation. Maldonatus and 
many others believe that this negative proposition must be 
restricted to that particular occasion; for they believe that the 
Lord, even after that, spoke plain words to the people. We are 
not persuaded to accept this view, but we must remind our 
readers that the Evangelist’s statement must not be taken too 
absolutely. The writers of Holy Scripture did not at all times 
“speak by the book.” What they wished to affirm by the 
present declaration was that from this time forth the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven were not delivered to the people openly 
but by the means of parables. The Lord Jesus did certainly, 
after the present event, address plain discourse to the multitudes, 
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but not these essential truths that pertained to the future 
formation and life of the Church. And the reason was, as we 
have before stated, that the people were of such character that 
the full truth could not be given them at that time. 

Mark throws a side light on this question by the clause: 
“as they were able to hear it" He means to indicate 
thereby that Jesus suited his discourse to the character of his 
hearers. If there were among them honest-hearted and docile 
men, they might not obtain the full meaning of the parable 
then, but they could perceive that it was a call to righteousness, 
and they could keep the rest in their hearts, and they would 
not have to wait long; for the light of the Resurrection was 
soon to burst upon the world, and then all things would be 
made as clear as the guidance of man’s life demands. 

But the men of false hard hearts received nothing from the 
parable; and it was not fitting that they should. The delicate 
nature of the truths therein contained must be, for the present, 
hid from these, and it was hid in parables. 

As St. Mark says, the Lord expounded all things privately 
to his disciples. It was a prudent economy. The promoters 
of great enterprises confide in a few trusted ones, and keep their 
plans from the rest of the public until the enterprise is mature, 
and ready for the knowledge of the public. The foundation of 
Christianity was the greatest event in the history of the world, 
and its nature was such that it could not be wholly revealed to 
the people at large, until the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
Those who formed the school of Christ were allowed to enter 
into the great event that was evolving. They had to be taught 
all things as clearly as they could comprehend; for unto them 
was entrusted the unfolding and promulgation of the great 
message, after its author should have fulfilled all things, and 
entered into his kingdom. 

We have now to explain the 35th verse of Matthew, in 
which he declares that by the character of Jesus’ discourses. 
there was fulfilled that which was spoken by the mouth of the 
Prophet. 

It must be observed here that some of the old authorities 
support the reading “the prophet Jsazah.” Such reading is 
found in М", І, 13, 124, and 253. Eusebius, Jerome and others 
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declare that such reading was found in some of the Codices; 
but Eusebius affirms that it was not found in the accurate 
copies; and Jerome declares that it was added by unskilful 
Sciolists. Jerome conjectured that the original term was 
Asaph, but the examination of the codices fails to reveal the 
presence of this term in any codex. It is a strange fact that 
Tischendorf defends the reading “Isaiah.” 

It seems to be generally accepted by the interpreters that 
the passage of Scripture alluded to here by the Evangelist 
Matthew is the second verse of the seventy-eighth Psalm, which 
according to the Vulgate is the seventy-seventh.  'The verse 
stands thus in the Hebrew: “I will open my mouth in a 
parable; I will utter dark sayings of old"; or still more 
literally: “I will open my mouth in a proverb; I will utter 
enigmas of old." 

Now the title of the 78th Psalm attributes its authorship 
to Asaph. According to II. Chronicles, XXIX. 30, there was 
a seer of that name, whose words were used in the worship in 
the temple. The titles of the Psalms from L XXIII. to 
“LXXXIII. inclusively attribute them to Asaph. 

The common opinion of interpreters is that, inasmuch as 
Asaph was a seer or prophet, he is spoken of under this 
character by Matthew, even when quotation is made from one of 
his psalms. I am not aware that there is any other case of a 
like nature in the New Testament. But not all the difficulty 
ends here. ‘The evident meaning of Asaph in making this 
prefatory statement was not that he would veil deep truths 
under the veil of parables, but that he would discourse of God's 
wonderful dealings with Israel in grave sentences and 
comparisons. The prophet-psalmist simply calls attention to 
the gravity of the argument of his Psalm. With still greater 
reason can we say that there is no evidence that the sense of 
the words of the Psalm relates to the character of Christ’s 
discourses to the multitudes. How then can Matthew declare 
that by Christ’s method of speaking in parables there was 
fulfilled the aforesaid prophecy ? 

We would be much pleased, if we could find in some of the 
Prophets a Messianic prophecy which could be said to be 
properly fulfilled in the present events in Christ's life. But 
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diligent search reveals nothing of the kind. Could it have 
been that Matthew is there quoting a prophecy which we no 
longer possess? We all know through what strange vicissitudes 
the Scriptures have passed; might it not have been that this 
prophetic utterance was in the possession of Matthew, and that 
it has been lost to us? Such things have happened in other 
cases in the Holy Scriptures. The conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact that Matthew speaks of the passage as having been 
uttered not by a psalmist, but by a prophet. Now Matthew, a 
Jew, knew that his people never considered the Psalms, or any 
part of them, as a part of prophecy, and it seems an anomaly 
that he should have departed from his people’s traditional 
classification of Scripture. The passage is against the Jews; 
and could not they have succeeded in suppressing this one 
passage in the Prophets? We are not prepared to give 
affirmative answers to our questions, but we, at least, believe in 
the reasonableness of the conjecture; and our present mental 
attitude is more in favor of this conjecture than of any other of 
which we know. 

But if the conjecture fails, the only way that we see out of 
the difficulty is that Matthew’s statement means in substance 
that the Lord Jesus in his discourse to the people fulfilled in a 
deeper, truer sense what Asaph proclaimed that he would do in 
his Psalm. In grave, deep sentences Asaph discoursed of the 
mighty works of Yahveh in Egypt, in the Exodus, and in 
Palestine. To understand Asaph’s discourse, one must know 
intimately Israel’s history from of old. It would be an enigma 
to one who knew not the great events of that history. In like 
manner Christ discourses of God’s future dealings with his new 
people. And his discourse is enigmatical to those who have 
not the key. And in the mysterious action of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul of the inspired psalmist, it may have been that 
Asaph was moved to utter a statement containing a sense which 
he knew not; a sense hidden to the men of that day, and finally 
cleared up by Him who was the fulfillment of all prophecy. 
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Toís ду Мої, ібой й ш)тпр Kal of adtod каў oi à8eXdol айтой, kai 


Матт. XII. 46—50; 


> ^ 
adeApot avtod єістђкесау čto, 
Ünro)vres айта AaAHoat. 

47- 
е f 
й шуттпр cov Kal ot йдємфої соу 
У е , 
ёёю ёстђкаси, 
Хамісаї.) 

48. 


^ L 3 ж 
то A€YOVTL avTO: 
t 


(Hisrev бе ris атф: "Їбой 


бтодитє сог 


е \ 

О бё amokpiÜels, єйтєи 

Tí éotw т) 
/ \ 

ENTE pov, Kal Tíves eiciv ot 

aderpol uov; 


49. Kai éxteivas tiv уєїра 
афтод Єті Tovs набттй< айтой, 


є 


"180d % иэјтур pov, «ai oi 
адє\фоѓ pov, 
50. 


Onpa тоб Патрдѕ pov тод èv 


з 
єтєр; 


"O Р x , ^ 
тты Yap àv TOUNEN то 


> A > 
ovpavois, aùros шоу adeAdos, kai 


ADEA), kai шіттр Єстій, 


46. While he was yet 
speaking to the multitudes, 
behold, his mother and his 
brethren stood without, seek- 
ing to speak to him. 


47. And one said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, seek- 
ing to speak to thee. 


48. But he answered and 
said unto him that told him: 
Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? 


49. And he stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, 
and said: Behold, my mother 
and my brethren! 


MARK ПІ, 31—35. 407 
» > 

Єво otnKovtes йтєстєіам трд 
avTOv, KG XoÜvres avTOv. 


32. 
ÓXXos, Kal Xéyovcuv афтф: "Ібой, 
7 шдтпр cov Kal oí абєлфої cov 
ёо бптодсір сє. 

33: 
Xéyei: Tis ёсти 7) unrnp pov, Kar 
oi aderdot; 


Kat ёкаблто тєрї айтд» 


\ ^ 
Kai атокр:Өєіѕ ато, 


34. Illepgi8Xevrduevos || той$ 
тєрї афто» кйкЛо кабтиєуди5, 
Aéye: "lóe й prop pov kai ot 
aderdot pov. 

35: 


шата Tov @eov, obros abdeAdds 


“Os àv поміст та Oeh- 


pov, Kal йбємфі, xai ш)ттр 
ёстір. 
31. And here come his 


mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent 
unto him, calling him. 


32. And a multitude was 
sitting about him; and they 
say unto him: Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren with- 
out seek for thee. 


33. And heanswereth them, 
and saith: Who is my mother 
and my brethren? 


34. And looking round on 
them which sat round about 
him, he saith: Behold, my 
mother and my brethren! 
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50. For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is 


in Heaven, he is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 


35. For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and 
mother. 


LUKE VIII. 19—21. 


19. And there came to him 
his mother and brethren, and 
they could not come at him 
for the crowd. 


20. And it was told him: 
'Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see 
thee. 


21. But he answered and 
said unto them: Му mother 
and my brethren are these 
who hear the word of God, 
and do it. 


19. Парєубуєто è  тпроє 
aurov й иђттр kai oi абємфої 
avrod, Kal ойк 7)дймауто суутууєїи 

ААР ^ М » 
адто, дй Tov було». 

t 

20. 'Аттуубт ё atte: “H 
шутпр cov kai oi йдємфої cov 
батікасту Єва, ideiv ÜfXovrés ce. 


21. ‘О бё атокр:Өєіѕ єїтєу 

x > £ Z X 
mpos avtous: | Мтттпр pov kat 
абємфої pov, obroí elow oi TOv 
Aóyov тоб Өєой axovovtes kai 
TOLOUVTES. 


The 47th verse of Matthew is wanting in W*, B, and Г. 


'The cause is apparent. 


The main portions and endings of the 


46th and 47th verses are identical; and hence the 47th has 
been omitted on account of the homoeoteleuton. 
In the 32nd verse of Mark каї ai абємфаї cov is found іп 


шо E, E, Н.М, S, UV end T 


In verse 35, В alone has 


the plural дєміната: the other authorities have rò 6¢éAnpa. 
In the roth verse of Luke the singular vapeyévero stands 
in B, D, X, 50, and 71; the other authorities have mapeyévovro. 
It is quite impossible to fix the exact order of this present 


event. 


In the accounts of Matthew and Mark it precedes the 


parables; in Luke’s Gospel it follows them. In general, 
Luke has the better chronological order; but there are times 
when it is evident that he has been unable to trace the order 
of events. Such we believe to be the present case; and all 
that we can say with certainty is that the event was 


connected with the preaching of the parables here near the 
Lake of Gennesaret. 
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Let us in spirit transport ourselves to the scene. When 
our Lord spoke to the multitudes the parable of the sower, he 
was seated in a boat near the western shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. But the words and deeds of Jesus, were they all 
written, would fill many volumes. Hence all the writers of the 
New Testament group events together that are separated by 
intervals of days. Hence from the fact that a series of parables 
is here narrated, it is not implied that they were all delivered 
on the same day. We are persuaded that we have only a 
condensation of the teaching that extended over several days. 

It is evident that when the present event occurred, the 
Lord was upon the land. А very great multitude was seated 
round about him listening to his doctrine. And his mother 
and brethren come up, and can not come near him on account 
of the great crowd. Those here called the brethren of the Lord 
are his cousins. It is a well known scriptural usage to speak of 
all collateral kinsmen as brethren. It is not necessary to 
determine just who they were; opinions on this point vary. 
The term drethren implies in nowise that they were uterine 
brothers of the Lord; and the singular character of the Mother 
of God, as described in the Holy Scriptures, proves to evidence 
her perpetual virginity. The explanation of Luke, I. 34, 
shows how absurd it would be to believe that there was ever 
any carnal union between St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. 
It would have been the profanation of the holiest temple that 
ever was on earth; it would offer a base insult to the divine 
person of Jesus himself. And even in a practical sense, if the 
Mother of God had other sons, why do not they come forth 
more prominently in the history of the Son of God? Why is 
Mary commended to the care of St. John by Jesus from the 
cross, if she had sons to care for her? "The whole history of the 
Holy Family shows clearly that Mary, without carnal union 
with man, was the Virgin Mother of one only Son, and that he 
was the Son of God. 

It would be interesting to know the motive which moved 
Jesus’ Mother and his kinsmen to seek to approach him at this 
time. It may have been a mother’s sollicitude for the safety of 
her Son that prompted Mary to seek Jesus; and the others may 
have shared her fears. Dark rumors of plots and stratagems 
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must have been abroad. ‘The Pharisees were determined to 
overthrow this man who was destroying their credit with the 
people. 'The greatness of Mary's love for her divine Son so 
intimately bound up her life with his divine life that 
everything that affected his life affected hers in equal degree. 
We have seen how once before she came to him in the midst of 
his teaching in the temple. Her love stopped at no obstacle. 

Though we can not determine the specific motive that 
underlies the action of those who here come to seek Jesus, we 
are sure that it was a good and pious one, as the Mother of 
Jesus is a chief actor in the event. 

As the dense crowd surrounding Jesus shuts off all access 
to those on the outside, word is passed in through the crowd to 
Jesus that his Mother and kinsmen are without, and that they 
wish to see him. And then comes the central point in the 
whole narrative, the Lord's answer. ‘Those sitting closest to 
our Lord at the time were his Apostles and disciples. Looking 
round upon these, he stretches forth his hand and points them 
out to the multitudes, and says: ‘There are my Mother, and 
my brothers; for he who shall do the will of my Father who is 
in Heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and Mother." 

What our Lord did subsequently we do not know. 
My own belief is that having taught the multitudes the lesson 
of these words, he went forth to meet his Mother and his 
kinsmen. ‘The event would never have been recorded, were it 
not for the lesson contained in Jesus’ words. It is therefore 
with these that we have mainly to deal From the earliest 
times, the servants of Satan have striven to rob Mary of her 
prerogatives and glory as Mother of God. Such men readily 
construe the present words of Jesus to mean that Mary was no 
more to Jesus than any other creature. The Christ of their 
fancy must be a cold, unnatural being, devoid of one of the 
noblest sentiments that moves the heart of man. We believe 
that the right understanding of these words will leave to Mary, 
a Mother's rightful place, the first place, above all angels and 
all saints in the kingdom of her Son. 

In mankind the love of parents and kinsfolk is a private, 
particular love. It is founded not on the virtues of the subjects, 
but merely on the ties of blood. It is natural and good, 
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implanted by the God of nature in the human heart. Christ 
was a perfect man, and he felt this love. But Christ was also 
the Son of God, and he loved all men with an ineffable love. 
Such love could only be felt by him. This great love 
prevented any merely private interest from being a motive of 
his acts. He had come to redeem the world; he loved the 
whole world; his life belonged to the whole world. He could not 
devote himself to any private interest whatever. He loved the 
whole world, and had redemption for the whole world; but he 
loved the good, those who did his Father's will, with a special 
love. In the measure in which men possess this goodness, in 
that measure does Jesus Christ love them. He loves most the 
holiest person on earth. Now this grand universal love is 
above any private love. But in relation to Mary the superlative 
degree of the two loves are united. He loves her with a 
natural love, as the most perfect of sons loves the most perfect 
of mothers. He loves her with the superlative degree of his 
universal love, because she is the most perfect of all mere 
creatures. Had there been on earth a creature more virtuous, 
more holy than the Mother of God, Jesus Christ would have 
loved such creature more than he did his Mother. But such 
. fact would have been an anomaly; and to prevent just such a 
state of things the Omnipotent God selected such a being for 
the Mother of the Son of God, and filled her with such graces, 
that she has no superior, or even equal in creation. Of course, 
in all these comparisons, we do not bring into comparison the 
created humanity of Jesus Christ; for that is a unique work in 
a special order of creation, and can not be likened to any other 
created thing. 

It is a beautiful thought, that the two motives are united 
in the love of Jesus for his Blessed Mother. Nothing less 
would be fitting. The relations of a mother to her child are 
so intimate that a consideration of Mary's maternity persuades 
us that she was the most perfect representative of humanity. 
The flesh of the Son of God, that flesh that now in а glorified 
state sits at the right hand of the Almighty Father, was formed 
of Mary's body. How could we conceive that there could be 
anything in mankind purer or holier than the being from whose 
body was made the sacred flesh of the Son of God? The Holy 
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Scriptures bear clear witness to the matchless sanctity of Mary; 
but if all other proofs were wanting, Mary’s greatness is clearly 
attested by the Church of Christ, whose infallible authority is 
all sufficient in every matter of Christian belief. 

In the present passage therefore, Christ is simply asserting 
that his love is not a restricted, private affair. He is not 
denying that he loves his Mother, and his kinsmen; but he is 
asserting that high above this is that grander universal love, 
wherein men enter by acts of virtue. Пе is asserting also that 
his life was not to be devoted to any private interest, even for 
those whom he loved. His life belonged to humanity; and the 
ties of blood, considered merely as such, were subordinate to the 
great work of the redemption of the world. 

As for the kinsmen of Christ, the case is far different. Of 
course, he loved them with a proper and tender love; but I 
should not assert that this love were above that bestowed on 
other holy persons. 

Some valuable moral reflections may be drawn from the 
present fact. In the first place, we are taught thereby that 
God’s work is above every interest. Very often, in order to 
fulfill one’s duty is promoting the work of God, we must set 
aside the private love of family and of friends. The more a man 
becomes like to Christ, the more nniversal becomes his love of 
man, and the more does he raise all private loves, and merge 
them into that grand universallove of all men and especially 
of all the elect of God. 

Again, we can not become the Mother of Jesus or his 
kinsmen, but we can enter into that grand universal love of Jesus 
for his redeemed creature; we can grow in that love, and advance 
by acts of faith and love ever higher and higher even to the end. 


МАТТ. VIII. 18; 23—27. MARK IV. 35--4І. 
18. "Їбфи дё б "Incods було» 35. Kai 
пері айтди, ékéXevcev йтеємдєїи ёкєйт ті) иёра, òyrias yevouévrs : 


Aéye, avtois èv 


els TO Trépav, 


23. Kai єибамті айтф eis 


TXolov, nKodovOncay айтоф ої 


шатта! avrod. 


AvéNOwpev eis тд vrépav. 


хи» - А ” 

36. Kai à$évres tov буор, 
maparauBdvovow афтди ws ўр би 
TO TXoíp, Kal dXXa пАоїа Fv 
HET аштоў. 
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24. Ka (до) cewpós uéyas 
3 ГА > A , e А; 
éyévero èv т) дамаєст, фестє TÒ 
TOV 


7TAoiov камиттєсваг йто 


куат: autos дё éxdbevder, 


25. Kai тпросємддутєє hye 


pav avrüv, Xéyovres: 


Kopie, 


сбсою, àroXXDueÜ0a. 


26. Kal Aye афто: | Ті 


бело éoTe, о№удтістог; TOTE 

éyepOeis éver(umoev rois àvéuois, 
Y ^ , ^ э ГА 

каї т) Өаћ\асст, Kal єуєуєто 


айм) ueyaXn. 


27. Oi бе йибратої ЄВадиа- 


/ , > 
сар, Xéyovres: Потатоѕ ёст} 
Ф e \ ет \ є 
obros, бт Kal ot йуєшої каї Ñ 


t- 3 Pe o- , 
0aXacca avTQ vrraovovctv. 


18. Now when Jesus saw 
great multitudes about him, he 
gave commandment to depart 
unto the other side. 


23. And when he was en- 
tered into a boat, his disciples 
followed him. 


24. And behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, in- 
somuch that the boat was 
covered with the waves: but 
he was asleep. 
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37- Kai aiar 


/- > / S A 
peyan àvéuov, Kal Ta KUpaTa 
> P. > ^ 
éméBaXXev eis тд TXolov, Gore 


76m уєршісєсваг Tò T Xotov. 


уретаї 


38. Kal афто йо ву mj 
ГА 
трут, Єті TO проскєфаћанор 
Kabevdor, Kai | dueyetpovow 


$ ^N ^ ^ 
аттор, Kal Xéyovciv айто: Ardo- 
» /- 
KANE, oU peer со бт ATONNÚ- 
pela; 


39. Kai dieyepOels ётєті- 
uņnoev TQ йлёшф, каў єйтєу ті) 
дамаєст: 


Lóra, тєфіџосо, 


` > , с М M \ 
ка €KOTTACEVY о QAVEHLOS, каг 


éyévero уаМіит шеуамі. 


Kat єйтєи ато: Tí 


40. 


б 9 У » » 
€LAOL єстє; ойпа EYETE тісті; 


41. Kai é$of9505cav фёВоу 


шбуаю, Xai éÉXeyov ps AAA- 

Aovs: Tis dpa ortos ёсти, ote 
\ c > N € , 

Kal б vepos kai 7) вамлаєбса 


UTAKOVEL AUTO; 


35. And on that day, when 
even was come, he saith unto 
them: Let us go over unto 
the other side. 


36. And leaving the multi- 
tude, they take him with them, 
even as he was, in the boat. 
And other boats were with 
him. 


37. And there ariseth a 
great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the boat, inso- 
much that the boat was now 
filling. 
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25. And they came to him, 
and awoke him, saying: Save, 
Lord; we perish. 


26. And he saith unto 
them: Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? "Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a 
great calm. 


27. Aud the men mar- 
velled, saying: What manner 
of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him? 


38. And he himself was in 
the stern, asleep on the 
cushion: and they awake him, 
and say unto him: Master, 
carest thou not that we perish? 


39. And he awoke, and re- 
buked the wind, and said unto 
the sea: Peace, bestill. And 
the wind ceased, and there was 
а great calm. 


40. Andhesaid unto them: 
Why are ye fearful? have ye 
not yet faith? 


41. And they feared ex- 
ceedingly, and said one to 
another: Who then is this, 
that even the wind and the 
sea obey him? 


LUKE VIII. 22—25. 


22. Now it came to pass 
on one of those days, that he 
entered into a boat, himself 
and his disciples; and he said 
unto them: Let us go over 
unto the other side of the lake: 
and they launched forth. 


23. But as they sailed he 
fell asleep: and there came 
down a storm of wind on the 
lake; and they were filing 
with water, and were in jeop- 
ardy. 


24. And they came to him, 
and a woke him, saying: 
Master, master, we perish. 
And he awoke, and rebuked 


22. "'Eyévero дё èv mia тёр 
е ^ \ 3 \ , , э ^ 
?иєр®у, Kal avTüs évéBn eis Tr Xot- 
ov, kai of џабттаї abro): kai 
МёхАӨ® uev 
э * / ^ т. \ 
є то Tépav THS Мішупя: Kal 


y ^ , \ 
єїтєу pos афтойє: 
> , 
àv9x09cav. 


23. llXeóvrev 82  айтби, 
афотуосєу. Kai катет Маїмамл 
є Tiv Милзт> àvéuov, kai cvv- 
єт\тродуто Kal Фкіидйуиєцой. 


24. Просє\Өвитє бе Sunryer- 
oN / ? 4 

pav avràv, Xéyovres: `Етістата, 

Єтістата, àmoXAOueÜa, ‘O 8é 

SveyepOels émer(umaev TÔ àvéuo 
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the wind and the raging of the кад тф кЛйбомі тод йбатоє, kal 
water: and they ceased, and Єтайсамто, kai бубиєто саміт. 
there was a calm. 


25. And hesaid unto ет: 25.  Eibmev де aùroîs: Под 
Where is your faith? And 9 тт йифу; PoBnOdvres де 
being afraid they marvelled, Євайнасау, Xéyovres mpds àXMj- 
saying one to another: Who Aow: Тб дра obros ёстір, бт. 
then is this, that he com- каї vois dvéuow emitdoce kai 
mandeth even the winds and тф дат: [каї draxovovow 
the water, and they obey him? айто|; 


In the text of Matthew, in verse 18, B has було», but most 
authorities have wodAovs було. In the 23rd verse most of the 
authorities insert the article тд before mAoîov: it is omitted 
іп N^ B, and C. In verse 25 oí ua85raí does not appear 
in N and B; neither is the reading found in the Sahidic and 
Coptic versions. The authority of the greater number of uncial 
codices favors the reading. The pronoun %иӣ5 is omitted after 
c àcov іп Ñ, В and C. 

In verse 27 of Mark т Лора is found in E, F, G, H, L, 
5, U, V, et al. In verse 40, otros is found in A, C, II, et al. 
Tischendorf . favors this reading. It is omitted in М, B, D, L, 
and A. Westcott and Hort favor the latter reading; and it is 
followed by the Vulgate, Coptic and Ethiopian versions. The 
authorities that favor ойто in the first member of the verse 
support môs in the second member. The others defend ойто. 

In the text of Luke, іп the 25th verse, écrw is omitted 
in М, A, B, C, and X. The last phrase of this same verse, каў 
Umaxovovol avTQ, is omitted by В. 

Though they who accompanied Jesus оп the voyage across 
the lake are called azsciples, it is evident that his Apostles are 
meant thereby. The Apostles were a select body of his 
disciples, and they are often mentioned by the generic term. 

A detail is mentioned by St. Mark that has been omitted 
by all the other Evangelists. It is this that “they take Jesus 
with them, even as he was, in the boat." I can find only one 
reasonable explanation of this; and that is that Jesus had been 
teaching the multitudes while sitting in the boat, and that 
without descending thence, he bade his Apostles to go over to 
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the other side. The account of Mark simply implies that Jesus 
remained in the boat in which he was sitting, and thus started 
for the opposite shore. 

Our Lord had a true human nature, and he was capable of 
fatigue; and being thus fatigued, he withdrew into the stern of 
the boat, and lay down on a sort of cushion, and slept. This 
sleep had been foreseen and foreordered to a high purpose by | 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is probable that, when they entered the boat, and began 
the voyage, the Lake of Gennesaret was calm. The account 
seems to imply that the violent storm of wind came up 
suddenly. The Lake of Gennesaret lies in a depression of 
about 620 feet below the level of the sea; hence Luke’s 
phrase is very graphic, “there came down a storm of wind on 
the lake.” 

The lake is undoubtedly the extinct crater of a volcano, 
and its formation probably goes back to pre-historic times. It 
is slightly more than thirteen miles in extreme length, and 
somewhat over six miles in width in its widest place. Though 
not a large body of water, certainly the action of a very violent 
wind on its waves could imperil the small bark in which Jesus 
and his Apostles had embarked. All Evangelists concur in 
describing the violence of the storm, the waves broke over the 
boat, and the boat was filling with water. 

Bede, Paschasius, Thomas, Dionysius the Carthusian, 
Salmeron, Maldonatus and aLapide believe that this storm was 
produced by Jesus’ miraculous power, for the purpose of 
furnishing an occasion of teaching his Apostles the lesson of 
faith. Others believe that the storm arose by natural causes, 
and that Jesus, forseeing such event, bade the disciples 
undertake the journey having in mind to use the storm to teach 
his own the great lesson of faith. Both opinions are very 
probable, and we are unable to decide which to embrace. In 
fact, a full understanding of the whole event may be obtained 
without deciding the specific cause of the storm. 

In the midst of the wild commotion of the elements, while 
the Apostles tremble, and fear that at any moment the bark 
may sink, Jesus sleeps on. Though we believe that the 
continuance of his sleep during the storm was the effect of 
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natural causes, nevertheless we believe that it was foreseen, and 
foreordained by the Savior as a factor in the great lesson that 
he was about to teach men. 

It was a test of faith, and an aid to faith. The frightened 
Apostles now come to Jesus, and arouse him, crying out to him 
to save them from perishing. Mark adds that they spoke 
complainingly to the Lord: ‘Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?” 

And Jesus arose, and stood calm and majestic there in the 
midst of the storm. And he gently chides them for their lack 
of faith. They should have known that no evil could befall 
them while Jesus was with them in the boat. Jesus does not 
charge them with having no faith. The fact that they come to 
him in their fear, and ask his help, shows that they in some 
degree believed in him; but it was not the faith that they 
ought to have had; for they had seen many miracles wrought 
by Jesus, and they should have known that his presence іп 
the boat insured their safety. 

Jesus could have calmed the tempest and the waves from 
where he lay by a word, or by the unspoken act of his will; 
but the effect would not have so forcibly impressed the disciples. 
Therefore he arose, and stood erect іп „his majesty as Lord of 
nature, and gave command to the winds and to the sea, asa 
man would issue an order to a servant; and the winds obeyed 
his word, and a great calm settled upon the sea. The sudden 
cessation of the storm, and the immediate tranquillity of the 
waves attest the miracle. In the course of nature, the winds 
would have died away gradually, and the sea would have grown 
calm by degrees. But in the present case, nature obeyed a 
higher power, and acted in obedience to a higher law. 

Nothing more forcibly brings home to man his weakness 
than a great storm. This is pathetically brought out by 
Shakespeare in the tragedy of King Lear, wherein he describes 
the poor mad king as one who: 

« Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain." 

No storm is so fearful as a storm on the waters. In the 
awful conflict of wind and wave man feels how puny and 
insufficient is his best effort to make head against the mighty 
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forces of nature. This sense of utter helplessness was felt by 
the Apostles in the event that we are describing. It was the 
proper condition of soul in preparation for the miracle; for the 
greatness of their distress heightened their appreciation of the 
miracle, and drew them to a greater trust in him who was 
supreme over the mightiest forces in nature. 

By events of this kind, by many and varied manifestations 
of power the Lord Jesus developed faith in his Apostles. "That 
faith received a fearful shock in the events of the crucifixion ; 
but after Jesus had arisen, and especially after the Apostles had 
received the Holy Ghost, their faith became strong; then they 
remembered these events in the life of Jesus, and they believed 
with a perfect faith, and drew others to a like belief. The 
proving force of the event is plain and strong. "There is no 
power supreme above nature save the power of God. Had any 
being who was not God, or who was not speaking in God's name, 
spoken to the winds and to that wild tumult of waters, the only 
effect would have been the mocking echoes of his own voice. 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not petition his Father in 
this place that the storm might cease, but simply addressed the 
elements in his own name, and bade them cease their wild 
commotion. ‘The Lord had many lessons to teach us; and thus 
in the various miracles he shapes his mode of action to teach 
different lessons. In the present case, he wished to teach that 
he is the coequal Son of God, the supreme Lord of nature, and 
that they who trust in him are safe, even though the mightiest 
forces in the universe be combined against them. 

Very many beautiful moral applications can be made of the 
event. Its first great moral application was in the lives of the 
‘first Apostles. They were destined to do a work that would 
meet with opposition, They were destined to do a work 
in which human aid was entirely inadequate to help them. 
They were to give their lives to an enterprise against which 
would be pitted the mightiest forces of the world. "Their cause 
was not to succeed suddenly. It was to be hated, and despised. 
The storm on the Lake of Gennesaret is a type of the terrible 
storm of persecution and suffering which that chosen band was 
to encounter in going forth to teach the nations. Cowards 
could never do that work. It required men having a noble 
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contempt for danger, suffering, and death. It required men 
who would turn back from no stor The event on the Lake 
of Gennesaret had left an enduring memory in their minds that 
they were safe while Jesus was with them. When he sent them 
forth to evangelize the world, he promised that he would 
be with them. Encouraged by the consciousness of his 
abiding presence, they knew that they could not fail In the 
storm on Lake Gennesaret they trembled with fear at the 
impending danger; but after their baptism with the Pentecostal 
fire, they faced death without a shudder. For they knew that 
the Lord Jesus was with them, and that he would save them 
from any harm; they knew that when they had done their 
work, that he would allow them to follow himself by dying for 
the great cause of Christianity; but this was not an abandoning 
of them to the fury of the storm, but the merciful receiving of 
them into the great kingdom of life, away from the storm, after 
their work was completed. 

We may also consider the event a type of the life of the 
Church. 'The Church is the bark of Peter carrying souls across 
the stormy sea of the world to the kingdom of Christ. The 
storm of wind and wave represents the various hostile agencies 
that war against the Church. ОЇ itself that bark would have 
long since disappeared from the earth; but Jesus Christ is in 
her. He permits the storm to rage, and to distress that bark, for 
the same reason that he slept while Gennesaret’s waves were 
filling the Apostles’ boat. He does this that men may trust him 
even in the face of death. Мапу a time it has seemed to the 
world that the Bark of Peter must succumb to the dreadful storm 
that set upon it. It had not gone far on its journey before the 
mighty power of the Roman Empire was raised up to crush it. 
The waves rose high, and for a time the bark was scarcely visible; 
and the Roman Emperors proclaimed that it had been annihilated. 
But the bark arose again, and kept on its course. For over three 
centuries the storm lasted, and then there came a calm. 

But the normal life of the mariners in that bark is not 
that of calm and comfort, but of warfare against the world, and 
of suffering. ‘The Bark of Peter had now entered upon the 
high seas, and the storms from all quarters dashed upon it. 
The storms were not always of the same character. 
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When the Roman persecutions ceased, then arose the 
heresies. | The waves of Arianism, of Nestorianism, of 
Eutychianism, of Manicheism, of Pelagianism, and of many 
other famous heresies, dashed upon the Bark of Peter. It is 
‘true that some of the mariners lost faith in the bark, and left 
her; but she triumphed over those dreadful storms, and kept on. 
The sea was never absolutely calm; some waves were always 
beating upon her; but after the dying away of the early heresies, 
the bark had a somewhat easier voyage. The absence of 
violent storms engendered a spirit of comfort-seeking, and 
worldliness in many of those mariners. Then came the great 
storm of the Greek schism, in which the great mass of the 
Christians of the East abandoned the bark of Peter. The 
effect of that storm was terrible, but still the bark continued 
its course. 

Then came a storm compared to which all the preceding 
ones are insignificant. A series of internal scandals, dissensions, 
and crimes prepared the way for the storm; and then it came 
in the form of the great Protestant apostasy of the sixteenth 
century. In that awful crisis strong men lost heart. ‘The 
storm shook the whole world, and changed its social and 
political status. Not only was the Bark of Peter beaten upon 
by the storm from without, but she was also betrayed and 
ravaged by many unfaithful mariners from within. -That storm 
has never subsided. The worldly forces, which formerly 
opposed the religion of Christ, now make an ally of 
Protestantism, and use the name and semblance of a religion to 
persecute the Church of Christ. She has lost all the high places. 
of power and wealth in the state; but the Bark of Peter sails on, 
the only hope of humanity in a sad wicked world. 

What mighty changes she has witnessed in the life of man 
_ since she began her voyage? There have been mighty political 
changes, social changes, industrial changes; the thought of the 
world, and the institutions of man have all changed; but the 
Church of Christ is the same to-day as it was in the beginning, 
and thus it ever shall be. For she was not begun as the raw, 
imperfect effort of man. Her divine Founder established her as. 
a perfect creation. Не is within her, and she can not change 
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nor die. She shall be tossed and beaten by storms, even to the 
end; but peace awaits her, when she shall reach the haven to 
which she is sailing. 

Finally, we may make a profitable application of the lesson 
of the event to our own lives. The storm-tossed Sea of 
Gennesaret is a type of the life of man. Every life has its 
storms. At times the violence of the storm is so great that ruin 
seems inevitable. And often, at such times, it seems that God is 
far off, and that no response comes to our prayers And we 
grow fretful, and complain of God; or perhaps, worst of all, our 
minds fill with bleak cold doubts and sullen despair. And yet 
Jesus was only sleeping to test our faith. If our lives are 
upright, our faith strong, and our love intense, Jesus will be 
with us always, and even though he hide his presence, we 
should fear no storm while he is with us. Remember that God 
says to his faithful soul: ‘Because thou wast acceptable to 

God, it was necessary that thou shouldest be tempted." Peace, 
| prosperity, and absence of temptation are not the marks of God's 
predilection, but combat, tribulation, and temptation. The 
storm may take the form of bodily infirmity, poverty, 
temptations, or interior desolation. The waves may dash over 
us. We should not fear: Jesus is with us, even though he 
seem to have abandoned us. 

Historians tell us that on a certain day Julius Cæsar 
entered into a boat, and requested the rowers to take him over 
a certain body of water. When about the middle of their 
course, a storm arose, and the rowers feared. Thereupon Casar 
addressed them thus: “Fear not; you carry Cesar.” Vain 
boast of human pride! What could the power of Cæsar avail 
against the power of the elements? But the Christian can 
truly say: “I shall fear no storm; for I have with me him 
whom the winds, and the sea, and all things obey." | 

The Evangelists Mark and Luke tell us that after Jesus 
had calmed the storm, the Apostles feared exceedingly. St. 
Matthew says that the men marvelled. It is probable that 
Matthew includes in the term //е men, those, who were in the 
other boats; for St. Mark states that “other boats were with 
him.” It із but natural that in the presence of a being of such 
mighty power men should experience a feeling of awe. They 
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did not yet know the true character of Jesus; but they said one 


to another: 
sea obey him?” 


MATT. VIII. 28—34. 
28. 


то Tépav eis THY уфрам TOV 


A 5, 
Kai éX0dvros атой eis 


Габартифу, vrnvrncay айтф vo 
Sarpoutdpevor ёк ту рутрєйту 
ФЕерудиємої, уадметої Xíav, @aTeE 
ш) ‘субеш тий TapeXÓeiv бій 
тўс 0000 éxeívns. 


20. Kal ібод Єкрабам Xéyov- 
тє: "Tí uiv xai сої, Tie тоб 
@cod; HAPs Bde mpd капроб 
Bacavicat разу 


“Who then is this, that even the wind and the 


MARK У. 1—20. 


I. Kai бом eis TO mépav 
Tis бамаєств, eis THY у врам ту 
Герастибу. 


2. Kal é&erXOovros айтой ёк 
тоб TXoíov, UInVTnTEY айтф ёк 
TOY шитпиєйти фибраюттоє èv mveú- 
рат: акаварто. 


a ^ / з 
3. “Os т» катойктачи eiyev 

> ^ у: ^ , + 0 A 
èv то шитриаєти, Kal ойбе аћісє: 


> , > \ экс tS \ 
ойкєті ойбєїс Єбймато а?тоу саи, 


4. Ata TÒ айтби ToXXdkis 
médas Kal ахйсєсі бєдбо вал, каї 
Oeo rác Üa, úT атто? tas ади- 
ces, kai Tas пєбає сиртєтріф- 
6 ^ JÒ ` м , \ 

at, Kal оудєіѕ taoyvey avTov 
dapacat. 


5. Каі бід mavròs vurtos ка} 

тиєраз, èv rois шитиасіу кад èv 
A м - , 

тоў Üpeciv 7v краба, kai kata- 
, е xX /, 

KOTT@V EavTOV Мівог. 


6. Kai ібфи tov '1gcoüv aro 
ракробєу, Єдрашєу, kai тросєкї- 
vncev avTOv. 


7. Kai краёаѕ фору peyan, 
Aéye: ТЕ Єшої каї coi, "Їпсоб 
Tié то? Өєо? тод oria rov; орко 

A N , Ё 
сє Tov Bcov, un ue Bacavions. 
» ^ м 

8. "EXeyev yap aire: “Egerbe, 

TO mveðpa TO йкабартом, 


9. Kai Єтпрота abróv: Té 
óvoud сог; UTA 


avTo. 


coe 


\ 
ка! 


Aéyet 


wu 


c-r um T» a ыала ыТ 
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30. "Hv dé naxpàv ат’ айтфу 
ayérn xoí(pev ToXXàv Воско- 
рат. 

31. Ой бе Saipoves mapera- 
Aovv avTOv, Aéyovtes: Ei ékdA- 
Aes Vas, àOcTe Xov Huds eis 
THY йуєми TÀV уоіраши. 


32. Каїєйтє/ avrois : “Тта- 
Oi бе éEeAOovtes àvfjAOov 
eis TOUS yoipovs : каў (Oov pa ev 


yere. 


таса 7) аує\ ката то? kprpvoü 
> X , N > 7, 
eis THY ÜdXaccav, kai атєдароу 


3 A е 
êv Tois баси. 


e \ , М 
33. Oi òè Воскоутєѕ ébvyov, 
Ж > Y 3 ` L 
Kal amedOcvtTes eis THY TOv, 
йаттууєћару тарта, Kal Ta TOV 


datpoviCouevarv. 


34. Kal ідо? raca т) mods 

ё \Өєу eis trravtTnatv TO '19000, 
, 

xai iO0vTes айтду, тарєкаћєсау 


eu ж . 58ј b" ^ с РА э ~ 
iva pera Вл ато тор оріфи аутору. 


A ^ s , ? \ у 
eyyeov буора шог Єстім, STL TON- 
Aoí éc uev, 


IO. Kat тарекаһє айтди 
x e 
TOAAA, iva uù avTa àmocTe(An 


Єва т Хорас. 


1I. "Hy бе éke? mpós TQ öper 
&yeXm xo(pev peyadn Воско- 
шет. 


12. Kai vapekdAecav avTOv, 
Aéyovres: Iléuwrov Has eis tovs 
xotpous, iva eis avroUs eicéAÓo- 
pev. | 


\ ^ 
I3. Kat єтєтрєфєи avroís, 
Э. / \ , ` 
kai ЄЕємбоута та mve)para Ta 
йкабарта eiofjAÜov eis Tos yol- 
povs, kai фритсєм т) ayédyn ката, 
тод Kpnuvov eis THY ÜdXaccav 
е Ра A c3 , > ex 
ÓS бту мог, ка) Єтийуоуто ÈV тт) 


баћасст. 


I4. Kai oí Вдскоџтєѕ avTovs 
» * > , , ^N 
Єфиуоу, Kal àmyyeiXav eig THY 
пому Kal eis TOUS Q'ypoUs: kai 
^ , A | \ J; 
тво» ібєїм ті ёстір TÒ yeyovos. 


15. Kai épyovrar трдѕ tov 

, ^ M ^ X ò 
Igcobüv, xai Gewpovow Tov Òa- 

£ 

povitóuevov, кабтиємом ipatic- 
/ У t A N 
pévov, Kal  сефрогодута, TOV 
^ ` 
бсупкота TOV  XeyeQva, ка 


єфоВтідтса». 


16. Kal Siunyncavto avrois — 


oí iddvtes, môs бубиєто TQ Öar- 
\ ^ / 
uovitouévo, kai тєрї TOV уоірои. 
17. Kai ўрёауто mapakaXetv 
BRE э ^ es ^ t + 
avTOv йтємбєїу ato тюр оро» 


avTOv. 
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28. And when he was соте 
to the other side into the 
country of the Gadarenes, there 
met him two possessed with 
devils, coming forth out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man could pass by that 
way. 
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18. Kai éufaívovros алто? 

» \ ^ 4 ПЕЕ с 
єє TO TrAoiov, парєкамєї avTOV о 


жо Я 
башотавеїя, iva per ато? ти. 


I9. Kal ойк йафіїкєи avróv, 
àXXà Xéye айто: “Traye eis 
тд» оїкду cov трдѕ TOUS сої, Kal 
àydyyeov avrois Goa б kÜptos 
сої пєтойткеу, Kal NNENTEY ae. 


^ э 
20. Kal атђ\ дєр, kai npEato 
7 3 A f e 
ктриссєму ev. T) AekamoXeL, бса 
^ x К 
ётойсєу айто o ”Їттоў$, каї 
y 3 ' 4 
vrávres Євайрабог. 


і. And they came to the 
other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gerasenes. 


2. And when he was come 
out of the boat, straightway 
there met him out of the tombs 
a man with an unclean spirit, 


3. Who had his dwelling 
in the tombs: and no man 
could any more bind him, not 
even with a chain ; 


4. Because that he had 
been often bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and 
the fetters broken in pieces: 
and no man had strength to 
tame him. 


5. And always, night and 
day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains he was crying 
out, and cutting himself with 
stones. 
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29. And behold, they cried 
out, saying: What is to us 
and to thee, thou Son of God? 
art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time? 


30. Now there was afar off 
from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 


31. And the devils be- 
sought him, saying: If thou 
cast us out, send us away into 
the herd of swine. 


32. Andhesaid untothem: 
Go. And they came out, and 
went into the swine: and be- 
hold, the whole herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 


33. And they that fed them 
fled, and went away into the 
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6. And when he saw Jesus 
from afar, he ran and wor- | 
shipped him; 


7. And crying out witha 
loud voice, he saith: What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High 
God? Iadjure thee by God, 
torment me not. 


8. For he said unto him: 


Come forth, thou  unclean 
spirit, out of the man. 
9. And he asked him: 


What is thy name? And he 
saith unto him: My name is 
Legion; for we are many. 


IO. And he besought him 
much that he would not send 
them away out of the country. 


rr. Now there was there 
on the mountain side a great 
herd of swine feeding. 


12. Andthey besought him, 
saying: Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into 
them. 


I3. And he gave them 
leave. Andthe unclean spirits 
came out, and entered into the 
swine: and the herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, in 
number about two thousand; 
and they were choked in the 
sea. 


I4. And they that fed them 
fled, and told it in the city, and 
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city, and told everything, and 
what was befallen to them that 
were possessed with devils. 


34. And behold, all the 
city came out to meet Jesus: 
and when they saw him, they 
besought him that he would 
depart from their borders. 


MaTT. VIII. 28—34; MARK V. 1—20. 


in the country. And they 
came to see what it was that 
had come to pass. 


15. And they come to Jesus, 
and behold him that was pos- 
sessed with devils sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, 
even him that had the legion: 
and they were afraid. 


16. And they that saw it 
declared unto them how it be- 
fell him that was possessed 
with devils, and concerning 
the swine. 


17. And they began to be- 
seech him to depart from their 
borders. 


18. And as he was entering 
into the boat, he that had been 
possessed with devils besought 
him that he might be with 
him. 


19. And he suffered him 
not, but saith unto him: Go 
to thy house unto thy friends, 
and tell them how great things. 
the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he had mercy on 
thee. 


20. And he went his way, 
and began to publish in Deca- 
polis how great things Jesus 
had done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 


LUKE VIII. 26— 39. 
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26. And they arrived at 
the country of the Gerasenes, 
which is over against Galilee. 


27. And when he was come 
forth upon the land, there met 
him a certain man out of the 
city, who had devils; and for 
a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not in any 
house, but in the tombs. 


28. And when he saw 
Jesus, he cried out, and fell 
down before him, and with a 
loud voice said: What is to 
me and to thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God? 
I beseech thee, torment me not. 


29. For he commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out from 
the man. For oftentimes it 
had seized him: and he was 
kept under guard, and bound 
with chains and fetters; and 
breaking the bands asunder, 
he was driven of the devil into 
the deserts. 

30. And Jesus asked him: 
What is thy name? And he 
said, Legion; for many devils 
were entered into him. 

31. And they intreated him 


that he would not command 
them to depart into the abyss. 


32. Now there was there a 
herd of many swine feeding on 
the mountain: and they en- 


26. Kat катєтАєцсам eis тї» 
xepav tov Герастибу, irs èc- 
ті» àvrírepa. тўѕ l'auXaías. 

27. 'E£feA0óvr 82 aùr ёті 
THY суду, Оттитусєё тє йуйр ёк 
THS Toews, eyov бацидла, kai 
Xpoóve ücavQ ovK éveOvcaTo iud- 
тіоу, Kal èv oikia ойк épevev, 
AAN èv тоф uvýpactv. 


28. 'lóov бе 


3 , 
àvakpa£as 


N э ^ 
TOv "Їпсоби, 
"rpocémecev | avTQ, 
Kat фор) peydXg єтє: Ti 
ёџої kai сої, ' 15000, Tié тоб Өєо? 

A'e / A бе ГА ГА 
тод vYric Tov; дєоџаг cov, шл) ue 
Bacavions. 

\ ^ 

29. llapwyyeXev yap Te 
пуєйшаті TQ акабарта éfeX0etv 
ато Tov avOpwrov. lloXXois yap 
^ \ 

xpóvos сутртакє, айтду, kai 
édecpeveto аАйсєті Kal médais 

/ \ Эге 7 

$vXaccópevos, каї Oupprnocov 
amo тод 


Ta Seopa, nravvETO 


daipoviov eis тӣѕ éprjuovs. 


^ € 
зо. 'EmmpórQaev де avróv 0 
Ti сог dvopa éotiv; 0 
Лєуєфиу, бт єіс\єу 


*Inoots: 
ёё єтєр: 
бацидта TOAAG eis avTov. 

зі. Kai mapekdXovv айтду 
(va pH ётітаёр adrois eis THY 
aBvocov arenbeiv. 

32. "Ни де єкєї дубмт хоѓр®у 
ixavav Воскошёт èv те Ope, kai 
mrapexdrecay айтду iva Єтитрефу 
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treated him that he would give 
them leave to enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. 


33. And the devils came 
out from the man, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the 
lake, and were choked. 


34. And when they that 
fed them saw what had come 
to pass, they fled, and told it 
in the city and in the country. 


35. And they went out to 
see what had come to pass; and 
they came to Jesus, and found 
the man, from whom the devils 
were gone out, sitting, clothed 
and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus: and they were 
afraid. 


36. And they that saw it 
told them how he that was 
possessed with devils was made 
whole. 


37. And all the people of 
the country of the Gerasenes 
round about asked him to de- 
part from them; for they were 
holden with great fear: and 
he entered into a boat, and 
returned, 


38. But the man from 
whom the devils were gone 
out prayed him that he might 
be with him: but he sent him 
away, saying: 


yeyovos, kai т\ба» 


LUKE VIII. 26—39. 


^ ^ \ 
aùroîs eis éxelvous єісє\Өєїу, Kat 
érrérpewev афтоїз. 


33. Еєбмбдута бе та Öar- 
l ? N ^» is РД т 
óva amo тоб avOpwrrov, eia tj- 
дом eis то0ѕ yotpous, кад фррл)сєу 
^ ^ > 
5j ayérAn xarà TOU кртитоо eis 
THY Милл, Kal йяпеєтуйут. 


34. 'l8óvres дё oí. Bóokovres 
Tò yeyovos, ёфъ уор, Kal amnyyet- 
Aav eis THY TOA Kal eis TOUS 
aypous. 

35. 'E£gA8ov бе ідеї то 
трд TOV 
"Тусоду kai epav KaOnuevov TOv 
avOpwirov аф ov ta башта 
ФЕймбєм, iwaticpévoy kal сефро- 
voüvra, Tapa Tovs подає соў, 
kai epoRnOncar. 


36. 


e ^ ГД ^ 3 LA є 
oí iddvtes, mas éo@On о Satmo- 


"Аттуу Аа» бё avtois 


тебе. 


3 UN 
auTov 


37. Каї 


е $ A ^ " 
атау тд "Afj8os тїз пергу ром 


NPOTNTEV 


> , 
ат 
avTOv, бт PoBw шєуама cuvei- 
Хото,  avrós 02 éufàs. eis 


TOv Герастифу  àmeXOeiv 


^ e / 
TrXotov, vrréapevrev. 


38. 'Ебєїто дб аўто 0 йийр 
ad’ ob Євємумобє ta бацидта, 
> ^ 3i » / 
civar сї» avT@, üméAvaev дё 

? X P 
ауто» Хеуши: 
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39. Return to thy house, 39. “Ттоетрєфє cis Tov оїкду 
‚апа declare how great things ov, ка} Sunyod бта со émroínoev 
God hath done for thee. And 06 @eds, kal àmjAev каб ANV 
he went his way, publishing jy том» knpicc ov baa émoínoev 
throughout the whole city how | a?rQ 6 "усо. 

great things Jesus had done 

for him. 


In the 28th verse of the text of Matthew we find the 
reading Геруєстибу in many uncial codices. Such reading is 
also followed by the Coptic, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
versions. Some authorities have Tepyesarðv, and some 
Герастибу. In verse 29 “Inood is added in С°, E, K, М, S, U, 
У, X, А, П, et al. The same authorities, with C instead of С°, 
have émírpevrov ш> àreX0eiv in the 31st verse, and els rz» àyéAqv 
TOV Xoípov in the 32nd verse. 

In the rst verse of the text of Mark we find the reading 
Герастифу in N*, B, and D. ‘This is adopted by the Vulgate, 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Wertcott and Hort. In A, 
C, and П we read l'aóapgvàr, which is adopted by the Syriac 
and Gothic versions.  l'egyeocgvóv appears in І, U, and A, and 
is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
Theophylactus declares that this last reading is found in this 
best codices. Eùĝús appears before йттитяєєм іп М, A, C, D, L, 
A, П, et al. In verse 3 dAvoe: appears in В, С", І, and 33. It 
. is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 'AA$cecw is 
found in М, A. C, D, A, П, et al. It is adopted by the Vulgate, 
Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. In 
the same verse А, С°, A, II, et al, omit ойкєті. It is retained 
by М, B, C, D, Land A. In the roth verse айта is found in 
B, C and A, most of the other authorities have avroós. In this 
verse also the plural тарєкаломи is found in A and A. 
IIdvres of 8a(uoves follows тарєкаћєса» in the 12th verse in A, 
E, E, С, Н, S, U, V, et al. К and M, insert Gaíuoves alone. 
In verse 13 A, П, et al. add eùĝéws. 

In verse 26 of the text of Luke, we find the reading Герастифи 
inBandD. Itisadopted by the Vulgate. Tepyeonv@y appears in 
м, І, X, and Z. This is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, and Jerusalem Syriac versions. Габартифу 15 the 
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reading of A, K, Г, A, A, П, et al. This is adopted by the 
Peshito Syriac, the Curetonian Syriac, the Palimpsest Sinaitic 
Syriac and the Gothic. In verse 27 бути is found in М, В, and 
157; the others have ôs єїуєм. In the same verse xpóve ixav@ is the 
reading of М, B, L,and Z. Itisendorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. It is also followed by the Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Jerusalem Syriac. Тһе other authorities have ёк xpóvov ікамбу. 
In verse 32 Воскоџёт is found in M, В, D, K, U, IL etal. This 
is followed by the Peshito Syriac, the Jerusalem Syriac, and by 
the Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Tischendorf approves 
the reading Booxouévwy. The other variants are unimportant. 

There is a great discrepancy among all the authorities con- 
cerning the name of the site of this event. The Vulgate 
uniformly adopts the reading Герастифу in all the texts of all 
three Evangelists. There is no doubt that the event happened 
on the eastern shore of the Sea of Gennesaret. According to 
Josephus, Gadara was a thriving metropolis of Peraea, distant 
from Tiberias sixty stadia, about 7 miles. There are extensive 
ruins now on the eastern side of the lake, which the 
traditions of the country term the ruins of Gadara. Farther 
eastward is the city of Djerasch, the ancient Gerasa. Now the 
site of this event is not said to be in any city or near any city 
of either of these names. The Gospel account does not 
designate the name of the city. It says that it happened in the 
region of a tribe of men, and this tribe is called the Gadarenes 
by some authorities; Gergesenes by others; Gerasenes by - 
others. It is, of course, probable that the tribal name was 
derived from their chief city; but this city may have been 
distant many miles. The gens had spread over the territory 
down to the shore of the lake, and swine-herds of this tribe 
were tending herds of swine on the precipitous banks of the 
lake. We can not determine which is the true reading. It is 
a mere accidental detail, and names have changed much since 
that date. Names of villages have disappeared from the 
memory of man, and great uncertainty attends the determination 
of the site of many important events in the sacred records. 

We encounter another difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
declares that there were two demoniacs; whereas Mark and 
Luke speak of only one. The best solution of this difficulty is 
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to suppose that there were in reality two demoniacs, but one of 
them was the chief; he acted as the spokesman; he was the 
more famous for the acts described by Mark and Luke. 
Demoniac possession did not always manifest itself in the same 
way. Mary Magdalene had seven demons, and yet the account 
does not imply that she committed any acts of violence. Hence 
we believe that one of these men was famous through all the 
region on that side of the lake for his fierce acts of violence. 
Mark and Luke speak only of this one. Whether the other 
one was associated with that famous one or not is not certain. 
We may forthwith with Mark and Luke fix our attention on 
this terrible being. "This man seems to have been permanently 
deranged by the demons within him. Тһе demons gave him a 
superhuman strength so that no bands or chains could hold 
him. Many times those of his house had tried to bind him 
securely hand and foot to prevent him from injuring others, but 
when the fury of the demons agitated him, he would break all 
chains, and tearing off his clothes, he would rush out into 
desert places, and his usual habitation was in the tombs. We 
have before stated in this work that the tombs in the East often 
consisted either of natural caves or excavations in the side of 
hills of such largeness that a man could stand upright and walk 
about in them. Of course, there were smaller openings used for 
burial, but many of the tombs have several chambers, 
sometimes various stories. Now some of these larger tombs 
served as the habitation of this terrible man. All connected 
with him betokens the character of the spirits within him. 
His violence, his choice of habitation, and his hatred of his 
fellow man are all diabolical. In his wild rage he would often 
cut himself with stones, and emit wild dreadful cries. 

And when he saw Jesus from afar off he ran to him, and 
fell down before him, and cried with a loud voice: ‘What is 
to me and to thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God? 
I adjure thee by God, torment me not.” It is evident here that 
it is not the man that is speaking, but the spokesman of the 
evil spirits within him. The words are in every way 
remarkable. ‘The devil recognizes the power of Jesus, and he 
begins to beg earnestly for mercy. It is a clear confession of 
the divinity of Jesus from the infernal world. The high 
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intelligence of the devil recognizes clearly the nature and the 
power of the being who stood before him. Before that awful 
power he cringes, and begs with mingled accents of hate, fear 
and despair We have before treated at length of demoniac 
possession. (Vol. І. pagg. 523 et seqq.) The kingdom of Satan 
is almost as mysterious as the kingdom of Heaven. Under 
certain circumstances the testimony of Satan would have no 
proving force. Не іѕ Ше father of lies. Butthe present testimony 
carries conviction. It is an unwilling acknowledgment wrung 
from the fiend by the absolute power of the Son of God. The 
action of the fiend in the present account is aimed to obtain some 
leniency in Jesus’ treatment of him. It is remarkable that the 
devil asks in the name of God that Jesus torment him not. It is 
because the demon is filled with terror that he employs the 
holy name of God to beseech mercy from Jesus. 

Matthew adds that the demons ask Jesus if he had come 
before the time to torment them. 

The demons know that they are reserved for judgment. 
They know that their time of operating on earth will cease. 
'They do not express a belief that this time had then come, but 
they imply by the question that Jesus should let them alone 
until that time. 

Jesus now addresses the evil spirit, and asks him what is 
his name. The answer is remarkable: “ Му name is Legion; 
for we are many." ‘The name legion is a term to signify an 
indefinitely large number. The devil who speaks represents 
himself as a. leader of a host of evil spirits who were actually in 
possession of the man. ‘The devils are not designated in their 
world by personal names as men are. The Lord's motive in 
asking this question was a deep one. Не did not wish to know 
the devil's particular designation, as that spirit is not named as 
men are named. But Jesus wished to compel the principal of 
the evil spirits to manifest their number. "There are several 
cases recorded in Holy Scriptures where many demons possessed 
one person ; but this is the only case where such a large number 
is affirmed to have been in possession of one human being. 

The number of the evil spirits heighten the miracle. It 
shows that Jesus by one word was able to subdue a whole legion 
of devils. The devil speaks suppliantly, because the mighty 
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power of Jesus forced the evil spirit to make proper answer to 
his words. All things cooperate to the glory of God; and the 
demons in the grasp of the mighty power of Jesus promoted the 
great designs of the Incarnation. 

The demons now earnestly plead that Jesus send them not out 
of the country. This is also mysterious. Luke records that the 
devils plead that they be not sent into the abyss; and by the 
abyss it is clear that they mean hell. No man can tell the 
nature of the devil’s life. It is however generally believed that 
the evil spirit enjoys no mitigation of his suffering, while he 
operates among men on earth. But Satan’s desire to accomplish 
evil is so great that he desires to remain on earth to continue 
his operations. 

The devil now in the name of his legion asks permission 
to enter into a herd of swine that are feeding near by. St. Mark 
tells us that the number of the herd was two thousand. ‘The 
number seems large, when we consider that the hog was an 
unclean animal But we must remember that the event 
happened among a gentile people, of whose customs and modes 
oflife we know nothing. It may have been that this large herd 
of swine was famous in the land. If a man made a specialty of 
raising swine, such a herd is readily conceivable. "There is no 
evidence that the wild tribes living on that side of the lake 
considered the swine as the Jews did. At all events the 
statement stands in Mark, and there is no sufficient cause to 
doubt it. 

In asking to be permitted to enter into the swine, the devil 
reveals the foulness of his nature. Among all domestic animals, 
the hog has the lowest, coarsest instinct. And yet the fiend is 
eager to take residence is this lowest of the brutes. Some have 
held that Satan's object in asking to be allowed to enter into 
the swine was to injure the owners of the herd by the 
destruction of the animals. ‘This seems to us very improbable. 
Had the devil’s motive been such, Jesus would never have 
consented to allow its accomplishment. I believe therefore 
that Satan truly begged fora residence in these animals. To 
understand the devil's object in asking this request, we would 
need to know more of the devil’s nature than we do. Itisa 


28 
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deep, dark mystery; but his mode of being must be such that 
it would have been some benefit for him to have occupied the 
bodies of the hogs as his residence on earth. 

We cannot hold with those who believe that Satan himself 
drove the herd into the sea. His nefarious designs recoil on 
his own head, when he is opposed by divine power. The devil 
had hoped to be allowed to dwell in the bodies of the hogs, but 
as soon as the legion of evil spirits entered into the animals, the 
frightened herd ran headlong into the lake. "This action of the 
hogs had not been foreseen by Satan, and he could not stop it. 
He has no absolute power over nature, and especially was his 
power curtailed here by the direct action of Jesus in the event. 

It is in vain to charge here that Jesus was accessory in the 
destruction of the herd of swine. God is absolute owner of all 
things, and can in virtue of his absolute supreme dominion 
make any disposition that he wishes of any creature. And: 
moreover, in manifold ways God could recompense the owners 
of the hogs for the loss of their property. 

The infinite wisdom of the Son of God is reflected in the 
whole event. By that supreme wisdom the design of Satan is 
made to promote the ends of salvation. Had Jesus quietly 
healed a demoniac in that region, the knowledge of it would 
have spread slowly, and men would soon have forgotten it. But 
the destruction of the herd of swine was such a concrete proof of 
the prevalence of Jesus’ power over numbers of evil spirits that 
the fame spread abroad through the land, and forced men to give 
thought to the character of the great Prophet who had arisen in 
Galilee. 

Of course, the drowning of the herd in the lake affected 
the devils only in depriving them ої a particular kind of 
habitation. 

We can easily imagine the terror of the swineherds. The 
whole herd most probably was made up of several smaller herds 
belonging to different individuals. The region seems to have 
been a sort of common pasture land for swine. Consequently 
several swineherds would be there in the region to look after 
the several individual herds. These poor men fled in terror 
from the scene, and told in the city the marvelous event. And 
soon a vast concourse of people are assembled on the site of the 
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event. 'They see the man, from whom the devils had been 
driven out, sitting clothed, and in his right mind, at Jesus's feet. 
Many witnesses testified to those who came out from the city of 
the expulsion of the demons, and the marvelous destruction of 
the herd of swine. A great fear seized upon the people. ‘They 
recognized that there was in their land a being of mighty power, 
superior to the power of the legion of demons. The natural 
effect of such realization upon such rude minds was a feeling of 
terror. 

When David of old saw the great effects wrought by the 
Ark, he feared to bring it into his house, but carried it aside 
into the house of Obededom the Gittite. So it was with the 
rude people in whose borders the miracle was wrought. ‘They 
thought not of the divine character of the Son of God, but only 
of his absolute power. If they angered such a powerful being, 
he could destroy them all. Hence they unite in a petition that 
Jesus should leave their country. And Jesus grants their 
petition. He had manifested his power, and sowed the seed of 
his teaching. It was not expected to produce immediate effects. 
It was to be recorded as a credential for future times for the 
benefit not alone of the men of that region, but of the whole 
world. 

It is evident that Jesus had gone over the lake for the sole 
express purpose of working the miracle. He now summons his 
disciples, and prepares to go back to Capharnaum. As they 
are about to enter the boat, the man who had been possessed by 
the demons asks of Jesus to be allowed to accompany him. 
But Jesus refuses. The Lord perfectly understood the soul of 
the man, his powers and his traits. | With a perfect 
comprehension of the whole issue, he sees that the man is not 
apt for the peculiar life of a disciple. Wherefore, the Lord 
points out how the man can serve him by remaining in his own 
country. He із bidden go back to his people, and become а 
herald of the great power of the Son of God throughout his own 
country. 'This he did, and it is reasonable to believe, when 
the redemption of the world was consummated, and Jesus had 
arisen from the dead, that this man came into the Church of 


Christ, and obtained salvation thereby. 
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In the disposition made of this man by Jesus we are taught 
that all men can serve God in some way, but that not all are 
called to the life of an apostle. God alone can tell of the proper 
dispositions which fit a man for that life; and there are those 
who become saints in other careers who would be dismal 


failures in the career of an apostle. 


MATT. IX. 18—26. 


18. Тадта адтод М№аћо?утоѕ 
avTois, бод йрушу els просємдфи 
e е 
Ore ý 
биуаттр шоо йрт: éreXeUTmoev, 


^ 9: £ 
TPOGEKVVEL алто, NEYWV: 


алла Alov ётібєѕ THY уєіра aov 
JUS > ^ У / 
єт’ avT?)v, кай блєєтаї. 


19. Kai éwepÜcis б "Inaois 
3 » > ^ A € 
nKodovOncev айто, Kal of ua0m- 
Tai афтої, 

20. Kai ідо) yuv) aipoppo- 
обса Swdexa ёту, птросємвойса 


s / ^ 
бписвєу, їфато тоў крастєдоу 
тоў іцатіди афтой, 


MARK У. 21—43: 


ЗІ. 
"Incod èv vXoío тами eis TO TÉ 


Kai біатєрасамтоє тод 


pav, симуубт dxros подає èr’ 
Yara} Y е \ \ , 
avTüv: Kal 7v тара THY ваМас- 
cav. 
22. Kai TOV 
apyicuvaywyev, òvopatı 'Ideros, 


єруєтаї els 

A Ж ^ NN и ^ ^ 
ка) іду avTOv, TITTEL проє TOUS 
mocas айтой. 


23. Kai 
TOAAA, Ауу: 


, У ` 
тарєка\ћє: avTOv 
"Оті Tò Ouyar- 

, 3 , м т У ^ 
piov pou ёсуатоѕ ёуєг, iva Abov 
Єтівіз Tas уєіраѕ айт, iva 

—% » £ 
собр Kai hon. 


24. Kai атӯ\ћдєу per’ айтой, 


kai 7)koXovOe. aÙT® думоє TOAÙS, 
Kat симуєвм Во» avrov. 


25. Kai yuv) oca Фу pice 
e ГА м 
aipatos бабєка, ETN, 


26. KaisoXAà табодса brò 
TOAAGY ѓатр®р, kai датауђсаса 
Ta тар айтіє тата, Kal штбди 
Ффе\тдєіса, àXXà uüXXov eis TO 
Xeipov ЄХвобса. 

27. 
'Iyco0, éX8oóca èv тф öy% 
бписвєу, Ware 


9 ^ 
Акоўсаса ta тєрї ToU 


тоб {матоо 


адтой. 
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з a 
21. "EXeyev yap èv бауті, 
AX , Y A е ГА 
€av povov йфаршам тоб ішатіоц 
avtod, cwOnocouai. 


22. ‘О бё 'Igcots otpadgeis, 
\ , Ж > \ 9 , 
каї iov айту, єйтєу: Өарсє 
Üvyarep, й пісті cov сєсакеу 
b > , e ^ > N ^ 
ce, Kal ёсюбт т) yvvi) ато TIS 
@pas éxeivns. 


» 

28. '"EXewyev yàp: "Оті ёду 
e A ^ e ГА » ^ 
àNrona, kàv TOV imatiov ацтой, 
собттораї. 

29. Kai є0005 éfepdvOm ? 

^ ^ e A 
тү?) TOV аїшатоє айтіїз, Kal &yvo 
та copati бт lara, ATÒ Tis 
шастіүоѕ. 


30. Kal є001 б 'Igoots èr- 


" \ > е m ^ , 9 ^ д 
yvous év éavrQ тт é£ алто? Stva- 


ши євємдойсам, ётістрафєіѕ èv 
^» » 

TQ OKAY, éXeyev: T6 pov raro 

TOV (paTÍOV; 


31. Kai éXeyov айто oí 
pa0nrai атод:  BXémes тб» 
» y. , \ 
думом  сирбхібоута ce, «Kal 


Aéyes; Tis pov йуато; 


32. Kal тєрє$Аётєто де 
THY тобто поп)сасам. 


33. H бе www) фоВтбєіса 
Kat трєшоцса, eldvia Ô *yéyovev 
айт, Мем каї vrpoaéreaev avrà, 
kai єйтєу адто Tücav THY ANÑ- 
«av. 

34. ‘O бёєїтє» айту: Ovya- 
TEP, ттт соу CÉTWKÉV ae, 
йтагує eis єірђути, kai їси bys 
ATÒ THS растиудя соу. ` 

35. “Ет; адтой  XaXoÜvros, 
ёрхоутаг ато то? apyicuvayaryou, 
Aéyovres, бт; їй бууатпр cov 
йтедауєу, ті ёт akÓXXeis TOV Òi- 


даскаћор; 


36. ‘O 2 °усо?ѕ паракойтає 
Tov Adyov TOV XaXoópnevov, Xéyet 
Мі фоВо?, 


- , 
TO APXLTVVAYOY® : 
рдиди пісттєує. 
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23. Kat ё\Өфу б 'lgeos eis 
Thy oiklav тоб apxovTos, Kal ідо 
toù avAntas, kai TOv OxXov 
дориВойиємоу, ëNeyer : 
yap 


A: 
йтєбатєи тд корастом, &àXXà каб- 


24. 'Арауарєїтє, оф 


ГА > ^ 
єйдє, Kal kareyé Xov AUTOD. 


25. "Ore бе é€eBAHOn б 0x Xos, 
єісємбіор ёкраттсє» тїз Xepòs 


э m А, У , А , 
аутіјѕ, Kat тууєрб' то kopactov. 


26. Kai є \Өє їй фтит 
айтт eis ANY THY «үйр éxeívqv. 


18. While he spake these 
things unto them, behold, 
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37. Kal ow áíjev ойдема 
- ~ ~ > 

uer адтої cuvaxorovOfcat, ei ui) 

tov Петро», kai “IdxwBov, xai 
"Iedvgv tov aderdov Пакф8оу. 

38. 


^ , \ 
оїкоу тод арҳисууауфүои, Kal 


Kai Єруоимтаї eis тб» 
Gewpet вдрибомї, кай кМаїоутає 
ка? àXaXatovras помла. 

39. Kal єісє\ӨФу Xéya aù- 
то: Ті ворибєїсбє каї kXaíere; 
70 тпабіои ойк &TéÜavev, adda 
кабєйбеї. 


40. Kai 


Adros бе ёкВаћоу тартаѕ, mapa- 


lá > A 
катєуємам  avTOU. 


AauBaver Tov тпатєра тоб Ta- 
dtov, kai THY џиттєра, Kal той 
шєт’ avtov, Kal єісторєйєтаї бтоу 
є ^ f: 
7v тд Trat&(ov, 
41. Kat кратђсаѕ tis уєгрдє 
тод Tratdiov, Xéyet а®тт: Талеба 
Ж 4 
койри, б stw шеверитиєудиємом: 
А , N , м 
То корастор, сої Xéyo, ёуєрє. 
42. Kai 


, 
корастор, каї TEPLETATEL HY yap 


3 be > / ` 
evÜUs avéotn то 
єтфу бадбека, kal ёЁєсттсау є0005 
єкстасє, иєүаћ. 


43. Kat дєстє Мато айтоїс 


\ т x ^ A 
TOAAÀ, iva рлбєїв yvo? тобто, Kal 
5 б ^ У ^ ^ 
єйтєу доӨйъа aùr) ayeiv. 


21. And when Jesus had 
crossed over again in the boat 
unto the other side, a great 


multitude was gathered unto 


him: and he was by the sea. 


22. And there cometh one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, 
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there came a ruler, and wor- 
shipped him, saying: My 
daughter is even now dead: 
but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. 


19. Апа Jesus arose, and 
folowed him, and so did his 
disciples. 


20. And behold, a woman, 
who had an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, 
and touched the border of his 
garment: for she said within 
herself : 


21. If I do but touch his 
garment, I shall be made 
whole. 
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Jairus by name; and seeing 
him, he falleth at his feet, 


23. And beseecheth him 
much, saying: My little 
daughter is at the point of 
death: I pray thee, that thou 
come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be made 
whole, and live. 


24. And he went with him; 
and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 


25. And a woman, who 
had an issue of blood twelve 
years, 


26. And had suffered many 
things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, 


27. Having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his 
garment. 


28. For she said: If I touch 
but his garments, I shall be 
made whole. 


29. And straightway the 
flowing of her blood was dried 
up; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of her 
plague. 

30. And straightway Jesus, 
perceiving in himself that the 


power proceeding from him 
had gone forth, turned him 
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22. But Jesus turning and 
seeing her said: Daughter, 
be of good cheer; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole 
from that hour. 


23. And when Jesus came 
into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the flute-players, and the crowd 
making a tumult, he said: 
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about in the crowd, and said: 
Who touched my garments? 


31. And his disciples said 
unto him: Thou seest the 
multitude thronging thee, and 
sayest thou: Who touched me? 


32. And he looked round 
about to see her that had done 
this thing. 

33. But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what 
had been done to her, came 
and fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth. 


34. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. 


35. While he yet spake, 
they come from the ruler of 
the synagogue's house, saying : 
Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any 
further? 


36. But Jesus, not heeding 
the word spoken, saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue: 
Fear not, only believe. 


37. And he suffered no man 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother 
of James. 

38. And they came to the 
house of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue; and he beholdeth a 
tumult, and many weeping and 
wailing greatly. 
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24. Give place: for the 
damsel is not dead, but sleep- 
eth. And they laughed him 
to scorn. 


25. But when the crowd 
was put forth, he entered in, 
and took her by the hand; and 
the damsel arose. 


26. And the fame hereof 
went forth into all the land. 
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39. And when he was en- 
tered in, he saith unto them: 
Why make ye a tumult, and 
weep? the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 


40. And they laughed him 
toscorn. But he, having put 
them all forth, taketh the 
father of the child and her 
mother and them that were 
with him, and goeth in where 
the child was. 


41. And taking the child 
by the hand, he saith unto 
her: ‘Talitha cumi; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise. 


42. And straightway the 
damsel rose up, and walked; 
for she was twelve years old. 
And they were amazed straight- 
way with a great amazement. 


43. And he charged them 
much that no man should 
know this: and he commanded 
that something should be given 
her to eat. 
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40. And as Jesus returned, 
the multitude welcomed him; 
for they were all waiting for 
him. 

41. And behold, there came 
a man named Jairus, and he 
was а ruler of the synagogue: 


до. "Ки 82 to vmocrpéoav 
tov "Ілсойи, йпєдббато айтди 0 
ÜxXos, йсам yap vrávres тросдо- 
K@VTES avTOv. 


» © 
41. Ka dod, jA0ev avnp Фф 
М 
дуора "Ideipos, Kai obros аруши 


^ е m \ 
THS  сирагуамуїдє оуттрҳєу, «au 
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and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him to come into 
his house ; 

42. for he had an only 
daughter, about twelve years 
of age, and she lay a dying. 
But as he went the multitudes 
thronged him. 

43. And a woman having 
an issue of blood twelve years, 
who had spent all her living 
upon physicians, and could not 
be healed of any, 

44. Came behitid him, and 
touched the border of his gar- 
ment: and immediately the 
issue of her blood stanched. 

45. And Jesus said: Who 
is it that touched me? And 
when all denied, Peter said, 
and they that were with him: 
Master, the multitudes press 
thee and crush thee. 


46. But Jesus said: Some 
one did touch me: for I per- 
ceived that power had gone 
forth from me. 

47. And when the woman 
saw that she was not hid, she 
came trembling, and falling 
down before him declared in 
the presence of all the people 
for what cause she touched 
him, and how she was healed 
immediately. 

48. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 
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у 9 

птєсфу Tapa Tos подає 'lygco 

^ ^ 

парекаме, avTOv єісє\Өєѓу eis TOV 
оїком аўто? : 

42. "Оті виуаттр povoyers 

в > ^ е > ^ ô 060 \ 

у айтф ws érÀv SeHdexa, xai 

'Ev бе TO 


е , SC | А Д / 
UTTaYELVY AVTOV, OL OX 0L GUVETTVL- 


е > P 
айту йтєдупскеу. 


yov avTOv. 
M ^ s > ех 
43. Kai ут одса £v pice 
P > * > ^ y є 
aipatos amo ёту дюдєка, ÜTS 
ойк їсуисєу UT’ ovdevos Üeparev- 
Ojvat тросє\додса дятисбей, 


"Ефато tov крастєдоу 


44. 
тоб {матоо афтод, каї mapa- 
xphua йстт 1) pócis тоб aipatos 
айт. 

45. Kai єїлє› ò `усоїѕ: 
Tis о афашемдєя pov; apvoupévor 
66 татр, eimev o llérpos: 
, , ey / ГА 
Етістата, of дулог cvvéyovoív сє 
kai àroO0X(Bovocuv. 


AG ЗО Cod 
"Ефатд шоу tis, èyè yap буром 
Siva éEeAnrAvOviav an’ épo. 


"Incods — eimev: 


47. "Їбобса бё % yuv) бт. 
э /- c 
ойк Ємадєу, rpéuovaa 7)XOev, каї 
TpooTecoUca avTQ, Ov Hv airíav 
с э E vr , У , 
Tyra o avro, amnyyerrev évexriov 
TavTos тоб Маод, каї ws idm 
параурйиа. 


48. ‘O бе єїтє» aùr): Өруа- 
TNP, й mists cov сєсакбу сє: 
7ropebov eis eiphvnv. 
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49. While he yet spake, 
there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, 
saying: Thy daughter is 
dead; trouble not the Master. 


50. But Jesus hearing it, 
answered him: Fear not; only 
believe, and she shall be made 

whole. 


51. And when he came to 
the house, he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, save 
Peter, and John, and James, 
and the father of the maiden 
and her mother. 


52. Апа all were weeping, 
and bewailing her: but he 
said: Weep not; for she is 
not dead, but sleepeth. 


53. And they laughed him 
to scorn, knowing that she was 
dead. 


Ex ur Hut o he ‘taking: her 
by the hand, called, saying: 
Maiden, arise. 


55. Andherspirit returned, 
and she rose up immediately: 
and he commanded that some- 
thing be given her to eat. 


56. And her parents were 
amazed: but he charged them 
to tell no man what had been 
done. 
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49. “Erte афтод 
Єруєтай тіѕ Tapa тод àpyicvva- 

7 / е 4 e 
yoyou, Xéyev ötme тЄбуткєм ý 


бдоуаттр cov: 


XaXoDvros, 


шукєті oKkUAXE 
TOV біддскамог. 


О 2 усо? йакойсаз, 
^N ^ 
My doo, 


СА 
ибуду тістєусор, каў сабвтсєтаг. 


50. 


> у gr в 
атєкрідп атто: 


51. 'EA8ov бе eis тђу oikíav, 
ойк афіїкєи єісє\Өєїу тид, с?ру 
y ^ , ` I ГА ` І А 
avTQ, єї ит) Петро» kai "lodvgv 
\ > , \ \ 4 
kai 'ldko(89ov, каї tov патєра 
THS Tatoos, Kal THY unrépa. 


52. "ExXaiov 
ёкӧттоуто аттуу: 


бё mavtes, kai 
M \ za 
0 бё elmer: 
X / > N 2 7, 

M7 xXaíere, ov yap йтєдатєр, 


àXAà кабєйбеї. 


Kai катєує\әу  avro0, 
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єіддтєє OTL à éÜavev. 


54. <Avros бё крат]саѕ THs 
xeupós abris, éjévmaev, Xéyov: 
"Н mais, éyeupe. 


55. Kai ётёстрєүєу TO тьєў- 


ра avThs, kai йуєсті параҳрђна, 
каў диётаёєу адті) SoOjvar payet. 


56. Kai 
э ^ € \ 
айтў<: о бе 
under єїлтєї TO yeyovos. 


3 , е ^ 
é£éa Tyco av ot yovels 


партууєімеуи avrois 


In the 18th verse of Matthew М and B have eis тросе\0бу: 
others have єїтє\ӨФг, от eis ё\Өфр, others тє просєх боб. 
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In verse 22 of Mark the reading каї (800 Єруєтаї occurs in 
А, C, П, et al. In the 23rd verse таракаће, is found in A, М, 
Cand L. It is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
The other authorities support тарєкаће. In the 27th verse та 
пері той "соё is the reading of N*, В, С" and A. This reading 
is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. э, A, С", D, 
І, and II omit the та. At the end of verse 40, A, C, II, et al., 
add àvaxe(uevov. Many of the versions follow this reading. In 
verse 41 койи occurs іп M, В, C, Land М. A, D, A, II, et al., 
have коўш. The second reading is certainly right, as it is the 
feminine imperative of DID. Those who defend the reading 
койш believe that the last jod was not pronounced in the 
Aramaic tongue. 

The 4oth verse of the text of Luke is introduced by єм бе 
то in В, L and R, the others have éyévero бе èv тд. 
There is found in many authorities at the end of verse 45 
the clause xai Xéyes, Tis 0 ффашємдє pov. It is omitted by 
% В, L, І, 22, 131, and 157. It is considered spurious by 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is omitted from the 
Sahidic, Coptic and Armenian versions. In verse 48 @dpoe is 
omitted by М, B, D, L, and 7. It is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort, and by the Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic and 
Syriac versions. In verse 49, М, B, and D have шукёт:. ‘This is 
approved by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The others 
have ри). In the soth verse míørevoov has the authority of B, 
І, Z, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The others have 
mioreve. In the 54th verse Tischendorf approves the reading 
éyeipov. N, В, C, D, X, 1, 33, Westcott and Hort, support 
éyepe. In the beginning of this verse we also find the clause 
avros бё ékBaXOv Єва mavras in A, K, R, S, U, П, et al. This 
reading is approved by the Gothic and Syriac versions. 

It is evident from the reading of these parallel passages 
that Matthew is intent upon narrating only the snbstance of 
the events, whereas Mark and Luke in the present case describe 
many details, The compendious character of Matthew’s 
narration has given rise to a difficulty. From Mark and Luke 
we learn that when the chief of the synagogue came to Jesus, 
to implore him to save his child, the child was not yet dead, 
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but at the point of death. And yet Matthew says that the 
aforesaid chief asked Jesus to raise his "daughter who was 
even now dead. I believe that we shall be aided to an 
understanding of the event by outlining an order of the various 
elements in the accounts which shall include the substantial 
facts mentioned by all three Evangelists, and then bring 
every Evangelist into accord with the substantial account. 

The multitudes had known of Jesus’ journey across the 
lake ; they waited eagerly for his return, and received him with 
great expressions of joy. And as he was surrounded by the 
people, a prominent Jew of Capharnaum, Jairus by name, a 
chief of the synagogue, made his way through the crowd, and 
falling down at Jesus’ feet he besought him in manner thus: 
* Master, I have a little daughter twelve years of age, who is at 
the point of death. She is my only child, and I pray thee that 
thou come and lay thy hands on her, that she may be saved, and 
live. Or if she be now dead, come thou and lay thy hands on 
her, and she shall live.” Matthew in his study of brevity omits 
many details, and makes of Jairus’ petition that which in effect 
it was, a prayer for the raising of the dead. 

Jairus prays that Jesus should come and lay his hand on 
his daughter. The hand is the ordinary instrument in external 
actions; and hence in cures, which are effected by physical 
contact, the hand is rightly conceived as the instrument. 

Mark calls Jairus оле of the rulers of the synagogue. To 
explain this expression of St. Mark, some have supposed that 
there was a sort of order of men who had the direction of affairs 
in the synagogue, and that Jairus was one of these. Others 
believe that there was more than one synagogue in Capharnaum. 
Our opinion is that Jairus was the only ruler of the only ` 
synagogue in Capharnaum; but that he is described by St. 
Mark as belonging to a class, for the reason that he belonged to 
the class of rulers who were in all the synagogues of Judea. It 
is as though one should designate the only Catholic priest in 
a village as one of the Roman Catholic priests. Jairus belonged 
to the upper class of the people. The Evangelists are careful 
to record his social status, not to create the impression that 
Christ discriminated in favor of the upper classes, but to show 
that the event was a refutation of the calumny of the Pharisees. 
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In John, VII. 48, these Pharisees boast that none of the rulers 
had believed in Christ. 'This was a specious argument to 
deceive the poor simple people. By this present event that 
calumny is effectually refuted. 

Jairus has not the faith of the Centurion. He believes in 
some degree, but he earnestly begs that Jesus should go with 
him into his house: there is only one found in the whole 
Gospel who has the faith to say: “Lord, I am unworthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof; say only the word, and my 
servant shall be healed.” But the Lord Jesus is merciful and 
indulgent; he prepares to go forthwith in response to the man’s 
prayer. As Jesus and his disciples move forward towards the 
house of Jairus, a great multitude accompany them. The 
people had heard Jairus’ prayer, and the expectation that 
some unusual event is to take place draws a vast concourse about 
Jesus. They press close to him on all sides, and their number 
continually increases as they go forward. 

And now a marvellous event takes place. In that 
concourse of people there was a woman afflicted with a disease 
peculiar to woman. It was a continual flow of blood through 
the vagina. It was a malignant disease of twelve years 
duration. The woman had spent all her means upon 
physicians, and yet she only suffered by their treatment, and 
continually grew worse. The peculiar nature of the malady 
withheld the woman from addressing an open petition for 
telief to Jesus. Womanly modesty compelled her to conceal 
her ailment. She therefore says within herself: “I will 
approach from behind, and touch the hem of his garments. It 
was great faith. ОР such nature is the faith of Catholics who 
venerate Christ's cross, or the relics of his raiment, or even the 
relics of the saints. 

The woman makes her way unobserved through the 
crowd, and lightly touches the border of Jesus’ garment; and 
then followed a wonderful effect. She feels a new vigor 
resident in her diseased members. | The hemorrhage is 
stanched, and the woman experiences again the joyous 
sensation of perfect health. She stands still in amazement, 


endeavoring to realize the great benefit that has been done. 
to her. 
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But Jesus has stopped and has turned about, and is 
looking questioningly upon the multitude. ‘Who touched my 
garments?” asks Jesus in gentle accents. The disciples are 
amazed. What could the Master mean? Finally Peter, the 
usual spokesman, answers: ‘Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou: Who touched me?” ‘The 
Apostles could not understand that, while many persons in the 
crowd were continually touching Jesus, and pressing upon him, 
he should demand to know what particular person had touched 
him. It was not the first time that they had failed to 
comprehend the deep significance of Jesus words. But Jesus 
still fixes his questioning glance upon the multitude, and 
declares: ‘Some one did touch me; for I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me." 

Perceiving now that her action was discovered, the woman 
comes forward, and acknowledges that she had touched him. 
The woman trembles with fear, and falls at his feet in a 
suppliant attitude. The motive of her fear was not a well 
defined logical reason; but a vague indefinite apprehension. 
Her cure attests the awful power of Jesus. His action had 
caused a commotion in the crowd ; and she knew that she was 
the one whom he was seeking. But her fear was of short 
duration. Нет action proceeded from faith, and was in every 
way good, and Jesus would not allow the woman to suffer in 
consequence of an act of virtue, After falling down at Jesus' 
feet, the woman, in the presence of all the people confessed all; 
the nature of her illness, her touching of Jesus' garments, and 
her cure. And Jesus said: ‘Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace and be whole of thy plague." The 
Lord does not say: “ My power hath made thee whole", which 
was the truth. The power that really operated the effect was 
the power of Jesus; but the faith of the woman is asserted as 
the cause of the effect, inasmuch as it moved Jesus to act. His 
divine power is an infinite resource, and faith applies it to 
mortals. 

Had the woman been healed of her infirmity secretly, as 
she had wished, the proving force of the miracle would have 
been greatly lessened. She might tell the marvelous fact to 
others, but it could never have been so valuable to the world as 
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it now is. For that reason, Jesus brought it about that the 
whole affair should be made public. He knew who it was that 
touched him, for he knew all things; but the public 
acknowledgment of the woman was necessary that the 
multitudes might recognize the power of the Son of God. 

When men work any effect which is outside of the ordinary 
course of nature, they do it by virtue of a power extrinsic to 
themselves. They are only the instruments by which the 
higher power acts. But Jesus worked this and all other works 
bya power resident within him, a power that was his own in 
virtue of his equality with his Father. Therefore does he say 
that a power had gone out of him. Не perceived that at the 
touch of his sacred garments, his divine person by physical 
causality wrought the cure of the woman. 

Some institute a question to ascertain why it is that 
Matthew and Luke declare that the woman touched the Ze 
of Jesus’ garment, while Mark speaks only of the garment in 
general Some think that the woman believed that there was 
a special healing efficacy in the hem of the garment more than 
in its other portions. We are persuaded that this is vain. "То 
touch the hem of one's garment is a slighter touch than to 
touch the other portions, The woman's faith was so great 
that she believed that the /eas/ touch of his garments would 
heal her. Again, one can touch the hem of a loose flowing 
tunic without attracting the wearer’s attention. This the 
woman intended to do. Matthew and Luke mention this 
detail, but Mark omits it, since he judged that, inasmuch as the 
woman touched the hem, she touched the garment of the Lord. 

The event forcibly teaches a lesson of faith. We may say 
within ourselves that we have no malady, and therefore have no 
need to plead for healing. In this we deceive ourselves. We 
may not have any great bodily ill, but how is it with our souls? 
How often the soul is sick unto death, and we never think of it, 
orcare for it? It is because its proper life belongs to the 
unseen world, and this is rarely the subject of human thought 
or exertion. The earth is thronged with myriads who are far 
more affected in soul, than this woman was in body, and Jesus 
is ready to heal, and yet men will not have faith in him, or ask 
him for aught. 
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At this juncture a messenger arrives from the house of 
Jairus announcing that the daughter of Jairus was dead, and 
that there was no need to trouble the Master further. The 
death of the girl was intended as a private communication to 
Jairus, but Jesus overheard the message, and turning to the 
grief stricken father he exhorts him to have faith and fear not. 
It was a fearful test of faith. It is not so difficult to believe that 
a man may afford some help to one who yet lives, but in the 
presence of the awful power of death, it requires strong faith to 
still believe that life may again animate the cold rigid form. 

St. Luke records that Jesus also at this juncture promised 
the father that, if he would persevere in believing, his daughter 
should be saved. Hence from that moment Jesus was pledged 
to save her. 

It was customary in the East that, even at the death 
of the poorest persons, two flute-players and one hired 
mourner should be employed. Now as Jairus was a person of 
considerable importance, it is natural to suppose that many 
flute-players and hired mourners were employed. With these 
were the immediate relatives, the kinsfolk and the neighbors; 
and all were making vehement demonstrations of sorrow. As. 
Jesus enters the house, he says toall: “ Why make ye а tumult 
and weep? Give place; for the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth.” And they laughed him to scorn; for they knew 
that the girl was dead. "This detail is added to increase the 
evidential force of the miracle. Naturally speaking the 
assembly was right in laughing at any one who should say that 
the girl was not dead. They all have conclusive evidence that 
the girl was dead. Jesus now sends out of the house the crowd, 
and then taking with him the parents of the child, and Peter, John 
and James, he enters the room where the dead child was lying. 

Various causes have been assigned to explain why Jesus 
expelled the crowd before performing the miracle. Some have 
believed that they were unworthy to witness such a sublime 
work of God ; others think that the Lord simply tells them that 
their services were not needed, since the girl was not dead. 

It seems to me more probable that the action of Jesus was 
too sacred to be performed in the midst of such a vulgar 
assemblage. It was an act of religion; and it was fitting that, 
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as fat as possible, the surroundings should be in keeping with 
such a sublime act. The father and mother had an inalienable 
right to be present; and Peter, John, and James are chosen as 
select witnesses of the event. What particular reasons moved 
Jesus to select these three, we cannot fully know. I would 
almost say that we have no right to know. Peter, of course, 
was there because he was the chief representative of the 
apostolic body; Jesus loved John in a special manner, and it 
was but natural that he should be intimately associated with 
Jesus in all the events of the divine life; and of James we can 
only say that the Lord Jesus through his perfect comprehension 
of the characters of all whom he had chosen, found James most 
fitted to be associated with Peter and John as a witness of this 
miracle. The nature of the event demanded that only a small 
number should be in the room where the dead lay. "The 
evidential force of the event would not be lessened thereby ; 
for all could testify that the girl had died, and that she lived 
again; and those who were admitted to witness the event could 
tell how it was done. 

Jesus now declares that the maid was not dead, but only 
slept. By this he did not wish to deny that she was dead. Не 
did not wish to assert that her death in any way differed from 
ordinary deaths. He simply declared that the death of a 
human being, considered in its relation to him, as the Supreme 
Lord of life and death, is only a sleep. It is not the cessation 
of being, but a change in the mode of being; a change over 
which Jesus has supreme authority. What he said of this dead 
girl, he could say of all the dead. Considered in relation to his 
almighty power, all the dead only sleep. As the daughter of 
Jairus arose at his command, 50 all the dead shall one day hear 
his voice, and come forth unto judgment. 

There is no other power above the awful power of death 
save the power of God. When a good person dies, the words 
of Jesus can be applied to the event: “Such a one is not dead, 
but sleepeth." 

Jesus approaches the form of the dead girl, and taking her 
lifeless hand, he addresses her as one would arouse a person 
from sleep: "Dp NDI, Maiden, arise. ROO is the 
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Aramaic feminine form of бо which properly means a 
youth, мір is the feminine imperative form of Dip, meaning 


to arise. At the bidding of Jesus, the girl’s spirit returned to 
her, and she arose and walked. And Jesus commanded that 
something be given to the girl to eat. The walking and the 
eating attested the girl’s perfect restoration to perfect health. 

The Lord straightway commanded the parents to tell no 
man of the wondrous event. ‘The reasons that moved Christ to 
conceal the knowledge of this event were the same as we have 
explained in relation to preceding miracles. Christ shuns 
popularity. He would have the world come at a knowledge of . 
his works only for its own salvation. As the perfect man and 
teacher of mankind, he teaches man to shun human praise. 
Moreover, the time for the world to know the works of Christ 
was after his resurrection. Then his chosen witnesses would 
publish the event for the instruction of all men. Christ 
therefore combined the two motives: he showed clearly that 
he did not wish his works to obtain any human praise or glory; 
and that he prudently kept back many of his works from the 
full knowledge of men till after the consummation of his 
mission. It was necessary that he should do many miracles, 
and it was necessary that a sufficient number of witnesses 
should see them; for these should be the means of moving 
men to believe in the new order of things; but at the 
same time, a certain veil should hang over the divine life of 
Jesus until his life, death, and resurrection could be presented 
to men as a grand whole. 

Of course, the first grand lesson of the event is to prove 
that Jesus is the Son of God. But we may draw another very 
useful lesson from the words of Jesus: “Тһе maiden is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” We all fear death ; none of us fear a sleep. 
And by the power of Jesus death becomesa sleep. By his 
benign power, the greatest evil in the universe is converted into 
a peaceful sleep, with the certainty of awakening into a better 
life. But how bitter is the sleep that only awakes into the 
second death? If a man were convinced by sufficient 
evidence that at the end of a day he should sleep, and that the 
character of his life during that day should determine whether 
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or not he would awake again on the following morning, how 

carefully he would order all the events of his life for that day. 
The principal thought in his mind would be: "I must insure my 
awaking on the morning, and then I shall begin my proper life, 
which is without suffering and without end. And yet the longest 
human life compared to eternity is shorter than a day. And the 
character of our lives shall determine whether we shall awake 
and live with Christ for an eternity, or pass from the first death 
into the second death, which knows no end. And yet we squander 
this period of time which is given us to prepare for eternity. 
Men live with intensity the body's life, and the day wanes, and 
the sleep comes on, all things that they have lived for are 
worthless now, they have not insured their awakening. The 
sleep of death closes the scene, and man has lost an eternity of 
life for the sake of the enjoyment for a day of the world’s false 
life. 

It seems at times that we could regret that God in his 
infinite wisdom has decreed not to give usa fuller knowledge 
of eternal life. All men love life, and yet many never think of 
eternal life, and never do anything for its possession. If we 
knew more of the nature of the life of the elect, it seems 
certain that we would bestow more thought and effort upon its 
acquisition. But God has willed that we should have only а 
dim partial revelation here, in order that we might prove our 
faith, and hold to his promises without further evidence. A 
man cannot have this faith and live the world’s life. Worldly 
projects, conversation with men, and home interests all tend to 
lessen our grasp on the supernatural world. Often a life that is 
not wicked grows dull and cold, by the force of a narrow, 

monotonous environment. It is difficult to keep constantly in 
' mind a realization of the grand estate for which we are created, 
when we are hemmed in by the commonplace, hum-drum life 
of narrow surroundings. ‘The ideas of those we meet are small 
and stale. There is nothing in our life to arouse the soul to 
any grand thought; we grow like our surroundings, torpid and 
insensible. Hence we have need to expend much thought to 
rise above our surroundings; to develop our interior life; to 


withdraw our thoughts from the ordinary practicalities of life, 
and fix them on the unseen world. 
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27. And as Jesus passed by 
from thence, two blind men 
followed him, crying out, and 
saying: Have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David. 


28. And whenhe was come 
into the house, the blind men 
came to him; and Jesus saith 
unto them: Believe ye that I 
am able to do this? ‘They say 
unto him: Yea, Lord. 


29. ‘Then touched he their 
eyes, saying: According to 
your faith be it done unto 
you. 


30. And their eyes were 
opened. And Jesus strictly 
charged them, saying: Seethat 
no man know it. 


31. But they went forth, 
and spread abroad his fame in 
all that land. 


32. And аѕ еу went forth, 
behold, there was brought to 
him a dumb man possessed 
with a devil. 


33. And when the devil 
was cast out, the dumb man 
spake: and the multitudes 
marvelled, saying: It was never 
so seen in Israel. 


34. But the Pharisees said: 
By the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils. 
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In verse 30 many codices have єиєВримісато, but NIBET 
22, and 118 have évefpiuij0n. In verse 32 many codices have 
dvÜpoerrov көрду. 

Jesus proved that he was the Son of God by healing every 
species of human ill. Only a small part of Jesus’ miracles has 
been recorded. Matthew alone reports the two present ones. 

It had been foretold in prophecy that Christ should open 
the eyes of the blind; and in many ways did he fulfill the 
prophecy. 

Jesus was on his way to his temporary domicile in 
Capharnaum when these two blind men follow him, and cry 
out: ‘Have mercy on us, thou Son of David." The Jews all 
recognized that the Messiah should be the Son of David. The 
Prophets and the Psalms were explicit, and clear on this point ; 
hence the blind men, by proclaiming Jesus to be the Son of 
David, acknowledge his Messiahship. This was the basis of 
their faith. 'The recognition of Jesus by the blind men isa 
strong rebuke to the Jewish people who rejected Christ. Blind 
men have poor means of coming into communication with 
the outside world. They were shut out from numerous 
evidences that were available to the Pharisees and the Jewish 
people; and yet these poor men without the use of their eyes 
became convinced that Jesus was the Christ. 

The next thing that we must note in the account is that 
Jesus does not answer their prayers immediately. He seems to 
give no heed to their petition, and allows them to follow after 
him, and clamor even till he reaches his domicile. But they 
persist, and follow him into the house. ‘Their action was a 
proof of faith, and yet Jesus asks of them an explicit profession 
of faith, and then makes the effect dependent on the reality of 
their faith: “According to your faith, be it done unto you." 
The men had faith, and their eyes were opened. The benefits 
of Jesus to us are apportioned to us in proportion to our faith. 
There are many things that we study and labor much to obtain; 
and of how little value are they in comparison to our faith? A 
man spends a lifetime in studying out and perfecting some 
invention, or some theory. He may succeed, and men will give 
his пате to the thing. Не isa fool. Another man will spend 
his life acquiring property ; he may succeed, and men may speak 
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much of his great wealth. Не also is a fool. Another man 
spends his life in an empty, aimless sort of existence; and he is 
a fool. But if а man should spend his whole life in the one 
great study of how to acquire the fulness of faith, he would be 
the wisest of men. The defect of our lives is that eternal life 
is not real enough ; faith makes it more real, and real things 
move us. We may with the blind men cry out to Jesus as he 
passes by: “Have mercy, О Son of David.” But do we 
persist, and follow him, and persevere in faith and petition 
until he grants us our request? Do we not readily lose heart, 
and complain, or worst of all, doubt, when Jesus tests the 
perséverance of our faith ? 

On a certain day two men stood together on a street of one 
of our large cities. Both were young and finely endowed. 
There were grand possibilities in each life. They were 
speaking of their respective aims of life. Said one: ‘Five 
years ago I entered into the leading carriage factory of this city, 
and asked for work. I had nothing to recommend me except 
two strong arms, and an honest face. I started at the lowest 
grade of labor in the place. To-day I am the active 
superintendent of the whole works. I hope before I die to own 
the largest carriage factory in the world.” 

The other man spoke more gravely, more modestly: “TI 
shall with God’s help try to realize in my life the grand 
counsel of Christ: ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor and come and follow me.’ ” 

Both men lived with the great aim of realizing what they 
had outlined that day. The first succeeded, and actually did 
found the greatest carriage factory in the world. He was a 
good man, an honest man, a practical Catholic. He left an 
estate worth over a million dollars, and the world praised his 
industry, his business sagacity, his 072225. 

The other man lived and died unknown to the world. He 
lived a hidden life. Whatever time could be spared from his 
labor was spent in the churches, and in the homes of the poor. 
By that tenor of life he developed that wonderful spiritual 
intuition, that essay of the eternal joys of Heaven, which is 
given to the saints. By a strange combination of circumstances 
those men met once again in life. It was many years 
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afterwards, at the hour of death of the great manufacturer. 
Both were old; within an hour the soul of one would be before 
its Judge; the other would soon follow. And the dying man 
turned to the friend of his youth; and recalling the incident of 
many years ago, he declared; “I have succeeded, but now I 
must die ; and now I realize how much wiser you were than I.” 

Who of us will not say that the man who chose the life of 
renunciation was the wiser; and yet we follow the other. 

After the performance of the miracle, Christ as usual, 
sternly forbids the men to say aught of the effect that he 
wrought upon them. It was Christ’s uniform line of conduct 
to forbid men to speak of his marvelous works. The reasons 
are the same as in the preceding miracle. Christ was not 
seeking human glory by his deeds: he wished by his works to 
draw men to have faith in his divine character; but in every 
way compatible with that great design did Jesus shun human 
recognition. ‘Then again. we must always remember that Christ 
did not wish the revelation of his character to become too 
public until after his resurrection. Hence, we see that he 
adopted a different plan of action with different individuals. 
He bade the healed Gersasene demoniac go and publish the 
great miracle in his country; and the same did publish it 
through Decapolis. This was necessary. ‘This wild country 
needed the knowledge of the miracle, that it might serve asa 
motive of credibility when Christ’s legates should afterwards 
bring the message of Salvation into their country. The country 
of the Gerasenes was not at any time a place of residence for 
Christ, and thus Christ could avoid the human praise and 
glory resulting from the event, while the knowledge of the 
miracle was producing faith in the minds of men. 

The two blind men disobeyed Christ’s injunction, and they 
spread abroad the fame of Jesus in all that land. Weare firmly 
persuaded that the blind men did no wrong in publishing this 
event. ‘They understood the words of Christ as expressing a 
wish to renounce a recognition that was his due; and gratitude 
moved them to make public acknowledgment of his great 
benefit to them. We see also in the event how the fame which 
Jesus tried to avoid forced itself upon him, and in all these 
things he is the grand exemplar of all that is perfect in human 
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life. In fact, if all other reasons were wanting, we could find a 
true and sufficient cause for Christ’s wish to conceal his 
miracles in the fact that he wished to give to the generations 
of men a grand example of noble detachment from the praise 
and flattery of the world. 

Matthew records that as they went forth from the house, a 
dumb man, who had a devil, was presented to Jesus. And 
Jesus expelled the demon, and the man regained the use of 
speech. "There is nothing special about the miracle. ‘The cure 
of demoniacs was one of the most frequent of Christ's miracles. 
By such expulsion Jesus showed himself supreme over the 
infernal world. In the history of the Jewish people, it had 
never been known that a man speaking in his own name, and 
in virtue of his own power could release a man from the power 
of Satan. Hence the multitudes marvel, and declare that it was 
never so seen in Israel. 

'The Pharisees recognize that the credit of Jesus is growing 
with the people. They must devise some means to discredit 
him. They can not deny his miracles. They are too evident. 
'There is one means left. It is a fearful expedient, a horrible 
blasphemy ; but they will do it. They will accuse the Lord 
Jesus of being in league with Satan himself; and of 
performing the expulsion of the demons by the power of the 
prince of demons. As Christ takes up and refutes this calumny 
in another place, we shall reserve our treatment of the charge 
until we are commenting that text. 
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I. And he called unto him I. Ка? троскаћєсаџєуоѕ TOUS 


his twelve disciples, and gave  968eca pa0mràs афто, &bwwev 


them authority over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and 
to heal all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness. 


5. These twelve Jesus sent 
forth, and charged them, say- 
ing: Go notinto any way of 
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the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samari- 
tans: 


6. But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 


7. And as ye go, preach, 
saying: The kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. 


8. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out devils: freely ye received, 
freely give. 


9. Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses; 


то. No wallet for your 
journey, neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff: for the laborer 
is worthy of his food. 


тт. And into whatsoever 
city or village ye shall enter, 
search out who in it is worthy; 
and there abide till ye go forth. 


12. And as ye enter into 
the house, salute it. 


13. And if the house be 
worthy, let your peace come 
upon it: but if it be not worthy, 
let your peace return to you. 


14. And whosoever shall 
not receive you, nor hear your 
words, as ye go forth out of 
that house or that city, shake 
off the dust of your feet. 
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I5. Verily I say unto you: 
It shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 


16. Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. 


I7. But beware of men: for 
they will deliver you up to 
councils, and in their syna- 
gogues they will scourge you ; 


18. Yea and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, for a 
testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles. 


19. But when they deliver 
you up, be not anxious how or 
what ye shall speak: for it 
shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak. 


20. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you. 


21. And brother shall de- 
liver up brother to death, and 
the father his child:? and 
children rise up against parents, 
and cause them to be put to 
death. 


22. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: 
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but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. 


23. But when they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee into 
the next: for verily I say unto 
you: Ye shall not have fin- 
ished the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man be come. 


24. A disciple is not above 
his master, nor a servant above 
his lord. 


25. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his 
lord. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call 
them of his household! 


26. Fear them not there- 
fore: for there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not 
be known. 

27. What I tell you in the 
darkness, speak ye in the light: 
and what ye hear in the ear, 
proclaim upon the housetops. 


28. And be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: 
but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body 
in hell. ` 


29. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not 
one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father. 
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30. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. 


31. Fear not therefore; ye 
are of more value than many 
sparrows. 


32. Every one therefore 
who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess 
before my Father who is in 
Heaven. | 


33. But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father 


who is in Heaven. 


34. Think not that I came 
to send peace on е earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a 
sword. 


as For I came to set a 
man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter 
inlaw against her mother in 
law: 


36. And a man's foes shall 
be they of his own household. 


37. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. 


38. And he that doth not 
take his cross and follow after 
me, is not worthy of me. 
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Єшпросбєу TOv йибратам, àpvý- 
copa, кфуф avTov éwmpooÜev тої 


Ilarpós pov тод Фу trois ойрамоїз. 
34. Мі vopionte ote Abov 
BaXeiv єрт» ёт} thy туди: 
ойк Abov Banreiv єіртр, ara 
рауаирам. 
35. "Нмдом 


» 
dvOporrov 


yàp біуаваї 


ката тоў татрӧѕ 

> ^ M , ^ 

avTroOU, kai Üvyarépa катӣ THs 
У > ^ 

иттроз avTis, kai уйифту ката 


THS mrevÜepás айт. 


36. Kat Єуброї тод avépa- 


тоу, о ойкіакої aUTOD. 


37. О dav татёра ў 
/ € > ^ » М 
pntépa йтер éué, ойк ÉaTiv pov 
й ёоѕ kai о pôv оду i) виуа- 
тёра йтер éué ойк ёст pou 
aévos. 
38. Kal д5 ой Xaufdve Tov 
\ > A N » ^ 
cTavpóv афтод, kai àkoXovOet 
бтїс® pov, ойк бстії pov йбіоб. 
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39. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. 


40. He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me. 


41. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receivea prophet’s 
reward: and he that receiveth 
a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man shall re- 
ceive a righteous man’s re- 
ward. 


42. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 


MARK VI. 7—13. 
7. Kai TOUS 
codeka, kal йрбато avToUs йтос- 
TÉAXeiw бйо Oo, kal Фбідом avrois 


проскадєїтаї 


éfovaíav TOV  Tvevudrov TOv 


йкадартаи. 

8. Kal capmhyyeXev афто 
iva pn dev арса) eis oddv, єї ил} 
páßðov pdvorv, uù йртоу, ил) 
mýpav, un eis THY (фути yadkor. 

9. 'AAA4 йтобедєшвусиє cav- 
бама, kai ш) evdicacbar Šúo 
Х4тФъа$. 


Mark VI. 7—13; 
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39. 'O єйрфи т» лушу» 
айтої, amoddce афтйу, kai 0 
Улуу» алто? 
буєкєу бцоб, єйрђсєг айттр. 

до. ʻO беудиємоє фраз, pè 
ббуєтаї, kal ó ше Oeyópevos, 


йтоћёсаѕ TV 


Z У > ГА y 
бёхєта Tov атостєіћаута pE. 


4I. 'O беудиємоє mpopytny 
eis дуоша трофзуүтои, шодди тро- 
prov Anprperat, ка б Sexdpevos 
бікалом eis буора Sixaiov, шо- 
Gov бікайой Anprperat. 


42. Kai ds àv morion ёра 


TOV puKkpOv тойт TrOTNPLOV 
aux pov povor, eis дуоша шабатой, 
> ^ E е - > ^ » , 

арти Xéyo ишіу, ov шт) атоћєст 


\ А; э ^ 
Tov uic ÜOv avro. 


LUKE IX. 1-6. 


I. CZXóyxaXeoduevos ёё Tors 
ГА м 4 > ~ 

codeka, Єбакєи димашиу афто 
\ , Ж > M , ^ 

kai éfovaí(av Єті тарта ta ĝa- 


poria, Kal vooous Oeparrevery. 


2. Kai 
кїїрїтсє THY 


> P э \ 
апєостєАє, атто 
Bacitrtelav тоб 


@cod, каї ‘йсдси. 


3. Kat elev трдѕ аўто? : 
Mnédev аїрєтє els rijv 000v, wire 
sa Bdov, тїтє Tý ITE d 
p , Mire THpay, pýTte dprov, 

(4 ГА ~ 
LTE àpryópiov, шајтє Sto yvrQvas 
бує. 


МАВК VI. 7—13; 


IO. KaiéXeyev avtois: “Отоу 
ёй» єісє\Өптє eis oixiav, ёкєї 
шбуєтє Ews dv ёЁёМХӨзүтє ёкє:Өєр. 

II. Kai ðs àv toros uù dé 
Entar úuâs, ш) бё акойсосіу 
йифиу, екторєидиємої éxeiÜev. вкті- 
vdfare Tov yodv Tov йфтоката 
тфу TOO@Y фифиу, eis рартйріоу 
афтоїз. 


I2. Kai éfeA0óvres ектривам 
tva peravoOouv. 


I3. Kai багидта Torà ёё 
BaXXor, kai 1\є:фоу dalp ToN- 
\ 3 t7 \ э , 
Aovs appwortous, каї ёдєратєџор. 


7. And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; 
and he gave them authority 
over the unclean spirits; 


8. And he charged them 
that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff 
only; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse; 


9. But to go shod with 
sandals: and, said he, put not 
on two coats. 


IO. Andhesaid unto them: 
Wheresoever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 
thence. 


Ir. And whatsoever place 
shall not receive you, and they 
heat you not, as ye go forth 
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M э 
4. Каі є nv àv oikíav eiaéA- 
дптє, ёкєї pévete, Kai éxeiÜev 


єёєруєс be. 


5. Ka ӧсо av py déyovtar 
buds, ёёєрубшєрог ато THS TOEWS 
ÈKEÍVNS, TOY KOVLOpTOY ATÒ TaV 
подфи ши йтотіраєсєтє, els 
рартуріоу ёт’ афтойя. 


6. "Еєрудиємої ё диїруоито 
катӣ TAS кода, evaryryedtGomevor 
kai Өєратєйоџитєѕ паутауой. 


I. Andhecalled the twelve 
together, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases. 


2. And hesent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 


3. And he said unto them: 
Таке nothing for your journey 
neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
money ; neither have two coats. 


4. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 


5. And as many as receive 
you not, when ye depart from 
that city, shake off the dust 
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thence, shake off the dust that 
is under your feet for a testi- 
mony unto them. 


12. And they went out, 
and preached that men should 
repent. 


from your feet for a testimony 
against them. 


6. And they departed, and 
went throughout the villages, 
preaching the gospel, and heal- 


‘ing everywhere. 


13. Andthey cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
them. 


In the 8th verse of Matthew, the clause vexpovs ёуєірєтє 
is omitted in some emendations of N, and in E, F, G, K, L, M, 
5, 0, У, X, Г, П, et al. It is also rejected by the Sahidic and 
Armenian versions and by some codices of the Syriac. Eusebius, 
Basil, and Jerome also reject it. But it is found in М", N^, B, 
C* and D. It is found in the Ethiopian version, and Cyril, 
Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort endorse it. In verse 
12 the clause Aéyovres єірйут TQ оїкф rovro is found in N*, М, 
№, D, and І, and it is adopted by the Vulgate, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. But the best authorities omit it. In verse 
16, the common reading 15 v uéco, but B has eis uécov. In 
verse 25 there is considerable discrepancy among the codices 
regarding the name of the prince of demons. Most of the 
codices have BeeAé£e8ovA. 

In the 9th verse of Mark we find the reading uù évdvoncbe 
in М, A, C, D A, П", et al. Tischendorf approves this reading. 
In verse ІІ 05 àv топоє occurs in M, В, І, and A, and it is 
approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; many authorities 
have бето àv ші) бббартаї. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, а few minor 
authorities add wa@nras or àmoordàovs. In verse 2, (ác Üat stands 
without an object in B, and in the Syriac of Cureton, and the 
Sinaitic palimpsest Syriac. 

In the Old Covenant, the first chosen people had sprung 
from twelve tribal chiefs; so in the new order of things, the 
chosen people of the New Law should be spiritually begotten 


———— 


Ж 
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by twelve apostolic fathers. The other mystic reasons assigned 
by certain Fathers to explain why Christ chose twelve apostles, 
seem to us devoid of foundation. 

These twelve men were really to begin their great work 
after their baptism of Pentecostal fire. They were during 
Christ's life simply in the school of Christ; but the Lord Jesus 
employed them as aids in presenting his message to the cities of 
Judea, so that the Jews could not complain that Jesus had 
passed by any portion of their nation. 

From Mark we learn that in the first mission Jesus sent 
the Apostles by two and two. "This is an important detail. It 
shows the perfect knowledge that Jesus had of human nature, 
and his human sympathy. The Apostles were sent upon a 
dificult mission. They were to go among a hard and 
unbelieving people to preach a strange new message. The 
Lord knew that if at least two were together, they would 
mutually encourage and comfort each other. Their mutual 


society and friendship would prevent that feeling of loneliness 


and sadness that is so apt to come upon a man, when he is 
engaged in a new enterprise that brings him among strangers, 
and is alone. The reason of this 15 that nature made mana 
social being; and he feels the deprivation of the sympathy and 
society of his fellow man. But we need not go into the realms. 
of the speculative philosophy to understand this. We have 
felt it ourselves. If we have ever travelled in a strange country, 
if we have ever undertaken a difficult enterprise, we have 
felt how good a thing it is to have a companion, in whom 
we can confide, with whom we can counsel, and from whom 
we can receive encouragement. Paul understood this well 
in his labors, in which, though often alone, he longed for 
the society of his co-laborers. Witness the sadness of Paul 


in his loneliness: "Now when I came to Troas for the 


Gospel of Christ, and when a door was opened unto me in the 
Lord, I had no relief for my spirit, because I found not Titus 
my brother."—II. Cor. П. 12—13. And in the same Epistle 
he tells of his joy: “Nevertheless he that comforteth the 
lowly, God comforted us by the coming of Titus, etc."— 
Ibid. VII. 6. 

30 
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The Lord gives the Apostles in this mission a strict 
injunction against preaching to the Gentiles, or to the 
Samaritans. ‘The Jews were the seed of Abraham, God’s 
chosen people. To them God had promised that a Redeemer 
should spring from the royal line of David. God was bound by 
his own promise to present the salvation which the Messiah 
should bring first to the Jews. Thus Jesus says in another 
place that he was not sent except to the lost sheep of the race 
of Israel. That isto say, that he was not bound in justice by 
virtue of any preceding promise to any one, save the sons of 
Israel. Therefore, first of all, the message of Jesus must be 
presented to Israel. It is true, they were a degenerate race, lost 
sheep; but God had promised this to their race, and he would 
fulfill his promise. Hence, Jesus wished that the Apostles 
should first give all their attention exclusively to the work of 
announcing salvation to the Jews. The Gentiles and 
Samaritans would receive attention after the first work was well 
done. God intended to save the whole world. АП flesh should 
see the salvation of God. But in this work the Jews were given 
а certain precedence in virtue of the promises made to the 
patriarchs. And this method was also adopted by Paul: “Апа 
Paul.and Barnabas spoke out boldly and said: “It was necessary 
that the word of God should frst be spoken to you. Seeing you 
thrust it from you; and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, 10, we turn to the Gentiles."—4Acts XIII. 46. Salvation 
was for the Jew first, and then for the Greek. Salvation 
came to the Jews in virtue of God's faithfulness to his promises; 
it came to the Gentiles as a pure mercy of God. "The Jews 
therefore can not ever complain that the Messiah preferred the 
Gentiles before the race of Israel. He concentrated his efforts 
upon the race of Abraham, and thus instructed his legates to do 
before turning to the Gentiles. 

In calling the Jews the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
the Lord points out that the legate of Christ should be for the 
people what the shepherd is for the flock of sheep. Christ is 
the great shepherd, and his ministers are subordinate shepherds. 
The sheep depend on the shepherd for guidance and for 
protection. They know his voice, they come at his call. The 
good shepherd is ever vigilant to protect the sheep from harm, 


SA льна сьо 
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and to lead them to rich pastures. And the minister of Christ, 
who is what Christ wished him to be, is in the spiritual life 
of his people, what the oriental shepherd is to his flock. 

The burden of the message which the Apostles were 
bidden to announce was that the kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. This was also the message preached by John the 
Baptist. This is the central theme of all religion. A new 
life is offered to men through Christ, and men are asked to 
prepare themselves for it. Heaven existed before the coming 
or Christ, but it was not accessible to man. The great primal 
sin had closed it against man. Christ came down upon earth 
to take away that first sin, to open Heaven to man, and to 
teach him the way thither. The kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand now, but how little such consideration influences society ? 
If in any portion of the earth’s surface a mine of gold is found, 
there is a wild rush of eager mortals, who endure every 
hardship and peril to reach that land of gold; but from Heaven 
comes the message that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and 
men heed it not. 

The message of Jesus Christ was not complete at the time 
that he sent the Apostles on this first mission, but they could, 
like John the Baptist, declare to the people that the Messiah 
was come. ‘This truth aroused the people to give ear to the 
words of Jesus himself, when he in person appeared among 
them, and at such stage of the New Law the faithful acceptance 
of the yet partial communication would save the believer. 

In the rude state of society then existing, and before the 
Church had her perfect organization, men had need of some 
watrant more than the mere words of men to believe the great 
message of salvation. And so the Lord Jesus endowed his 
legates with the power of miracles, even to the extent of raising 
the dead. 

The omission by many authorities of the clause, “ таіѕе the 
dead” is due to the fact that there is not recorded in the Gospel 
any case in which the Apostles exercised such power. They 
may or may not have wrought such a work. The conferring of 
the power does not necessitate that they used it then. The 
Lord simply confers upon them all power necessary adequately 
to fulfill their mission. If the raising of the dead would have 
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promoted the cause for which they were sent, they had the 
power and the authority to work such miracle. Very little is 
written of the works which the Apostles wrought while on that 
mission. ‘Therefore while we are inclined to believe that по 
dead were raised to life by the Apostles at that time, 
nevertheless we believe that such event could have happened, 
though no record of it exists. 

The conferring of such power on the Apostles was a great 
proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ, for none but God could 
give to man such power over disease, demons, and death. 

The Lord next cautions the Apostles against avarice. He 
bids them take no remuneration for the spiritual gifts that they 
were to impart to men. ‘They had received these spiritual gifts 
freely from the Lord; they were bidden impart them to others 
in like manner. The liberality with which a thing is given us 
by another is an inducement to make us share with others. The 
reasons of this bidding of Christ are manifold. Тһе high 
nature of a spiritual entity is abased, when it is made subject to 
barter. Then again it a false conception of a spiritual thing to 
think that it can either be bought or sold. Certain spiritual 
things come from God through the instrumentality of men, 
but the only way that they may be possessed is to dispose the 
heart aright to receive the gift of God. То mix up the idea of 
temporal goods with the high nature of spiritual entities is the 
profanation of a sacred thing. Hence the Church has always 
considered it simony to exchange a spiritual thing for a 
material consideration. These spiritual creations are too high, 
too sacred, to be brought down into the vulgar mart, and made 
the subject of the avarice of man. God gives salvation freely 
to every man, and he is unwilling that man shall change his 
plan, and check the free course of salvation in any way by 
making it subject to mercenary considerations. 

The next counsel of the Lord has reference to a perfect 
renunciation of all things, and an absolute reliance on God’s 
providence. Hence he bids them take no money for their 
journey, not even the smaller money denominated as brass. 

Matthew writes that the Lord bade the Apostles take no 
shoes; whereas Mark explicitly states that he bade them go 
forth shod with sandals. Some have endeavored to reconcile 
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this by distinguishing between shoes and sandals. ‘The sandal 
was a mere covering for the sole of the foot; while the shoe 
covered the whole foot. We are moved to doubt this solution. 
It seems to us more probable that when the Lord in Matthew’s 
text bids the Apostles take with them no shoes, he means zo 
shoes except the ones they actually have on. ‘The shoes are 
mentioned immediately after the two coats, and is subject to 
the same construction. "That is, take no coat but the one 
actually worn, nor shoes other than the ones ye wear. ‘This 
accords well with the statement of Mark; for the bidding to go 
shod with sandals is equivalent to the bidding to go provided 
with the one pair of sandals actually worn. ‘The wallet wasa 
receptacle for food for the day’s journey; and they were 
forbidden even to make this provision. Mark and Luke add 
that they were even forbidden to take a loaf of bread with them 
on the way. 

Matthew and Luke are concordant in stating that the 
Apostles were forbidden to take with them a staff for the 
journey; but Mark affirms that they were to take nothing 
for their journey save a staff only. To solve this difficulty 
Knabenbauer adopts the opinion of Calmet, that if the Apostles 
had in their hands a staff, they might take it with them, as it 
was not an impediment, but a means of rendering the journey 
easier; but they were forbidden to procure a staff, if they were 
unprovided with one. 

When a man was reduced to the staff which he carried in 
his hand, he was considered as reduced to absolute poverty, 
This is beautifully expressed in the prayer of Jacob: ‘“—for 
with my staff, I crossed over this Jordan; and now I am become 
two companies.” Now Maldonatus explains the difficulty 
thus. The Evangelists do not in all cases relate the exact 
words of Christ. In many cases, they give the substance in 
their own words, and in this they are dependent on their 
memories. Now any divergency in their statements that does not 
affect the substance of the account is attributable to the writers’ 
free choice of words and expressions. ‘The divine influence of 
inspiration only regards the substance. Now in the present 
case all the Evangelists agree in recording the essential fact 
that the Apostles were sent forth without any provision for the 
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journey. Matthew and Luke express this by removing from 
the Apostles even the possession of a staff; while Mark believes 
that the same substantial fact can be better expressed by 
limiting the things that they carry with them to a staff. Of 
course, in this opinion it is believed that the writers did not 
have in mind the exact words of Jesus, but only the substance. 

We are ready to subscribe to this theory of Maldonatus in 
regard to the writers of the New Testament. The theory 
applies to the entire body of the New Testament. Hence it is 
even compatible with divine inspiration to hold that Mark is 
inaccurate in this detail. In many cases we do not know the 
exact words of Christ, but we are not left in doubt as regards 
the sense. 

The Lord sent forth these Apostles on their first mission 
thus unprovided with the necessities of life as a great lesson to 
themselves, and to their successors. In after times, he appealed 
to this event, and asked them if they suffered want when thus 
sent forth. It was nota method to be literally employed by 
his Apostles, or by their successors. We have seen that even 
the Apostles, while in the company of Jesus, had some money 
which Judas carried. Though Paul was most unworldly, and 
would receive nothing from the churches, except from the 
Philippians, yet he exhorted the Christians to contribute to the 
support of those who preached to them the Gospel. Hence 
Jesus' action in this first mission of the Apostles was a grand 
exemplary lesson. In the first place, it taught them that the 
Providence of God would care for them while engaged in 
apostolic work. For that reason Jesus makes of ita test case. 
They were sent forth unprovided with even a loaf of bread, and 
God cared for them. ‘There never could come a time when 
they would go forth with less provision, and as they had proven 
God's providential care in this extreme case, they would not be 
disposed to doubt of it in the future. Secondly, the spirit of 
Christ's words in this instance is the grand norm of detachment 
which should characterize the minister of Christ in the New Law. 
While Christ's words do not constitute a literal precept regarding 
his legate's possession of the goods of this world, nevertheless 
they establish the absolute standard by which to measure our 
lives in the matter of detachment from the world, and trust in 
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God. Christ's minister may have two coats, the second pair of 
shoes, and some money in his pocket, and not in any degree 
transgress the spirit of these words; but he can not become 
attached to any material thing without in some measure coming 
short of the grand ideal outlined by Christ. ‘The work which 
the legate of Christ is appointed to do is to draw men away from 
this world, and attach them to Heaven. То do this well it is 
fitting that the leader himself should be detached from the 
world. It does not appear honest for a man to essay to teach 
men the unprofitableness of the goods of this world, when men 
know that the preacher himself is eager to grasp and retain all 
that he can of the world. 'Those to whom he ministers may 
believe still in Christ's teachings, but it will not be in virtue of 
the example of the man whom Christ appointed to be the light 
of the world. The minister of Christ may use the world; he 
may retain a title to property, and yet fulfill the counsel of 
Christ. But this is very difficult. If a man retains possession 
of property only to promote thereby the cause of religion, he 
fulfills perfectly the law of Christ. "This is the only conception 
of property that will not hinder the perfection of the man of 
God. But it is so easy for the poor human heart to love earthly 
possessions, that we find but few who arrive at the perfect 
degree of the ideal apostolic life. A man will not be sent to 
hell for not having arrived at the supreme degree of that perfect 
life, but in the judgment, a man must expect a limited reward 
for imperfect service; and O, what folly it is to exchange any 
part of the portion of Christ for things which can serve us only 
through the short period of our earthly pilgrimage? Is not 
such a man like unto Esau, who sold the rights and blessings of 
the first born for a mess of pottage? 

God's law is so strongly opposed to the world, because the 
world is a rival with God for the love of men. And it is a sad 
farce when a man offers himself to represent the cause of Christ 
among men, and yet makes of that very ministry a means of 
getting and holding the very things which he by virtue of his 
office is bound to teach men to despise and renounce. 

There was but one thing which Christ would have the 
Apostles receive, on that first mission, in return for their 
preaching, and that was food and shelter in the homes of the 
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people. And in regard to this he would have them lodge with 
a worthy one; and having found a suitable lodging, he forbade 
them to change it while in any city or village. It was fitting 
that the representatives of the message of Christ should be in 
the house of upright, religious people. Otherwise they would 
be out of harmony with their surroundings ; and it would injure 
their cause, if they lodged with a man of irreligious character. 
They could not know the characters ої the citizens of the cities 
and towns by personal experience, hence they are bidden 
inquire out who was a faithful servant of God, with whom they 
might lodge. They were not bidden inquire who was the 
richest one, or where they might have the finest entertainment. 
The Lord sent forth men of religious characters to invite men to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and he would have them lodge 
in the house of one who was worthy of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and where the religious environment would be in keeping with 
the characters of the messengers of the Messiah. And 
moreover, such a one would more readily afford hospitality to 
the Apostles. They were forbidden to change their hospice, 
for the reason that such changing might cause a belief that 
they were seeking better entertainment, and that they gave 
attention to the comforts of life. A blessing went with the 
Apostles; and therefore they were commanded to salute the 
house in which they were received. "This salutation was the 
invocation of a blessing from Heaven upon the house. "This 
blessing was to be invoked not only upon the house in which 
they were harbored, but upon every house into which they 
entered. This is evident from the fact that the words of the 
Lord contemplate the possible case of the Apostles’ entry into 
an unworthy house; whereas they were never to take up their 
residence in such a house. 

Acting in the spirit of these words, the Church ordains 
that the priest when visiting the sick shall salute the house as 
soon as he enters it, asking that the peace of Heaven may 
descend upon it. Protestantism has rejected all these 
benedictions as the inventions of priestcraft. It is evident that 
Christ considered his ministers as beings endowed with special 
spiritual gifts, which they might impart to others; but 
Protestantism has no such ministers. It isa cold, hard, soulless 
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thing, without any communion of saints, without any priesthood, 
without any sacrifice. But the Catholic Church keeps close to 
the spirit of Christ, and man can see in her constitution and her 
laws the impress of every word and deed in the life of Christ. 
She it is who consecrates days to honor every chief event in his 
life. In fact her whole liturgy is framed to make every year of 
the Church's life a reproduction of the life of Jesus. She has 
her Advent of penance and preparation for his coming. During 
that time every utterance of the Church's liturgy is an 
expression of expectancy and desire of the Messiah. On the 
night of the Nativity she watches with the shepherds, and hears 
the Angel's message that the Babe of Bethlehem is born. She 
goes with them to adore the infant Christ in the Manger. She 
follows the Magi of the East up to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Bethlehem to pay homage to the King of the Jews. She hears 
the angels message to Joseph, to take the child, and flee into 
Egypt. She weeps with the mothers of Bethlehem over the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents. She goes to Nazareth with 
the Holy Family, and keeps ever before the eyes of men the 
holy tenor of the life at Nazareth. Year after year men 
hear from her the records of Jesus! words and deeds. She 
has the key to the mysteries, to revealto man as much as it is 
expedient that he know here. She has caught every precept 
. and counsel that he gave, and these she places before men. 
She fasts with him forty days in the wilderness. She will not 
partake of flesh meat on Friday, that she may suffer something 
in honor of the Crucifixion. Wherever she erects for herself a 
temple, it is surmounted by the cross. On her forehead isa 
cross ; on her raiment are crosses ; she does no action without the 
sign of the cross. She mourns for the buried Jesus, and she 
rejoices on Easter morn at his glorious Resurrection. She 
receives his final commands, and follows him out of Jerusalem 
over against Bethany, where he was lifted up into Heaven. 
Men might forget these truths, but the Church cannot forget or 
neglect them. Compare her pulsating with warm spiritual life, 
abounding with manifold sanctifying agencies, to the cold 
lifeless worldliness of Protestantism, and then judge which is 
the Church of Christ. 
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In the 13th verse of the text of Matthew there is both a 
textual and exegetical difficulty. If we follow the Greek text 
we must translate the two verbs in the imperative mood, “ let 
your peace come upon it", and “let your peace return to you.” 
An exactly parallel instruction is recorded by St. Luke X. as 
having been given to the seventy disciples, and in Luke's text 
both verbs are in the future tense. Hence by the canon that an 
obscure text must be interpreted by a clearer parallel passage, if 
available, we judge that the expression of Matthew is a 
Hebraism to express the same truth that Luke more clearly 
expresses by the future tense; and the sense of both passages is 
that Christ is affirming what will inevitably happen under 
certain conditions. 

It is plain enough to see how, in the event that the house 
were worthy, the blessing of peace would come upon it; but it 
is difficult to understand just what is meant by affirming that, in 
the event of the unworthiness of the house, the peace would 
return tothe Apostles Some explain it that if the house be 
unworthy the blessing would return to the Apostles, in the 
sense that it would increase their merit. But this we cannot 
receive, because the merits of the Apostles consisted in the fact 
that they did the good work of blessing, and it was immaterial, 
as far as regarded their merit, whether or not the house were 
worthy. 

Others hold that the affirmation that the peace would 
return to the Apostles simply is an idiomatic way of saying 
that the blessing would be devoid of effect We believe 
however that it means something more than this. ‘The 
blessing which the Apostles were to bestow upon the houses was 
a sacred thing. It is ordinarily wrong to bestow a sacred thing 
upon an unworthy subject; and the Apostles might have been 
perplexed to know how they should discern the worthy from 
the unworthy house. ‘The Lord tells them to bless every house; 
and if the house be worthy, the blessing of Heaven would rest 
upon it; but if it were unworthy there would be no profanation 
of a sacred thing ; for the blessing of Heaven would not be left 
in the possession of the unworthy subject. The Lord speaks 
thus to aid their minds to grasp the fact. The real method of 
action employed by God in these blessings was that, in virtue of 
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the Apostles’ blessing, he conferred upon the objects of that 
blessing favors. Now, in case of the unworthy subject, God 
simply withheld the blessings asked for; and the blessing is 
said to return to the Apostles, to show them, first, that there was 
no profanation of a sacred thing; and, secondly, that God 
rewarded the Apostles themselves for pronouncing a blessing 
upon a house whose unworthiness compelled him to withhold 
the gift. | 

The Apostles represent the cause of Christ; therefore to 
reject them was to reject the cause of Christ himself. What a 
terrible thing it is to reject Christ appears from the terrible 
denunciation here pronounced by Christ. All human speech is 
filled with exaggerations, and inaccuracies ; and thus we become 
accustomed not to accept with rigorous exactness the 
statements of mortals. But Jesus spoke not so. At times, it is 
true, he made use of popular phrases and aphorisms, but here 
evidently he is expressing a sober fact. The terrible fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is known to the civilized world. They 
were the chief cities of the five cities of the lower valley of the 
Jordan. For their unnatural crimes, they were deluged with 
fire from Heaven, and not a being escaped except Lot and his 
two daughters. Upon the site of those cities now lies the Dead 
Sea, on whose desolate shore no human habitation is found. 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is the most terrible 
record of the visitation of God’s wrath in the history of man. 
Their sin was great. Even the night before their destruction, 
the people of Sodom endeavored to commit a sodomitical 
assault upon the angels who came to the house of Lot in the 
guise of men. And yet the Lord Jesus says that it will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for these cities than for the 
city that shall not receive his legates. The greatest sin which 
it is possible for the creature to commit is hatred of God; and 
the rejection of Christ’s message is akin to that great sin. The 
sin of Sodom was great, but a greater dishonor is offered to God 
by the creature who in malice refuses the means of salvation 
extended to him. The Apostles are commanded to shake off 
the dust from their feet in leaving such a city, as a sign that the 
very dust thereof is accursed by the sin of the inhabitants. 
These are fearful words. God's punishments are as mysterious 
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as are his other works. Not alone in that day was it possible 
to fall under this terrible sentence. Whenever a man, to whom 
the message of salvation has come, rejects Jesus Christ, he places 
himself with those whose judgment will be more terrible than 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Lord now passes from a consideration of the particular 
mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea, to a treatment of 
their universal mission to all nations. This is evident from the 
fact that in this first expedition they experienced none of the 
things outlined in the present discourse. The transition was 
easy from their preliminary, preparatory mission to a 
consideration of their great life’s work in evangelizing the 
world. The terrible dangers and sufferings that awaited them 
were foretold; first, so that they might be the more prepared to 
meet them; and secondly, that they might know that such 
things were foreknown and permitted by their divine Master. 

By the comparison of the sheep in the midst of wolves the 
Lord well portrays the character of the true minister of Christ, 
and the character of the world. The sheep is by nature gentle, 
defenseless, inoffensive. ‘The wolf is rapacious, lawless, savage. 
The sheep cannot defend its rights against the wolf: if it is 
saved from him it must be by some higher power. The wolf 
naturally hunts the sheep to prey upon it. Now the world is 
cruel and savage in its persecution of Christ and of those of 
Christ’s fold. And he would have his cause triumph not by 
opposing force to force, but by meekly suffering the world’s 
wrongs. Christ intended that his legates should overcome the 
world, not by force, but by non-resistance and patient suffering. 
And he found men that would follow this law, and Christianity 
took possession of the world by this method. Of course, this 
method never would have wrought the mighty effects that it has 
achieved, were it not that there was back of these causes the 
power of God. 

The Apostles are next exhorted to be prudent as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. The qualities of prudence and innocence 
are brought out in greater relief by reference to two creatures 
so different in natural characteristics as the serpent and the 
dove. Though prudence and innocence are not opposite in 
character, nevertheless one tempers the other, preventing an 
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excess. The prudence, or rather subtlety, of the serpent is 
proverbial. Even in Genesis, ПІ. І, we read that “the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made.” Observation of the habits of the serpent 
certainly justifies this popular persuasion. But subtlety like 
to that of the serpent is often accompanied by craftiness, deceit, 
and duplicity; hence the Lord would have this prudence 
combined with the guilelessness of a dove. The dove has 
always been regarded as the symbol of purity, gentleness and 
peace. Now the blending of these two qualities in the man of 
God effects that admirable combination so necessary for his 
important work. 'The work of the legate of Christ is an 
extremely delicate one. He must be the guide of souls 
through the perilous journey of life. On his judgment depend 
tremendous issues. Меп seek out a prudent careful physician, 
when it is a question of the body's ailments; how much greater 
is the need of a prudent man, when human souls are in question? 
The mistakes ої a legate of Christ are not like the mistakes 
of other men. Other men may err in judgment, and affect only 
themselves; but full oft the legate of Christ must judge in the 
cause of life or death of the souls of men. ‘Then again the 
legate of Christ needs prudence to avoid the snares and tricks 
that will be laid for himself by the cunning tempter, and to save 
the cause which he represents from unwise measures in its 
dealings with the world. By employing this same prudence 
which he counsels to his Apostles, Jesus frequently reduced to 
silence his adversaries, and escaped their plots, until having 
completed his work, he voluntarily offered himself up. 

In predicting the treatment that his Apostles should receive 
from men, the Lord considers them as representatives of the 
Christian name; and he is therein predicting what should come 
upon all his followers. We all know how truly the prediction 
was fulfilled. It is evident that the councils here spoken of by 
the Lord are the Sanhedrins of the cities of Judea. The 
Apostles and their followers were brought before these; they 
were scourged in the synagogues. In Acts, XXII. 19, Paul 
confesses that he beat in every synagogue and imprisoned every 
one that believed in Jesus Christ; and again in Acts XXVI. 11, 
he confesses that he punished the followers of Jesus oftentim s 
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in all the synagogues. They were brought before the gentile 
governors and kings, as Paul was brought before Felix the 
governor of Caesarea, as Peter and Paul were brought before 
Nero, as John was brought before Domitian, and as the vast 
army of the early Christians were brought before their 
respective rulers. 

But this very arraignment of the followers of Christ before 
the rulers will bea testimony to both Jew and Gentile; for the 
defense of the Christians will spread the knowledge of Christ, 
and their constancy and virtue will impress even the 
executioners themselves. 'Thus we observe that full oft the 
trial and execution of one Christian was the means of 
converting many to the cause of Christ. 

'The Apostles, and in them the Christians, are exhorted not 
to be filled with anxiety as to the matter of their defense, and the 
mode of its presentation. By this they were not forbidden to 
use prudently their human faculties in their defense, but they 
were comforted by the assurance that they would not be alone 
in their defense; the Spirit of God would inspire them with 
wisdom and help their speech so that they would be in 
nothing wanting. By the fulfillment of this promise it was 
often verified that the tender youth and the unlettered peasant 
put to silence orators and philosophers. The cause of Christ at 
that stage of its development needed such extraordinary aid, 
and it received it. 

The hatred of the cause of Christ perverted nature in 
many, and we know from history how the tenderest ties were 
broken, and the Christians were delivered up to death by the 
nearest of kin. 

During the persecutions it was reputed a greater crime to 
be a Christian than to be a parricide or a poisoner. Tertullian 
testifies that the sole name of Christian condemned a man. 

Through that fearful test it was not expected that every 
one would persevere, Hence the Lord adds that the reward is 
only for the one who perseveres even to the end. Doubtless the 
remembrance of those words gave hope, and strength, and 
perseverance to many a martyr, while undergoing the terrible 
tortures to which they were subjected. It was a consolation 
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also to the Christians, when they were considered a common 
enemy of mankind, to know that it had been predicted by the 
Master, and that it was for his name’s sake. 

The 23rd verse of Matthew especially applies to the 
Apostles. It isa prudent counsel regarding how they should 
conduct themselves in persecution. They were not appointed 
Apostles merely to obtain Heaven by martyrdom. ‘They were 
to evangelize the world. Hence, when they had sowed the seed 
of the word of God in any city, and a persecution thereby was 
aroused which threatened their lives, they were to flee into 
another city, and there operate for the cause of Christ. By 
such flight they did not flee as a hireling in the face of danger 
and abandon their sheep; but they prudently preserved their 
lives in order to fulfill the great work committed to them. The 
whole world was the field of their operations, and it would not 
promote the cause of Christ, if they should rashly court death, 
There was need that they should cover as much territory as 
possible during their lives; and the flight which Christ 
commanded promoted the cause of the Gospel. The Christian 
people were not abandoned. The Apostles appointed priests 
and bishops to care for every flock. It would be to flee asa 
hireling, if an Apostle refused to enter any place, wherein the 
Gospel of Christ was to be preached, through fear of danger. It 
would be to flee as a hireling, if an Apostle denied Christ in the 
face of danger, thereby giving scandal to the people. This the 
first Apostles did not. But they were commanded by Christ 
prudently to preserve their lives in order to labor for the great 
cause of the Gospel. The cause of a priest or bishop now is 
different. Such а one is appointed permanently to administer a 
definite part of Christ’s vineyard, and if danger of any kind 
threatens his flock, his duty is to remain and protect and 
minister to his people even unto death. And if he does less, 
he із a hireling. Though the present discourse of Jesus does 
not directly apply to the people, it is evident that it is lawful for 
them to flee from persecution. In fact, it would be prudence for 
a man who feared that he might not be strong enough to stand 
the ordeal to flee. Such a one does not deny Christ ; he flees to 
escape the danger of denying him. Of course, in case of one on 
whom no further work depended, it would be grander to go 
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forth and proclaim Jesus Christ right in the face of death, but it 
is not given to all to be heroes to that extent; and God's mercy 
finds a place for even weaker ones. 

The second clause of the verse is not easy to understand. 
In the first place it is not easy to know what Christ means by his 
coming there spoken of. Nota few interpret it of the resurrection 
of Christ; others of the fall of Jerusalem. We believe 
however that the constant uniform sense of this expression 
always refers to the second coming of Christ at the end of time. 
Wherefore we believe that in the expression Christ considers 
the Apostles as perpetuated in their successors, as an everlasting 
body; and he declares to them that they will not succeed in 
converting the Jews to the cause of Christ till the last days, 
when a remnant of the Jewish people will be saved. We grant 
that there is an air of obscurity in Christ's words, as is usual in 
prophetic declarations. It is very probable that the Apostles 
did not understand him then. His words may have left the 
impression that the second coming were soon to take place. 
All this is compatible with the truth that the ministers of his 
Gospel would not effect the conversion of the Jewish race till 
the last days, till the fulness of the Gentiles should be 
gathered in. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare to the Apostles what 
they might expect from men, from what he himself had 
received. He was the Master, they were his disciples; he was 
the Lord of the house; they were the servants. 

Itis not recorded in any part of the Scriptures that the 
enemies of Christ called him Beelzebub; but they declared 
that he operated in the power of Beelzebub, and that he hada 
demon within him to whom was due his great works; and this 
was equivalent to the calling of Christ Beelzebub. 

Now the argument is plain and simple. Men who were 
not restrained from outrageous treatment of the Lord of the 
house, would not respect his servants. 

As we noted above, the reading Beelzebul occurs in many. 
Greek codices instead of Beelzebub.  Lesétre believes that the 
name Beelzebul means “the Lord of the habitation,” and that 
they thus changed the name to make of this god the chief of 
the infernal kingdom. We can however see no foundation for 
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his opinion, and we believe that it is far more probable that the 
variant arose from a confusion of the two final letters, a thing 
which often happens in the case of the final letters of words. 
Thus we find Beliar for Belial, and Bab-el-Mandel for 
Bab-el-Mandeb. Beelzebub means the fly god. Ву such name 
the idol of Ekron was known; and mention is made of this god 
in П. (IV.) Kings І. 2; and by Josephus, Antiq. IX. IL r. 
Thus speaks Josephus: “Now it happened that Ahaziah, as 
he was coming down from the top of his house, fell down from 
it, and in his sickness sent to the “Яу god," mpòs тд» @cov ифа», 
which was the god of Ekron." Many have believed that this 
god was thus termed because, he was invoked against flies and 
other insects. Though this opinion has received wide 
acceptance, nevertheless we believe that it is without 
foundation. In the first place, it seems to us, even in the stupid 
rites of paganism, absurd to suppose that there was a special 
deity to protect people against the molestation of flies. "То 
extend his activity to protection against all insects is a 
gratuitous assertion, and seems unwarranted from the fact that, 
if such were the province of the god, he would be designated by 
a more generic name. Now, on the other hand, when we come 
to examine the name, we find that in its strict etymology it does 
not mean the god of flies, or lord of flies, but the fly god, that 
is to say, the god in the form of a fly. Thus we find Dagon the 
fish god, the calf god of Moab, the cat god of Egypt, and many 
other similar cases. Hence we believe that this god was thus 
named for the reason that his idolat Ekron was in the form of 
a gigantic fly. We can readily conceive the feelings of terror 
which such a gigautic idol would create in the minds of his 
superstitious adorers. It is quite probable that, in the times 
immediately preceding Christ, this god had become the most 
famous of all the deities of the Philistines; and hence the god 
became identified with Satan the prince of devils. 

Now the prediction of Christ while it was an irrefragable 
argument of what the Apostles might expect, was also a source 
of encouragement to them. They could feel that they were 
thus persecuted because they were identified with the cause of 
Christ, and that this very persecution was the best evidence 
that they well represented his cause. 


31 
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The Lord next exhorts his followers to a noble courage. 
The message of Christ could not have been adequately 
presented to the world by men lacking in courage. The Lord 
proposes as the motive of this courage the fact that the great 
truth of Christ was to conquer the world; therefore there is no 
reason why men should fear who are advocates of a cause that is 
sure to win. It was the will of God that the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached to the world by men. No cause or 
combination of causes could defeat that purpose. This message 
is spoken of as being “covered” and “hid”; for the reason 
that it embodied mysteries which men could not have known, 
had not God revealed them to them. Christ speaks of his 
communication to men as having been spoken in darkness, in 
the sense that there was need during his mortal life to draw 
a certain veil of mystery over many things contained in his 
great message. In like manner he spoke things which the 
Apostles only “heard in the ear”; that is to say, these things 
were communications committed to the Apostles to be kept by 
them till the time should come to preach Christ to the 
universal world. Now it is evident that Christ must die and 
rise again before his complete message could be presented to 
the world. Hence in his school of Apostles he placed a deposit 
of truth that was to be delivered to the world after the 
consummation of Christ's great work. 

In the East the tops of houses are flat, and furnish a 
favorable site whence to deliver a proclamation to the people. 
Wherefore to speak a thing from the housetops became a 
figurative expression to denote the publishing of a thing far 
and wide. 

Now it is evident that Christ's present instructions refer 
not to the first mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea; 
put these words outline the great work which these men were 
called to do after the coming of the Holy Ghost. They were 
not to fear; because God willed that the work in which they 
were engaged should not fail. 'The Apostles might meet death, 
but what is the death of a righteous man as God sees it? Is it 
failure? Is it a thing to be feared? No; the righteous man 
loses nothing by death; he gains everything thereby. Jesus 
Christ triumphed while he died on the cross; and so it was to be 
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with his Apostles. As long as they were necessary for the 
preaching of the message, they would be kept alive; no power 
could take their lives from them. And when their work was 
done, then the Master would allow them to drink the chalice 
which he drank, and seal their message with their blood. 
Evidently men engaged in such a work, and supported thus by 
divine power should fear nothing. 

The Lord Jesus knew the terrible force of persecution that 
would be hurled against his Apostles; hence to encourage them 
still more, he proposes the doctrine of unwise fear and 
wise fear. 

Two classes of evils affect the life of man. One class is 
composed of created causes. "These can afflict a man’s body; 
they can take away his substance; they can dishonor him 
before men; they can take away his liberty; they can torture 
him; yea, they can take away man’s life, but here they stop; 
they can not exert any influence upon the soul. In fact, it 
may be that even while these causes are crushing and 
destroying the body, the soul is being incalculably benefitted 
thereby. There is another class of evils which consist of the 
punishments of God. The supreme degree of these punishments 
is the condemnation to hell for all eternity. Now the former 
class of evils, if suffered for a righteous cause, are real blessings, 
inestimable blessings; but the evils of the second category are 
absolute evils. Hence when the evils of the first class come 
upon us on account of our attachment to righteousness, they are 
not to be feared; for the reason that they then become the 
greatest benefits. But it is wisdom always to fear the evils of the 
second class. These latter can never be anything but positive 
evils. and they affect the eternal interests of the soul. And yet 
what do we find? ‘The age is growing effeminate and cowardly 
in relation to the ills of this life; but few men think much of 
things that affect the soul for eternity. Men are very active in 
devising means to check disease and to prolong life; but no great 
amount of the world’s thought is expended on the soul’s life. 

The righteous man, even though he be the most wretched 
of the sons of men, can console himself by two considerations. 
If he suffers for the sake of Christ, he can be comforted by the 
consideration that he is thereby meriting an eternity of 
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happiness; and secondly, he knows that in a few brief years the 
sufferings will be over. But in the sufferings of the second 
category there is no consolation, no hope; despair and an 
eternity of suffering are the portion of the reprobate. These 
are the evils that men should fear. 

The Lord next adds as a motive of holy courage the fact 
that the Providence of God closely watches over the righteous 
man. Jesus illustrates this by a comparison between man and 
some of the smallest creatures of earth. In the time of Christ, 
the as was a bronze Roman coin of the value of about one cent 
of our money. Now the Lord uses the diminutive of the as, 
йссароу, to denote the smallest piece of current money. And 
yet for this smallest piece of money two sparrows could be 
bought. It is as much as to say that one sparrow was of such 
little price that it could not be bought and sold alone, as there 
was no piece of money current, small enough to be exchanged 
therefor. 

It is evident that in the days of Christ, it must have been 
customary for sparrows to be sold, in the manner that small 
birds of all descriptions are sold in the markets in Italy. Now 
the general Providence of God watches over all his creatures so 
closely that even the fall of a sparrow upon the earth, or 
anything else connected with its life does not happen without 
the supervision of God’s Providence. Now man is the being 
for whom God created the earth and all things therein; 
wherefore it is evident that nothing affecting man can happen 
without the disposition of God's Providence. Апа this 
Providence has care of everything, even the least things in the | 
life of man. "То express this more forcibly, Christ declares 
that the very hairs of the head of the children of men are 
numbered, so that one of them can not be lost without God's 
knowledge. 

Here we have a Being ої absolutely infinite power 
pledging to man a watchfulness even to the guarding of each 
particular hair of one's head, and he bids man, when engaged in 
good work, not to fear. Nothing that is evil can happen to the 
righteous man pursuing after righteousness; for even though 
causes may conspire to even take his life, God will make of that 
loss of life a richer possession of eternal life. 
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In the next sentence, Christ proposes the reward for 
confessing a belief in his name; and the punishment for 
denying him. It was necessary to establish man’s duty in this 
regard, and the consequences of his action; for the time would 
soon come when men would have to chose between denial of 
Christ or the torture and death. It is not enough to hold the 
faith of Christ in the heart; “for with the heart man believeth 
unto rightousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation."—Rom. X. то. 

The words of Christ in the present passage establish that it 
is a strict Christian obligation to confess Christ before men 
whenever circumstances require such confession. They 
establish that the reward of such confession shall be that Christ 
before his Father in Heaven will acknowledge the confessor as 
his own, an heir to his kingdom. And the punishment of one 
who shall deny Christ shall be his rejection by Christ in the 
judgment. 

Moved by the spirit of these words the Church always 
condemned as apostates every one who, even on the rack or 
the gridiron, or scalded by boiling oil or pitch, or in any other 
torment, denied Christ. | 

In our days the sin would be equally great, to deny, for 
any cause whatsoever, that we are Catholics. 

Of course the precept is much more strict in its prohibitive 
sense than in its affirmative sense. There is no cause 
conceivable that can justify a denial of Christ; but is is not 
always necessary or expedient at all times or places to make a 
formal confession of faith. But when the issue meets us 
squarely where men have a right to expect that a man shall 
define his religious stand, then nothing short of а positive 
formal confession of Christ will satisfy the Christian's obligation. 

Christ is the author of peace, the prince of peace, his 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace. But it is not a sluggish 
inactive peace, it is not inertia, but active peace. Christ 
promulgated to man a truth above all other truths; he 
proposed to man something to love above all other loves. Now 
that supreme love naturally must clash with inferior opposite 
loves. Hence though the message of Christ moved all men to 
peace, it was the occasion of warfare, for the powers of the 
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world would oppose it, and hence would arise the conflict. In 
transforming the world from paganism to Christianity, Christ 
foresaw and predicted that families would be divided; that the 
tenderest ties of consanguinity and affinity would often oppose 
his cause. In saying that a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household, Christ is not asserting a thing that ordinarily 
happens in human society, but only the extreme case which 
shall be verified in the world’s opposition to the Gospel, 
Naturally the members of one’s own household love one; but 
so bitter was to be the opposition to the message of Christ that 
it would turn the tenderest love into hate and persecution. 

But Christ will have no compromises. He and his law 
must be supreme; and any man who loves any created thing 
more than him is unworthy of him, and is rejected by him. 
Jesus Christ has commanded the love of parents; but when the 
natural love of the parent, or the child, or the brother, or the 
sister, or any other created thing, stands in opposition to the 
love of Jesus Christ , then the love of the created thing must be 
put down, even though it must be by the sacrifice of life itself. 

This doctrine is applicable to our day also: it establishes 
the Christian’s norm in regulating the love of kindred. And 
the Christian’s law is that when the love of kindred stands in 
the way of the fulfillment of the law of God, then the kindred 
must be put aside. Of course, the natural feelings of the human 
heart will rebel against this law; but the Christian’s life does 
not consist in the following of natural feelings and impulses, 
but in renunciation and self-denial. 

The words of Christ recorded in the 38th verse of Matthew 
must have been enigmatical to the Apostles in that day. It 
was customary in that day that criminals going to the place of 
crucifixion should bear the wood on which they were to be 
executed. Thus Christ bore his cross up to Calvary. Now since . 
that event, the bearing of a cross is a synonym for the endurance 
of suffering. ThusChrist used the expression. In vision he saw 
himself under the weight of the cross going to Calvary; and he 
makes that painful journey the exemplar of the Christian's life. 

It is to be noted that Christ does not speak of merely 
carrying a cross, but of taking a cross. By this he teaches that 
the Christian must accept his cross cheerfully and patiently. 
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All men bear crosses: “Man that is born of woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble." But all men do not profit by their 
crosses. The effect of crosses upon some is to move them to 
blaspheme, to despair, to lose faith in God, and even to suicide. 
Evidently this is notto imitate Christ in the carrying of the cross. 
То fulfill the present declaration of Christ, in the first place, a 
man must recognize that, as Christianity was founded by the 
carryiug of a cross and death thereon, so those who profess to 
follow the Crucified must imitate his life. There is a peculiar 
significance in the phrase, “апа follow after me." It denotes 
that our Leader goes ahead of us bearing his cross, and we are 
not asked to do anything in the way of suffering that he has 
not done first. All Christians are not called to bear crosses of 
equal weight. The allotment of suffering is unequal; but all 
are called to bear some crosses. In the carrying of these crosses 
there should be not grumbling or complaining, no shirking, no 
gloominess ; but a glad acceptance of the will of God, and a joy 
to be allowed to be thus conformed to the suffering Christ. 

In the next sentence Christ plays on the word yvy) the life. 
There is an elegant force in the seeming paradox which results 
from this word-playing. Man has two lives. He has the 
mortal life which begins with birth, and ends with death; and 
he has the other life which begins after death, and endures 
through eternity. Now it is the Lord’s meaning that the man 
who makes the grand object of living the enjoyment of the 
present life shall lose eternal life; and conversely, he that holds 
his present life in little worth, and who is ready to lay it down 
for the cause of Christ will obtain eternal life thereby. 

Strong-fixed is the love of life in the human heart. As the 
great bard expresses it: 

“——О, our lives sweetness! 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once!" 

The fault lies not in the strong love of life, but in the fact 
that we set our misguided hearts on the few years of this life’s 
fitful fever, and neglect an eternity of true life. But if faith 
could once make the other as real as this sensible warm motion 
that we now possess, then would we readily transfer our deeper 
love from this wretched existence to the fulness of eternal life. 
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There is no incentive to action stronger than the love of Ше; 
and this love of life often stands in the way of a good deed 
which has a dangerous consequence. Wherefore the Lord 
would make his followers fearless in the great cause of right by 
displacing the wrong love of life in the minds of his followers, 
and substituting therefor the love of that great life for which 
our present troubled existence is but an imperfect preparatory 
stage. 

In two ways does eternal life transcend our present existence. 
First, eternal life is perfect happiness, unmixed with any pain 
or trouble; and secondly, eternal life is without end. In the 
present life, even if we should obtain some limited and 
imperfect happiness, it is marred by the thought that in a few 
brief years, at most, we must leave it all. Wherefore he only is 
wise that uses this life only as a means of possessing as much as 
possible of the eternal life with God. 

The next sentence of Christ manifests how great is the 
dignity of an Apostle. The Lord Jesus had his mission from 
his eternal Father; and he commissioned his Apostles to go 
forth and preach and work in his name; and he declares to all 
men that the honor paid to them he considers as paid to 
himself, and to his Father who sent him. Меп were instructed 
thus to see Christ in his representatives. 

In founding the organization of the Church, Christ gave 
some to be Apostles; and some, Prophets; and some, Evangelists; 
and some Pastors, and Teachers. Now Jesus provided these 
with no worldly possessions; but he invested them with a 
sacredness of person, and he proclaimed to the world that any 
benefits done to them would be the same as though done to 
himself. 

There are several opinions as to what Christ means in the 
41st verse. Many writers believe the sense to be that a man 
who extends hospitality, or any other office of kindness toa 
prophet, or in fact, to any righteous follower of Christ, shall 
receive a participation in the merit appointed for the good 
work upon which the prophet or righteous man is engaged ; for the 
reason that the man receiving such a one cooperates in the 
main work in question. We are persuaded however to adopt 
the opinion which maintains that by the words of Christ there 
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is promised to a man who receives apostle, prophet or 
righteous man for the specific reason of his religious character, 
that such а deed, as far as in it lies, raises its author to an 
equality with the prophet and righteous man upon whom it is 
bestowed. There is а certain element of word-playing also in 
this passage, but the substantial truth is that any office of 
charity done to a representative of Christ, in virtue of his 
religious character, blesses its author beyond measure. 

Finally Christ proceeds to a climax, and declares that any 
one who should give а cup of cold water to one of his little ones 
should not lose his reward. 

In eastern lands the heat is intense, and water is often 
scarce; so that to give а cup of cold water to a traveller was 
esteemed a kind act of hospitality. Of course, the giving 
of a cup of water was not attended with any expense or 
trouble; it might be called the least act of hospitality; but 
the occasions would be frequent in which such kindness could 
be bestowed. 

We have next to determine whom the Lord designates by 
* these little ones”. Knabenbauer believes that Christ means 
thereby his Apostles who are called Christ's “little flock” in 
Luke, XII. 32. But it seems to us more reasonable to believe 
that Christ designates by the terms “these little ones," those of 
his disciples who in the estimation of man were reputed as the 
least of mankind. ‘That is to say, а cup of water given to the 
poorest beggar in the name of Christ would not go without its 
reward. То do an office of charity unto a man is always good; 
but that same deed acquires an additional goodness and merit if 
performed to one for the love of Christ, of whom the man is a 
disciple. In such case great is the reward of the least office 
done to the least disciple. 

Mark and Luke record that the Apostles went forth 
animated by the spirit of Jesus’ words, and equipped with divine 
power; and they preached, and cast out devils, and healed the 
sick. 

Mark records that the Apostles “anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them”. Maldonatus, and Mariana 
assert that this anointing with oil was the administration of 


Extreme Unction. 
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But the common opinion rightly maintains that there is in 
this action of the Apostles only an adumbration of the 
Sacrament. Indeed the Council of Trent plainly implies as 
much; for it says that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is 
adumbrated (insinuatum) in the Gospel of Mark, and 
promulgated by James the Apostle.—Conc, Trid. Sess. XIV. 
Cap. I. Wherefore we believe that as the Lord made use of 
spittle and clay in some of his cures, so the Apostles made use 
of the anointing of oil to work these cures which were wrought 
not by the natural efficacy of the oil, but by the power of God. 
We believe, at the same time, that this anointing was a 
foreshadowing of the great Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
which later St. James delivered to the Church. 

It is plain to see that this unction was not the Sacrament ; 
for the Apostles were not priests; the faithful were not yet 
baptized ; and the effect of this anointing was the sure cure of 
bodily ills; and we know that no Sacrament primarily is 
intended for the benefit of the body. 
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I4. And king Herod heard 
thereof; for his name had be- 
come known, and he said: 
John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do these 
powers work in him. 


IS. But others said: It is 
Eliah. And others said: It 
is a prophet, even as one of the 
prophets. 
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т. At that season Herod 
the tetrarch heard the report 
concerning Jesus, 


2. And said unto his ser- 
vants: This is John the Bap- 
tist; he is risen from the dead ; 
and therefore do these powers 
work in him. 

3. For Herod had laid hold 
on John, and bound him, and 
put him in prison for the sake 
of Herodias, his brother Phi- 
lip’s wife. 


4. For John said unto him: 
It is not lawful for thee to 
have her. 


5. And when he would 
have put him to death, he 
feared the multitude, because 
they counted him as a prophet. 


6. But when Herod's birth- 
day came, the daughter of 
Herodias danced in the midst, 
and pleased Herod. 
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16. But Herod, when he 
heard thereof, said: John, 
whom I beheaded, he is 
risen. 


17. For Herod himself had 
sent forth and laid hold upon 
John, and bound him in prison 
for the sake of Herodias, his 
brother Philip's wife: for he 
had married her. 


18. For John said unto 
Herod: It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brothers 
wife. 

I9. And Herodias set her- 
self against him, and desired 
to kill him ; and she could not. 


20. For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was а right- 
eous man and a holy, and kept 
him safe. And when he heard 
him, he was much perplexed; 
and he heard him gladly. 


21. And whena convenient 
day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, and the high captains, 
and the chief men of Galilee; 


22. And when the daughter 
of Herodias herself came in 
and danced, she pleased Herod 
and them that sat at meat with 
him; and the king said unto 
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7. Whereupon he promised 
with an oath to give her what- 
soever she should ask. 


8. And she, being put for- 
ward by her mother, saith: 
Give me here in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist. 


9. And the king was 
grieved; but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them who 
sat at meat with him, he com- 
manded it to be given; 


to. And he sent, and be- 
headed John in the prison. 


II. And his head was 
brought in a charger, and given 
to the damsel; and she brought 
it to her mother. 


12. And his disciples came, 
and took up the corpse and 
buried him; and they went 
and told Jesus. 
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the damsel: Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will 
give it thee. 


23. And he sware unto her: 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom. 


24. And she went out, and 
said unto her mother: What 
shall I, ask? And she said: 
The head of John the Baptist. 


25. And she came jas 
straightway with haste unto 
the king, and asked, saying: 
I will that thou forthwith give 
me in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 


26. And the king was ex- 
ceeding sorry ; but for the sake 
of his oaths, and of them that 
sat at meat, he would not re- 
ject her. 


27. And straightway the 
king sent forth a soldier of his 
guard, and commanded to bring 
his head: and he went and be- 
headed him in the prison, 


28. And brought his head 
in a charger, and gave it to the 
damsel; and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. 


29. And when his disciples 
heard thereof, they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it 


in a tomb. 
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7. Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done: 
and he was much perplexed, 
because that it was said by 


some, that John was risen from 
the dead; 


8. And by some, that Eliah 
had appeared; and by others, 
that one of the old prophets 
was risen again. 


9. And Herod said: John 
I beheaded: but who is this, 
about whom І hear such 
things? And he sought to see 
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him. 


In the 3rd verse of Matthew the term Ф:Айттоу is omitted 
by D, and by the Vulgate, but all the other authorities are 
unanimous for its presence. In verse 9, B and D have Aurnéess, 
and this is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The 
other codices have éAv7r7@n dia бе rovs, erà. In verse 12 the 
reading птфра is found in М, В, C, D, and L; and this is 
endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The other 
authorities have eópa. In the same verse М", В, Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort support the reading айтди: other authorities 
favor афто. 

In the 14th verse of Mark, B and D have &xeyov: the other 
authorities have @Aeyev. In the 16th verse 7yépón without any 
addition stands in М, В, І, A, 33, 102; and this reading is 
followed by the Coptic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and recently by 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. The reading 
дубрбт ёк уєкрфу is found in А, D, II, et al., and this reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Peshito Syriac, Philoxenian 
Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In verse 20 we find 
йпдрє, which is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
"Епос is found іп A, C, D, A, П, and in the versions. 
In verse 22 the reading Ovyarpós abro) occurs in М, B, D, L, A 
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and 238: this reading is endorsed by Westcott and Hort. But 
it is certain that for афтоб we should read айтіз, for this 
daughter was not begotten of Herodias by Antipas, but by her 
husband Philip. In verse 24 airjowpa: is found in М, А, В, C, 
D, С, L and A: other authorities have аітјсораи. 

In the 8th verse of Luke mpopýrtys тє 15 found in М, B, C, 
І, X, Z, et al., other authorities have mpopýrys eis. 

The fame of Jesus at this time had spread through Galilee ; 
for within that province he had wrought many miracles. 
Reports of his wonderful works are brought to Herod Antipas 
the 'Tetrarch, and that ruler is straightway troubled in 
mind on account of his blood-guiltiness in having slain 
John the Baptist Mark is inaccurate in calling this man 
a king. His father had been a king; but the Romans took 
away from his successors the title, and made them tetrarchs. 
Mark uses the term king in a general sense to denote a 
ruler. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the three synoptists 
in their accounts of Herod’s reflections concerning the fame of 
Jesus. According to Luke some of Herod’s counsellors declare 
that the great worker of miracles in Galilee is John the 
Baptist risen from the dead; others, that he is Eliah; others 
that he is one of the old prophets; while Herod himself is 
perplexed in mind, and can not determine who he is. But, 
according to Matthew and Mark, Herod himself positively 
states that John the Baptist is risen from the dead. 

There is no disagreement here; bnt the synoptists relate 
different stages of the thoughts of Herod’s mind. It seems 
that the affair must have progressed in this manner. Herod and 
his courtiers hear of the great Prophet of Galilee, and 
immediately Herod is filled with terror from his consciousness 
of guilt. The expression of his perplexity and doubt is 
recorded by Luke. Herod takes counsel with his advisers; and 
their various opinions are recorded by Mark and Luke. But 
Herod is filled with a great fear, and gives expression to his fear 
in declaring that John the Baptist has arisen. His statement is 
not a clear certain declaration of a known truth; but an 
expression of what he greatly fears. He therefore endeavors, as 
Luke says, to see Jesus, to be certified whether or not he 
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be John the Baptist; but Jesus knowing the unworthiness of 
his motives, withdrew from him, and went out into a desert 
place. 

It may seem at first thought surprising that it is only at this 
point in the life of Jesus that Herod heard of his fame. But 
we must know that this Herod was a sensual man, who cared 
little for anything that did not affect his personal pleasure. He 
most probably had heard something of a Prophet who was 
operating in Galilee, but he had cared nothing for the report. 
The most of Jesus’ miracles had been among the common 
people, and Herod took small interest in the people. The 
reason why he takes heed of the fame of Jesus now is the fact 
that he is haunted by the remembrance of his most foul murder 
of a man of whose sanctity he was well aware. 

In Vol. L, pp. 426—429, we narrated the incestuous union 
of Herod Antipas and Herodias. 

In the ninth verse of the present text of Matthew Herod 
is called king. As weexplained above regarding the text 
of Mark, this is a loose general appellation of a ruler in 
general. 

After the Baptist’s fearless denunciation, Herod threw John 
into prison. Moved by Herodias, Herod would have slain John 
outright, but he feared the people. It was only the instigation 
of Herodias that set Herod against John. Herod himself, as 
Mark assures us, heard John gladly, even after his imprisonment. 
Hearing him, he was convinced that John was a righteous man; 
and hearing John, Herod was much perplexed over his own life 
. of crime and shame. 

Moreover, Herod feared that the people would rise up in 
sedition, if he slew John, and that he might be accused at 
Rome. It is probable that this latter consideration was far 
more potent with Herod than the voice of conscience. 

But Herodias watched her chance to take off the man who 
had dared to denounce her adulterous union. ` 

On a certain birth-day festivity, while Herod was 
banqueting with his lords, military tribunes, and chief men, 
Salome the daughter of Herodias came into the banquet hall, 
and danced before the guests. This act was an evidence that 
the girl wished to honor greatly the day, and it pleased Herod. 
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It moved his lust, now inflamed by wine; for the dance on such 
occasions was of the most lascivious kind. It appealed to his 
vanity ; for the dancing girl had excited the admiration of his 
guests. Moved by these low carnal motives, and inflamed by 
wine and lust, he bids the damsel ask anything, even though it 
be the half of his kingdom. 

This was a sort of idiom among oriental people to express 
a willingness to grant any request. Ahasuerus used the saine 
expression to Esther. 

Herod confirms his promise by an oath. Both the offer 
and the oath were unreasonable and wicked. A king binds 
himself by oath to give any request to a dancing girl. Reason 
had been displaced in the ruler by wine and lust. The dancer 
withdraws, and consults her mother. Behold now the power of 
а woman's hate. This daughter could have obtained at that 
moment any request in the power of Herod to give. It wasa 
propitious moment to advance herself in power and possessions ; 
but that woman prefers to slake her thirst for revenge in the 
blood of John the Baptist than to have the half of a kingdom. 
Truly it is said in Ecclesiasticus XXV. 23: ‘And there is 
no anger above the anger of a woman.” And again: “All 
malice is small in comparison to the malice of a woman."— 
Ibid. 26. | 

St. Mark is careful to note that the daughter came back іп 
haste, after having received the instructions of her mother. 
The daughter only moved in the counsel of her mother. The 
haste signifies that Herodias is afraid that Herod may change 
his mind, or that something may occur to frustrate her 
bloodthirsty design. And so the damsel comes quickly, and 
before all the guests, demands that the head of John the Baptist 
be given her in a dish. 

Such monstrous cruelty has no parallel in history. 
Wicked women have desired the death of those they hated, and 
have compassed their deaths; but what woman ever asked that 
the head of her victim might be brought to her as a viand upon 
a plate? 

And now Herod is sorely distressed in mind. His 
knowledge of John’s holy life, and his fear of the people were 
both strong against the deed. But he had taken an oath to 
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give the damsel whatever she asked; and the eyes of all his 
guests were upon him; and shame prompted him to maintain 
his promise. Of course, no man would be bound to keep such a 
wicked oath; but it was not the fear of God that made his oath 
sacred, but human respect, that otherwise he would be shamed 
before all the guests. What a disgrace to humanity that in 
that whole assembly there was not found a man to stand up, and 
plead with the tetrarch to spare the life of an innocent and holy 
man, who was to be slain to gratify the whim of a dancing 
girl! 

And Herod, though exceedingly sorry, gave commandment 
to one of his guards to go and behead John in his prison, and 
bring his head to the damsel. The deed was done; the head 
was brought and given to the daughter, who gave it to her 
mother. And the disciples came and buried the body of their 
master. History has not even preserved the memory of his 
tomb; and though there are many legends in tradition, nothing 
certain is known thereof. The beheading was done without 
any process of law ; and it was done secretly, to avoid a popular 
uprising against it. Thus ended the glorious life of the 
Precursor of Jesus Christ. Sublime was the office entrusted to 
John, and sublimely did he fulfill it. He spent his life in 
spreading the knowledge of righteousness among men ; he died 
in the defense of right. What a consolation it is to know that 
there is a realm where these false judgments of the world 
are reversed, where virtue triumphs, and receives her 
just reward? On that day, men who judge according to the 
world’s views might have said that the Baptist had failed, and 
that Herodias had triumphed. To-day John is a saint in 
Heaven; his memory is honored among men; throughout the 
whole earth men look up to him, and ask his intercession with 
God: while the memory of Herod and his wicked paramour is 
accursed; and men pronounce their names with horror and 
-execration. Thus it is ever with right and wrong. Wrong 
may prevailfor a time; it often does here on earth; but its 
success is measured by years, and must end. But truth, though 
crushed to earth, shall rise again; she is immortal; she must 
finally prevail ; and her victory shall endure forever. 
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MATT. XIV. 13—21. 


* € 3 A 
13. 'Акойсає бе о 'lgcobs, 
aveyopnoev Єкєївєу év TrOip ELS 
3 ^ 
ёрпшоо rómov кат ідѓар, xai 
> 73 
йкойсаутез oi ду дог, NKONOVEnTAaY 
AUR UNS LX ^ [2 
avT@ тєїїў ATÒ TOV TONEWV. 


I4. Kai é£eX8ow eidev mov 
ÓxXov, Kal éamXayxvíaOn èr aù- 
тоїз, каў Єберапеусєу TOS &рр®ет- 


TOUS AUTO. 


IS. "Оуіає де 


просіїмдам айтф ої 


yevomevns, 

\ 

pabnrat 

Aéyovres : "Ертидя Єстіу 0 тдягоб, 

Kal й бра 107 TaphdOev, @тоћ- 

\ » [r4 > t 

cov Tous ÒXAOVS, іра aTENOOVTES 

eis TAS кораз, ayopdowow éav- 
тоф Вроџата. 


16. "О бе усо? єйтєм aù- 
Га) » / з , 
тоў: Où xpelav éyovow @тє\- 


Geiv, бдтє aùroîs vets фатєїр. 


MATT. XIV. 13—21; Mark VI. 30—44. 


MARK VI. 30—44. 


M t е > H 
30. Kai cuvayovtat ot йтда- 
^ ^ 9 ^ ^ > , 
Toro pos TOv "Їясобу, kai arny- 
^ , 4 
yeiXav адтф тарта бта єтойсад, 


kai бта ёдідаёар. 


31. Kai Хбує avtois: Acbre 
E ^ > M з б, > м 

Upeis адтої каб' (ба eis ёртшоу 
топом, kai йратайсасєбє дХйуви, 
сау yap of épydpevor Kal oí 
im dryovres под Лої, Kat орде фагуєїи 


evxaipour, 
\ › үч з ^ 
32. Kai атілбом èv тф 
X Е » м == , , 
п\ойо ELS Єртпиом тото» кат 


33. Kal єідоу айтойє йта- 


уоутас Kai Єтєурасам тоћ№ої, 
каї тєб ATÒ пасфу TOV подлєфу 
сууєбрашом ёкєї, Kal AAC 
раш : і троў\@о» 
avrovs. 
34. Kai ЄЕємваи cidev wordy 
М \ 3 , 
oxov, Kai éomAaywvícÓn èr 
афто, OTL са» ws TrpoBara џи? 
y ГА \ 
EXovTa Trotéva, kal npEato Òi- 
[4 > \ , 
баскам aUTOUS 7roXAd. 


35. Kat бу Фра толАйс 
yevomevns, тросє\ддитєѕ айта ої 
\ з ^o» e » , 
набттаї avro), ÉXeyov, ёт. ёртшбѕ 
Єсти 0 т0705, Kal dn бра 
полі. 


36. iva 


amen Oovtes eis TOS KUKA@ àypous 


"Атоћусоу adtods, 


M , ^ 
Kal KOLAS, ayopdowo.y éavrois 
ті þayøcw. 

Ы ^ ^ ^ ^ 
avtois: Aóreavroís jets payeîv, 

\ ~ 
каї Aéyouvow айтф: "Атєхбдутєє 


“O бё атокр:бєіѕ єїтєу 


Marr. XIV. 13—21; Мавк VI. 30—44. 


17. Ot бё Xéyovsew айтф: 
Ovx éyouev Ode єї uù mévre àp- 


Tous Kal dvo iyOvas. 


18. 


Ф э ГА 
Ode адтойк. 


“O бе єйтєм, феретЄ uoi 


19. Kai xeXevcas тої òy- 
Rous avaxrOjvar él то? удртоу, 
AaBov тойє тєтє йртоує, Kal 

\ > ГА 
ToU; dvo iylúas, àvagXéwras eis 
TOV  ойрамду,  eUXoymoev, Kal 

, м ^ ^ ^ 
kXdcas ёдюкєу rois uaÜnrais TOUS 
TOÍS 


м є ` ` 
aptous, of бё рабпта 


буо. 


20. Kal ёфаүоу mavres, kai 

XN 
èxyoptaoĝnoav, каї рау то TE- 
риссєдо» тди класратау, додека 


Kopivous тгАлуре. 


écÜ(ovres сау 


21/. Or. бе 


&vÓpes aoe | пєутакісу (ot, 


xøpis vyvvaucóv кай таб». 
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ayopacwpev Snvapiov dvaxociwv 
4 ^ 
aptous, kai бшсаиєм ауто фа- 
yeiv; 

38. По- 


м » е / м 
CO OUS EXETE APTOUS ; UTTAYETE, õe- 


“O бё Neyer avrois : 


T€. Kal yvovtes, Néyovow: 
Ilévre, kai бйо ix8as. 
39. Kai  émérafev | айтоїє 


> т 
азакМм@Өй»а Távras, cuumOcia 


суртосіа, EV TO YAMPA жорто. 


` > / \ 
40. Kai avérecav mpactai 
7rpaciai, катӣ ÉKATÒV kai KaTa 


TEVTHKOVTA, 


41. Kat Xafov tors Tévre 
» ` ^ 7 , ^ , 
&provs Kat ToUs дуо іудйає, àva- 
, ? \ э М. У l 
Вмефаз eis Tov oùpavòv, evrAoyn- 
тєр, Kal KaTéKXaTEY TOUS dpTovs, 
` 307 ^ ^ e 
kal Фбідом Trois palnraîis iva 
птаратідбачи avTois, ka, тоў ёдо 


У Ї 3, , ^ 
ty@vas éuépwev тӣси. 


42. 


eyoptac Onaav. 


Ка) é$ayov mávres, kai 


43. Kat драм класшата бо» 
дека Kopivar пт Атраората, Kat 
> N ^ > 4 
ато TOV ixÜvov. 

44. Kal сау oí dayóvres 
тєтаку Мо 


TOUS | @ртоъ, 


avopes. 


30. And the Apostles gather 
themselves together unto Jesus ; 
and they told him all things, 
whatsoever they had done, and 
whatsoever they had taught. 


атала рея sah. 310 
them: Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and 
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13. Now when Jesus heard 
it, he withdrew from thence in 
a boat, to a desert place apart: 
and when the multitudes heard 
thereof, they followed him on 
foot from the cities. 


14. And he came forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, and 
healed their sick. 


I5. And when even was 
come, the disciples came to 
him, saying:  'The place is 
desert, and the time is already 
past; send the multitudes 
away, that they may go into 
the villages, and buy them- 
selves food. 


16. But Jesus said unto 
them: "They have no need to 
go away; give ye them to eat. 


17. And theysay unto him: 
We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 


I8. And he said: 
them hither to me. 


Bring 


Marr. XIV. 13—21; Mark VI. 30—44. 


rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 


32. And they went away 
in the boat to a desert place 
apart. 


33. And the people saw 
them going, and many knew 
and they ran there together 
on foot from all the cities, 
and outwent them. 


34. And he came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he be- 
gan to teach them many things. 


35. And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples 
came unto him, and said: The 
place is desert, and the day is 
far spent: 


36. Send them away, that 
they may go into the country 
and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to 
eat. 


37. But he answered and 
said unto them: Give ye them 
to eat. And they say unto 
him: Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth ої 
bread, and give them to eat? 


And he saith unto 
How many loaves have 


38. 
them: 


LUKE ІХ. 10—17; |онм VI. 1—13. 


I9. And he commanded the 
multitudes to sit down on the 
grass; and he took the five 
loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake and gave 
the loaves to the disciples, and 
the disciples gave to the multi- 
tudes. 


20. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, twelve 
baskets full. 


21. And they that did eat 
were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children. 


LUKE IX. 10—17. 


IO. Kal йтострбаюмтє oi 
> , y > A e 
йтостомої дируђсауто avTQ бса 
> 72 X ^ 3 
éroincav, ка) параћаВ®у av- 
У 
Tos, UmTexapynoey кат ібіам eis 
mow Kadovpevnv BnOcaida. 
> 
II. Оё бе було: yvóvres, туко- 
 Хойблсам айто, каї атодєёашєроѕ 
айтоїс, ЄМаЛєї айтоїз тєрї т 
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ye? go and see. And when 
they knew, they say: Five, 


and two fishes. 


39. And he commanded 
them that all should sit down 
by companies upon the green 
grass. 


40. And they sat down іп 
ranks, by hundreds, and by 
fifties. 


41. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake the loaves; 
and he gave to the disciples to 
set before them; and the two 
fishes divided he among them 
all. 


42. And they did all eat, 
and were filled. 


423- Andi they. took: шир 
broken pieces, twelve basket- 
fuls, and also of the fishes. 


44. And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men. 


JOHN VI. 1—13. 


I. Mera тадта йтіМбєм б 
Чпсоїс mépav ths Ваћасотѕ THs 
Taniratas 75s Т.Вєр:адо. 


2. "Нколойбе, бе avTQ ÜxXos 

^ ^ 

подіє, бті €Ücópovv Ta стиєѓа à 
érrote ёті THY àaÜevoUvrov. 
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^ ^ ` \ 
Baowrelas tov Өєо0, xav TOUS 


a 
ypeíav éyovras дєратєѓаѕ, ‘то. 


м 
12. ‘Н бё тиєра трёато 
2 / бе e б , 
KAívew, TpoceXÜóvres бё oi Óc- 
* ^ / 
дєка, cimov avrQ: `Ато\усоу 
Tov було», iva ropevOÉvres eis 
M > \ 
Tüs KUKAM карає Kal aypous, 
` > 
катаМмійсасчу, Kai eÜpeciv ÈTLOL- 
У e т >? , Z / 
Tio uov, OTL ðe v epHuwm тота 


> / 
Єт uev, 


I3.  Efwev бё mpós афтойє: 
Aóre avtois daryéiv tueis: of бе 
єїтай:  Ойк eioiv ђиїу пАєїом i) 
» / \ > СА я з 
арто: 7révre каї (xÜves до, є! 
Mente TropevÜévres ueis ауорасо- 
pev els памта тб» Маду тодтоу 


Врфџата. 


14. “Hoav yap cei dvopes 

/- > \ У 
пеутакісуймог Eimev ё трб$ 
Катаклєй- 
у \ "4 e \ 

VATE QUTOUS KALTIAaS WOEL 


пеуті)коута. 


\ X > т 
TOUS |aÜmràs афтої: 


PARS 
ava 


Le, 


ГА е 
катекМмрам ATAVTAS, 


NS | F СА \ 
Kai Єтойутам ойто, kai 
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3. “AviprOev бе eis то 0роѕ 
, ^ \ 3 ^ , , \ 
Inoots, xai Єкєї ёкаблто perà 
rv рабутфи avToU. 


4. "Ну бе ёууф Tò masya, ї) 
є У ^ , ГА 
борті тфи "Їоудакши, 


5. 'Emdpas оду то) opla- 
шої 0 “Inaots, kai ÓOcacdgevos 
бті Todds ÜxXos épxerat тпгроз 
айтду, бує mpos ФіМттоу: 
Побе» ayopdcwpev aptous, iva 


paywow ойтог; 


6. "Тобто dé ÉXeyev пєрабши 

з RON M м y зр 
айтди: aUTOS yap noe ті ÉueXXev 
T'OLELV. 


7. '"Amekpíón айто PT- 
mos: Дгакосіюу Ónvapíov артої 
ойк GpkoUciv афтоїз, iva ёкастоѕ 
Spayd Xa. 

ёк тфу» 
La8nTÀv avro), ' Avópéas б aded- 
фіз X(uevos Петром. 


ГА у ^ т 
8. Aéye аўто eis 


9. "Есті maiðapiov Фдє, ds 
ёує‚ Tévre aptous крібіувує каї 
д0о дфаріа, AANA тадта ті ёсті 
ELS TOTOUTOUS ; 


^ 


то. Eimev б lycos: Ioi- 


сатє Tos àvÜpevrovs йматесєїи : 
+ be , \ , p. , 
ти бе YOPTOS TONUS EV TQ тота: 


» , 5 е у ^ 3 
avémecav оди oi avdpes Tov йрї#- 


Mov ÓS TevraK(G X (Mot. 
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I6. AaBov 8ёё тоў 


М X ^ P ? ГА » 
aptous kai ToUs био іуббає, àva- 


TréVTE 


ГА , \ , \ , , 
Влас eis Tov obpavóv, єдАогут- 
3 \ 
тє QUTOUS, Kal kaTékXacev, kai 
эх л ^ ^ ^ 
edidou Trois шабітаїс парабєїмаї 
PA 
TQ було. 


17. 


, 
TdcÜncav тпарутє, kai їурвту то 


Kai Єфауом, каў éyop- 


A > ^ 
тєриссєдсау афто кЛасратаи, 


кдфіигог дабека. 


IO. Апа the Apostles, when 
they were returned, declared 
unto him what things they had 
done. And he took them, and 
withdrew apart to a city called 
Bethsaida. 


II. But the multitudes per- 
ceiving it followed him: and 
he welcomed them, and spake 
to them of the kingdom of 
God, and them that had need 
of healing he healed. 


12. And the day began to 
wear away; and the twelve 
caine, and said unto him: Send 
the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages and 
country round about, and lodge, 
and get victuals: for we are 
here in a desert place. 
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м > 

II. “EndaBev ody rods dprous 
3 ^ \ У 

о 'Inoots, каї єфуарістісає Šid- 

Swxev тоїз àvareruévois, дройшя 


x , ^ ? 
KaL ёк TOV оЧаріши dcov 10eXov. 


е * 
I2. Qs бё évemMjoO0gcav, 
, ^ ^ ^ 
Хєуєг то шабптаїз афтод: Xuv- 
, ` СА 
ауауєтє та пєріссєйсамта KAAT- 


СА 7 H / 
шата, iva pn TL ато Матои. 


, 5 
I3. Luvyyayov оду, kal éwé- 
3 Pd , 
шаса» dadexa кофіроиѕ kXacgd- 
TOV ёк TÓÀv mévre йрт TAY 
ГА ^ ^ 
kpiÜívow, à ётєріссєисау тої5 


BeBpox«douv. 


I. After these things Jesus 
went away to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee, which is 
the sea of Tiberias. 


2. And a great multitude 
followed him, because they be- 
held the signs which he did on 
them that were sick. 


3. And Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and there he sat 
with his disciples. 


4. Now the passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand. 


5. Jesus therefore lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto 
him, saith unto Philip: Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat? 
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But he said unto them: 
Give ye them to eat. And 
they said: We have no more 
than five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy 
food for all this people. 


Yd. 


14. For they were about 
five thousand men. And he 
said unto his disciples: Make 
them sit down in companies, 
about fifty each. 


15. And they did so, and 
made them all sit down. 


16. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed them, and brake; and 
gave to the disciples to set be- 
fore the multitude. 


17. Andthey did eat, and 
were all filled: and there was 
taken up that which remained 
over to them of broken pieces, 
twelve baskets. 


ІлкЕ IX. 10—17; JoHN VL 1—r5. 


6. And this he said to 
prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 


7. Philip answered him: 
Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, 
that every one may take a 
little. 


8. One of his disciples, 
Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, 
saith unto him: 


9. There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and 
two fishes: but what are these 
among so many? 


IO. Jesus said: Make the 
people sit down. Now there 
was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in 
number about five thousand. 


II. Jesus therefore took the 
loaves; and having given 
thanks, he distributed to them 
that were set down; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as 
they would. 


12. And when they were 
filled, he saith unto his dis- 
ciples: Gather up the broken 
pieces which remain over, that 
nothing be lost. 
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I3. So they gathered them 
up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the 
fve barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 
had eaten. 


In verse 13 of the text of Matthew М, L, Z, etal., have 
zeboí which reading is followed by the Vulgate. Other 
authorities have тє]. In verse 15, М, C, Z, Origen, 
Tischendorf and the Coptic version insert оби after àvdAvcor. 

In the 33rd verse ої the text of Mark aros is placed as 
the object of ézéyvecav іп М, A, E, L, М, U, A, Il, et al. This 
reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
versions, and by Tischendorf. Е, F, G, H, S, V, Г, et al., have 
avrov. B and C, and the Vulgate omit the object. At the end 
ої the same verse the clause xai суийАбом 7pós avrov is found in 
A, Г, П, and several other codices. In verse 39, avaxdivar is 
EBesreading of A, B, D, L,: T, А H, and Origen and 
Tischéndorf. WN, В", С, and Westcott and Hort have 
аракмібдтаг. In the 43rd verse A, D, Г, П and many other 
uncial codices have xoóívev vX5pes. М, В, І, and A, have 
Kopivey T Xnpopara. 

In the roth verse of Luke the Vulgate has followed the 
reading тотоу, though all the best authorities support поћи. 
In the second member of the 14th verse, N, B, C, D, L, R, Z, 
Origen, Westcott and Hort, and the Sahidic version have 
cce. ava, 

It is quite probable that the preaching and miracle-working 
of the twelve Apostles on their first mission aroused Herod to the 
importance of the great religious movement in Galilee, and 
he therefore determined to see the great Prophet. Jesus 
knowing Herod's designs, as soon as the disciples returned, he 
invited them to go over the sea to Galilee into a desert place to 
rest. The Apostles had labored much and so many had claimed 
their attention that they had not the time to take food 

St. Luke tells us that the place whither Jesus and the 
Apostles withdrew was Bethsaida. It is evident that this can 
not be the Bethsaida near Capharnaum, since John positively 
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asserts that Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake. Moreover 
Mark, relates that, after the event here recorded, they crossed the 
lake back to Bethsaida. 

Weiss has declared that the designation of the place is an 
error in Luke. 

The identification of the site of Bethsaida is one of the 
most difficult questions of palestinography. It is designated by 
John as the native village of Peter, Andrew and Philip, and as 
these were Galileans, at least one Bethsaida must have been in 
Galilee. 

Josephus tells us that Philip the tetrarch advanced the 
village Bethsaida at the Lake of Gennesaret, to the dignity of a 
city, and called it Julias from the name of the Emperor’s wife.— 
Autq. XVIIL IL. ri. In the Wars of thé Jews, HI A 
Josephus declares that Julias was on the river Jordan near its 
mouth ; and ibidem II. IX. 1, he states that Julias was in lower 
Gaulanitis. Hence we understand that Bethsaida-Julias was a 
city situated on the oriental side of the Jordan, where it 
empties into Lake Gennesaret, in the territory of Gaulanitis. 
Lightfoot, Seetzen, Kiepert, Socin, and Schumacher believe 
that there is but one Bethsaida. Their greatest argument is 
that, if there were two, the Evangelists would have added some 
distinctive appellation to distinguish them in speaking of them. 
But this argument is weak; for John, XII. 2r, does explicitly 
mention the Bethsaida of Galilee, and certainly Galilee never 
extended beyond the Jordan into Gaulanitis. Besides, it is not 
certain that Bethsaida-Julias is ever mentioned in the Gospels; 
and hence the necessity of distinguishing the two would not 
exist. 

Hence we believe with Munk, Robinson, Stanley, Tristam, 
Victor Guerin, Reland, Ouaresimus and Riehm that Julias was 
on the oriental bank of the mouth of the Jordan; that it was 
distinct from the Bethsaida of Galilee, which was on the west 
shore on the Lake of Gennesaret, near to Capharnaum. 

It seems to us also that an incontestable proof for the 
existence of Bethsaida on the western bank of the Lake of 
Gennesaret can be drawn from the four Gospels. Certain it is 
that the Lord was in the country round about Capharnaum, 
when the Apostles returned from their first mission ; certain it 
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is according to St. John that they crossed the lake to arrive at a 
place of retirement; certain it is, according to Mark, Luke, and 
John, that, after this first multiplication of the loaves, Jesus and 
the twelve crossed the lake, and came, according to Mark, to 
Bethsaida ; according to Matthew, to Gennesaret ; according to 
John, to Capharnaum. ‘The only reasonable explanation of this 
is that the land of Gennesaret was the general name of the land 
bordering on the lake on the west coast, and that Capharnaum 
and Bethsaida were close together in that same land. 

E In fact, we are somewhat inclined to believe that Josephus 
is in error in designating the ancient name of Julias as 
Bethsaida. We know that he is a very careless and inaccurate 
historian in many other matters. He wrote his history in 
Rome at a time when geography was not much known, and he 
abounds in errors, even in matters where one would have 
expected that a Jew would be accurate. 

Seetzen, Smith, Robinson and others have identified Julias 
on the eastern side of the lake with Et-Thell, a large village 
about a mile and a half north of Gennesaret, and about three 
quarters of a mile east of the upper Jordan. 

But we believe with Guerin that Julias must be sought 
nearer the lake. Josephus declares that Julias was on the lake 
itself. Hence we believe that the modern El-Aradj is a much 
more probable site. 

But whatever may be said of Julias, we firmly believe that 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels was on the west side of the Lake 
of Gennesaret close to Capharnaum. 

Since, therefore, we consider the existence of Bethsaida on 
the west bank of the Lake of Gennesaret as a proven fact, if 
one accepts the statement that Julias was called Bethsaida, the. 
statement of Luke, IX. то, is explained. Such is the 
explanation of Knabenbauer and others. But this opinion has 
many difficulties. In the first place, we know that Julias was 
raised to the dignity of a city by Philip the tetrarch, and 
therefore it must have been of considerable importance. How 
therefore could Jesus set out to go to such a city to seek a 
desert place. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the 
Evangelists that Jesus actually came into а desert place, 
wherein it was impossible for the people to obtain bread. This 
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could not have been in a city, or in the vicinity of a city. 
Again, the Apostles ask Jesus to send away the multitudes, that 
they may go 27/0 the villages to buy bread. Now if they were 
near Julias, such an expression would hardly be justified. 

Wherefore, we have only one explanation to offer of the 
difficulty of Luke, that it is an accidental error that in nowise 
affects the inspiration of the account; and we are not prepared to 
say whether such accidental error were in the original of Luke, 
or came into the text by the negligence of those through whose 
hands the books of Holy Scripture have passed. 

We are informed by Matthew, and especially by Mark, that, 
when the people heard that Jesus and his disciples were about 
to withdraw to a desert place, a great multitude from the various 
cities set out for the place whither they knew Jesus to be going. 
The multitude went on foot, and arrived at the place before the 
arrival of the Lord and his Apostles. Hence we must 
` contemplate such a voyage across the Lake that the land 
journey between the two termini would not be largely in excess 
of the voyage by sea. Now the northern shore of the Lake of 
Tiberias is of such contour that they who go by the land from 
the neighborhood of Capharnaum around the northern shore of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, to the hilly country lying at its 
north-eastern angle. would have but little more distance to go 
than they who go by water. Those who journey of foot would 
have to cross the upper Jordan; but we know that it is fordable 
in many points. Wherefore we believe that Jesus and the 
twelve directed their course in direction east by north-east across 
the Lake of Gennesaret to the hilly country on its north-eastern 
shore. The people saw their departure, and set out in a vast 
multitude on foot for the other side of the lake. As the vast 
throngs moved onward in great haste, they received large 
accessions from all the villages bordering on the northern shore 
of the lake, until the number of the multitude was about five 
thousand beside women and children., 

The expression of Mark, *they ran there together on foot 
from all the cities, and outwent them”, indicates that the 
crowds journeyed with great haste. The reason of the haste is 
obvious. Тһе report had circulated among the people, that the | 
Christ was about to withdraw from the people into a desert place, 
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and they feared that, if Jesus and his Apostles first reached land, 
they would hide themselves in some part of the desert. The 
multitudes therefore made haste, and succeeded in reaching the 
other side, before those in the boat came to land. 

There is a seeming contradiction between John and the 
synoptists. John asserts that Jesus and the Apostles, after 
coming to land, went up into a mountain, and there sat. Now 
Mark declares that the multitudes were before Jesus on the 
other side; and as the multitude thus placed could see those in 
the boat at some distance on the water, it is not clear how 
Jesus could escape the multitude to go up into a mountain. 

Matthew and Mark speak nothing of this going up into a 
mountain, but simply state that Jesus “went forth”, and 
received the multitudes. Tostatus, Maldonatus, and Barradius, 
explain this “going forth” to be the landing from the boat. 
Patrizi also endorses this opinion in his treatment of the text of 
Mark. Dionysius the Carthusian, Cajetan, Jansenius, Arnoldi, 
Schantz and Fillion refer it to Jesus’ going forth out of the 
desert place whence he had retired. They believe that their 
Opinion receives strength from the 13th verse of Matthew, 
wherein the Evangelist relates that Jesus “withdrew into a 
desert place apart.” 

Our own views will be best expressed by the following 
explanation. After a period of preaching and working so 
active that time was not afforded for the taking of food, Jesus 
invited his Apostles to come into a secluded place for some 
rest and time for reflection. The apostolic body therefore 
set out across the lake for that purpose, and the 13th verse 
of Matthew simply expresses this design, and the setting out 
to accomplish it. It is good, even in the midst of apostolic 
work, to withdraw from the active work, and give some time to 
recollection. 

The perfect life is balanced by active work and quiet 
recollection. In our days, too many persuade themselves that 
they absolve their consciences by attention to official duties, 
and they altogether neglect the development of the interior 
spiritual life in their souls. The consequence is that they 
become dry and unspiritual and hold little communion with 
their divine Master. In the hearts of such men there reigns a 
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sort of lonely desolation; they give all their time to routine 
work, and are seldom found alone before the Blessed Sacrament 
communing with their Master. 

The action of Jesus, therefore on this occasion was an 
example for all of us. But the people, in their zeal to hear Jesus, 
frustrate his plans, and invade his quiet. As he nears the land, 
he sees a vast multitude awaiting him; and going forth out of 
the ship, he ascends with his Apostles a slight elevation of land, 
and sits down with his twelve. The multitude immediately 
surround him: “Апа raising his eyes he saw the great multitude 
coming to him from all sides.” 

The time is designated by St. John: “ Тһе passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand." ‘This designation of time may 

have been given to explain why so many people were assembled ; 
they may have been assembling to go down to the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

With this pasch the last year of Jesus’ life on earth opens; 
it will close with that great passover, when Jesus will be offered 
on the cross. The events of this last year occupy more than 
half of the Gospels. Much of the preceding events had been 
preparatory; but in this last year Jesus finished his work. 

Though the people were importunate and unreasonable in 
thus intruding at a time when Jesus and his band were seeking 
a needed rest, yet we see that the Master receives the people 
with benignity. He teaches them, and heals their sick. 

There is here also a lesson for the servants of the great 
Master. Many times the people will invade the priest's quiet, 
and trouble him with unreasonable and importunate demands. 
Many times, when one is fatigued and hungry, the people will 
make demands on his time. If the servant wishes to imitate 
the Master, he must put down his own feelings, stifle the 
irritability that comes on so readily at such a time; and he 
must with benignity and patience counsel the people, instruct 
them, and aid them in every way in his power. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus taught the people many 
things; both Matthew and Luke speak of many cures of the 
sick. While Jesus preaches and heals many, the day passes, 
and evening is now drawing on, when the Apostles draw near 
to Jesus, and advise him that the day is declining, and that 
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they are in a desert place, where the multitudes can not procure 
food. ‘They conjecture that the Master had been so occupied 
with teaching and healing that he had not adverted to the 
lateness of the hour and the need of food. They ask therefore 
that Jesus dismiss the people, that they may go into the nearest 
villages, and buy food. 

It seems quite probable that Philip first came up to Jesus, 
and on the part of the Apostles, made known the condition of 
things. Jesus makes trial of his faith: ‘Whence are we to 
buy bread, that these may eat?" 

It is not necessary to tell Christians of our day that Christ 
“himself knew what he would do.” But John wrote in an age 
when the character of Christ was new to the world; and the 
Evangelist inserts this line, lest men might think from the 
question addressed to Philip that Jesus was puzzled by the issue. 

It is evident that the Apostles had been discussing the 
affair of bread for the multitude, and had made estimates on the 
quantity of bread needed. Philip promptly answers that two 
hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for the multitudes, 
that every man might have a little. Had Philip been endowed 
with the faith that he afterwards had, after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, he would have responded: ‘With thee, О Lord, 
is all power; thine is the universe and the fulness thereof. 
Why question we of bread? If it be thy will that these shall 
eat, speak the word, and they shall be filled.” 

Philip’s interview left the issue undecided, and now the 
other^members of the apostolic body come up, and ask Jesus to 
dismiss the multitudes. Jesus answers: “Тһе people have no 
need to go away; give ye them to eat.” 

Here again he tests their faith. The time came 
afterwards that every man of that body would have straightway 
responded: ‘Lord, if thou willest, we will command the 
people to sit down, and we will give them food; for thy power 
can do all things.” 

We may well note here the difference between the conduct 
of the Apostles in this event and the Blessed Virgin’s conduct 
on a similar occasion at Cana. She did not raise the question 
of the difficulty of the thing; but with a calm sweet trust 
revealed the need; and then, even when men who, know not the 
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hidden ways of faith might have thought that she was repulsed, 
she bade all prepare for the miracle. But the Apostles were 
not equal to Mary in faith and love. After the created 
humanity of Jesus Christ, Mary his Mother stands alone 
among angels and men, the most perfect of all God's creatures. 

The Apostles make answer to Jesus: “We can not feed 
these multitudes here, unless we go into the villages and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread." They said this, not in the 
sense that they proposed a possible way out of the difficulty: 
they well knew that the specified sum of money was not possessed 
by them collectively. But their meaning is to represent to the 
Lord how impossible the thing is. The piece of money here 
called a penny was a coin in value equivalent to the price of a 
day's labor ; and the Apostles, who had just been commanded to 
possess no gold or silver or bronze in their wallets could not 
have been possessed of such a sum. 

There is therefore a tinge of irony in the answer of the 
Apostles. ‘They are surprised that Jesus has asked them to doa 
naturally impossible thing. No thought seems to have entered 
their minds to appeal to the power of the Master to supply the 
need of food. 

Jesus asks them: ‘How many loaves have ye? фо and see." 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the Apostles canvassed the 
entire multitude, seeking if any had bread. Familiarity with 
the customs of the East, and a preceding observation had 
taught them that the people were unprovided with food. 

The question of Jesus was not directed to ascertain what 
provisions the Apostles had in actual possession, but what they 
were able to procure by ordinary means. Andrew now makes: 
known to Jesus that a lad is present having five barley loaves 
and two roasted fishes. 

Jansenius believes that Andrew there spoke of the food 
which the Apostles had brought with them; and he believes 
that the term табаро> is applied to one of the Apostles. 

This seems to us highly improbable. First, if these loaves 
and fishes were food which the Apostles had provided for 
themselves, they would not be spoken of as belonging to a 
certain one; and secondly, it is incongruous that Andrew 
should speak of one of his fellow Apostles as a “lad.” 
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Wherefore we believe that Andrew had observed a certain 
boy carrying these articles, and that he had interviewed the 
boy, and engaged to buy the bread and the fishes. 

We can not determine for what definite purpose the boy 
brought the bread and fishes thither. He may have followed 
the throngs in the hope of selling them; he may have destined 
them for his own food during his journey down to Jerusalem. 

Jesus speaks of this bread and the fishes as already in the 
possession of the Apostles; for he knew that their resources 
were sufficient to procure that quantity of food, or perhaps he 
knew that the food was freely offered to the Apostles. In fact, 
it may have been that some one had sent by this boy the 
offering of this bread and fishes to the Lord and his Apostles. 
It was not a delicate species of food. The coarse barley loaf 
was the food of the poor; but Jesus Christ was poor, and led 
the life of the poor, in the midst of the poor people. 

The vast multitude was assembled in a large plain wherein 
was much grass, affording a pleasant place of sitting. Jesus 
orders his Apostles to make the people sit down on the grass 
in groups ranging from fifty to one hundred in every group. 
The people know not the reason for this; but it is the command 
of Jesus, and they obey. Not all of them have divine faith, but 
they are all filled with awe of Jesus, having seen his wonderful 
works. 

The reason that the people are arranged in groups is that 
they may be the more easily served with food. It was not a 
mere mouthful that they were to receive, which they might eat 
standing, but a full meal. 

Mark states that the groups were of hundreds and of fifties 
respectively; while Luke records that the Lord’s commandment 
had been to arrange the people “іп companies, about fifty 
each.” ‘There is no contradiction here. Тһе Lord's words did 
not impose a command to number heads, and place exactly fifty 
in each company. ‘The intent of the Lord was to arrange the 
people in convenient groups, so that the Apostles could readily 
pass among them distributing the bread and the fishes. The 
Apostles made known to the people the Lord’s wishes; and in 
obeying, they divided up in groups which sometimes numbered 
a hundred. 
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The Lord does this to avoid confusion, and also that no 
man may be passed by without food. ‘The Lord is a great 
lover of order, and that vast multitude could not, in an orderly 
manner be fed, without being divided into companies, as Jesus 
gave commandment to do. 

Jesus now orders the bread and the fishes to be brought to 
him; and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, he blessed them, and 
broke them, and gave them to his disciples to set before the 
people. The blessing of the food was an ordinary procedure of 
our Lord, when about to partake of food. It was an act of 
thanksgiving to God for the daily bread of the body. But in 
"this particular case, it showed men that the power which 
wrought the multiplication of that substance was Christ’s in 
virtue of his divinity by which he was equal to the Father 
Almighty. The Apostles took up some of the pieces and gave 
them to the people; they continued to pass around through the 
companies and serve them with the bread and fish, till every 
man had eaten, and was filled. 

The miracle was wrought in such manner that the 
miraculous effect became evident to all, while the mode of the 
act was hidden. The five loaves were broken in pieces, and 
thus also the two fishes, and the pieces were distributed, and 
in some way, during the distribution, they were imperceptibly 
multiplied. 

This multplication of loaves and fishes took place in the 
зате way in which the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil of 
the widow of Zarephath did not fail until the day that the Lord 
sent rain upon the earth.—I. (III.) Kings XVII. 14—16. 

Men seek to know how the substance of the bread was 
increased; whether by creation or conversion of some other 
created thing. We hold such investigation to be profitless ; 
for we can not know it here. Let men tell how the grass 
grows; how the food that we eat produces vital energy; 
how the thinking, reasoning soul gradually exercises its 
high functions in the child that comes forth from the womb; 
how the soul can exist separated from the body; how 
the body, which is constantly changing, and which finally 
is resolved to dust, and mingled with the common dust of 
earth, still preserves its identity, and will be again united 
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to the soul,—let men explain these things before they vex 
their souls with trying to explain the mode of God’s operation 
in extraordinary mysteries. 

When at length all had eaten, and had been filled, at the 
command of Jesus, every Apostle took a basket, and passed 
through the companies gathering up the fragments of the bread, 
and there were thus gathered up twelve basketfuls of broken 
pieces of bread, and also some pieces that were left of the fishes. 
This action clearly evinces that all were filled; for they left 
portions of both bread and fishes. Secondly, it adds to the 
evidential force of the miracle; for the quantity of the broken 
fragments was largely in excess of the original five loaves and 
two fishes. Finally, it was fitting that they should not permit 
such a quantity of food to be wasted. 

Matthew and Mark, at the end of the account, call attention 
to the fact that the number of those who ate of the loaves and 
fishes was five thousand; and Matthew is careful to add that in 
this number the women and children are not enumerated. The 
Evangelists do this toimpress on our minds the magnitude of 
the miracle. "То furnish food sufficient for a hundred men is 
a considerable undertaking; but when we realize the vastness of 
a multitude of five thousand, the magnitude of the miracle may 
be grasped by our minds. It was clearly an exercise of the 
same power that made the universe. 

It was not merely to relieve the hunger of that people that 
Jesus wrought this miracle. ‘There was underlying it the grand 
motive that actuated all his miracles, to prove his divinity, to 
prove that he was the Messiah through whom salvation should 
come tomen. ‘There is also reflected in it the kindness of Jesus 
in caring for those who followed him. We may also draw the 
following moral reflection from the narrative. Man must have 
bread for his body, or he will die. Man must also have 
nourishment for his soul, or it will die. When the body dies, it 
is a fact which can be known by the sensible faculties of men, and 
it creates some commotion, at least in those who are close to the 
dead man ; but when the soul dies, men know nothing of it, and 
give no attention to it. When the body dies, it is buried out of 
the sight of men; but the soul dead in sin still moves among 
men, and they may not know the awful secret, but God knows it. 
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Our souls are in a great desert, and they need nourishment ; 
and if they have it not, they will die. In that spiritual desert 
multitudes around about us are dying or dead. Our souls 
need bread that no one can procure for us but Jesus. "That vast 
desert is bounded by an impassable wall, having one portal, and 
that portal is the gate of death. And in all that vast desert 
there is no proper sustenance for our souls except that which 
God gives. Often God seems afar off. Winds of passion sweep 
across that desert; hot winds that oppress the soul’s life; and it 
must refresh itself at some fountain or faint; and there is but one 
fountain, and that fountain is Christ. But like the rock which 
Moses struck in the desert, the waters are given in response to 
faith and petition. God tries our faith by harder test than that 
to which he subjected Philip and his brother Apostles. "There 
is food and drink for every soul that is in that desert, if it will 
choose to seek to have it; and yet it is a vale of death ; because 
men “leave the living water, and hew themselves out cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.” O, why will men 
choose death when life is offered ? 

Another moral lesson that may be drawn from the event is 
the providential care which Christ has of those who follow him. 
If a man deprives himself of all things to follow Christ, he can 
rest on the certainty that the Master whom he has followed will 
сате for him. О, that man would realize what a little thing his 
present life is in comparison to the destiny which awaits him! 
What a little thing is man? and yet what a great thing? He 
is the creature of a day; and yet he shall live for ever. A year 
ago we met men on the streets of our cities, and if we seek them 
now, we must seek among the tombs for all that is given a man 
when he leaves this world, clay in which to rot. 

But there was something in those beings that is not there 
rotting ; there is a part of us all that belongs to eternity. And 
the feeding of the multitude in the desert is but a type of the 
manner in which Jesus feeds the souls of men. And how little 
we appreciate this food? How remiss and careless are our 
efforts to have it? We make great efforts to have the things 
that serve that little part of us that in a few years will rot in 
the grave; and we give little or no thought to the things that 
are necessary to that nobler part of us that shall outlive the 
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great globe itself. Our ambition is directed to promote the 
pleasure and the glory of a thing which is destined to be the 
food of worms; and we often forget altogether the interests of 
that part of us which is destined to live eternal life in the 
kingdom of God. In this is man’s folly, and that folly is 
well-nigh universal. 

If a friend, for whom we had done all things in our power, 
should continually undervalue, despise, and reject our gifts, we 
would, after a time, turn from the ungrateful man in disgust. 
And Christ receives worse ingratitude from many who call 
themselves his followers. Man should awake to the proper 
realization that he belongs to eternity; that he is here ina 
larval state; and that he has no right to set his heart to have 
anything permanent here, or rest in anything here: his sole 
duty here is to fit himself by proper discipline to possess the 
fulness of life with Christ. 


MATT. XIV. 22—36. 


22. Kai e)Óées туаүкасєу 

^ ^ > ^ > т , 

тої џабттӣѕ айтой ёа eis 

^ \ 

vrAoitov, Kal проаує» avTOv eie TO 

\ 

mépav, éws ой ümoXócg TOUS 
ÜxXovs. 


23. Kai ámoAícas тоў öy- 
Rous, àvéB eis TO дроє кат ідѓау 
просєйбасдає, Чеіає бе yevo- 
pévns, povos nv ёкєї. | 


24. To бе т\оѓоу дт стаді- 
ous TOAAOÙS ATÒ THS YAS йтєуєу, 
Bacawtduevov йтд тди KULaTOD, 
7v yap évavríos 0 vepos. 


25. "Тєтарту ёё фихаку Tis 
ууктдє TjMÜev mpòs avrovs mepi- 
mato ётї T?» даћассар. 


MARK VI. 45—56. 


45. Kai є000ѕ  Пиаукаєєуи 

\ x > AJI A , 
то) paOntas а?то? éuPhvar eis 
TO "rÀoiov, Kal проаүє» eis TO 
mépav троє BnOcaidav, čws айтд< 


йтоміє TOV думМог. 


46. Kal amorafdpuevos aù- 
^ H ^ › ^ э 
то, amnrOev eis TO dpos mTpo- 


cev£ac Oa, 


47. Kai ovrias yevopuevns, iv 
TO пАоїоу èv péow THS баМмаєсті, 
Kal avTüs movos ёті THS Ys. 


48. Каі ібфу avro Васа- 
vitopevous бу T@ éXaóvew, HY yàp 
б ávepos évavríos avrois, тєрї 
тєтартпи $vXaksv THS vuKTOS 
Фруєтаї проє avroUs, пєритатфу 
émi т Oardoons, каї твємеи 
maperbety avtous. 
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26. 


айтбу Єті tis бвамаєстя mept- 


Oi бё надятаї ібдутєє 


татодита ётараҳӨпсау, Xéyovres : 
У , , 3 ` э \ 
От, фаутасра éoTw, Kal ато 
Tov фдВоо Єкрабаг. 

27. Ev0w бе 
'Igeofs avTois, Xéyov: Gapaeire, 
eyo ceim, шэ) Qoj8eia0e. 


éXaAnoev 0 


28. 


elev атф: 


’Атокр:Өєіѕ бе б Пєтроѕ, 
Куре, e où єї, 
KéAevcóv ue ЄМбєїи pos сё Єті 
та йбата. 

29. “O бе elrev: “HAGE Kai 
ката845 йто то? molov Пєтроѕ, 
тєрієтатсєу ёті та йдата, kal 
їлбем pos тоу "соби. 

30. 
ioxupov, épo370n, kai apEdwevos 
Katatrovtiver Oat, Expakev, Xéyov : 


BAémoev бё тоу йиєшом 


ГА ^ , 
Kopie, a cov pe. 


31. 


Telvas 


Ev@éws ё о *Inoots, ёк- 


Хе ра, 


> ^ M ГА 3 A 
QUTOU, Kal EVEL ауто: 


THY émeAX dero 
"Омуд- 
э У шб i Ж 
тісте, els ті ёдістасаѕ; 
32. Kai 

э МЧ a 3 + t м 
els TO mAolov, ekomasev 0 üve- 
роб. 

^, , ^ / ^ 
kUvncav айт®, Xéyovres : AANO Âs 

^ M 

Ocot Tios ei. 


> r » ^ 
ауа Варуту аутору 


Oi бе év TQ п Ло Tpoce- 


34. Kai д:атєрасарутєѕ вом 
ёт! thy үй» eis Гєлљтсарќєт. 


Marr. ХІУ. 22—36; MARK VI. 45—56. 


49. О! бе iddvres айтби ётї 
Tis | бамаєств 
Єбобам бт, фаутасиа сти, Kal 


пєритатодута, 


> / 
àvékpa£av. 


50. 


\ , , 
kai érapáx0ncav. 


, M , ^ - 
IIdvres yap айтбу єїбам, 
ʻO бе 


2A, А, , > ^ ^ 
EAAÀANTEV uer avTOY, каг 


є0015 
Aéye 


» ^ ^ , , , x 
avTois:  Фарсєїтє, éyo єіш, ш?) 
фоВєіс дє. 

51. Kai avé8n mpos айтойс 


els TO T'Xoiov, kai Єкдтаєєу б 
йуєроз, Kal Мам èv éavtois etio- 
TAVTO, 

52. Où yàp avvijkav ёті тої 
dprois, AAA Av афтбу ù Kapdia 
TETOPO MEVN. 

53- 
THY үй» Злом els Tevvnoapèr, 
kai тросоршісдпсах. 


Kai д:атєрасартєѕ ёт) 


Marr. XIV. 22—36; MARK VI. 45—56. 


b ЕЧ 

35. Kai єтиуџдитєѕ айтди of 
м ^ 

dvópes тоб тотоу ékeívov, àmé- 

Я. Y \ ГА 

стєМ№ау єў OXqv THY TEPiywpoV 
3 , \ ^ 
Єкєїути, kai тпростуєукау айтф 


F A 
TAVTAS TOUS KAKS Éyovras. 


36. Kai тарєкаМоци aùtòv, 
ey / er ^ , 
iva џдуор üxrcvrat тоб крастєдоу 
беої 


^ e ^ 
тод іратіоо айфтод, Kal 


Tyravro, Siuer@Onoar. 


22. And straightway he 
constrained the disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side, 
till he should send the multi- 
tudes away. 


23. And after he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went 
up into the mountain apart to 
pray: and when even was 
come, he was there alone. 


24. But the boat was now 
in the midst of the sea, 
distressed by the waves; for 
the wind was contrary. 


25. And in the fourth 
watch of the night he came 
unto them, walking upon the 
sea. 
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54. Kai é£eA00vrov айтфи 
, ^ 
єк TOU T7'Xoíov, є000 Єтиуидутєє 
> ` / 
айтбу, тперіЄдрашоу 


би THY 


, 3 d 
храм єкєйти, — 


55. Kai npEavto Єті то 


, ^ 
краВатто TOUS kakÓs ëyovras 


p er » e / 
Tepipepery, бттоу 1)kovov OTL сти. 


- XE A 3 ГА : 
56. Kat drov àv єісєторєйєто 
, , A , / » M 
ES карає, 7) ES TONELS, 1) ELS 
> \ э ^ > ^ 
aypous, év rais ayopais érí(Üecav 
\ > ^ 
Tous à Ücvoüvras, ка) ттарека Xovv 
> M e À A A 
avTov, буа kàv то? kpaaTréOov тод 
e Sf. э Loa, A Nu e 
‘ішатіоу аўто? drvpwrtat, kai door 


^ е > ^ , A 
й» ауто avToU, éow Corto, 


45. And straightway he 
constrained his disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side 
to Bethsaida, while he himself 
sendeth the multitude away. 


46. And after he had taken 
leave of them, he departed into 
the mountain to pray. 


47. And when even was 
come, the boat was in the 
midst of the sea, and he alone 
on the land. 


48. And seeing them 
distressed in rowing, for the 
wind was contrary unto them, 
about the fourth watch of the 
night he cometh unto them, 
walking on the sea; and he 
would have passed by them: 
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26, And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying: 
It is an apparition; and they 
cried out for fear. 


27. But straightway Jesus 
spake unto them, saying: Be 
of good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 


28. And Peter answered 
him and said: Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come unto thee 
upon the waters. 


29. And he said: Come. 
And Peter went down from the 
boat, and walked upon the 
waters, and came to Jesus. 


30. But when he saw the 
wind, he was afraid; and be- 
ginning to sink, he cried out, 
saying: Lord, save me. 


31. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith 
unto him: O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? 


32. And when they were 
gone up into the boat, the 
wind ceased. 


33. And they that were in 
the boat worshipped him, say- 
ing: Ofatruth thou art the 
Son of God. 


Matt. XIV. 22—36; Mark VI. 45—56. 


49. But they, when they 
saw him walking on the sea, 
supposed that it was an appa- 
rition, and cried out: 


50. For they all saw him, 
and were troubled. But he 
straightway spake with them, 
and saith unto them: Be of 
good cheer: it is I; be not 
afraid. 


51. And he went up unto 
them into the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and they were 
sore amazed in themselves; 


52. For they understood 
not concerning the loaves, but 
their heart was hardened. 


JOHN VI. 14—21.. 


34. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret. 


35. And when the men of 
that place knew him, they sent 
into all that region round 
about, and brought unto him 
all that were sick ; 


36. Andthey besought him 
that they might only touch 
the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made 
whole. 
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53. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land unto  Gennesaret, and 
moored to the shore. | 


54. And when they were 
come out of the boat, straight- 
way the people knew him, 

55. And ran round about 
that whole region, and began 
to carry about on their beds 
those that were sick, where 
they heard he was. 


56. And  wheresoever he 
entered, into villages, or into 
cities, or into the country, they 
laid the sick in the market- 
places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: 
and as many as touched him 
were made whole. 


JOHN VI. 14—21. 


14. When therefore the 
people saw the sign which he 
did, they said: ‘This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. 


IS. Jesus therefore perceiv- 
ing that they were about to 
come and take him by force, 
to make him king, withdrew 
again into the mountain him- 
self alone. 

16. And when evening 
came, his disciples went down 
unto the sea; 


I4. Of оду йудротог іддутєс 
^ 3 y A » e 
à єтой)сєєм onpela, €Xeyov оті 
отд éotiv adAnOaS 0 профтття 
б ёрудџєроѕ eis TOV Kdo MOY. 
9 ^ s \ e 
I5. 'lgeo)s оўу yvous бт. 
/ З x oe f 
шоосу epyecOat, Kal apralew 
avtov, iva tomowow Baciréa, 
> 
aveyapnoev пами eis TO Ópos av- 
TOS 0005. 


тб. Os бе 


IK > ^. 3 \ 
KatéBnoay oí pantai алто? єт! 


dia | буєуєто, 


THY ÓdXaccav. 
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17. And they entered into 
a boat, and were going over the 
sea unto Capharnaum. And it 
was now dark, and Jesus had 
not yet come to them. 


18. And the sea was rising 
by reason of a great wind that 
blew. 


19. When therefore they 
had rowed about and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they 
behold Jesus walking on the 
sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
boat: and they were afraid. 
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20. Buthesaith unto them: 
It is I; be not afraid. 


21. ‘They were willing 
therefore to receive him into 
the boat: and straightway the 
boat was at the land whither 
they were going. 


17. Kai éuBavres eis motor, 
jpxovro ттёра> Ths ÓaXdaans eis 
Кафармаоди, xai скотіа 170m 
éyeyóve, kai ойто "ps avToUs 
&qAX0e б "Ina ots. 


18. “Н тє ÜdXaeca, àvéuov 
peydXov Trvéovros, дитуєірето. 


"EAnAakoTes оду WS oTa- 
7] 


19. 
Sious єікосілєутє Ù тріакорта, 
дєфродйсим tov 'lgooóv тєріта- 

т 3 \ ^ , $ 
тодута пі тїз Өдаћасстѕ, kai 
éyyos тоб T'Xoíov yivdpevov, каї 
egpoBnOnaar. 

20. ‘O бё Aéya adTois: Eyo 
cim, мл) фоВєїсдеє. 

21. 'HeXov oiv Xafgeiv avrov 
чу ^ ^ x > , > , 
els TO т\оѓоу, Kal evOdws ёүёуєто 
s ^ ^ ^ 
TO TÀoiov ёті THS ys eis Ти 
йти, 


In the 22nd verse of the text of Matthew, though В omits 
the article то before wAoiov, nearly all the other authorities 


have it. 


In the 24th verse the clause, стабіоує zoAXoUs amd THs 
ys àmeîyev, is not found in many uncial codices. 


It is adopted 


by the Peshito Syriac, Cureton’s Syriac, the Armenian and 
Coptic versions. Tischendorf rejects it. In verse 29, we 
approve the reading «ai 7\0є, on the authority of В, C*, 
Cureton’s Syriac, the Armenian version, Chrysostom and 
Tischendorf. The other authorities have éA6eiv. In verse 30 
турду is found after dveuov іп B.C, D, et al. It is rejected 
by N, В", 33, the Coptic version, and by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. In verse 33 many codices read éA6óvres mpooerúvnoav, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian 
versions; М and B omit the éd@évres, and this is endorsed by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. In the 34th verse many codices have eis rjv үу 
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Tevvncapet. The reading Єті т» уду eis l'evvycapér is found 
in N, B, and D, and is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

In the 48th verse of the text of Mark, though the best 
authorities have (дӧ, E, F, G, Н, U, T, IP, et al, have elder. 
In verse 49, the infinitive eiva is used after фартасна in A, D, 
X, P, П, et al. In verse 51, the reading Аа» ёк wepicood has 
the authority of A, X, T, П, et al, and of Tischendorf. Most 
of the codices of the Vulgate follow this reading. In М, В, L, 
A, and 102 Aíav stands alone; and this reading is supported 
by the Peshito Syriac, and Ethiopian versions, and by Westcott 
and Hort. At the end of verse 52 we find the clause xai 
євадрабом in A, D, X, T, П, et al. This is followed by the 
Armenian and Ethiopian and Syriac versions. In the last 
member of verse 52 7j» yap appears in A, D, МУ, X, T, II, et al. 
This is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. 'AAXX ӱр is the reading of М, B, C, A, 28, 
33, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 53 eis 
Гелтсарєт is supported by the authority of М, В, C, A, 28, 33, 
and Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. А, D. №, X, Г, II, et 
al, have Або» Єті туди yf Гєуиусарєт. This reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. The 
Coptic and Armenian versions omit the ту» уди. At the end of 
verse 54, А, D and A add of dvÓpes тоб TOT Ov éxeivov, ‘This is 
followed by the Syriac and Armenian versions. 

Night was drawing on when the multitudes had finished 
eating the loaves and the fishes. The vast multitude knew 
whence they had been fed, and they acknowledge that the author 
of the wondrous miracle is the great Prophet for whom Israel had 
long waited. 

But they heard that the great prophet should be a king, 
that he should sit on the throne of David, and that his kingdom 
should be glorious and without end. "They were mot spiritual 
men;the ordinary man of the world is never a spiritual man. 
It is only by a mighty effort to rise above nature that we climb 
up to the plane of a spiritual man. The men who make пр the 
rank and file of humanity do not make this effort, and do not 


live on this plane. 
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These men therefore began to formulate a design to 
proclaim Jesus the king of the Jews. Jesus became aware of 
their intentions; and he therefore immediately constrained his 
Apostles to reembark, and to make for the opposite shore. The 
Apostles obey, and then Jesus dismisses the people, and 
withdraws into the mountains, where he had at first sat while he 
taught the multitudes. 

The force of the тами, again, used by St. John implies 
that, during the feeding of the multitude and the reembarcation 
of the Apostles, Jesus had come down close to the shore of the 
lake. When he had dismissed the multitudes, he withdrew 
again up into the mountain alone. Jesus had no difficulty in 
dismissing the multitude; for there was in him that majesty of 
presence that when he would be obeyed, an unseen power moved 
the hearts of men to do his commands. 

Jesus went into the seclusion of the mountain to get away 
from all society of men, that he might commune with Heaven 
in conditions most favorable to prayer. He needed пої 
this for himself; but he did it for us, to teach us the way of 
perfection. 

We see also in the present event a striking example of the 
humility of Jesus. He flees from honors and praise with the 
eagerness with which we run away from humiliations, and 
trials. When they sought him to crucify him, he goes to meet 
them, and offers himself to them ; when they seek him to make 
him king, he flees away into the mountain alone. He was 
their King, but not in the sense in which they conceived it. 
He was their King, and he is our King, and the King of the 
universe, in that higher, better sense that only spiritual men 
can appreciate. 

The Apostles began their voyage across the lake at 
nightfall. ‘Though there was no storm like to that which they 
had encountered in going over to the land of the Gerasenes, 
nevertheless there was a contrary wind, so that the boat was 
tossed about by the waves, and small headway was made 
towards the point towards which their course was directed. 
Such conditions continued until the fourth watch of the night, 
and at that time they had made only twenty-five or thirty 
stadia of the voyage. "The stadium was originally the distance 
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between the terminal pillars of the stadium at Olympia, which 
consisted of 600 feet. It was afterwards adopted by the Romans 
as a measure of distance. 

The fourth watch of the night began at three o'clock after 
midnight, and lasted until six in the morning; hence we can 
well imagine the difficulty of the voyage, when the Apostles 
were only able to row about three miles over the course in that 
time. 

This storm was also a type of harder storms that awaited 
the Apostles in their apostolic life. The Lord Jesus allows 
them to be buffeted by the waves during the greater portion of 
the night, to test their faith, and to show them that though he 
was not with them in bodily presence, yet his power was with 
them. 

At the fourth watch the Apostles see Jesus coming towards 
them walking upon the sea. And they saw by his course that 
he would pass by them, and they thought it was an apparition, 
and they cried out in terror. At their cry, Jesus speaks to them 
words of tenderness and encouragement.: “ Ве ye of good cheer: 
it is I; be ye not afraid." 

By walking upon the waves, Jesus shows himself to be 
Lord of the elements, the Lord of nature. It must have made 
a deep impression on the minds of the Apostles to see their 
Master there in the midst of the storm and the night walking 
upon the waves. 

In showing forth that he would have passed them by, if 
they had not called to him, the Lord Jesus shows us the 
necessity of petition in our distresses. He is always within 
hearing of our cries; but he may pass us by, if our faith move 
us not to cry to him in our need. 

Peter now shows forth that impulsiveness of character and 
ardor of faith which always distinguished him. The Lord was 
within sound of a human voice, and Peter crys out: ‘Lord, if 
it be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters.” And Jesus 
answered: “Come.” At that one word, Peter descended from 
the boat, *and walked upon the waters, and came to Jesus." 

This event shows the greatness of Peter’s faith. In 
expressing his request in hypothetical form, he does not indicate 
any doubt. It is simply a form of speech to express a wish to 
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come to Jesus. Not one іп the boat doubted that it was Jesus 
upon the sea, after he had spoken to them. There was that in 
his words that convinced them that it was he. 

But Peter's faith was more than a mere belief in the 
presence there of Jesus: it was a belief in his character, 
in his power. At his sole word he committed himself 
to the mercy of the waves where no human power could save 
him. It was nota mere experiment, a mere trial: men do not 
make such experiments at the peril of theirlives. It was faith, 
and this faith was so strong that Peter walked upon the waters, 
and came close to Jesus. 

We have before declared that we appove the reddi “and 
came to Jesus.” It is supported by excellent authority, and is 
in harmony with the context. We know that, at the time 
that Peter began to sink, he was so near that Jesus put 
forth his hand, and sustained him. Now the fact that Peter 
had gone forth from the boat, and walked to a point so close to 
Jesus, justifies the expression, “ апа came to Jesus." We believe 
that the reading of the other codices arose from the consideration 
that Peter did not perfectly succeed in what he attempted to do 
before he began to sink. But the fact that he came so close to 
Jesus justifies the reading which we defend. 

As Peter progressed upon the waters, it is natural to 
suppose that his faith grew stronger, and we believe it did. 
But now Jesus would perfect his faith still more, and therefore 
he submits it to a severer test. By the permission of Jesus, the 
wind now increased in violence, the waves grew more furious, 
and Peter feared, and at this juncture the Lord Jesus permitted 
him to begin to sink ; whereupon Peter cried out: ‘Lord, save 
me.” And Jesus CAA forth his hand, and took hold of 
him and saith unto him: “О thou of little faith wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” And Jesus and Peter went up into the 
boat, and the wind ceased, “and straightway the boat was at 
the land whither they were going.” 

The whole passage concerning Peter’s walking upon the 
waters to come to Jesus is omitted by Mark, and the reason is 
evident. Though Peter wavered a little in faith at the last 
moment, nevertheless the whole event was an indication of 
greater faith than that displayed by the other Apostles. By 
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faith he went forth out of the boat upon stormy waves, wherein 
no man could live by natural power; by faith he actually 
walked upon these waves; and his fear, even in the supreme 
test, moved him to seek rescue from Jesus. 

Now Mark derived his data largely from the oral preaching 
of Peter ; and the great Apostle in humility omitted this episode. 

By allowing Peter to partially sink, the Lord Jesus forcibly 
teaches Peter on whose power to rely in the storms that should 
come upon him as the prince of the Apostles. No man can fail 
who is doing Jesus Christ’s work. He may not achieve that at 
which he aims, but he can not fail by the force of outside 
causes. If such a one fail, it must be a defection in himself, by 
ceasing to do Christ’s work, and, of course, for such failures the 
Master is not responsible. 

St. Mark tells us that on account of the hardness of their 
hearts, the Apostles had not realized the full significance of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes. They were often slow 
to believe; and Jesus was often obliged to chide them for 
weakness in faith. But when Jesus came into the boat that 
night, they believed in him, and worshiped him, saying: “Of a 
truth, thou art the Son of God.” ‘This was the grand object of all 
the miracles of Christ, to bring the world to a confession of that 
truth, on which the Christian religion is founded. All creeds that 
do not begin with that confession, and end with it are spurious. 

The place at which they landed is called both by Matthew 
and by Mark Gennesaret. This name designates that region 
which slopes down to the Lake of Gennesaret on the west and 
north-west. It was a beautiful and fertile region, and had 
within its confines the cities Capharnaum, Corozain, Magdala, 
Tiberias, and Bethsaida. And when the men of that region 
heard that Jesus was in their land, they brought to him their sick, 
wherever he chanced to be. And even those who touched the 
hem of his garment were healed. ‘They placed the sick in the 
market places and the streets, and besought Jesus that he might 
allow the hem of his garment to touch them, and this touch 
was sufficient, and Jesus healed them all. This touch of the 
hem of Jesus’ garment is to be understood in the same manner 
as that touch which healed the woman having the issue of 
blood.—Luke VIII. 44. 

34 
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With what avidity these people seek the temporal benefit 
of health from Jesus? It belonged to this present order of 
things: it was sensible. But that same people turned away 
from Jesus, when he taught them the truths of his kingdom. 
It is the everlasting error that ruins the life of man. There is 
no error more fatal to man's properlife. Man is ever prone to 
prize this world, and to neglect eternal life; and he gives his life 
toa world that can only give him in return a grave in which 
his body shall rot. 


JOHN VI. 22—47. 


22. On the morrow the 22. Tn éma)piov б було о 


multitude which stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that 
there was по other boat 
there, save one, and that Jesus 
entered not with his disciples 
into the boat, but that his 
disciples went away alone; 


23. Howbeit there came 
boats from Tiberias nigh unto 
the place where they ate the 
bread after the Lord had given 
thanks: 


24. When the multitude 
therefore saw that Jesus was 
not there, neither his disciples, 
they themselves got into the 
boats, and came to Caphar- 
naum, seeking Jesus. 


25. And when they found 
him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him: Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither? 


26. Jesus answered them 
andsaid: Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ve seek me, not be- 
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cause ye saw signs, but because 


ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. 


27. "Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto 
eternal life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you: for 
him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. 


28. 'They said therefore 
unto him: What must we do, 
that we may work the works 


of God? 


29. Jesus answered апа said 
unto them: ‘This is the work 
of God, that ye believe in him 
whom he hath sent. 


30. They said therefore 
unto him: What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? what 
workest thou? 


31. Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness; as it 
is written: Не gave them 
bread out of Heaven to eat. 

32. Jesus therefore said 
unto them:  Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Moses gave 
you not bread out of Heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the 
true bread out of Heaven. 
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33. For the bread of God 
is that which cometh down out 
of Heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world. 


34. They said therefore 
unto him: Lord, evermore 
give us this bread. 


35. Jesus said unto them: 
I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth in me 
shall never thirst. 


36. But I said unto you, 
that ye have seen me, and yet 
believe not. 


37. Al that which the 
Father giveth me shall come 
unto me; and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast 
out. 


38. For I am come down 
from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him 
that sent me. 


39. And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last 
day. 


40. For this is the will of 
my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believ- 
eth in him, should have eternal 
life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day. 
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41. The Jews therefore 
murmured concerning him, be- 
cause he said: I am the bread 


which came down out of 
Heaven. 
42. And they said: Is not 


this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we 
know? how doth he now say: 
Iam come down out of Heaven? 


43. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Murmur not among 
yourselves. 


34. No man can come to 
me, except the Father who 
sent me draw him: and I will 
raise him up in the last day. 


45. It is written in the 
Prophets: And they shall all 
be taught of God. Every one 
that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, com- 
eth unto me. 


46. Not that any man hath 
seen the Father, save he who 
is from God, he hath seen the 
Father. 

ae Very, verily, I say 
unto you: He that believeth 
hath eternal life. 
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G, H, S, V, T, А, A, et al. In the goth verse той méurpavTos ше 
is omitted after тод Патроє pov in №, В, C, D, L, T and U: it is 
rejected by the Sahidic, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, and by many of the Fathers. In verse 47, 
eis éué is omitted by М, B, С and T. 

The multitude that had been fed with the five loaves and 
two fishes passed the night in the region round about where 
the miracle had been performed. They saw that there was 
only one boat there on that evening, and that the disciples 
entered into that boat, and put out for the other side, leaving 
Jesus on the site of the miracle. The people therefore 
believed that Jesus was still in the region where they had eaten 
the bread; and when morning dawned, they sought him. In 
the meantime, ships came over from Capharnaum, and as they 
knew that Jesus dwelt much at Capharnaum, they take passage 
in these ships, and go over to Capharnaum, and there they find 
him; and they, in the native simplicity of Syrians, ask him how 
he was come thither. 

Their surprise was well founded; for a miracle of which they 
knew nothing had been wrought. 'The wonderment of the 
people impressed the Apostles; for their minds were filled with 
the marvelous events, of the preceding night, and this 
astonishment of the people was in itself a corroboration of the 
veracity of the miracle, and it is recorded for that purpose by 
St. John. 

То understand the simple question addressed to Jesus by 
the multitude, one must have travelled in Syria, and must have 
observed the simple, childish ways of the people. 

Jesus answers not the question; for its answer would 
involve the explanation of an event that he did not wish to be 
made public at that time. But he takes occasion of their 
seeking him to address to them a call to the supernatural order. 

There is a slight difficulty in the 26th verse, wherein Jesus 
declares that the multitude follow him not on account of his 
miracles, but because they ate of the loaves, and were filled. 
Now in the second verse of the same chapter, the Evangelist 
explicitly affirms that this same great multitude followed Jesus, 
because they saw the signs which he did. There is no 
contradiction here, if we look into the deeper signification of 
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Jesus’ words. ‘The people were always willing to follow Jesus 
while he healed their sick, and wrought other miracles. Had 
he done naught but this, he would never have encountered the 
opposition of the Jews. But the people failed to see in these 
miracles the real object for which they were performed. 
Miracles in the life of Jesus were only a means to an end, a 
means to prove his divine character, and his mission, and to 
draw men to have faith in him. ‘The immediate physical effect 
of the miracles only affected a limited number of beings, but the 
faith in him was to be the life of the world. Now Jesus says in 
effect that it was not the signs, considered as proofs of his 
divinity, that drew the people, but only the signs in the 
beneficent effect that they had on man’s present life. They 
would eat the bread in the desert, and bring their sick to be 
healed; but they turned away from the bread of life, and 
rejected the cure of their souls. As Cardinal Wiseman remarks: 
“This discourse opened amidst the wonder, the admiration, the 
reverence of the multitudes: it closed with the scoffs and 
persecution of the Jews, the desertion of the disciples, and the 
vacilating perplexity of his chosen twelve." And this effect 
followed, because the people did not grasp the proper aim and 
significance of the miracles. 

It was a method of teaching employed by our Savior to 
take occasion from some work in the natural order to illustrate 
some truth in the supernatural order which bore to the natural 
entity some metaphorical resemblance. Thus conversing with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he takes occasion to discourse 
of the eternal fount of divine grace. So in the present case, 
from the feeding of the multitudes Jesus proceeds to the higher 
order of being, to the world of the soul, and speaks of the food 
by which the soul lives. The bread which the multitude ate 
in the desert on the eastern shore of Lake Gennesaret was the 
food that perisheth. The multitudes readily accepted this from 
Jesus. In every age of the world man is ready to give his 
thought and his labor for that bread. Now Jesus tells man in 
the 27th verse that there is a something better and more lasting 
that should be the object of man’s aspirations and his toil. 
There is something eternal, adapted to the high nature of man’s 
soul, and to the acquisition of this, Jesus exhorts his hearers. 
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Expositors differ widely in determining the exact entity 
meant by the “meat which abideth unto eternal life.” 
Wiseman believes that there is thereby signified the doctrines 
of Jesus; Patrizi believes that it is faith in Jesus Christ; Corluy 
sees therein the Holy Eucharist; Augustine asserted that it 
signified Christ; Maldonatus enlarges the concept, and includes 
therein all things that pertain to eternal life. Now of these 
opinions we must reject Corluy’s. He believes that in this 
sentence Jesus is specifically promulgating the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. Now we believe that the specific doctrine of the 
Eucharist does not begin until in the 51st verse of the present 
chapter. The context and general plan of Christ's discourse 
plainly evince this. All the other opinions are true, but 
incomplete: they only contemplate a part of the entity. We 
hold therefore that “the meat that abideth unto eternal life” is 
the new creation of supernatural life іп man. This will include 
Christ intellectually apprehended by faith; it will include 
divine grace, as the necessary force by which that life is 
maintained; it will include faith in all the truths of the 
Christian religion, as the bond binding man to the source of 
supernatural life; and it will include love and hope, which 
are infused into the soul as necessary factors to maintain its 
life. 

Jesus the Incarnate Word, and hence truly the Son of Man, 
gives these entities, and none but he can give them. 

But all these entities are in a certain sense identified with 
Christ. To hold to Christ and to all that Christ stands for, is to 
have them all in one’s heart. Hence we believe that there is по 
difference between the “meat which abideth unto eternal life” 
ofthe 27th verse and the “bread of life" of the 35th verse. 
Wherefore Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, the Author of grace, the 
Head of the Church, the Teacher of man is * the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life" and the “bread of life." He is the 
truth, the way, and the life. We receive from him the truth 
which guides us in the spirituallife. If every other word that 
was ever spoken or written were blotted out of the memory of 
man, the words of Jesus and his divine power through the Church 
would be sufficient. He is the way; because not only has he told 
us what to do, but he has lived his teaching in the sight of men,. 
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and has left us an example how we should live. He is the life ; 
for from him we receive the life of our souls, and the graces by 
which that life is supported. 

Our bodies are nourished by bread, by eating it; our souls 
are nourished by Jesus Christ, by believing in him, loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. The Father will not save us 
independently of the Son, for the Father has appointed the Son 
the sole Mediator between God and man. ‘The universe belongs 
to Christ; and there is no other name under Heaven given among 
men, wherein we must be saved. Now therefore Jesus, who is 
the sole Source and Author of the spiritual life, can justly call 
himself the * meat which abideth unto eternal life" and the 
** bread of life." 

Some difficulty is encountered in explaining the peculiar 
force of the expression, “for him the Father God has sealed." 
Dispensing with the review of the various opinions which have 
been pronounced on this question, we believe that Jesus wishes 
thereby to declare the authenticity of his mission, and the 
warrant by which he offered himself to the world “as the food 
that abideth unto eternal life." The people saw before them a 
being in outward form and fashion a man; and this man laid 
claim to be the source, not only of life, but of eternal life. 
Naturally the thought would arise in human minds: Whence 
hath this man the power to do this? Wherefore Jesus 
produces his proof. 'The sealing of the document gives it its 
authenticity. And God the Father sealed the Son as man; 
because he commissioned him to be the Savior of men, and 
King of the universe. The basis of this authentic mission is the 
coequal sonship of Jesus Christ. The man who proclaimed 
himself the bread of life in that assembly at Capharnaum, did 
so because he was at the same time the Son of God, “in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom 
we are made full, who is the head of all principality and 
power.”—Coloss. II. 7—10. More than food to the body; more 
than the light and heat of the sun to life in nature is Jesus Christ 
to the soul of man. Up tothe soth verse of the present chapter, 
Jesus propounds the broad necessary truth of his relation to 
the spiritual life of man; in the following verses he defines 
one great way to receive that life which must come from him. 
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Christ speaks of this giving as a future thing, because the 
Church through which the life should be communicated to the 
believers was not yet fully organized; and secondly, because the 
spiritual life which comes from Christ is always a future effect, 
considered in its relation to the man who is actually in the 
state of mortal sin. 

The effect of the natural food of the body is transient; it 
nourishes for a time, and then its efficacy is gone, and the body 
needs more food. But the spiritual food which comes from 
Christ is of its own nature eternal. True it is that its 
possession does not insure to man the possession of eternal life 
in Heaven; but this is not owing to its own intrinsic 
insufficiency. Of itself it is incorruptible, and its effect is 
eternal; and it is only because man renders himself incapable 
of receiving its effect, that he dies a spiritual death. 

Jesus had spoken of working for this wonderful meat; they 
therefore rightly conceive that there is question of some work 
for them todo. ‘They therefore ask what they shall do, that 
they may accomplish that work. ‘They call the achievement 
the works of God, meaning thereby works which will obtain 
from God the grand effect spoken of by Jesus. And Jesus 
answers them that the work of which he spoke, the work which 
obtained the “meat which abideth unto eternal life", is to 
believe in him whom God had sent. It isa more elegant and 
more forcible expression than though Jesus had said, “Чо 
believe in me.” It directs the faith of mankind to Jesus, and 
at the same time, assigns the reason of that faith to be his 
authentic mission from the Father. This present verse is in 
perfect accord with our explanation of the 27th verse; for faith 
in Jesus Christ is the actual employment and use of the bread 
of life which is Christ. 

Christ speaks of the obtaining of spiritual life as a work; 
not in the sense that it is an achievement of man’s own powers; 
but because God demands in the act man’s cooperation. God 
does not consider men as passive buckets into which to pump 
salvation. Man can not believe, or hope, or love as it behooveth, 
without the antecedent grace and the help of the Spirit of God ; 
but in the working of this effect God demands, as an necessary 
part of the work, that man shall cooperate. 
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The Jews now ask for a miracle to attest the veracity of 
Christ’s teachings. It is quite probable that these who ask this 
question were not of the simple people, but of the scribes and 
Pharisees. They adduce the fact of the manna in the 
wilderness, corroborating the historical account of Exodus by 
the words of the Psalm: “And he rained down manna upon 
them to eat, and gave them bread from heaven.’—Ps. 
LXXVIII. 24 (Vulg. LXXVII.). 

The allusion to the manna arises naturally out of the 
discourse of Jesus. He had spoken of a food that was unlike 
all other foods, a food that gave to man eternal life; and he had 
told them that the means of having this food was to believe in 
him. Now the Jews did not yet understand the nature of that 
wondrous food. Their thoughts go back to the manna that 
was rained down from heaven, and they mention it, thinking 
that perhaps the food of which Jesus speaks 1s in some way like 
to this. They are also eager that Jesus should work a miracle. 
They were far removed from the dispositions which are 
necessary for faith. Jesus had already wrought many miracles: 
he had raised the dead in the very city in which they were 
assembled. Many of those present in this event had come over 
the lake after eating the loaves and the fishes, and still they ask 
for more miracles. Jesus ignores their demand, but taking 
occasion of their mention of the manna, he continues to 
illustrate the high theme of faith in himself, and he continues 
to lead the discourse up to that point where he will promulgate 
the grand doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Jesus therefore says to them: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not bread from Heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from Heaven.” 

Jesus does not contradict the statement of the Psalm, but 
he uses the term Heaven in another sense. The manna was a 
mere material food which dropped down from out of the air. 
The heaven from which it came was the visible heaven. But 
the bread of which Jesus spoke, the bread which he himself 
was, came down from the Empyrean, from the Heaven of the 
throne of God; and this bread was like to the nature of the 


Heaven whence it came. 
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The mention of Moses in this place is of deep significance. 
Moses was the founder of the first alliance; Jesus is the 
founder of the New Testament. The food which supported the 
people who marched with Moses was sent by God from the 
visible heaven; the food that sustains the followers of Jesus is 
sent by God from the throne of God himself. Though the 
explicit doctrine of the Eucharist is not promulgated until the 
51st verse, nevertheless the conception of the Eucharist 
existing in Christ's mind impresses a certain character on the 
whole passage. For the Eucharist is naught else than Christ 
himself existing in a sacramental mode of being. Now Moses 
was a type of Christ; and the manna was a type of the 
Eucharist; and as the Eucharist is not material bread, but Jesus 
Christ whole and entire, the manna was a type of Jesus himself. 

Jesus therefore implies that a higher order of things than 
the Mosaic Covenant was now instituted in which types give 
place to their respective realities. The manna in the desert 
satisfied the hunger of the wanderers of the Exodus for a few 
hours; but the bread of the New Testament giveth life unto 
the world. It is evident that Jesus here speaks of himself as 
the bread, and of the spiritual life as the life which he will 
give to the world. 

When Jesus declared to the Samaritan woman that he 
would give a water of which those who drank should 
never thirst again, and that the water should be a source 
of eternal life, the woman answered: ‘Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither 
to draw." In like manner in the present case, the Jews 
interpreting Christ's words in a material sense, ask that Jesus 
give them this bread. They still think that it is some 
wondrous bread that Jesus will give, something like the manna, 
but more excellent. 

Hitherto Jesus had not declared what the bread was. He 
had declared its high nature and effects; he had declared that 
the means of having this bread was to believe in himself. But 
now he clearly enunciates that he is the bread of life. 

What is there in the recorded expressions of human 
thought like to that sentence? Jesus is the bread of life, the 
bread that gives and supports eternal life; but this is not all: 
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that bread is freely offered to men; and he who cometh to 
Jesus, who is that bread, and believeth in him shall nevermore 
hunger and thirst. 

` О, if there is one sin that especially grieves the loving 
heart of Jesus Christ, it must be the coldness with which men: 
respond to this call! 

It is evident that Jesus means by this hunger and thirst 
the spiritual needs of the soul, in order that man may live the 
life of grace on earth and the life of Beatific Vision in Heaven. 
Ponce de Leon voyaged many miles over an unknown sea in 
search of a fountain of perpetual youth. If he had found such 
a fountain in any part of the world, would not all men have 
flocked thither? Would any perils or hardships deter men 
from seeking that fountain? And Jesus Christ offers himself to 
men as a source of eternal life, of eternal youth, of absolute апа 
eternal happiness; and men turn away from him, and choose 
death instead of life. 

'The world is full of sorrow. From all quarters where the 
sons of men inhabit we hear cries of distress, disappointment, 
and despair. Men are wildly and fiercely contending*for the 
prizes of this world. Most men think and act as though the 
world were not redeemed, and as though man were placed here 
for one thing only, to make the most of this present troubled 
existence. If this world goes with them, they become proud, 
haughty and self-centered; if it goes against them, they become 
sad, despondent, and bitter. They look upon the end of life 
not as the transition from exile and trial to the possession of our 
true country; but rather as the sad parting from all that the 
heart has ever loved and lived for. And however much of this 
world man may acquire, it brings no peace. It leaves ап 
everlasting hungering and thirsting and stretching out after 
something that wealth can not give. And behold, Jesus, the 
- source of every true good, is in the world calling men to come 
to him, to receive eternal life; and they hearken not nor come. 
How sad and fatal is the blindness of the world! 

The Jews at Capharnaum saw Jesus, they saw his works, 
they heard his discourse. And they believed not. Great was 
their sin of unbelief, but is not that the sin of the great world 
to-day? What profits it to call nations Christian, when the 
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inhabitants thereof think of nothing but wealth, and commerce, 
and machinery, and pleasure? Тһе doctrines of Jesus are 
spoken of commonly in human life as something impossible to 
realize, something that provoke a grim smile by their contrast 
with the ways of men. Intense is the hunger of man for the 
bread of this world, which he eats in common with the ox and 
the horse; but for the bread of God, the bread which giveth 
eternal life, he careth not, nor laboreth. 

The words of Jesus in the 36th verse seem to refer to some 
preceding statement of Jesus. Now as an exact expression of 
that tenor is not recorded in the preceding discourses of Jesus, 
Toleti and Cornelius a Lapide believe that the Lord there refers 
to some preceding sentence that is not written. Others hold 
that the rebuke given in the 26th verse concerning the false 
motive through which the Jews followed Jesus would sufüciently 
justify the expression: “I said, etc." 

Our opinion is that Jesus there refers to that discourse 
which is recorded in the fifth chapter of John, wherein Jesus 
explicitly arraigns the Jews for not believing in him in the face 
of the Sreatest evidence. They had the testimony of John the 
Baptist, they had the testimony of God the Father speaking 
from Heaven at the baptism of Jesus; they had the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost coming down upon Jesus in the form of a 
dove; they had the testimony of the works of Jesus. Certainly 
this was to see him, and yet they believed not. 

At all events, Jesus thereby declares that the Jews had 
had sufficient proofs of the authenticity of his mission in the 
miracles which he had wrought. He had fulfilled all the 
works which the Prophets foretold that the Messiah should do. 
"That the Jews still refused to believe, was due not to any lack 
of evidence, but to a criminal incredulity. 

In the following verses Jesus assigns the causes of the 
unbelief of the Jews. The great truth that is central in these 
subsequent verses is that the faith by which men come to Jesus 
Christ is a gift of God, and that the Jews believed not in Jesus 
Christ, because they had not this gift. This reasoning could be 
reduced to the following syllogisms formed out of Christ's 
discourse. Christ came down from Heaven not to do his own 
will, but the will of the Father who sent him. That is to say, 
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the human will of Christ was always in absolute conformity 
with the will of the Godhead. Christ had two wills. One will 
was his in virtue of his divinity, and this was identical with 
the will of the Father and of the Holy Ghost; for it was the 
will of the one, indivisible, eternal nature of God. ‘The other 
will was Christ's in virtue ої his humanity. This will was by 
Christ’s own act always conformed to the divine will, even 
when the natural promptings of human nature would impel in 
a contrary direction. Now the will of God was that Christ | 
should save those whom God in his foreknowledge had decreed 
to save; and that he should raise them from the dead at the 
last day, and present them to the Father. Christ came 
down from Heaven to do this, and he will do it. He will 
not lose one of these, he knows them all, and he will raise 
them up at the last day, and place them in the eternal 
kingdom of Heaven. These are the ones whom the Father 
gave to Christ; and they shall come to him; that is to say, 
they shall believe in him. For the absolute will of the Father 
is that the elect shall be saved through no other means, save 
through Christ. 1 

When in the 40th verse Jesus makes it a condition of 
salvation that a man shall behold him, he means that a man 
shall come at a knowledge of his real character. Jesus Christ 
in the flesh was visible to only a small portion of mankind for a 
few years; but Jesus Christ in his larger role, as identified with 
his Church, as identifed with his saving doctrine, 1s visible to 
all men, as it is written: “Al flesh shall see the salvation of 
God." Now Jesus accepts the responsibility of saving every 
soul that the Father gives to him. Any man that comes to 
Christ will not be rejected by him. : 

Thus we see that to cleave to Christ is not an uncertain 
means of salvation, but an absolutely certain means. If a man 
holds to Christ in all that this adhesion means, he is as sure of 
eternal life as that God exists. He thereby enters into that 
number that the Son of God is pledged to his Father to save, 
and that pledge is guaranteed by the power through which the 
universe was made. "То be in that number is success in life; 
and to be not in it is failure, even though we gain the whole 
world. 
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And the cause which places a man in that number, or 
excludes him from it, lies in man's own free will. Man can 
choose life or death; and what he chooses shall be given unto 
him. If the dispositions of his heart are evil, he can not 
believe in Christ and be saved; for faith, the gift of God, will 
not be given to a soul which voluntarily sells itself unto the 
doing of evil. 'This was the secret cause that prevented the 
Jews from believing in Jesus; this was the cause that excluded 
them from the number of those whom the Father had given 
unto him. 

We need not here try to solve, the awful mystery of how 
God's foreknowledge of that number is compatible with human 
liberty. We know that God knows all things, and that 
consequently the elect are predestined from all eternity; we 
know that man is free, and that God's grace is offered to all 
men sufficient to save them; we know that to cooperate with 
that grace unto the achieving of salvation is possible to every 
man, and that God wishes all men to be saved; but the middle 
term by which these things are reconciled is hidden from us, 
and will be forever hidden. We should not wonder that in 
God's highest counsels there should be found something that 
our poor minds in our present state can not comprehend. 

A murmur now arose from the scribes and Pharisees of the 
assemblage. How can this man call himself the bread of life? 
Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph the poor artisan of Nazareth? 
Do we not know his father and his mother? How can he 
declare that he has come down from Heaven? How impossible 
it is to understand the things of God with that lower 
intelligence that. depends on the corporal senses? It was 
impossible for the Jews to understand how Jesus of Nazareth 
could be the Son of God, who had come down from Heaven; 
for they were not enlightened by the light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world. And they had not this 
light; because they hardened their hearts and repelled the gift 
of God. 

Jesus straightway declares to them that their murmurs are 
unjust, and that the cause of their blindness is the fact that the 
Father has not given them the gift of faith. 
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Men could enter into the First Alliance with much less 
faith than that which is required for entrance into the New. 
That first organization was not a spiritual creation. It was 
really a very weak and carnal method of worship, with a 
complex ritual and rewards in this life. But the New 
Testament is totally spiritual, and can not be apprehended 
except by pure spiritual faith. Now the Prophet Isaiah 
looking forward to the character of Christ’s kingdom, proclaims 
that its members shall be those to whom God gives the gift of 
divine faith. That is to say, membership in the New Covenant 
necessitates a real interior operation of God in the soul of the 
believer, by which the man is enabled to believe as it behooveth. 
The words of the Prophet Isaiah are: ‘And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.”—Is. LV. 13. 

Now Jesus declares that any man in whom God works not 
that effect comes not to him, and the Jews were of this latter 
class. Divine faith is not a thing that is naturally possible: 
“If any man shall say that, without the Holy Spirit's 
antecedent inspiration and help, a man can eleve, hope, love, 
or repent, as it behooveth, that the grace of justification may be 
given him, let him be anathema.’—Conc. Trid. Sess. VI. Can. 
ПІ. Faith is a thing supernaturally possible by the grace of 
God and by the proper dispositions of soul. 

In the 25th verse Jesus declares that: “Every one that 
has heard from the Father, and hath learned cometh unto me." 
There are two requisites contained in this proposition. The 
hearing from God is that part that God works in man’s 
justification; the /earning is the part that man must work. 
These two causes must cooperate in the salvation of every man 
that is saved. God always does his part; but man often fails in 
his cooperation, and to this failure are due all the wrecks that 
happen among the souls of men. 

Lest the gross minds of the Jews, hearing that a man must 
hear from the Father in order to come to Jesus, might imagine 
that the Father should appear visibly to work this effect, the 
Lord finds it necessary to inform them that they are not to 
_ conceive the Father as visibly appearing. Jesus is the only 
man who has seen the Father; he is the only means of union 
between man and the invisible God. 
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The Lord Jesus makes belief in himself the sole absolute 
cause of eternal life. The Father draws men to this faith, and 
this faith saves them. "То prove the sufficiency of this faith 
Jesus declares that it operates the grand final effect of all man’s 
hope, the resurrection into eternal life. There is nothing 
beyond this; it is the consummation of all man’s hopes, and he 
who, drawn by the Father, believes in Jesus Christ, accomplishes 
‘this grand and final effect. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, as here spoken of, is equivalent to a 
following of Christ. Christ represents in himself a complete 
law of belief and conduct; and any one who really believes їп 
Christ, believes in all the doctrines of the Christian religion, as 
infallibly promulgated and explained by the living organization 
which Christ founded to teach and save men even to the end of 
time. This is clear from Christ's own explicit declaration ; for 
his final commission to the Apostles was to teach men all things 
whatsoever he commanded them. Christ sent the Holy Ghost 
to teach the Church all things, and to bring to the remembrance 
of the teachers in the Church all that Jesus had said. Evidently 
therefore, when he says: “He that believeth in me hath 
eternal life," he does not speak of a mere cold apprehension of 
himself as a person who has figured in the history of the world. 
He speaks of that intellectual act that is the preamble to love ; 
of that assent of the mind to the system of truths which 
crystallize about Christ as a center. Christ is not a dead reality, 
a memory of one that is gone; he is the living soul of the 
Church; and if we bind up our souls with him, we shall also 
live with him for ever. 
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48. Iam the bread of life. 48. 
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49. Your fathers did eat 
the manna in the wilderness, 
and they died. 

50. This is the bread which 
cometh down out of Heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. 
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51. I am the living bread 
which came down out of 
Heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: 
yea and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world. 


52. ‘The Jews therefore 
strove one with another, say- 
ing: How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 


53. Jesus therefore said 
unto them: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves. 


54. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. 


55. For my flesh is true 
meat, and my blood is true 
drink. 


56. Не that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood abideth 
in me, and I in him. 


57. As the living Father 
sent me, and I live because of 
the Father; so he that eateth 
me, he also shall live because 
of me. 

58. This is the bread which 
came down out of Heaven: not 
as the fathers did eat, and died: 
he that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever. 
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In verse 51 we find the reading ёк тоб єџод prov іп М, апа 
it is endorsed by Eusebius, Cyprian, and Hilary. In the same 
verse the phrase 7 сарб pov Єстім is at the end of the verse. 
This arrangement is approved by Tertullian and by Tischendorf. 
In verse 52, айтод is omitted after тў, сарка in N, C, D, 
L, T, A, A, П, et al. This reading is approved by Origen, 
Cyprian, and the Gothic version. B and T insert avro), and 
this reading is followed by Chrysostom and by all the great 
versions except the Gothic. In verse 55 the reading àAs6:js 
—édnOijs is supported by the excellent authority of N^, B, C, 
K, L, T, П, et al, and by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

This present text is опе of the most difficult passages of 
Holy Scripture. When Raphael wished to paint a symbolic 
representation of faith, he painted an angel holding in her hand 
the Chalice and the Host. Itisa deep mystery, perhaps the 
first mystery at which a decadent faith staggers. The great 
point to determine here is whether or not this text contains a 
promise of the Eucharist. In that great breaking away from 
the supernatural, which occurred in the rise of Protestantism 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist was made the 
object of the fiercest attack. The career of Protestantism has 
been like to the voyage of a ship without a compass, holdiug no 
definite course. Luther at first retained the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The Augsburg Confession presented to 
Charles V., in 1530, contains this statement: ‘Concerning the 
Lord’s Supper they teach, that the Body and the Blood of 
Christ are really present under the appearance of bread and 
wine, and are distributed to the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, 
aud they condemn those who teach otherwise. One year later 
Melancthon struck out the phrase, “under the appearance of 
bread and wine,” and by this modification he evidently aimed to 
eliminate the doctrine of the total change of the substance of 
the bread and wine. In 1540 the Augsburg confession was 
changed to the following: ‘Concerning the Lord's Supper 
they teach that with the bread and wine there is truly given the 
body and blood of Christ to those who partake of the Lord’s 
Supper." 
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This proposition explicitly concedes that the substance of 
the bread and wine remain in the Eucharist, and hence such 
theory was termed consubstantiation or companation. "The next 
modification was conceived by Carlstadt. Zwingli and 
CEcolampadius were the first to propose the theory as a definite 
thesis supported by arguments. "This opinion contemplates a 
purely spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Zwingli 
illustrates his system thus: ‘When the father of a family 
travels abroad, he presents his wife with his best ring, whereon 
his image is engraved, saying: ‘Behold me your husband, 
whom you must hold and cherish.’ Now that father of the family 
is the type of Christ. For, departing, he gave to his spouse 
the Church his image, in the Sacrament of the Supper."— 
Wiseman, Lectures on Holy Eucharist, pagg. 18-19. "То make 
the words of the institution of the Holy Eucharist agree with 
this theory Zwingli asserted that in them оті signified 
* represents ” ; but CEcolampadius placed the metaphor in capa, 
which, according to his interpretation, means “ ће figure of the 
body.” It is evident that in the theory of Zwingli the words 
of Christ lose their literal sense. Calvin is also the author of a 
theory. He asserted that the glorified body of Christ, which 
exists in Heaven, communicated such virtue to the bread and 
the wine that he who partook of them in faith might be said to 
partake of the very body of Christ. 

There are strange contradictions concerning the Eucharist 
in the Anglican formulary of belief. The twenty-eighth article 
of the Anglican church teaches that ‘“Transubstantiation can 
not be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.” 
But still it is there stated that “to such as rightly, worthily, 
and with faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.” But this is 
again contradicted by a subsequent statement “that the body 
of Christ is given, taken and eaten only after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner.” At the end of the Communion 
Service, as it now stands, there is a declaration that no act of 
adoration is intended by the act of kneeling to receive the 


- Lord's Supper. 
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We introduce these statements here to make clear the great 
difference between Protestants and Catholics in their treatment 
of all texts of the Scripture which relate to the Eucharist. We 
do not intend to seek in the present text of St. John a 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Indeed the 
doctrine of the Eucharist would have a sufficient Scriptural 
basis if the present text of John had never been written. 
Cajetan and Jansenius of Ghent deny that the sixth chapter of 
John relates to the Eucharist. We readily concede that it is 
not de fide that the words of Christ in the present chapter refer 
to the Eucharist. In our judgment the present discourse of 
Jesus primarily relates to faith in Christ. But we hold that, 
inasmuch as the eating of the real body and the drinking of the 
real blood of Christ is one great mode of exercising this act of 
faith in Christ, therefore the idea of the Eucharist pervades the 
whole discourse. Of course, the doctrine of faith in Jesus Christ 
is broader than the doctrine of the Eucharist. A man can be 
saved without the Eucharist but no man can be saved without 
Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ could have dispensed with the 
Eucharist, and could have instituted other means through 
which salvation might come through him to us. Now we 
believe that his discourse in St. John is fashioned in accordance 
with this great truth. It teaches primarily the absolute 
necessity and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ, and at the same time, 
it is pervaded by the idea of that wondrous mode of existence 
that the same Jesus Christ assumes in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is included inthe more comprehensive 
truth that Jesus Christ is the source of all spiritual life. 

Wiseman and other theologians believe that there is a 
change of subject at the forty-eighth verse, that here a perfect 
transition is made from a believing in Christ to a real eating of 
his body and drinking of his blood. І believe that the greater 
number of Catholic interpreters place the transition in the 
fifty-first verse. Corluy on the other hand denies that there is 
any such change of subject in the discourse, and he believes 
that the Eucharist is the theme of the whole discourse. 

We shall follow a middle course between these two 
extremes. We believe that the great comprehensive theme of 
the whole discourse is faith in Christ; and that, inasmuch as 
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faith in Christ includes faith in the Eucharist, which is nothing 
else but Christ himself existing in a sacramental mode of being, 
therefore Christ, the bread of life, as united to the soul by faith, 
and Christ in the Eucharist under the form of bread and wine 
are not two disparate themes, but one identical entity in two 
modes of being. Wherefore the two concepts blend together, 
and one cannot be treated independently of the other. We 
grant with Corluy that the idea of the Eucharist runs through 
the whole discourse, but we believe that the other idea of Christ 
as united to the soul by faith is the stronger idea up to the 
second member of the fifty-first verse. From that point in the 
discourse up to the fifty-eighth inclusively, the leading thought 
is the sacramental mode of being in which Jesus Christ was to 
give himself to man. 

The murmurs of the Jews had caused Jesus to digress from 
the main theme to silence their mutterings. At the 48th verse 
he returns again to the main theme, and he repeats the 
fundamental position which he had equivalently stated before: 
"I am the bread of life.” "This is the motive of the entire 
discourse. The entire argument was aimed to establish this 
great truth. We believe that the main idea in Christ’s mind in 
enunciating this proposition was to speak of himself as the 
object of faith, but this did not exclude the idea of the 
Eucharist, for Jesus Christ and the Eucharist are not two beings, 
but one and the same being, and the Eucharist і5 а means ої 
making Jesus Christ an object of faith in the soul of man. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth verses a comparison is again 
instituted between the manna in the wilderness and Jesus Christ. 
Expositors differ widely in explaining these verses. The chief 
source of difficulty is to-fix the exact concept on which is based 
the excellence of the bread of life over the manna. We believe 
that the comparison is based on the effects of the two goods in 
the following manner. 'The manna had not efficacy to sustain 
man's spirituallife. It alimented his body for a time, and then 
all who ate it died. The manna, by the powers of its nature, 
could not do more than satisfy the body’s hunger for a time. 
But Christ, the bread of life, gives and sustains man’s eternal 
life. Now it may be objected that some of those who ate the 
manna have attained eternal life, such as Moses and Joshua; 
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and that some who eat of the bread of life of the New 
Testament do not obtain eternallife. We answer that no man 
ever obtained eternal life in virtue of the eating of the manna: 
its effect was merely to support the body for a time. But the 
bread of life of itself has an eternal effect; and they who 
receive it, and yet die the spiritual death, die thus because they 
dispose themselves in such manner that the intrinsic power of 
the bread of life is unable to act upon them. "The manna was 
the bread from heaven of the Old Testament; Christ is the 
bread of the New Testament. Now by this comparison Christ 
teaches them the excellence of the new order of things over the 
old. The manna belonged to the category of material foods ; 
the eating of it did not affect the eternal life of man. But 
Christ, the true bread from Heaven, has in himself the power 
of giving a man eternal life, eternal life for the soul, and eternal 
life for the body, when it shall arise, and put on incorruption. 
And if any man fails to receive this effect, he fails not through 
the weakness of the bread of life, but because he chooses to 
deprive himself of the effect of that life-giving food. Not only 
is this declaration true in its positive sense, but it is true also 
in its negative sense; that is to say, no man can have eternal 
life except through Christ, the bread of life. As the universe 
was made through him, so the universe must be saved by him. 
The supreme evil that can befall man is eternal death; beside 
that awful hopeless evil all other evils fade into insignificance. 
And against that terrible evil there is one sure defense, one 
means of absolute safety, and that is **to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ;" to believe in him, hope in him, and love him with all 
our hearts; and to observe all things whatsoever he commands 
through his Church till the end of time. 

No message that can be communicated to man can mean 
so much as this one statement: “Thou shalt not die.” Upon 
the first parents of all men, and upon all men through them the 
fearful sentence was passed by God: “Үе shall surely die.” 
No man can doubt of the universality of that decree: “Unto 
all men death did pass, for that all have sinned.” ‘These are 
terrible words, and if they were not relieved by any brighter 
message, they would blot out all hope out of man’s life. But 
from Heaven comes another voice, the voice of the Redeemer: 
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“This is the Bread which cometh down out of Heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread 
which came down out of Heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever." Bread which came down out of Heaven, 
because the Word was made flesh; /ivzng bread, because it has in 
itself the power to give life, eternal life to those who eat thereof. 
Behold the revocation of that awful sentence of death; and 
behold the means, and the only means of having life, eternal 
life. О, that man would cast out of his mind all other thoughts 
and interests, that the thought of the life which comes through 
Christ might alone live in the book and volume of his brain! 

It must be remarked here that the verse which in the 
numeration of the Greek text is fifty-first, is divided in the 
Vulgate into fifty-first and fifty-second, so that the chapter 
according to the Greek text is composed of seventy-one verses, 
while the Vulgate assigns seventy-two. The numeration of the 
verses of Scripture is a purely human work; and we prefer to 
follow the пишегабіоп of the Greek text. 

Now in the second member of the fifty-first verse, the Lord 
plainly expresses a promise of that sacramental mode of being 
that he the bread of life will take, in order to give himself to 
men. The Lord Jesus would be the bread of life, and all the 
chapter up to this point could have been uttered by the Lord, 
even if he were not to institute the Blessed Sacrament. Indeed, 
Maldonatus asserts that, if the institution of the Eucharist had 
not taken place at the Last Supper, we could explain the 
whole chapter of faith in Christ. We would modify somewhat 
the statement of Maldonatus, We believe that, if the Lord 
Jesus had not in mind to institute the Eucharist, he would 
never have uttered the declaration recorded in the second 
member of the fifty-first verse. 

Neither are we in accord with those who say that there is 
here a complete change of subject. The subject is the same, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the bread of life. The act by which we 
receive the effect of this bread of life is the same, the living 
faith in Jesus Christ. It is not the body's act of eating that 
benefits us in the Eucharist. It is the soul's act of living faith 
in him who is not zz the Eucharist, but who zs the Eucharist. 
Of course, we do not mean to say that to believe in the 
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Eucharist is the same as to receive the Eucharist. Jesus Christ 
worthily received in the Eucharist operates a special effect upon 
those who receive him, and the formal cause of that special 
effect is his reception in the Eucharist; but in that act of 
receiving Christ in his sacramental mode of being, the formal 
element that makes it a supreme act of worship is faith in Jesus 
Christ whom we receive. 

Christ’s sacramental mode of being will not be eternal: it 
is simply a mode of being employed here to enable man to 
come closer to the source of his life. 

Now although it is not of faith that Jesus speaks of the 
Eucharist in the fifty-first and the following verses, nevertheless 
it is the persuasion of the Catholic people, and it was evidently 
the belief of the Fathers of Trent, as appears from the following 
documents. In the Thirteenth Session of the Council of Trent, 
Chapter IL, De Eucharistia, this statement occurs: ‘Our 
Savior wished this Sacrament to be taken as a spiritual food of 
souls, by which they are nourished and strengthened, living the 
life of him who has said: ‘He that eateth me, he also shall 
live because of me^"? Now though there is no definition of 
the sense of St. John's text here, it 15 evident that the Fathers 
of Trent considered the quoted words of Jesus as spoken by him 
concerning the Eucharist. 

Again in the ‘Twenty-first Session, Chapter I., De 
Communione, the Fathers of Trent make use of the sixth 
chapter of John to prove the sufficiency of Holy Communion 
under one form: ‘But neither from the discourse in John VI. 
can it be rightly inferred that Communion under both forms is 
prescribed by the Lord; in whatever way, according to the 
various expositions of Fathers and doctors, that text may be 
understood. For he who said: ‘Except ye shall eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye shall not have life in 
yourselves’, saidalso: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live for 
ever.’ And he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life’, said also: ‘The bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of fhe world.’ And 
finally, he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me, and I in him’, said also: ‘He that. 
eateth this bread shall live for ever?” Now the whole 
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argument of the Fathers would be irrelevant and foolish, unless 
the sense of the passages quoted pertain to the пон, ОЇ 
course, it is not equivalent to the denying that Jesus is really 
present in the Eucharist, to deny that the Eucharist is promised 
in the sixth chapter of Saint John. The proper place to treat 
thoroughly of the Eucharist is in the commentary on the words 
of institution used at the Last Supper. But inasmuch as the 
idea of that future institution was in Christ’s mind in this 
present discourse, and inasmuch as that same idea becomes the 
leading thought in several verses of the present chapter, we can 
not pass over the text without expounding this clear sense. 
We believe therefore that the portion of the discourse of Jesus 
comprised between the second member of the fifty-first verse 
and the fifty-eighth verse inclusively contains an explicit 
promise of the Eucharist, and explains the nature of the same 
Sacrament. 

It is evident to all that there is a change of phraseology at 
the second member of the fifty-first verse. Up to that point 
Jesus had been speaking of something which he actually was at 
that time; of something which the Father had already given to 
the world. But at the aforesaid point Jesus changes the 
manner of his discourse, and speaks of something future, 
something that he 2027 give. Certainly by this expression 
Christ speaks of assuming some relation to the world which he 
had not yet assumed. Now this marked difference in 
phraseology would be inexplicable if Jesus continues to speak 
of himself only as the bread of life which the soul receives by 
the act of faith. Again, it is incongruous to believe that Jesus, 
if he were proposing himself only as an object of the act of 
faith, should specify his flesh and his blood as such object. 
When, in the preceding verses, he proposes himself in a purely 
spiritual sense as the object of faith, he does not say: “My 
flesh is the Bread of life", but: “І am the Bread of life." 
Wherefore, since he does not speak of himself as the object of 
the act of man, but only of his /lesh, it seems reasonable that he 
-speaks of that peculiar act by which his glorified flesh is eaten 
sacramentally in the Eucharist. Of course, Christ entire is in 
the Eucharist; but by the words of consecration only his flesh 
is placed there; his blood, and soul are there in virtue of that 
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natural connection and concomitance by which these parts of 
Christ, who has arisen and who dieth no more, are united: his 
Divinity is there in virtue of its hypostatic union with Christ’s 
body and soul. The Eucharistic bread therefore mystically 
signifies only the body of Christ; and the Eucharistic wine 
mystically signifies only his blood. It is evident that Christ 
spoke of them in this sense, and thus considered they are the 
object of the acts of eating and drinking. 

Moreover Christ speaks of giving a bread. Certainly 
Christ here speaks of doing some future thing. It could not 
be the constituting of himself as the object of the world’s faith, 
for that was not a future thing: he was that. 

We must admit that there is another way of explaining 
these words without seeing in them the promise of the 
Eucharist. Cajetan asserts that the Lord thereby declares that 
he will give his body to suffer on the cross for the redemption 
of the world. Jansenius of Ghent also gives it as his opinion 
that the Lord means that men must believe in his flesh which 
was given unto death on the cross for us, and that by such faith 
we eat his flesh. Neither of the doctors deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, but they deny that it is promulgated in the 
present text. Now we grant that the Lord had in mind the 
sacrifice of the cross in enunciating the proposition which is 
under our present consideration. The Eucharist is an 
everlasting memorial of the sufferings and death of Jesus. 

Perhaps a better way of presenting this conception of the 
words of Christ would be as follows. Christ, as he was 
speaking to them, was the object of men’s faith. But he would 
place before men another object of faith; for he would place 
before them Christ crucified. After Christ was crucified, he 
assumed, in a measure, a new character; and it is especially in 
this character that he exists as the object of a faith which saves 
the world. Such an opinion makes the “life of the world” of 
the text of St. John not the effect of the partaking of the 
Eucharist, but of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Now we believe that “the life of the world” of the text of 
John is spoken of by Jesus as the effect of the vicarious 
atonement. We grant that Jesus there speaks of giving his 
body to be crucified; but we also believe that he also conveys 
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the promise of the Eucharist in the same statement ; for he says 
in substance: “The bread which I will give, the Eucharistic 
bread, is truly the same flesh of mine that shall be offered on 
the cross for the life of the world.” 

Understood in any other sense, the words of Jesus become 
harsh and unintelligible. He promises to give a bread; and 
they tell us that he only means that he will give us an object 
of faith. We ask: What is the new object of faith more than 
that which Jesus was at the time of his speaking? They 
answer: The conception of Jesus as crucified. We ask: 
When then did Jesus fulfill his promise of giving this bread? 
They answer: When he died on the cross. Here we interpose 
a positive denial. In all the subsequent history of Jesus; in 
his many references to his sufferings, he never affirms that by 
his death he shall fulfill his promise of giving that bread. But 
he does clearly fulfill such promise, when, at the Last Supper, 
he takes the natural bread in his hands, and blesses it, and 
breaks it, and gives it to his Apostles, saying: “Таке and eat 
ye of this: this is my body.” How harmoniously the 
fulfillment fits the promise. Wherefore we say that the bread 
given to the Apostles at the Last Supper was the same as 
that promised in the sixth chapter of John. When in the 
course of our Commentary we reach the words of the institution 
of the Eucharist, we shall develop more fully the proof of the 
Real Presence. 

'The Jews understood the words of Jesus in the second half 
of the fifty-first verse literally. In this they rightly understood 
them. But they understood them too literally, too grossly; they 
understood the Lord to speak of the eating of flesh, as the flesh 
of beasts is eaten. It was an everlasting tenet of the Mosaic 
Law that every Jew should abstain from blood; and yet this 
man spoke of their drinking his blood. How could it be? and 
they fell to arguing among themselves. 

A man who had fed over five thousand people with five 
loaves and two fishes; a man who had by a word stilled the 
tempest on the sea; a man who had healed all manner of 
disease, and raised the dead, merited faith in his words, even 
when men could not understand them. The words of Jesus 
were deep and mysterious: the plain duty of those who heard 
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them was humbly to acknowledge that the sense of the words 
was incomprehensible, and to ask for light to know as much as 
it is necessary to know. But instead of thus approaching Jesus, 
they endeavor to apprehend the works of faith by the mere 
power of human reason. They failed, and every man who 
endeavors to do that same thing shall fail. You can not light 
up the universe with a candle, neither can you comprehend 
God’s works with the weak light of human reason. ‘The spirit 
in which the Jews entered into discussion of Jesus’ words 
deprived them of the necessary divine help for the understanding 
of his discourse. 

On a former occasion Jesus had expounded to Nicodemus 
the doctrine of baptism as a second birth. The Jew had 
understood birth as a coming forth from the womb, and had 
also expressed his inability to comprehend Jesus’ words: “ How 
can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” And Jesus straightway 
taught him that he spoke of a spiritual birth. But the spirit 
that actuated Nicodemus was different from that of the assembly 
at Capharnaum, who listened to the discourse on the bread of 
life. Nicodemus needed an introduction into the unknown 
world of spirit, but his heart was docile. But the hearts of 
those in the synagogue at Capharnaum were gross, carnal, and 
disobedient; and Jesus left them in their blindness. And to 
show them that the truth at which they staggered could not Бе 
modified, he repeats his proposition with still greater emphasis, 
and makes it the absolute condition of eternal life. 

In his Lectures on The Holy Eucharist, Cardinal Wiseman’ 
institutes an argument upon the words of Jesus, and the 
argument proceeds in this manner. The expression, “to eat 
the flesh of Christ” must be taken either figuratively or 
literally. If it is taken figuratively it must have been used in 
the "fixed, proverbial, unvarying metaphorical signification ” 
which the phrase had among the people addressed. Now it is 
discovered from an examination of the phraseology of the Bible, 
and from a study of the language which Jesus spoke, that the 
expression when used metaphorically means to do a person 
some serious injury, principally by calumny or false accusation. 
In Psalm XXVII. 2 (Vulg. XXVI), we read: “When 
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evil-doers came upon me to eat my flesh.” In Job, XIX. 22, 
we read: “Why do ye persecute me as God, and are not 
satished with my flesh?” Again in Job, XXXI. 31: “Verily 
the men of my tent said: Who will give us of his flesh? we 
are not satisfied." 

Some obscurity invests this latter text, and our translation 
ОЁ it is not the one usually given; but we are persuaded from 
the general plan of Job's argument that it is in substance 
correct, although we have freely rendered the harsh Hebrew 
idiom to make it intelligible. A remarkable specimen of the 
wrong application of Scripture is the use of this passage from 
the Book of Job in the Office of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Roman Breviary, in the first response of the second nocturn. 

'The Prophet Micah speaks of the rulers of Israel as those 
* who also eat the flesh of my people." In Ecclesiastes, IV. 5, 
the effect of the vice of envy is described as follows: ‘The 
fool foldeth his arms together, and eateth his own flesh." 

The conclusion which Cardinal Wiseman draws from his 
argument is thus expressed in his own words: 

“The conclusion, from all that I have said, is obvious. 
Whether we consult the phraseology of Scripture, the spirit and 
ideas of the Semitic nations, or the current use of the language 
employed by our Savior, the expression to eat the flesh of a 
person, had an established metaphorical meaning. The phrase, 
therefore, could not be used metaphorically, in any other sense; 
so that if the hearers found themselves compelled to fly from its 
literal meaning, and take refuge in a figurative interpretation ; 
so long as they had to interpret words and phrases by the only 
meanings which they had ever heard given to them, they could 
only recur to this. Nor is it consistent with the first elements 
of civilized society, of good intentions, nay, of common sense, 
for any speaker to use forms of language, having established and 
conventional significations, in a sense never before heard, noways 
intelligible from the nature of the phrases, and unattainable 
by any conjecture which might be expected from the habits, 
feelings, or ideas of those to whom they are addressed. 

“While, therefore, upon a minute analysis of the 
expressions used in the former part of the discourse, we 
discovered that every phrase, as in common use among the 
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Jews, was adapted to convey the doctrine there taught, and so 
our Savior explained himself, we have no less discovered that 
the phrases used in the second portion never could have the 
same meaning, consequently that a transition must have taken 
place to another subject. Furthermore, we have seen that the 
phrases used in the latter portion were such as left the hearers, 
and consequently us, no choice between the literal sense, and an 
established metaphorical one of calwmniating our Savior. "This 
must instantly be rejected, nor has any one ever so much as 
thought of it; and we must therefore conclude that our Lord, 
after the forty-eighth verse, teaches the necessity of really 
eating his body and drinking his blood."—Wiseman 1. c. 

Now having in mind to defend the same truth which 
Wiseman defends, we must confess that we do not find the 
great Cardinal’s argument conclusive. He constructs а 
dilemma with two horns: The Lord's discourse must be literal 
or metaphorical. It can not be metaphorical; therefore it must 
be literal. The proofs that we have already adduced do in fact 
prove that the ordinary metaphorical signification of the phrase 
under consideration was to do evil to a person, especially by 
calumny. But suppose we retort the argument in this manner: 
In all the languages of men the phrase to eat the flesh of a 
creature in the literal sense means to eat it as the flesh of 
slaughtered animals is eaten for food. ‘There is no precedent in 
human speech for the sense in which Christ used the term. 
He was speaking of a new mode of being which, as the Council 
of Trent says, we can scarcely express in human speech. Not 
one of Christ's hearers at the time that he spoke, could have 
had any conception of that mysterious new mode of being. 
The words of Christ can not be taken in the ordinary literal 
sense; this was the error of the Jews, and they shuddered at 
the thought of eating human flesh. The words of Christ must 
be taken in an extraordinary literal sense, to fit the new mode 
of being which the power of God was to create. Now this 
extraordinary literal sense is farther removed from the ordinary 
literal sense than an extraordinary metaphorical sense would 
have been from the ordinary metaphorical sense. For in every 
case, we must admit an extraordinary sense; and the preceding 
discourse of Jesus would help us somewhat to understand an 
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extraordinary figurative sense; for after all, the transition from 
receiving Jesus as the Bread of life by the act of faith to eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood is not so very violent, when we 
consider it as a climax of the whole discourse. Wherefore the 
arguinentation of Wiseman only serves to prove that Jesus 
could not have used the aforesaid phrase in an ordinary 
metaphorical sense, and therefore it really helps in nowise the 
Catholic exposition; for as we have seen, it would be far easier 
to explain the words in an extraordinary figurative sense than 
in the extraordinary literal sense to which we must appeal. 
We believe that Catholic doctrine is not benefitted by straining 
texts of Scripture to draw from them more than they contain. 
The clearer words of institution and the authority of the 
Church move us to see in the sixth chapter of St. John the 
promise of the Eucharist. When we know from these clearer 
sources the doctrine of the Eucharist, it is easy for us to choose, 
of the several significations which Jesus’ present words might 
have had, the particular sense which they did have. But in 
our judgment it is not true that this is the only sense which 
such words could have had. 

Hence we do not say that the sixth chapter of St. John is 
the great classic text to prove the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist; it is a text which by the analogy of faith we explain 
to contain the promise of the Eucharist, which Jesus afterwards 
in clearer terms instituted. 

A question of some importance arises out of the fifty-third 
verse, wherein Jesus makes the eating of his flesh and the 
drinking of his blood the absolute condition oflife. On the 
authority of this verse the Greeks give the Eucharist to infants 
immediately after their baptism. But Catholic doctrine admits 
to salvation baptized infants, and children who have not 
received Holy Communion, and it also admits to salvation 
catechumens who die before they are admitted to the 
participation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Much has been written to reconcile the seeming discrepancy 
between the Lord’s words and the belief and practice of the 
Church. Cajetan’s explanation is especially lame. Не says: 
“To eat sacramentally supposes the ability to eat naturally ; 
therefore infants have not the obligation of eating sacramentally, 
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since they can not eat naturally.” But even if we grant this, 
it does not solve the difficulty. ‘The child of five, six, or seven 
years, eats naturally; and yet we do not admit it to Holy 
Communion; and if it dies in its baptismal innocence, we 
know that it is saved. And а fortiori this will apply to the 
catechumen. 

We find a certain parallelism between this universal 
proposition concerning the Eucharist, and that other universal 
proposition recorded in John III. 5: ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Both passages 
refer to necessary sacraments; and both make the reception of 
their respective sacraments the absolute condition of eternal 
life. Yet we have seen that the new birth by the Holy Ghost 
is wider in its application than the actual baptism by water. 
The new birth is absolutely universal; the baptism by water is 
only universal in the ordinary economy. Now we apply the 
same method of reasoning to the universal proposition: 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye shall not have life in yourselves.” Christ has not 
absolutely bound his power to the sacraments in such way that 
he can not act independently of them in cases of necessity. 
Jesus Christ as the source of all spiritual life, as sole mediator 
between God and man, is more comprehensive in act than 
Jesus Christ as the Eucharist. Without Jesus Christ in his 
absolutely universal character, no man can be saved, be he 
infant, catechumen, savage, or antediluvian. Now the 
Eucharist is a special ineffable mode of being, instituted by 
Christ for the purpose of transmitting to men the life which 
comes from Christ. It is necessary to receive the Eucharist, as 
theologians say, not mecessttate medii sed necessitate precepti 
divini. ‘That is to say, the necessity of receiving the Eucharist 
does not arise from the nature of the sacrament itself; but such 
necessity arises from the precept of God; and this obligation 
binds man to receive the Holy Eucharist often in life, and at the 
hour of death. That the necessity of receiving the Sacrament 
does not arise from the Sacrament itself, is clear; 'for grace can 
come from Christ through other sources; in fact, it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace to receive worthily the Eucharist. 
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In the light of this doctrine we can explain the sense of 
the fifty-third verse of John. ‘The verse establishes the absolute 
necessity, zecessztate medii, of being united to him who is the 
res et virtus of the Eucharist, in order to obtain eternal life. 
It also establishes an obligation arising from the very precept 
of Christ to actually receive Christ in the Eucharistic form, 
if one is morally able. Hence, in this sense the words 
convey a precept binding all those who have come to the use 
of reason, and who are able to receive the Eucharist. Jesus 
Christ operates through the Eucharist, and outside of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is a channel of grace, and a 
necessary channel of grace in the ordinary economy. Christ's 
causality is wider in its range than the causality of the 
sacraments; but he will not employ this extraordinary mode of 
operating on those who reject the Eucharist or neglect it. Ifa 
Catholic were cast away on a desert island, he could be saved 
without the Eucharist, but not without him who is the 
Eucharist. The words of Christ therefore are equivalent to the 
saying: “Except ye have faith in me, even to the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Eucharist, and even to the receiving of 
my body and of my blood, as Ishall exist in that sacramental 
mode of being, ye shall not have life in yourselves.” No man 
can formally reject the doctrine of the Eucharist, or culpably 
neglect to receive it, and have eternal life. 

In the fifty-fourth verse the effect of the Eucharist is made 
identical with the effect of faith in Christ; for the Eucharist 
is Christ, and the worthy reception of it is the greatest act of 
faith in Christ. 

On the authority of the Greek codices, we render the 
fifty-fifth verse: “For my flesh is true meat and my blood is 
true drink." By this, Jesus declares that the Eucharist is not 
a mere type or symbol, but a real supernatural food which 
operates in its own high order of being an effect like to that 
which food and drink do for the body. ‘The good effects of the 
Eucharist are not wrought by the subjective acts of the 
communicant, although these are necessary. The Eucharist by 
its own intrinsic power feeds and nourishes the better part of 
the man in whom these good dispositions are found. 
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It is a remarkable fact that after the Jews had expressed 
their inability to comprehend how Jesus was to give them his 
flesh to eat, Jesus repeats the same truth many times with all 
the emphasis of which human speech seems capable. Nay 
more, instead of the milder verb ¢ayetv, which he had thus far 
employed, Jesus employs the term траууди from the verb троуф, 
which properly means to gnaw, to chew; to eat raw vegetables, 
fruit, etc.; opposed to eating dressed food. It is certain that by 
this phraseology Jesus gives proof that he will not pare down and 
milden his declaration to take away the cause of stumbling 
from the Jews. But on the contrary, even in the face of their 
disputing and unbelief, he intensifies the emphasis of the 
declaration which had puzzled all his hearers. Certainly the 
opponents of the Eucharist must admit that, had Jesus wished 
to promulgate the doctrine of transubstantiation, he could not 
had done so in clearer, stronger terms than those here employed. 

From the fact that Christ said nothing to reconcile the 
Jews to the sense of his words Cardinal Wiseman proceeds to 
draw what he calls the most important proof of the Real 
Presence. We insert the long argument in his own words: 

I say, then, that whenever our Lord’s hearers found 
difficulties, or raised objections to his words, from taking them 
in their literal sense, while he intended them to be taken 
figuratively, his constant practice was to explain them instantly, 
in a figurative manner, even though no great error could result 
from their being misunderstood. The first example which I 
shall give, is a well-known conversation between our Savior and 
Nicodemus. “Jesus answered and said to him: Amen, amen, 
I say to thee, unless a man be йоги again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God." This expression was one in ordinary use, 
among the Jewish doctors, to express proselytism. Nicodemus, 
whether from wilfulness or error, took the words in their literal 
import, and made an objection precisely similar in form to that 
of the Jews: “Ноу can a man be born when heisold?" Our 
Savior instantly explains the words in their figurative meaning 
to him, by repeating them with such a modification as could leave 
no farther doubt of the sense in which he spoke them: “ Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
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Matt. XVI. 6. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” They 
took his words literally: “But they thought within themselves, 
saying: Because we have taken no bread.” But Jesus lost no 
time in correcting the mistake, (v. 11): “Why do you not 
understand that it is not concerning bread I said to you, 
Beware," etc. '''Then they understood that he said not that 
they should beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” "This remarkable example of 
our Savior's care not to be misunderstood becomes much more 
interesting when we view it in reference to another passage in 
St. Luke, (Chap. XII. т.) There we have a discourse of our 
Lord, which all the harmonists agree in placing long after that 
of St. Matthew. Our Divine Master wished to employ before 
the crowds the same figure as we have just heard; but he had 
perceived that it was not easily understood, and he therefore 
adds the explanation: ‘Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

Jo. XV. 32. Jesus said to his disciples: “Т have food to 
eat which you know not." They erroneously took his words 
literally; and he lost no time in explaining them figuratively. 
«The disciples, therefore, said to one another: Hath any man 
brought him any thing to eat? Jesus saith to them: My food 
is to do the will of him that sent me." 

Jo. XI. 11 is a similar instance, and important, because our 
Savior is not even engaged upon doctrinal matters. He said to 
the apostles: ‘Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth." Mistaking his 
meaning, by understanding him literally, they reply: “Lord, if 
he sleepeth, he will do well. But Jesus spoke of his death, and 
they thought that he spoke of the repose of sleep. Then, 
therefore, Jesus said to them plainly: Lazarus is dead.” 

Matt. XIX. 24. The disciples understood literally his 
words, “that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven", 
so as to conclude that salvation was absolutely incompatible 
with wealth. Jesus loses no time in removing their error by 
telling them that, *with men this is impossible, but with God 
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Jo. VIII. 21. Jesus said: ‘Whither I go, you cannot 
come." ‘The Jews took his words in a gross material sense, and 
asked: “Will he kill himself, that he saith: Whither I go, 
you cannot come?" Jesus, with the greatest meekness, 
removes this absurd interpretation of his words: ‘‘You are 
from beneath, I am from above; you are of this world, I am 
not of this world." 

Ibid. v. 32. He tells the Jews, that the truth should make 
them free. They take his words literally, and raise an objection 
accordingly: ‘We are the seed of Abraham, and we have 
never been slaves to any man; how sayest thou: You shall be 
free?" Не once more interrupts his discourse to contradict 
this erroneous interpretation, by replying, that he spoke of a 
spiritual slavery: “Amen, amen, I say unto you, that 
whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin—if therefore 
the Son shall make you free (of sin), ye shall be free indeed.” 

Ibid. v. до. Jesus observes, that if the Jews were children 
of Abraham, they would do the works of Abraham; but that, 
instead of this, they acted in a totally opposite manner, and 
thereby did the deeds of their father. ‘They understand him to 
say literally, that they were not the legitimate descendants of 
their patriarch, and replied accordingly: ‘‘We are not born of 
fornication.” Jesus, without hesitation, explains his meaning 
of their spiritual descent, however harsh it might appear 
(у. 44.): “You are of your father, the devil, and the desires of 
your father you will do.” 

Jo. VI. 33. In fine, in the very discourse which forms the 
subject of all our inquiries, we have another, and a striking 
instance of our Savior’s constant practice. Jesus having said 
that “the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
Heaven, and giveth life to the world”; his hearers take his 
words literally, contrary to his intentions, and say to him: 
“Lord, give us always this bread.” True to his rule of action, 
Jesus explains himself spiritually: “Iam the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
me shall not thirst.” 

From these examples, three whereof, like that under 
discussion, refer to images drawn from food, we may, I think, 
deduce a very certain corollary or canon; that whenever our 
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Savior's expressions were erroneously taken in their literal 
sense, and he meant them to be figurative, it was his constant 
practice instantly to explain himself, and let his audience 
understand that his words were to be taken figuratively. The 
eighth chapter of St. John, from which I have quoted three 
examples, is a striking proof, that even when malice and 
perverseness were the sources of misinterpretation, he was not 
to be wearied out by its repeated recurrence, but undeviatingly 
adhered to this mild, prudent, and conciliating rule of ever 
correcting the misapprehensions of his audience. 

Let us now examine our Savior's practice in the opposite 
case. Secondly, therefore, I say, that when his words were 
rightly understood in their literal sense, and by that correct 
interpretation gave rise to murmurs or objections, it was his 
custom to stand to his words, and repeat again the very 
sentiment which had given the offence. The following 
instances well demonstrate this rule. 

Matt. IX. 2. Jesus “said to the man sick of the palsy: 
Son, be of good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee." The hearers 
took these words in their literal meaning, and were right in 
doing so; still they expressed their displeasure with them, 
saying: ‘This man blasphemeth.” Our Lord does not abate 
the least in the expression, which, being rightly understood, 
had caused the objections, but in his answer repeats it again 
and again. ‘Which is easier to say: 77у sins are forgiven 
thee, or to say: Rise up and walk. But that you may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to /orgzve sins,” etc. 

Jo. VIII. 56. Our Redeemer said to the Jews: “Abraham 
your father rejoiced that he might see my day: he saw it, and 
was glad.” His auditors correctly took his words in their literal 
import, as equivalent to an assertion that he was coeval with 
Abraham; and they murmured accordingly. “The Jews then 
said to him: ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” Our Savior, though he foresaw that personal 
violence would be the consequence of his conduct, did not seek 
to modify his words, but exactly repeated with his usual 
intrepidity the very sentiment which had caused so much 
offence. ‘Jesus said tothem: Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.” Thus does the eighth 
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chapter of St. John afford us marked exemplification of out 
blessed Redeemer’s manner of acting in both cases, when 
rightly and when erroneously understood to speak in the 
literal sense. 

Jo. VI. 42. Once more, the very chapter, under discussion 
affords us a striking example of this rule. Our Savior having 
said that he had come down from Heaven, is correctly 
understood, yet murmured against. “And they said: Із not this 
Jesus, whose father and mother we know? How then saith he: 
I came down from Heaven?" He acts in his usual manner. 
As they had understood him rightly, he cares not for the 
objection ; but having premised the reasons why they did not 
believe in him, goes on, in the second part of his discourse, to 
repeat again and again the very phrase which had caused 
complaint, by saying that he came down from Heaven. (Vv. 50, 
51, 59.) 

The two rules, then, are sufficiently clear; when his 
hearers, misunderstanding his words, raise objections, Jesus 
explains them; when understanding them right, they find 
fault, he repeats them. In order, therefore, to discover whether 
the Jews understood our Savior wrong or right in our case, we 
have only to look at his answer to their objection, and see 
whether he explains his previous words, as in the eleven 
instances I first brought, or repeats the obnoxious expressions, 
as in the three last cases which I quoted. Тһе answer to this 
question is sufficiently clear. In his answer, our Savior repeats 
the same words fve times, and in phrases which add energy to 
his previous expressions."— Wiseman op. cit. pp. 111—119. 

Now without intending to weaken the force of Wiseman's 
reasoning, we must confess that this present argument does not 
seem to us entirely convincing. Ме admit that Jesus’ emphatic 
repetition of his declaration in the face of the mutterings and 
contradictions of the Jews is a proof, but it seems to us that 
the Cardinal’s argument is not convincing, in which he strives - 
to prove that the Jews must have understood Jesus rightly from 
the fact that Jesus does not explain his words. Now we hold 
with him that the Jews understood Jesus’ words literally, but 
we deny that they understood them aright. The Jews 
understood Jesus to speak of the eating of flesh and the 
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drinking of blood as men might be conceived to eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of slaughtered animals. "This was the only 
literal sense that they could have known at that time. ‘The 
Eucharist was a mode of being of Jesus Christ which could not 
possibly have come into their minds; and though it is a literal 
sense of Jesus words, it is a literal sense that they could not 
have known then, and that we would never have known, had 
Jesus not made the truth clearer by his subsequent words of 
institution and by the infallible teaching of the Church. The 
new ineffable mode of being necessitates the use of language іп 
a sense that has no precedent in human language. No man 
has a right to demand of Jesus a present understanding of all 
mysteries. The Jews should have believed, and waited for the 
revelation, which would come in God's time. Inasmuch as 
they were not docile, but on the contrary rebellious and 
unbelieving, Jesus gives them no explanation of his mysterious 
words. 

Again, it is recorded in John, II. 18—22, that when the 
Jews asked Jesus by what authority he drove the tradesmen 
from the Temple, Jesus answered: ‘Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.” Now Jesus spoke there of the 
temple of his body, and the Jews understood him to speak of 
the material temple at Jerusalem. The Jews retained this 
erroneous understanding of Jesus’ words even to the end, and 
based upon this statement one of the grave charges at his final 
trial. And Jesus allows them to persist in their error, because 
they merited not to know the truth, and because the full truth 
could not at that time be presented to the world. 

Cardinal Wiseman attempts to answer this objection, but 
we are forced to admit that his aüswers are in our judgment 
unavailing. 

We believe therefore that we can not strengthen the 
doctrine of the Real Presence by an argument drawn from the 
sole fact that Jesus did not explain his words to the Jews. 

In the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh verses, the process is 
beautifully described by which the Eucharist gives life to man. 
There is an everlasting union between the Eternal Father and 
the Son, because the Son is equal to the Father and identical 
in nature with him. ‘Therefore the life of the Father is the 
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life of the Son. Now by that act of union which consists in 
the worthy reception of the Eucharist, we are so closely united 
to Jesus Christ that his life becomes our life, and he lives in us, 
and we live by his life. The branch lives because it is united 
to the trunk, and receives the vital sap from the trunk. It has 
not an independent source of life in itself. If it is severed from 
the trunk it will die. So it is with man. He has not an 
independent source of the supernatural in himself, but draws his 
life from Christ. Sever man from the source of life in Christ, 
and he will die. 

The following teaching which we excerpt from Wiseman, 
l c, is applicable here: ‘Whenever in any law, or promise in 
Scripture, or elsewhere, rewards or consequences are mentioned, 
the simple term, expressive of the act to be done, always 
essentially signifies that act as duly done. When faith is 
mentioned as having rewards attached to it, a real, а sincere 
faith, a faith working by charity, is always implied, for ‘the 
devils also believe and tremble.’ When it is said that all who 
believe and are baptized shall be saved, much, surely, is 
understood relative to the proper dispositions. When efficacy 
is attributed to the sacrifices of the Old Law, we have no 
difficulty in understanding that this depended upon the interior 
feelings of repentance, gratitude, or humility, which accompanied 
them. The law, in short, always supposes the act well performed, 
and so it is, of course, with the law of the Eucharist.” 

In all the universe there is nothing more precious than 
life. And nothing is worthy to be called life except the eternal 
life. Aud yet man devotes the high powers of his nature to the 
mean little issues of time, and neglects this great possession. 
He thinks much and labors much to insure to himself other 
things, but for the life that endureth forever he thinks and 
labors but little or not at all. 

The fifty-eighth verse is identical in sense with the fiftieth 
verse, because the Eucharist in nature and effect is identical 
with Jesus Christ. 

This is the wondrous discourse which Jesus delivered in 
the synagogue of Capharnaum after the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The fulness of its sense could not be 
understood by the people at that time. But Jesus has merited 
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that men should receive his words, even though they can not 
fully understand them. They ought to have kept them in 
their hearts, and to have waited for the clearer revelation that 
came afterward. There were many words of Jesus and many 
_ events in his life which Mary did not understand at first; but 
she kept all these things in her heart, and waited for the 
revelation, and in due time it came. And so should we act. 
“For we know in part. and we prophesy in part: but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away ..... now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as I have been known.”—I. Cor. XIII. 9, 12. 
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61. But Jesus knowing in 
himself that his disciples mur- 
mured at this, said unto them: 
. Doth this cause you to 
stumble? 


62. What then if ye should | 


behold the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he was before? 


63. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and 
are life. 


64. But there are some of 
you that believe not. For 
Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed 
not, and who it was that 
should betray him. 
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65. And hesaid: For this 
cause have I said unto you, 
that no man can come unto 
me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father. 


66. Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him. 


therefore 
Would ye 


67. Jesus said 
unto the twelve: 
also go away? 


68. Simon Peter answered 
him: Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. 


69. And we have believed 
and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God. 


то. Jesus answered them: 
Did not I choose you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil? 


71. Now he spake of Judas 
the son of Simon Iscariot, for 
he it was that should betray 
him, being one of the twelve. 
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Edition. 
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The narration of St. John now turns from a consideration 
of the effect which the discourse of Jesus had on the whole 
assembly to a description of its effect on his disciples and 
Apostles. It is probable, that at this point of the event, Jesus 
and his Apostles and disciples had withdrawn from the general 
gathering in the Synagogue. Many of the disciples now 
express their judgment that the words were hard and incredible. 
They contemplated the eating of flesh as the flesh is sliced off 
from the carcasses of animals, cooked, and eaten. Such a 
horrible concept was certainly revolting and incredible. They 
spoke not their thoughts to Jesus, neither in his hearing; but 
Jesus the кард:оууосттѕ reads their thoughts, and he declares to 
them: “Doth this cause you to stumble? What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where he was before?” 
The words of Jesus are enunciated in the form of an aposiopesis ; 
and to complete the thought, words must be supplied from the 
context. Jesus had asked his disciples to accept the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. They had found such a 
truth hard to believe, and they began to lose faith in the 
Master whom they had followed, and whose wonderful works 
they had seen. Jesus knows in himself the state of their minds, 
and he asks them what will be the condition of their minds, 
when they shall see him ascending into Heaven whence he 
came. 

In the concept of Christ his Resurrection from the dead, 
and his Ascension into Heaven were greater truths than his 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. The plan of his argument is 
simply this: If the lesser truth causes you to stumble, what 
will ye do in the face of the greater truth? 

It is true that all these disciples did not witness the 
Ascension of Christ; but yet his argument was relevant; for 
the Apostles were among the ones addressed, and they saw the 
Ascension of Jesus. Moreover, the Ascension was a visible 
fact, witnessed by all the Apostles; and a visible fact thus 
attested could be said to have been witnessed by the whole world. 

By the mention of his Ascension Jesus begins to insinuate 
into the minds of his Apostles and disciples that it is not of the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of blood as they conceived it, 
that he has been speaking, but of his body and blood in that 
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glorified state in which the humanity of Jesus united to his 
Divinity ascended into Heaven. The difficulty of Calvin 
centered in this point that the glorified body of Jesus, being in 
Heaven, could not, at the same time, be in the Eucharist in the 
numberless places where the Eucharist exists on earth. The 
Council of Trent answers, that though it can hardly be expressed 
by words, yet the human mind illumined by faith can conceive 
it as possible to God. And the Council asserts that such has 
ever been and ever will be the faith of the Catholic Church. 

Jesus continues; “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life. "The Protestants endeavor to prove by 
this passage in the discourse of Jesus that the whole discourse 
must be explained solely of the act of faith by which Jesus 
becomes the bread of life. Now if the discourse stood alone by 
itself, and we had no authentic interpretation, and no analogy 
of faith to guide us, we would readily grant that the words 
might be thus understood, but this is far from saying that they 
must be so understood. We come to the Scriptures not to seek 
from them a doctrine which we do not posses. We have our 
doctrines and our faith, and we would have them if we never 
saw the Scriptures. Hence, we come to the Scriptures to open 
up their sense aided by the light of the saving truths which 
we hold by faith. The truth of the existence of the Eucharist 
does not stand or fall as we shall interpret these words of 
Scripture, or any words of Scripture. Our faith is not bound 
to any interpretation of these words; our faith is bound to the 
living teaching authority of the Church. Now we say that 
since we know that the Eucharist has been instituted, and that 
it is the body and blood, soul and Divinity of the Lord Jesus, 
we can interpret the words under consideration according to 
the analogy of our faith. 

Though the disciples understand Jesus to speak in a literal 
. sense; and though he did speak in a literal sense, yet they 
understood him not aright. He was to give them his body to 
eat and his blood to drink, but not in the gross sense that they 
contemplated. The mere manducation of flesh by flesh has no 
spiritual effect. If Jesus Christ gave to the Jews flesh from 
which the life, and the spirit, and the divinity had departed, it 
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would profit them nothing. This was the conception that they 
had of the eating of flesh. But Jesus spoke of giving his flesh, 
not in its present mortal condition, but his glorified flesh, his 
flesh united to his soul, his flesh to which his Divinity was 
inseparably united. 

Now the flesh of Jesus in that sublime mode of being does 
not cease to be his real flesh. But its sublime mode of being 
takes it out of the range of sensible perception; and men whose 
souls are immersed in matter, men who are carnal-minded do 
not understand the nature of the Eucharist; “for the animal 
(yuyos) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, 
because they are spiritually judged."—I. Cor. П. ід. The 
senses can perceive modes of being which are in their order; 
but when we rise to the high order of the Eucharist, the flesh 
and its senses profit us nothing. In saying that his words were 
spirit and life, Jesus means to say that they treat of a high 
. theme, which can not be grasped by the body and its senses; 
which can not be apprehended by the. animal man. | 

'The body in its present state, as it forms the predominant 
element of the animal man, lives totally in the realm of death. 
It perceives things that pass away, it feeds on corruptible 
matter, and it has received its own death-sentence. Christ says 
that his words treat not of the phenomena of that low state of 
being. But the spirit of man belongs to the realm of life, it 
can not die. ‘The future life that is promised to the body will 
come to it, because after passing through a wondrous change; it 
shall receive a participation of the life which is proper to that 
higher state of being. "Therefore Christ calls his words "spirit 
and life.” They speak of flesh and blood, but not in the sense 
in which St. Paul says that “flesh and blood can not inherit 
the kingdom of God."—I. Cor. XV. 5o. They speak of flesh 
and blood in that high state in which they are no longer 
subject to death; in that high state in which they not only 
have life, but give life. It is as though Jesus had said; 
“Construe my words not in a carnal sense, of the flesh and 
blood which are the food of death. Such sense of my words 
profiteth nothing. But understand my words by spiritual 
perception of a sublime, ineffable mode of being which I shall 
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institute; and if ye thus understand my words, they are life 
to you; that is to say, they are the source and cause of 
everlasting life. 

When Peter confessed the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Matt. 
XVI. 17, the Lord answered: “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in Heaven.” This is clearly to say that 
such a high truth as the Divinity of Jesus can not be perceived 
by the animal man. It must be an act of the spiritual nature 
of man illumined by the grace of God. So of the Eucharist. 
The Jews looked at the sublime words of Jesus from a low 
fleshly standpoint, and they interpreted them ої flesh in 
that character in which it is mere clay, and a clog on the 
spirit; in which it is weak, while the spirit is ready; in which 
it shall not possess the kingdom of God; and thus considered 
the flesh profiteth nothing. 

But Jesus spoke of flesh in that higher sense in which the 
chosen witnesses saw it in the person of the risen Lord ascend 
into Heaven. То understand it in this high sense is the act of 
the spiritual nature of man, and God must give the power to 
believe. 

The hearts ої men were an open book to the Lord Jesus. 
This fine proof of Jesus Divinity very forcibly impressed St. 
John, and he more than the other Evangelists lays stress upon 
this proof. By that power Jesus knew those of the assembly 
who believed, and those who did not. He analyzed the secret 
thoughts of the men, and told them not alone their thoughts 
but the cause existing in the “deep things of God." He also 
knew the future treason of Judas, even though Judas at that 
time did not know his own treason. 

Here we come again in presence of that awful mystery, 
that God knows all things actual and possible, and this 
foreknowledge does not conflict with human liberty. We can 
not understand it; but aided by God's grace we can believe it. 
The world of our belief is larger than that of our understanding ; 
for by faith we hold to an infinite order of things; whereas our 


understanding is finite and circumscribed like our own 
nature. 
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According to St. John, Jesus knew the unbelief of the 
disciples, and the treason of Judas from the beginning. As 
God he knew these things and all things from the beginning, 
that is to say, from all eternity. As man he knew the same 
from the moment that he assumed our nature in the womb. 

At this juncture many of the disciples who had thus far 
followed Jesus left him, and walked no longer with him. Тһе 
cause of their turning back is evident: they would not accept 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It is very evident that it is not the fact that Jesus had 
asked the disciples to believe in him that caused them to 
stumble. He had oft declared himself to be the Son of God, 
and had declared that men must believe in him in order to be 
saved. It was then the peculiar conception of eating the flesh 
of Jesus that caused the disciples to turn back from Jesus. 
Now had Jesus meant simply that to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood was to believe in him, these men would have left Jesus 
through an error for which they were in nowise responsible. 
Jesus Christ would have proposed the central truth upon which 
the life of the world rests in such a strange unnatural form of 
expression that these men who had followed him thus far could 
not understand him, and consequently they left the following of 
him who is the life of the world. Is it compatible with the 
character of the merciful Lord that he should tantalize men by 
insisting on such a strange way of propounding a doctrine 
which these poor men could not understand? 

In dealing with the Pharisees in the synagogue, we believe 
that Jesus was under no obligation of explaining his words. 
They erred because their hearts were evil; but here the case is 
different. Jesus is dealing with his disciples, men who have 
followed him, and who have hung upon his words. They are 
not strong in faith, but it is the spirit of Jesus to help a weak 
faith. One sentence from Jesus at that juncture would have 
taken away the cause of stumbling, but Jesus gives it not. 
Moreover, Jesus had an infinite knowledge of all things; and 
he therefore knew that his Church would interpret his words 
of a real act of eating his flesh and drinking his blood. Не 
knew that his faithful followers through all time would 
interpret his words of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, not 
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through any human motive or bias, but simply because they 
wish to obey his law, and love him. ‘The persuasion of the 
Catholic Church is founded on Jesus’ words here, and on his 
clearer words at the Last Supper. It is not conceivable that 
Jesus, foreseeing all this, should still have insisted on such form 
of expression, had he meant only thereby to assert the necessity 
of faith in himself. It is true that men have an obligation to 
receive Jesus’ words, even when they can not understand them. 
He, being a teacher of the supernatural, must treat of mysteries 
which man can not comprehend. But, in such cases, the 
difficulty arises from the nature of the entities themselves; and 
of course, these can not be changed, simply because man can 
not understand them. But the mysteries which surround our 
life are deep and dark enough without making them still harder 
by strange, unnatural forms of expression. Now if we accept 
the theory that Jesus in his discourses on the bread of life only 
spoke of himself as the object of the soul’s faith, we must 
admit that he increased the difficulty of believing by needlessly 
involving the doctrine of a mystery in the most obscure forms 
of expression. ‘That Jesus Christ in his Incarnation was the 
Son of God, is a mystery which it requires the help of the 
Spirit to believe. Would he who spoke as never man spake, 
have added to the intrinsic difficulty of this great truth by 
proposing it in forms of expression unnatural and revolting? 
A proof for the Catholic interpretation results, first from the 
fact that Jesus used such a form of expression, and, secondly, 
from the fact that, even when many of his disciples are leaving 
him, he insists on the same form of expression, and in substance 
bids the Apostles either accept the truth or leave him. It is 
as though Jesus stood squarely upon that one proposition, and’ 
said to the whole world: “I will not change the tenor of these 
words: accept these words or die. Now when we consider 
that these men staggered at these words, not because they 
proposed Jesus Christ as the object of the world's faith, but 
because they proposed the doctrine of eating his flesh bya real act 
of eating, and of drinking his blood by a real act of drinking, 
we say that it is absurd to believe that Jesus would have so 
insisted on the use of a mere figure of speech, when he saw that 
such heavy consequences followed, and would forever follow. 
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It is evident from the answer of Peter that the Apostles 
were perplexed at the strange words of Jesus. But they saw 
that Jesus would not modify them, even though all men left 
him. It was a crucial test: men must accept these words or 
die; and Peter, in the name of all the Apostles, declares to Jesus 
that they cannot leave him; that he and he alone has the words 
of eternal life. To say that Jesus has the words of eternal life 
is equivalent to saying that he alone can teach men the way 
to eternal life. Peter does not allude to the doctrine of the 
bread of life. He could not understand it then. But he 
throws himself fully on faith in Jesus. It is a touching answer. 
And when the faith of the Apostles had stood this test, would 
not the merciful Jesus have consoled even his chosen twelve by 
a word of explanation, if he had spoken figuratively? It was 
his constant practice to explain all things that they could 
understand. Thus he explained the parable of the sower and 
other parables. But when it was a question of mysteries which 
they could not understand until after events should have come 
to pass, he allowed them to keep the words in their hearts and 
wait. Such is the case here. The doctrine of the Eucharist 
must be promulgated to the world. It could not be proposed 
more clearly or more opportunely. In the sixty-third verse, 
Jésus had explained the high mode of being of the Eucharist 
as much as could be done then. There was but one thing to 
be done. Jesus could not take away the mystery; men must 
accept the mystery. Therefore he insists on this truth, even 
though it drove men from his following. 

It is evident that Peter is always accepted by the Apostles 
as their representative in dealing with the Lord. In this 
` capacity, he expresses, in the name of all the apostolic body, 
that they will not leave Jesus. 

Certainly Peter could not certify the interior faith of the 
Apostles. He spoke what he believed and felt, and what he 
presumed the other Apostles believed also. 

Jesus’ answer is a sad one. Peter spoke as though all 
twelve were still loyal. But Jesus’ omniscience had penetrated 
the dark soul of Judas, and had discovered there the evil which 
would afterwards perpetrate the awful crime of selling Jesus 
unto death. And Jesus declares: “Опе of you is a devil.” 
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He makes this declaration to show men that he was пої 
deceived in choosing Judas: he chose him, knowing that he was 
an evil man. 

In calling Judas a devil, Jesus meant that he moved in the 
spirit of the devil. 

This declaration moved the other Apostles to have faith in 
their divine Master, when the treason of Judas fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

Judas is sometimes called Iscariot, and sometimes the son 
of Simon Iscariot, showing that both father and son bore the 
surname Iscariot. Concerning the probable sense of the term 
Iscariot, we have given our opinion when treating of the calling 
of the twelve. 

Now inasmuch as Jesus does nos say that one of the 
Apostles will be a devil, but that he actually is a devil, we 
must recognize that at that time Judas was bad. Nay more, 
Jesus’ peculiar expression: “Did I not choose you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?”, clearly expresses that Jesus 
chose Judas with full knowledge of his evil soul. Hence we, 
are led to inquire why Jesus should choose such a man for an 
A postle. 

We are persuaded that the calling of Judas the traitor was 
ordained by Jesus to prove that the power of the apostolic office 
is not invalidated by the unworthiness of the individual. 
Jesus Christ knew that scandals would come, and he predicted 
them. Men had need to be taught that the presence of these 
scandals in the Church does not indicate that the gates of hell 
are prevailing against her. Hence, Jesus showed to the world 
in the selection of Judas that the divine element of the Church . 
is not essentially dependent on the human element; he showed 
that there can be failures in the human element, but no failure 
in the divine element. The individual can fail; the office 
never fails. Some of those who have held the highest places 
in the Church have imitated the example of Judas. And yet, 
as notwithstanding the defection of Judas, the original Apostles 
accomplished their mission; so in spite of the failure of some of 
her ministers, the Church of God accomplishes the grand 
purpose for which she was founded. 
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MAP TRAX У 1—-20. 


I. Tore тросёруоутаг тф In- 

о J VER , ^ 
со? ато 'lepocoAóuov Фарісаїо 
kai үрашџиатєіѕ, Xéyovres : 


2. Ма ті оѓ рабптай cov 
mapaBaivovow тї тптарадоси 
Tov птрєсВитёр®у; ой yap vir- 
тоутаї Tas уєіраѕ, trav айртоу 
3 ГА 
ea iwo. 


3. "О 22 дйтокюрібеія, eimev 

э ^ ^ Ў; X. К ^ 
афтоїє: Aa ті kal Upeis mapa- 
Baíuere тўи утоми тод Geo, 


бій Tijv Tapddocw йиби; 

4. ‘О yàp Өєдѕ єйтеи: Тіра 
тӧу патёра, Kal THY иттёра: kai 
б xakoXoyOv патёра ў иттёра, 
бархате тећєитато. 

5. УТиєїс бе Xéyere: “Os àv 
ei тд татрі, Ù ті) шптрі: Дброг, 
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MARK VIL 1—23. 


I. Kat сурауоутаї mpos aù- 
Tov oí Фарісаїо, kai тиќѕ тфу 
ypapparéov, ё№Өдитєѕ ard 'lepo- 
тойдо, 


2. Kat iddvres rwàs Tov pa- 
дптбу avtod бт. Kowais xepaiv, 
тоутётт/ avirros, ёсдіоусиу тої 
dprovs, 


3. Of yap Фарісаїо, xai 
, e9 ^ 2\ \ zl 
таутез ot "Їоубаїог, éàv ш) тууш 
ГА N ^ ? 9 ГА 
уйроутаг Tas yelpas, ойк ёсдіоу- 
gi», кратодитєѕ THY тпарадосіу 
TOV тпрєс Вотёроу. 


\ › ? > ^ RAS Ж 
4. Каі am’ ayopas, йу py 
pavticwvra, ойк écÜ(ovoww, каї 
ara TroXXd. ёст й TapéAaBov 
^ \ f. 
кратєїу, Bamticpovs тоттріоу, 
kal Еєстфу, kai yadklov, 


5. Каі émeperóciv айтор oi 
Фарісаїої kai of ypapparteis: 
Ava ті ой перитатойсти об pabn- 
tai cov катӣ THY птарадосіу TÓV 
трєс Burépav, àXXà коша xepatv 
éaÜ(ovoiv Tov йртор; 
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^ ^ > a 
8 ёду ёё Фцоб apernOys, ov ит 
тии)сєє TOV патёра айтоў. 

6. Kal йкуросатє TOv Xoyov 
тод Өеоў бій тў» тарабовію 
bp. Ov. 

7. "Twokpvral, Kada@s ётро- 

/ e A T af 
фіїтєисєм тєрї pv 'Hoaías, 
Aéyov: 

8. ʻO rads obros Toís xe(Xe- 

f шо, й 66 карбіа avTOv 
сіу pe тиша, Ù p 
Toppo йтєує йт’ ёшо?. 

9. Мат» ‚ёё céBovra( pe, 
8:8аскоутєѕ бідаскаміає, évrdA- 
шата йубратам. 
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6. "О 82 єїтєу aùroîs: Karas 
Єтрофтітеисєи 'Haaías тєрї vov 
TOV йтокрітфу, WS yéyparrtaí, 
бті б Xaós otros то xeíXeaív pe 

е е Ж fe > ^ 13e 
тиша, й ё карбіа avTOv Toppo 
йтеує йт’ Єрой. 


7. Мат» 62 сєбомтай pe, 
бібаскоютєє бібаскаміає, évTar- 
pata йубратом. 


8. 'Adévres т» Фитомуи тоб 
Oco, кратєїтє THY тпарабости 
тд» àvÜporrov. 

9. Kai éreyev abrois: KaXds 
йбєтєїтє THY évroXjv Tod Go), 
(va, Thy Tapadoow ÙV TNPHONTE. 


IO. Moves yap  єйтеи: 
Тұра tov татёра cov kal thy 
иптєра cov, kal ò какоћоуфи 
татёра Ù џттєра, багата TeXev- 


тата. 


II. "Tueis dé Xéyere: 'Кди 
ein avOpwros TQ татр! й TH 
шүтрї: Kopf8v (8 ёсти бром) б 
ёду é£ Фшоб apernOys, 

I2. Ovxéri афієтє айтди ойдби 
тоса TR патрі, À ті) wntpi. 


I3. 'AxvpoÜvres тди буо» 

^ ө ^ ^ 8 / e ^ m 
тод Geo т) парабдсє vuv ў 
тарєдокатє, Kal mapdmoa Tot- 


адта поХЛа, 7roLeire. 
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IO. 


я ^ 
ÓxXov, eimev avTois: 


\ 
Kai троскаћєса шєроѕ Tov 
"Акойєтє 
Kal сирієте: 


> N ` 
II. Ov rò ерудиємом eis тд 
! - 
стора rowo? тоу аудротор, àXXà 
^ У ^ 
TO Єкторєидиємом ёк тод стдџа- 


TOS, тобто Kowo? TOV dvÜporrov. 


TpoceAÜóvres ot 
Оїбає 


е е ~ > 7 А 
OTL OL Фарісаїо, акоусаутєѕ TOV 


I2. Torte 
рабттаї, AXéyovow avrà: 


Aoyov, éoxavdaricOncar; 


13. ‘О бе атокрабєїз, єїтєу: 
Паста фитєіа, ди оюк èpúrevoev 
е , с > r , 

о Ilatnp pov б одрамоє, éxpifo- 


Өђсєтои. 


I4. “Agere avtots: тифЛої 
eto odnyot. Tuddds бё тифМди 
єй» odnyn, ёшфотєрог eis BdOuvov 


TEC OUVTAL, 

IS. 'Атокр:Өєіѕ бе o Пєтроѕ 

› ^ яр y [4 ^ ^ 
avrvQ evmev: Фрасоу piv тту 
тара Воћу. 

16. ‘О бё eime: | "Акти 


Nw ^ > , 7" y 
каў vets àavveroí ёстє; 
> ^ e ^ AN 
17. Ov моєїтє, бт; Tay то 
єісерудиєиоу eis TO стора, eis ти 
^ $, > ^ 
kotMíav оре Kai eis йфєдр®ра 
ёкВаллєта; 
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14. Kat 


F \ / ^ 
Tar TOV OXXov, €Xeyev ато: 


Trpoc KANEDA шєуоѕ 


^A , / , \ 7 
коусатє шоу TTAVTES, KAL сууєтє. 


IS. Об» Фотій Євобем тоб 
avOpwrrov єісторєидиємом eis aù- 
Tov, Ô дурата: Kow@oat avróv: 
ахла Tà ёк тоб йибратоу èr- 
TopEevd Leva, ETT TA KOLVOUVTA TOV 
avOpwrrov, 


17. Каі őre elondrOev eis 
Зз > \ ^ y X > / w 
оїкоу amo тод булоо, émnperev 
айтд» of рабпта афто? THY Tapa- 
Bornp. 


18. 
^ е ^ > yt з > ^ 
KAL UMELS асууєтої ETTE; OV VOELTE 


бт rüv то Єобєу єісторєид pevov 


Kai Хеує adrois : Ойто 


eis Tov дибратом, ov vacat 


QUTOV KOLWOC aL; 


"Оті 


eis THY кардар, àXX' eis 


19. ойк єісторєйєтаг, 
avToU 
^ / \ › \ > У ^ 
Tijv kotX(av, kai eis Tov apedcpwva 

, ^ 
ёклгорєйєтаг, каварібои тарта та, 


Врфрата.. 
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18. Та бе 
тоў стдиатоб, 
ёёєруєтаи, 


avOpwrrov. 


дкторєидиєма ёк 

ёк тів Kapdias 
^ ^ ^ 

kdkeiva кошо TOV 


19. "Ек yap tis кардіаѕ 
HI 294 \ M 
é£épxyovra, Siadoyicpol тпотрої, 
Qóvot, mouxyetat, ropvetau, кМотпаї, 


apevdopaptuplar, В\асфтшіаи. 


20. Тадта stw rà koivobÜvra 
\ М y \ > 7. 
Tov братом, тд O6 àvímTows 
Хєртї»  dayeiv, ov кошо Tov 
аудротор. 


1. Then there come to Jesus 
from Jerusalem Pharisees and 
scribes, saying: 
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x A 
20. "ExXeyev бе, бт. TÒ ёк TOU 
avOpwmrov еюторєудиємоу, Єкєїуо 


^ \ » 
кошо Tov й>Өр®тгоу. 


21. "Есодєу yap ёк тїз кар- 
dias тди й>Өротвь ot Siadoyo- 


pol oí какої éx7ropevovTaL, 


22.  Пориєїаі, &Xozrai, povot, 


povyetar, mAeoveElar, тортріаи, 
80%05, дсЄмуєа, OPPadpos Trovn- 
pos, Pracdnuia,  йтпертфаміа, 


adpoovvn. 


| p . 
23. Парта тадта тй потра 

ёсобєу éxtropeveTat, Kal kowo? TOV 

» 

йибратгом. 


і. And there are gathered 
together unto him the Phari- 
sees, and certain of the scribes, 
which had come from Jerusa- 
lem. 


2. And had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread 
with defiled, that is, unwashed, 
hands. 


3. For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the 
elders: 


4. And when they come 
from the marketplace, except 
they wash themselves, they eat 
not: and many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
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2. Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. 


3. And he answered and 
said unto them: Why do ye 
also transgress the command- 
ment of God because of your 
tradition? 


4. For God said: Honor 
thy father and thy mother: 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death. 


5. Butyesay: Whosoever 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is given to God; 


6. Heshall not honor his 
father. And ye have made 
void the word of God because 
of your tradition. 


7. Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, say- 
ing: 

8. This people honoreth 


me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. 
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ceived to hold, washings of 
cups, and pots, and brasen 
vessels. 


5. And „the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him: Why 
walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? 


6. And he said unto them: 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of 
you hypocrites, as it is written: 
This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 
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9. But in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 


то. And he called to him 
the multitude, and said unto 
them: Hear, and understand: 


II. Not that which enter- 
eth into the mouth defileth the 
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7. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 


8. Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the 
tradition of men. 


9. And he said unto them: 
Full well do ye reject the com- 
mandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. 


IO. For Moses said: Honor · 


thy father and thy mother; 
and: Не that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death: 


ir. But уе ѕау: If a man 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say: 
Given to God; 


I2. Ye по longer suffer him 
to do aught for his father or 
his mother; 


I3. Making void the word 
of God by your tradition, which 
ye have delivered: and many 
such like things ye do. 


14. And he called to him 
the multitude again, and said 
unto them: Hear me all of 
you, and understand: 


I5. There is nothing from 
without the man, that going | 
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man; but that which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth, this de- 
fileth the man. 


12. Then came the dis- 
ciples, and said unto him: 
Knowest thou that the Phari- 
sees were scandalized, when 
they heard this saying? 


13. But he answered and 
said: Every plant which my 
heavenly Father planted not, 
shall be rooted up. 


I4. Let them alone: they 
are blind guides. And if the 
blind guide the blind, both 
shall fall into a pit. 


answered 
Declare 


IS. And Peter 
and said unto him: 
unto us the parable. 


I6. -And he said: Are ye 
also even yet without under- 
standing? 


17. Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever goeth into the 
mouth passeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the 
privy? 
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into him can defile him: But 
the things which proceed out 
of the man are those that defile 
the man. 


17. And when he was en- 
tered into the house from the 
multitude, his disciples asked 
of him the parable. 


18. Andhesaithuntothem: 
Are ye so without understand- 
ing also? Perceive ye not, 
that whatsoever from without 
goeth into the man, it cannot 
defile him ; 


I9. Because it goeth not 
into his heart, but into his 
belly, and goeth out into the 
privy? This he said, mak- 
ing all meats clean. 

20. And he said: That 


which proceedeth out of the 
man, that defileth the man. 
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18. But the things which 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth out of the heart; and 
they defile the man. 


19. For out of the heart 
come forth evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, railings: 
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21. For from within, out 
of the heart of men, evil 
thoughts proceed, 


22. Fornications, thefts, 
murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, railing, 


pride, foolishness : 


20. ‘These are the things 
which defile the man: but to 
eat unwashed hands defileth 
not the man. 


23. All these evil things 
proceed from within, and defile 
the man. 


In verse 4 of the text of Matthew many codices have 
évere(Aato instead of elev. "lischendorf favors ёуєтє Мато. В 
and D, et al. have ebrev. In the sth verse many authorities 
place каѓ before ой. Kaíis omitted fn М, В, Cand D. In the 
same verse, many authorities add 4 77v u»Tépa avro). ‘This 
reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Ethiopian versions. The phrase is omitted by М, В, D, 
and by Westcott and Hort. In verse 6 тд» vópov is the reading 
of м, C, and of Tischendorf; many codices have тз» évroX3yv. 
B and D have тб» Aóyov and this is followed by the Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In verse ІІ 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve єісєрудиємом instead of 
Єрудиємом. In verse 14 many codices have odnyol eiet Tupo 
тифлу. This is endorsed by Tischendorf. Тһе reading of B 
is supported Бу М", D, L and Z. In verse 17 most of the 
codices have ойто. М, B, D, and Z have ой. 

In the 2nd verse of Mark's text М, В, L, A and 33 have 
€a0íovaw rovs aprovs. А, D, N, X, Г, П, et al. have éce6(ovras. 
After dprovs F, K, М, М, S, U, П et al. have éuéudravro. This 
is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and Syriac versions. It 
seems to have been added to avoid an anacoluthon. It is not 
found in M, A, B, E, G, H, L, V, X, Г, A and many others; 
neither is it found in the Coptic, Ethiopian, and Gothic 
versions. In verse 3 пууші is the common reading of the Greek 
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codices. М has пикиа which seems to be а conjectural reading 
which arose out of the difficulty of explaining тиуиӯ. The 
Vulgate is in conformity with М. Тһе Syriac renders the term 
by “‘sedulously.” In verse 4, М and B have favrícevra, which 
is approved by Westcott and Hort. Tischendorf endorses the 
reading Samticwvra: which is the reading of most of the codices. 
At the end of the 4th verse, xai юмифу is added in A, D, X, T, 
П etal. This has the endorsemeut of Origen, and is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. In 
verse 5 коша is the reading of М", B, and D. ‘This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian versions ,and by the 
Protestant Revised Edition. Мапу of the codices have йуйттоѕ. 
In the 8th verse, A, X, T, П et al. add Ваттисшо)ѕ feoróv xai 
moTnpiov, Kal ANa тардшоа топайта TroXXà, тоєїтє. D has this 
clause but places it at the beginning of the verse. The clause 
is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac, Ethiopian and 
Armenian versions. In the 12th verse the reading xal ойкєт is 
found in A, X, Г, IL et al. This is followed by the Vulgate, 
Gothic, Syriac, and Armenian versions. The xai is omitted 
by N, B, D and A, and by the Coptic and Armenian versions, 
and by the Protestant Revised Edition. After the 15th verse 
the sentence Ei т бує Sta àroúew, йкоуєта is found in A, D, X, 
Г, П et al. This reading is adopted by the Vulgate, and is 
therein numbered the 16th verse of the text. It is also 
folowed by the Gothic, Syriac, Armenian, and revised 
Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by М, B, L, A*, 28, 102, the 
Coptic version, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and by the 
Protestant Revised Edition. In verse 19, М, A, B, E, F, G, Н, 
І, S, X, Aet al. have кабар >. Some minor authorities have 
кадар ор. 

The great miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, and 
the miracles of healing wrought by Jesus in Galilee increased the 
opposition of the Pharisees and of their inseparable associates the 
scribes. Members of the sect were scattered about through all 
the land of the Jews, but Jerusalem was their main center; and 
at Jerusalem those who were reputed the most learned of their 
doctors had their habitat. Hence from Jerusalem a number of 
these wily sectaries set out with the one purpose of entrapping 
and discrediting Jesus. All his grand doctrines and all his 
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miracles are ої no avail with the Pharisees. They impugn the 
known truth; everything that tends to prove the divine 
character of Jesus increases their hate of him, and their 
determination to crush him. ‘The Pharisees are a fearful 
example of the extent to which human malice can go. Their 
souls were steeped in falsehood and evil. 

With lynx-eyes they watch the Savior and his little band 
of followers. If their hearts were open to the truth, how much 
of good they could have observed in that close scrutiny? But 
the Pharisees hate truth and goodness, and consequently they 
hate Jesus. They watch, and discover that some of his disciples 
have eaten with “common hands.” ‘The term коду, common, 
is frequently used in New Testament Greek to designate that 
which is profane and unholy. Thus it is used in Acts, X. 15, 
and in Rom. XIV. 14. The intention of the Evangelists is not 
to say that the disciples neglected personal cleanness in their 
modes of life, but only that they neglected the religious 
ablutions. 

Mark declares that the Pharisees only observed some of the 
disciples to violate the ordinance of washing before meat. He 
does not thereby indicate that there was a difference in discipline 
among the disciples, but only that the Pharisees based their 
charges on observation of actions in which not all the disciples 
participated. It is quite probable that in his daily intercourse 
with the Apostles Jesus had taught his disciples the inanity of 
these Pharisaic traditions, which were mere excrescences upon a 
ritual law that was itself now empty and dead, like the cocoon 
of the larva after life has been evolved therefrom. 

In Leviticus, XV. 16, a man was commanded to bathe his 
body after a seminal emission, but there is no precept in the 
ritual law concerning the зей ої hands before eating. 
Such an observance was purely an outcome of Pharisaic 
traditionalism, a tradition of the elders. According to the 
Talmud the ordinance was of strict obligation, but the Talmud 
is such a tissue of extravagant fables, that its authority can not 
be relied upon in anything. It is the spirit of the Pharisees 
that lives in the makers of the Talmud; but in the days of the 
Talmudists, that spirit seems to have eliminated every vestige 
of reason and decency from the Jewish doctors. Hence we do 
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not approve the action of those who turn to the Talmud to 
obtain a knowledge of the religious ideas and ordinances 
prevailing in Christ’s time. We are persuaded that much of 
the Talmud is absurd fables and nugae that came into being 
at a much later date. Hence we shall not attempt to examine 
the question of the washing of the hands from a ‘Talmudic 
standpoint. Lightfoot, Wünsche, Schóttgen and Wetstein 
have written some Rabbinic notes on this question, but, as 
Edersheim declares, they give no clear account. Suffice it for 
our present purpose that such an ordinance was in universal 
acceptance among the Jews. A side light is thrown upon this 
question by the sixth verse of the second chapter of St. John 
wherein it is stated that six waterpots stood by at the marriage 
feast, in accordance with the manner of purification of the Jews. 

St. Mark, in describing this ordinance of the Jews, uses the 
expression: птиурш) vapevra. The difficulty of explaining this 
expression drove some to change тиуш) to ruxvd. ‘The Vulgate 
evidently adopted this conjecture, rendering the term “crebro.” 
Even the Revised Protestant Version renders the phrase to wash 
diligently. Now the evidence of the authorities for тиуџӯ is such 
that its genuineness can not be doubted. Moreover the rendering 
wash diligently has no meaning, and the Vulgate rendering to 
wash frequently is not substantiated by an examination of the 
facts. There is no evidence that the Pharisaic ordinance 
directed to wash frequently during a meal. Wherefore we must 
endeavor to explain the genuine reading туушу. 

The term vy, means the fist; the only question for us 
is to determine what sense to give to it here, as it occurs іп the 
dative case. Knabenbauer believes the sense to be that the 
Jews in these rites of washing closed the fist of one hand, and 
with it rubbed the other. This seems to us intrinsically 
absurd. It is an awkward mode of action that never would 
have been adopted without some specific reason. Now in all 
the description of these rites preserved for us there is no 
mention of any such mode of washing. 

But on the contrary, we find evidence in the Talmud 
which seems to us sufficient to warrant the rendering пуур/ of 
St. Mark by “up to the wrist.” Thus Alfred Edersheim 
describes the ritual ordinance of the washing of the hands: 
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“But there is another and more important aspect of the 
expression, which leads us to describe the rite itself. The 
distinctive designation for it is Medzlath Уаїаутт, literally, the 
lifting of the hands; while for the washing before meat the 
term Meshi or Mesha is also used, which literally means ‘to 
rub.’ Both these terms point to the manner or the rite. The 
first question here was, whether ‘second tithe,’ prepared 
first-fruits (Zerwmah), or even common food (Chullin), or else, 
‘holy,’ i. e. sacrificial food, was to be partaken of. In the latter 
case a complete immersion of the hands (‘baptism,’ Tebhilath 
Yadayim), and not merely a Netilath, or ‘uplifting,’ was 
prescribed. The latter was really an affusion. As the 
purifications were so frequent, and care had to be taken that 
the water had not been used for other purposes, or something 
fallen into it that might discolor or defile it, large vessels or 
jars were generally kept for the purpose. These might be of 
any material, although stone is specially mentioned. It was 
the practice to draw water out of these with what was called a 
natla, апійа, or antelaya, very often of glass, which must hold 
(at least) a quarter of a log—a measure equal to one and a half 
‘egg-shells.’ For, no less quantity than this might be used for 
affusion. ‘The water was poured on both hands, which must be 
free of anything covering them, such as gravel, mortar, &c. 
The hands were lifted up, so as to make the water run to the 
wrist, in order to ensure that the whole hand was washed, and 
that the water polluted by the hand did not again rnn down 
' the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed with the other, 
provided the hand that rubbed had been affused: otherwise, the 
rubbing might be done against the head, or even against a 
wall. . But there was one point on which special stress was laid. 
In the ‘first affusion, which was all that originally was 
required when the hands were Levitically ‘defiled, the water 
had to run down the wrist (P355, or phEn niai 
water remained short of the wrist, the hands were not clean. 
Accordingly, the words of St. Mark can only mean that the 
Pharisees eat not ‘except they wash their hands to the wrist.' ” 


—Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus: Vol. II, рр. 
IO—II. 
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We must state here that we agree with Edersheim against 
Lightfoot in the translation of the phrase pan "y of the 


Mishna, Yadaim II. 3. Lightfoot renders the whole passage: 
“The hands are defiled, and washed up to the articulation of 
the elbow."—Lightfoot, Ноге Hebraice: In Evang. S. Marci, 
Caput VII. 

Now what the Mishna really does say is that the hands are 
defled and washed up to the articulation, and Lightfoot has 
simply conjectured that it meant the articulation of the elbow. 
such an able scholar as Wetstein has proven that this is 
an erroneous rendering of the Talmudic term. The language 
of the Mishna, and all that we can find concerning the usages 
of the Jews in this rite of washing move us to believe that the 
articulation signified in the Mishnic treatise Yadaim is the 
articulation of the wrist. 'Thus the two texts mutually help 
each other, and establish the fact that in these ritual washings, 
the Jews washed the hands up to the wrist. 

Another Pharisaic ordinance was that a Jew who had been 
in the market-place, on returning home must purify himself 
with water. This rite was based on the presumption that he 
might have come in contact with some unclean person or thing. 
This washing was not a bath of the whole person, but most 
probably a handwashing. Culinary utensils also and the 
articles of the table-service were also washed in accordance 
with а ritual observance. If we accept the reading xai кмубу 
of St. Mark, which has good endorsement, we must extend the 
rite of washing to the couches on which the guests reclined 
while eating. 

Itis remarkable what importance the Jews gave to these 
traditions of the Elders. In the Talmudic Tractate Berachoth, 
fol 3, 2, it is declared that “the words of the Elders are of 
more weight than the words of the Prophets"; and in the 
Tractate Sota, fol. 4°, “that he who eats with unwashed hands 
is to be considered as though he had committed fornication.” 

This stupid concentration of mind upon these mere 
external details eliminated all trace of supernaturalism from 
Pharisaic teaching. How disgusting it must have been to the 
Son of God to see this degeneracy in the chosen people of his 


38 
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Father? In the response of the Lord to the Pharisees there is 
discernible a remarkable prudence. He does not directly 
condemn the inane traditions of the Pharisees; such rites were 
too stupid to merit even a formal condemnation. Besides, a 
direct condemnation of these observances that the people were 
attached to would arouse needless opposition from the Jews. 
Wherefore Jesus takes a broader view of the issue, and directly 
arraigns the teachers of Israel for having set aside the 
commandments of God in favor of their own opinions. 

We prefer the order of Matthew in this part of Jesus’ 
discourse. In the relation of Mark the prophecy of Isaiah is 
quoted against the Pharisees at the very beginning of Jesus’ 
discourse. In Matthew the prophecy is quoted at the end of 
the discourse, as a corroboration of Jesus’ rebuke of them. This 
latter seems the more natural and forcible way. 

In Exodus XX. 12 it was commanded: ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” And in Exodus, 
XXI. 17: “And he that revileth his father or his mother, he 
shall surely be put to death." 

These were God's words through Moses to Israel. "The 
spirit of these words commanded a man to give a fitting respect 
to his parents, to refrain from any abusive word or disrespectful 
act towards them, and to provide for their maintenance in case 
of their indigence. This was the command of God, sublime 
and just, the command in which revelation and the dictates of 
the natural law are in perfect accord. How grand it stands 
out in its contrast with the miserable petty traditions of the 
Pharisees concerning the washing of hands? 

But Pharisaic casuistry had found a way to set aside this 
commandment of God in favor of their own greed. The 
offerings that came to the temple were made the Pharisees’ 
prey; hence it was to their interest to have these as rich as 
possible. The generic Hebrew name of any offering in the 
temple was ар , диоубап. Mark uses the original term, and 


explains it as meaning a gift, but his explanation must be 
taken in conjunction with the theme of which he is treating: it _ 
was a gift offered in the temple. Now Christ contemplates a 
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case where а man has parents who are unprovided with the 
means of living. According to Pharisaic teaching such a man 
could by vow consecrate to the temple whatever he would 
otherwise have given to his parents. ‘The formula of the vow 
is given by both Matthew and Mark; and they state the 
consequences that followed. When once such a vow was made, 
the Rabbins held the author of it strictly to its letter, and 
declared it to be sacrilege to give anything to the father or to the 
mother. It seems that the teachers in Israel invited the people 
to these unlawful vows. The man thus vowing was exempt, 
yea even prohibited from giving anything to his parents, even 
in their extreme need; and he was obliged to increase his 
offerings in the temple proportionately to the amount that he 
would have given his indigent parents. 

The baseness and dishonesty of the Pharisees is a thing 
without a name: it beggars description. 

The clause in the fifth verse of Matthew: ‘— he shall 
not honor his father”, is equivalent to the expression, “he shall 
not be held, by your teaching, to honor his father by providing 
for his maintenance." 

These teachings were a mere trafficking in a people's 
religion, a system of ordinances by which the eternal 
commandments of God and the dictates of the best in nature 
were set aside in order that these venal hirelings might have 
much of the fat of the land. Тһе tradition concerning the 
vows was not by any means the only thing in which Pharisaic 
teaching conflicted with Yahveh's Law: this case was only 
taken as an example. Hence Jesus says; “ — and many such 
like things ye do."  Justly did Jesus call them hypocrites. 
Jesus never seems to have contemplated the conversion of this 
class of men. He is merciful to all sinners; but to these he is 
always severe; for they committed that awful sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and their case was hopeless. 

The prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is found in Isaiah 
XXIX. 13. It stands thus in the original: “Апа the Lord 
said: Forasmuch as this people draw nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear of me is a commandment 
of men which hath been taught." 
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The Septuagint is in substance thus: “And the Lord 
saith: ‘This people draw nigh unto me with their mouth; and 
with their lips do honor me; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain do they honor me teaching the precepts and the 
doctrines of men.” 

Now it is evident that the quotation, as it exists in 
. Matthew and Mark, is according to the Septuagint. This shows 
the great authority which the writers of the New Testament 
gave to the Septuagint. 

Moreover, it is clear that there is no substantial discrepancy 
between the original and the Septuagint. The Septuagint 
simply brings out the full sense of the original. ‘The crime of 
Israel in the days of Christ was but an aggravation of the 
conditions that existed in the time of Isaiah; hence this 
prophecy spoken by Isaiah of the men of his time fitly described 
the condition of religious thought in Israel in the time of 
Christ, and is quoted with telling force against the teachers of 
Israel. 

Religion always was and always will be a work of the 
spirit of man. Everything that is external in religion is only 
a help to the spirit. Moved by the peculiar condition of the 
chosen people, and by their peculiar environment, God gave а 
complex ritual in the first manner of worship. But all these 
external rites were intended as symbols and types to help the 
spirit to realize the existence and the attributes of Yahveh. 

Now when these rites exist without the spiritual element : 
in religion, they are like a thing made into the semblance of a 
man, in which there is по soul and life. Isaiah's contemporaries 
and Christs contemporaries were much in systematizing 
Rabbinic decisions on the mere externals of the law, but the 
soul of the people was dead. ‘That which should have been the 
living worship of a spiritual God, that which bore the august 
name of religion, had become a dreary mass of stupid casuistry. 
Christ awoke the world to new religious life; but man is ever 
prone to fall into formalism in religion. Many a man has lived 
and died nominally in the Christian religion, without ever 
grasping aught of its spiritual nature. It is true, this formalism 
is not of that gross and stupid nature, as was that of the 
Pharisees; but still it has no life, and is a disappointment to 
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God. It is not an easy vulgar thing to Бе а spiritual man; it 
* is the noblest thing of which our nature is capable, a thing that 
makes a man akin to the angels. 

Up to this point the discourse of Jesus had been directed 
to the Pharisees. He now calls to himself the people, and 
adopting an entirely different tenor of discourse, he teaches 
them the truth of the issue. Jesus always had compassion on 

the common people; his words to these are never severe. 
) Jesus begins his discourse to the people by an exhortation 
which makes known the importance of the doctrine about to be 
delivered. 

The Lord lays down a clear comprehensive principle: Not 
the things that a man takes into his mouth from without defile 
the man, but the things that come from his heart defile him. 

For the sake of the antithesis the Lord has contrasted the 
thing that goes into the mouth with the thing that comes from 
' the heart out of the mouth. Of course, Jesus’ discourse must 
be taken in the light of the context. It is not necessary that the 
evil should be externally manifested, in order that defilement of 
the man be wrought:itis enough that the evil harborsin the heart. 
But this evil is spoken of by Jesus in its phase as it is outwardly 
manifested, in order to preserve the naturalness of the contrast. 

Now this declaration of Jesus seemed to conflict with the 
Law of Moses. 'The Mosaic Law clearly prohibited the eating 
of certain articles of food, such as the flesh of swine, the blood 
of animals, etc. Daniel and his companions preserved this 
abstinence from forbidden meats, and God wrought a miracle 
in their behalf; thus also Judith in the camp of Holofernes 
would not eat the forbidden meats. The aged Eleazar in the 
days of the Maccabees died rather than eat the flesh of swine. 
Now the words of Christ swept away all these distinctions in 
meats; and the Pharisees give evidence that they are scandalized 
by such doctrine. 

The Lord and his Apostles now withdraw from the 
assembly, and go into a house, and then the Apostles come to 
Jesus and through their usual spokesman Peter, they tell Jesus 
of the effect of his words upon the Pharisees, and they ask him 
to explain the issue to them. It is evident from the Apostles' 
action that they also were perplexed by the words of Jesus. 
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In his response Jesus is very severe against the Pharisees. 
Contemplating them and their doctrines under the figure of a ` 
planting, he declares that they are not his Father’s planting, 
and that they shall be rooted up. ‘The Pharisees claimed to 
be the interpreters of God’s word to the people, but Jesus says 
that they are spurious. And more than this, Jesus will not 
have aught to do with them, except to confute them and 
liberate the people from them. Не uses the popular aphorism | 
concerning them, that they were blind guides who must 
necessarily lead into a pit. The figure is plain and forcible. It 
warned the people against doing as the Pharisees did. ‘The 
figure was not to be insisted on too literally. In the days when 
the people had no other leaders, they were obliged to depend on 
the Pharisees for an explanation of the Law. And the poor 
people did no wrong in accepting the Pharisees’ explanation of 
| Moses Law. But when the light came with Christ, the 
evidence was sufficient, that the people should have left the 
following of their wicked guides, and should have gone after 
Christ. 'This was the Israelitic people's crime. "This it was 
wherein the people partook of the wicked blindness of their 
guides. 

The Pharisaic sect was a thing that God never authorized. 
It was a noxious weed that had grown up in the field of God. 
And in the clearing of the field their fate was to be that of any 
weed, to be rooted up and destroyed. 

There is a fearful emphasis in the words of Jesus: “ Let 
them alone." It signified that he withdrew his spirit from 
these wicked men, and allowed them to remain in their 
blindness. 

But to the Apostles Jesus vouchsafes an explanation of his 
words. As is his custom Jesus first gently chides the Apostles 
for their slowness of understanding. His explanation of his 
doctrine is so clear that it demands but little explanation 
from us. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the objection that charges 
Jesus with ignorance of the physical laws of the action of food 
upon our bodies in saying that whatever goes into the mouth 
passes out into the privy. It is true that the alimentary principle 
of food is not thus evacuated by the system, but Jesus used 
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the fact as а moral illustration, and as such the comparison is 
absolutely perfect. He simply asserts that the human 5узїеш 
has the power of separating and casting off the waste matter of 
all foods, so that they in themselves considered can not defile 
the moral nature of man. Jesus groups the sins which men 
Commit under several heads, and declares that these as 
proceeding from the heart defile a man, and not the food that a 
man eats or the manner of eating it. 

In the classification of these evils, by “evil thoughts” 
Jesus means in a comprehensive sense, all evil as it first exists 
in the thought of man. By the “evil eye" he means 
covetousness. 

Now we must harmonize the present teaching of Jesus 
with the Law of Moses which promulgated the unlawfulness of 
certain meats. In the first place, the Law of Moses was not an 
eternal ordinance founded on the nature of things. It was а 
weak imperfect thing adapted to the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people. And even in that ordinance, the defilement did 
not come from the eating of the food zz se. It came from the 
breaking of the commandment of God. In that first law the 
eating of certain meats was not prohibited because it was evil, 
but it was evil because it was prohibited. Now the error of 
Pharisaic teaching was to look upon the things forbidden by 
these merely preparatory ordinances as things essentially evil. 
And the first step in changing these ordinances, and in raising 
religion to a high spiritual plane, was to destroy the error of 
Pharisaic teaching which made these things, and also other 
things invented by their traditions, essentially evil This the 
Savior has done in a plain illustration that can be understood 
by every man. In Pharisaic teaching there was a blind 
absolutism that bound the people with bonds of iron. Тһе 
breaking of the merest tradition of the elders was treated as а 
thing essentially evil. | 

Now Jesus teaches that morality is something higher than 
this. Itisa condition of the man's heart, not of his hands, ої 
of the kind of food which he eats. Of course, in the days when 
the Mosaic Law was in force, to eat forbidden meat would defile 
an Israelite; not on account of the nature of the meat, but 
because the man would disobey God's law, and disobedience is 
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an affair of the heart. So now, the Church acting in the spirit 
of God, forbids to eat flesh meat on certain days; and the eating 
of flesh on these days would defile a Catholic, not through the 
nature of the meat, but because the formal command of God is 
upon these. 

Now when the people had once been taught that the 
eating of the meats was not essentially evil, the next step would 
be easy: therefore Jesus as the authorized legate of God could 
change these. Hence by this logical development the New 
Law was to be evolved out of the Old. 

In the 19 verse of Mark much difference of opinion 
exists concerning the sense of the participle кабар >. The 
Vulgate refers it to afedpva in the sense that the àd$eópov 
carried away all the useless elements of the food, leaving only 
the life-giving elements. This opinion is followed by many, 
among whom is Knabenbauer. ‘To have this construction, they 
must appeal to an exceptional use of the Greek tongue, by 
which a participle agreeing with a noun in the accusative case 
is placed in the nominative. In this sense the privy makes 
clean all meats, for the reason that it carries away all the 
worthless elements, leaving in the man only the elements which 
serve to make living tissue, blood, and vital force. 

There is another opinion which has Chrysostom as its 
chief advocate among the Fathers, and which has received the 
endorsement of many modern writers and of the Protestant 
Revised Version. This opinion refers кабар бои to Jesus, the 
implied subject of Aéye in the 18th verse. An objection is 
urged against this opinion, that the participle is too far 
removed from its subject. But yet we believe that this 
irregularity is less than that which must be admitted if the 
other opinion is accepted. Hence though both opinions are 
probable, we are moved to accept the latter. Mark wrote at a 
time when Peter had received his vision at Joppa, Acts X. 15; 
and he traces the abrogation of the ritual law back to the 
present words of Jesus. 
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21. Kai ée&erXOwv exeidev 6 
'Incoós àveyópnoev eis tà шерт 
Тирои kai Xi6Gvos. 


22. Kat ідо? yuv) Xavavaía 
amo тфу opiwy éxeivar é£eX0oaa, 
éxpakev Xéyovca: "EXégodv pe 
Куре, Tids Aavid, 5 виуатпр 
pov Kaxas дагшорійєтай. 


23. “O бе ойк йпєкрідт avri 
, 
Adyov, Kal птросє\Өдитєѕ oí шабт- 
Tal айтоб, npwTovy айтду, Xéyov- 
tes: `Ато\усоу айттуу, бт краб 
бттб@є» uv. 
24. 
> > , , ^ , \ , 
Ovx àeaTáXqv €i pn eis TA про- 
Вата ta ümoXeXóra оїком 'lo- 


ʻO бе áàmokpiÜels elmev : 


pań. 
25. 
kýve AUT@, Xéyovca: 
Bohle por. 
26. 


Оюк éotw кад» Xafetv Tov dprov 
TOv тєкуфу, kal Badreiv Tois 


“Н òè éA0o0ca тросє- 
Коре, 


“О 22 атокр:єіѕ єїтєу: 


kvvapíots. 


27. ‘Н бе ebmev: Nai Kopie, 

\ / 3 ГА э ^ ^ 

ка) rà кураріа éaÜíe, aro ту 

Хубо» TOv питтдутау ATÒ тї 
tpamétns TY kvpíev avTOv. 
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24. 'ExeiÜev 82 avaoras, 


&míjM8ev eis тд pra Túpov xai 
Lidavos, kai єісємвоу eis oixíav, 
ovdéva 1ÜeXev yvdvar, xai ойк 
789vvdo Өт rabeiv. 


, 

25. "AAN є0005 акойсаса 
^ ^ > ^ т > ^ 0 
yuv тєрї айтої, 15 eiye TO Ov- 

га > ^ A э (4 
уатріом а®ўтў< rveÜja акабартор, 
> ^ 
Ємбойса тпросєтєтєу mpos тойс 
подбає avTov, 


26. (Н 8é yuv) jv 'EXXqvis, 
Хфрафошікієста TQ yéve) Kal 
7pora avtov iva тд дацидіюи èk- 
Вами) ёк ths биуатріє аёт. 


27. Kai érgeyev айт): “Ages 
прітом yoptacOhvar та TÉkva: 
ой ydp stw кад» AaBeiv Tov 
dprov тфу тбкуфу, Kal тоў kvva- 
píos Baneiv. 


28. "Н 2 azrexpiOn, каї №ує 
atta: Nai Кур, кад тй kuvd- 


pia йпоката Ths трапе Єсвіои- 
ow &тд Tov Nruxíov TOY талдіоџ. 
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28. Tore йтокрібєїз ó "Їт- 
соїз, elev aùr): "OQ wvat, 
иєуа\а aov ў тст, уєупбіта 
сог ws Odres, Kal (dn й виуатпр 
avris aro THs (pas ékeívns. 


21. And Jesus went out 
thence, and withdrew into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon. 


22. And behold, a Canaan- 
itish woman came out from 
those borders, and cried, say- 
ing: Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, thou son of David; my 
daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil. 


23. But he answered her 
not a word. And his disciples 
came and besought him, say- 
ing: Send her away; for she 
crieth after us. 


24. But he answeted and 
said: I was not sent but tinto 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 


25. But she came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: Lord, 
help me. 
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29. Kal єтє, афті): Ай 
тодтоу Tov Adyov Ümaye: kerý- 
AvOev ёк THS Ovyatpds cov тё 
darudviov, 


Ка} атє\додса eis TOv 


30. 
оїкоу айт, єйрє тӧ тагдіоу 
BeBAnpevov ёті T)» кМіути, каї 


тд Satpdmov ёЁєМмл]АлӨдє. 


24. And from thence he 
arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidofi. 
And he entered into a house, 
and would have no man know 
it: and he could not be hid. 


25. But straightway a 
woman, whose little daughter 
had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, came and fell 
down at his feet. 


26. Now the woman was a 
Greek, а Syrophcenician by 
race. And she besought hint 
that һе would cast forth the 
devil out of her daughter. 
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26. And he answered and 
said: It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs. 


27. But she said: Yea, 
Lord: for even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. 


28. Then Jesus answered 
and said unto her: O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it done 
unto thee even as thou wilt. 
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27. And he said unto her: 
Let the children first be filled : 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs. 


28. But she answered and 
saith unto him: Yea, Lord: 
even the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs. 


29. And he said unto her: 
For this saying go thy way; 
the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter. 


And her daughter was healed 


from that hour 30. And she went away 


unto her house, and found the 
child laid upon the bed, and 
the devil gone out. 


In the 22nd verse of Matthew, we find the reading 
Фкрадуаєєу ait@ in C, E, G, E, L, S, U, V, X, T, A, II et al. 
B and the other authorities have Єкрабєи, omitting avrà. In 
the same verse B, D and St. Basil are the only authorities that 
have the form vies: the others have vié In the 27th verse 
B and the Peshito Syriac omit yap: the other authorities 
retain it. 

In the 24th verse of Mark, Tischendorf omits «ai Xióóvos: 
Westcott and Hort consider it doubtful. It is found in М, A, В, 
М, X, Г, П et al, and in the Vulgate, Coptic, Armenian, 
Ethiopian and Gothic versions, and in all the Syriac versions 
except the Evangelarium of Jerusalem. In verse 25 єйвіє is 
found іп М, В, І, A and 33; it is omitted by A, N, X, Г, Il et 
al. In the 28th verse уар is inserted after каѓ in the woman's 
response in А, І, N, X, Г, I et al, and in the Vulgate, Gothic 
and Syrohexaplar versions. 

At this epoch in Jesus’ life the Jews in Judæa sought to 
kill him; and he therefore avoided Judea, and kept to the 
northern region. He and his Apostles had gone across the Sea 
of Galilee seeking a little rest, and the people followed them. 
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He returns, and after the great discourse on the bread of life in 
the Synagogue of Capharnaum, and his subsequent rebuke of 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, he and his little 
band set out towards the cities of Tyre and Sidon оп the 
Mediterranean coast. 

It seems quite probable that the motive of the Lord was to 
seek that rest for his disciples that was denied him across the 
Sea of Gennesaret, although the journey may have been 
undertaken for the specific purpose of the event of which we 
are treating. ‘The Lord’s view being infinitely larger than ours, 
it is impossible at times to see the motives that move him. 
Things that in his words and actions seem almost contradictory 
to our feeble and limited view, harmonize in divine and perfect 
accord in his infinite knowledge of all things. 

The founder of the Canaanitish race was Canaan the son of 
Ham. The first born of Canaan was Sidon who built the city 
Sidon on the coast. This with its sister city Tyre arose to 
great splendor and opulence, and they were thegreat centers of the 
Pheenicians. But when the Romans subjugated the East, all 
these provinces were called by the general name of Syria, and 
the different races were distinguished by adding their tribal 
name to the general name of Syrians. And this was especially 
necessary in the case of the Syrophoenicians, to distinguish 
them from Рһсепісіапѕ dwelling in other parts of the Roman 
world. Hence we can understand why this woman is called by 
Matthew a Canaanitish woman. She is called by Mark also а 
Greek, ‘EXAnvis, in the sense that in the New Testament all 
Gentiles are frequently designated by that term. 

When in the 22nd verse of Matthew it is asserted that the 
woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon, it is not 
thereby implied that the woman came thence, and met the 
Lord in the land of the Jews. It is only stated that after Jesus 
had entered the land of Tyre and Sidon, this woman came out 
of her house and came to him. 

There is considerable difference between the relation of the 
event in Matthew and the relation of Mark. According to 
Matthew the woman comes to the Lord in the way, and follows 
him, crying out for mercy. Mark speaks only of an interview 
between the Lord and the woman in a house into which the 
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Lord had gone, seeking to be unknown. A comparative study 
of the two accounts leads us to the following view. The 
woman came to the Lord while he was on the way to some 
house, wherein he was to harbor for a time. Addressing Jesus 
as the Son of David, she appeals to him that he have mercy on 
her demonized daughter. Living in close proximity to the 
Jews, the woman was aware that the Messiah was to be David’s 
Sog; and what she had heard of Jesus convinced her that Jesus 
was that Messiah. Now we are not of the opinion that the 
woman's cognition of Jesus went any farther than this: we do 
not believe that she knew Jesus to be the Son of God. 

In fact, in all these cases we can not determine the exact 
degree of internal faith. "The granting of these petitions was 
not aimed solely to benefit the petitioners; the miracles were 
wrought to move the whole world to believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God. The Syrophcenician woman is now dead, and her 
daughter is dead; but the faith that such events awakened in 
the whole world is not dead, and can not die. 

Though the cries of the woman are loud and piteous, the 
Lord continues his journey giving no heed to her. The woman 
follows after the Lord and his disciples, and continues her 
piteous cries. We also believe that she appeals to the Apostles 
to intercede for her with the Master. 

And the Apostles deeply moved come to Jesus and ask him 
to hear the woman, and send her away. And the Lord 
answers: “І was not sent but to the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel." 

It is evident from the tenor of the Lord's answer that the 
Apostles had besought him to grant the woman's request. 

'The answer of Jesus seemed decisive, and the Apostles are 
silent. It may be that the woman withdraws for a little time. 
Jesus and his band go into a house, as privately as possible; for 
the Master wishes to avoid the people. But he cannot escape 
from the woman. When the Lord and his Apostles are within, 
she comes again, and falling at Jesus' feet she again beseeches 
him to cast forth the devil out of her little daughter. And 
again she is repulsed in words that seem, at first sight, hard 


and bitter. 
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Jesus appeals бо a home scene. The children of the 
householder are sitting at table, and little house-dogs (rà 
кумариа) are about under the table waiting to be fed. Now the 
order in such case would be that the children would be first fed, 
and then the dogs would receive their portion from that which 
remained. No right-minded parent would reverse the order, 
and take the food from the children and give it to the dogs. 

In the illustration the Jews are the children of athe 
householder; the Gentiles are the dogs. Now аѕ the 
Syrophcenician woman was a gentile, her request was apparently 
refused, on the ground that she could not expect the blessings 
reserved for the House of Israel, but must take the portion of 
dogs. It was a fearful test, but the woman's faith and humility 
stood the test; and appealing to the same figure which Jesus 
had used, she reminds him that it was often observed that the 
little dogs waiting about the table eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the table. She did not ask to be made equal to the 
children of Israel; she begged only a crumb that might fall 
from their table. А place at table, and the full bounty of the 
banquet might be given to the chosen people; she begged only 
a crumb. The great virtues of faith and humility are 
conspicuous in the response of the woman. In fact, great faith 
seems to demand the accompaniment of humility; for pride is 
rebellion against God, and how can a man believe intensely in 
God, when he is in rebellion against God? 

There is in the woman's answer also the expression of a 

high appreciation of Jesus’ power. She says in effect that, if 
Jesus will but grant her a crumb, that it will effect what she 
desires. And now the faith and holy persistence of the woman 
are rewarded. Jesus commends her faith, and bids her go her 
way, that the devil was gone out of her daughter. And the 
woman going home found her little girl lying in peaceful 
repose, and the devil was gone out of her. 

There are many lessons of high importance in this event. 
In the first place there is in it a testimony against Israel. "The 
Lord had instructed his Apostles on their first mission not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles, but to devote all their attention to 
the cities of Israel. Now his present conduct is not at variance 
with that former instruction. ‘Though he went into the land of 
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the Phoenicians, he did not go there to preach. On the 
contrary, he wished no one to know of his presence there. And 
when the disciples came to Jesus interceding for the woman, he 
tells them that he was only sent to the children of Israel. By 
this declaration Jesus affirms that his coming to Israel was an 
act of justice, in conformity with the treaty made to the 
Patriarchs. Salvation came to the Jews in consequence of that 
promise; but to the Gentiles, Salvation came as a pure act of 
mercy, independent of any treaty or promise. Hence Jesus was 
sent to fulfill the treaty; his acceptance of the Gentiles was not 
to stand in the way of the great fulfillment of the promises 
made to the fathers of Israel. 

Now Jesus’ treatment of the woman strikingly evinces that 
whatever mercy should be done to the Gentiles should not take 
anything from Israel. Of course, Redemption was to be for the 
whole world, but for Israel it was to be an act of God’s 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises; for the Gentiles it was to 
be a pure act of mercy. And the order was to be to Israel first, 
and then to the Gentiles. The faith and persistence of the 
woman moved Jesus to grant her request, but even in granting 
it, he declares that the prerogatives of Israel must be preserved. 

Behold the contrast: Israel was ‘accorded a preeminence 
over all the tribes of the earth in the kingdom of Christ. They 
were first in everything: they had the place of honor at the 
table of the Lord, and they despised and rejected the best gifts 
of God. And this pagan came and begged with faith and holy 
persistence for a mere crumb. It is a striking example of those 
causes that brought about the entrance of the Gentiles into the 
place of honor once held exclusively by the Jews. 

It is profitable to compare Jesus’ treatment of this woman 
with his treatment of other Gentiles in similar circumstances. 
The Centurion who sent to Jesus to ask of him the cure of his 
servant was a Gentile, and yet Jesus raises not the issue that 
the Centurion is outside of the House of Israel. Knabenbauer 
says in answer to this that the Centurion was a friend of the 
Jews, that he had benefitted their nation, that the Jews 
themselves interceded for him, and that he was probably a 
proselyte to Judaism. We can not find any warrant for the 
Centurion’s proselytism; and the other causes, though true, do 
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not seem to us to go to the bottom of the event. Jesus was пої 
obliged to treat every one in the same way: he chose to 
illustrate one virtue by his conduct to one person, and to 
illustrate another virtue by his conduct towards another. He 
knew the hearts of all men; he knew that this woman would 
persevere; and he uses her as an example of the greater faith of 
the Gentiles, and as a proof that the Gentiles eagerly caught at 
the least portion of those rich gifts which Israel rejected. 

There is also in this event a lesson of faith for all of us. 

We stand in need of many things; in fact, we rarely realize 
how necessitous we are. The Lord invites us to ask of him the 
things we need. The example of the Syrophcenician woman 
teaches us with what dispositions of soul petitions should be 
made. We often have no intensity in our petitions for spiritual 
things, because we prize not the things for which we ask. 
And even if we ask for temporal blessings, we are often apt to 
turn back, if ever the Lord delays to hear us. It is certain that 
if the matter sought be good, and our faith be strong, that we 
shall move the Lord to grant us what we ask; but the Lord has 
aright to test our faith, as he did the faith of this woman. 
The forgiveness of our sins, or the concession of a spiritual 
grace is a gift of far greater worth than that which this woman 
petitioned to obtain; and yet have we ever come to the Lord 
with her earnestness and perseverance to ask for these things of 
great worth? Our days at most are few in number, and every 
day, as it hurries to its close, testifies that we are not making of 
our lives what might be made of them. Many of these days 
are now past and gone forever; we have but a few left, and yet 
we continue to spend these in a dull, cold, unspiritual way, and 
then when the end is come, startled and filled with regret, we 
utter humanity's great cry: “О, that I could live my life 
over!” We can not live it over, and we can not change the past, 
we have only at our disposition that portion of the way which 
lies between the place in which our feet stand and our grave. 
If we could bring into our spiritual lives some of the faith and 
humble perseverance of the Syrophcenician woman, our lives 
would be far more fruitful in eternal results. 
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29. Kai petraBas ёкєїдєу б 
"Ines, 7X0ev тарӣ туди Odas- 
cav тў l'auXaías, kai avaBas 
eis TO 0роѕ, ёкабтто ёкєї. 


30. Kat тросӯ\доу адто ду- 
Xo, 7roXXoi, ExovTes pel” éavràv 
Tuprovs, 
кофойз, каў érépovs zroXXoUs, Kal 


уэе > N ` x / 
єррифам avrovs тарӣ, Tous mddas 


M \ 
XOXovs, KUXXovs, 


, ^ UN , > M 
адтой, каў éÜepdrevaev avtods : 


31. “Qore tovs булоо № 
7rovras, Üavudcat Kwpors àkobov- 
тає, KUVAAOVS Uyieis, kal xaXovUs 
періптатодутає, Kai Tuprovs BAE- 

M > / ^ \ 
тортаѕ, kai ёддёаса» Tov cov 


"Iopannr. 


29. And Jesus departed 
thence, and came nigh unto 
the sea of Galilee: and he went 


39 
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MARK УП. 31—37. 


31. Kai тами é£eX0Ov ёк 
Tov optwy Тороо Alev dia >1д@- 
vos, eis THY Odracoay THS laX- 
Malas, 


> М М ^ c / 
ava ресор TOV оро» 


Aeka To NEWS. 


\ ^ N 
32. Kai dépovow avTQ кофду 
\ ^ 
Kat шоуїмамоу, каў паракаћ№о?- 


v з 


> \ ~ ^ 
ow афтбу iva ёти) афтф т» 


xetpa. 
33° 


N ~ 
алто тої OyXov кат idiav, EBarev 


Kai атоћа88џиєуоѕ avrov 


У ГА Ы ^ , Ne 
ToUs OakTÜÓXovs айтоб els TA фта 

> ^ x ГА е/ Coles 
афтод, Kal mrvcas, їфато THS 
yrA@rons avToU. 


34. Kai àvajXédas eis tov 
> У 3 у. X "4 
oùpavòv, éotévakev, Kal бує, 


"Еффаба, б stw, біа- 
votyOntt. 


avuT@: 


35. Kai тиойудсам афто? ai 
> \ \ > ГА ij N A 
àkoai, кад €rvOn о Seopos тў 
yAdoons афтод, каў  éXaXe 
3 A 
орбов. 

36. Kai дєстєіћато афтоїз 
iva итде — Мбуаачи, бето» де 
айтоїз бієстЄМАєто, афтої Mado 


тєрттдтєроъ ёктриссор. 


Kai йтертеріссбо ёёє- 
Karas 


\ \ 
тарта remoínkev, ÓS kai TOUS 


34: 


тмісєсоуто, Xéyovres : 


кофойс Toet йкоўє, каї амамойз 
AaAetv. 
31. And again he went out 


from the borders of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon unto the 


біо 


up into the mountain, and sat 
there. 

30. And there came unto 
him great multitudes, having 
with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and they cast them down 
at his feet; and he healed 
them : 


31. Insomuch that the mul- 
titude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame 
walking, and the blind seeing: 
and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 
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sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders: of Deca- 
polis. 


32. And they bring unto 
him one that was deaf, and 
dumb; and they beseech him 
to lay his hand upon him. 


33. And he took him aside 
from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his 
ears, and he spat, and touched 
his tongue; 

34. And looking up to 
Heaven, he sighed, and saith 
unto him: Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. 


35. And his ears were 
opened, and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed, and he 
spoke aright. 


36. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 
they published it. 


37. And they were beyond 
measure astonished, saying: 
He hath done all things well: 
he maketh even the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak. 


In the 31st verse of Matthew, B has кофоїс àxovovras. "The 
greater number of codices have AaXoóvras which is approved by 


Tischendorf. 


In the 31st verse of Mark the reading, 7A6ev Sia Хро is 
found in М, B, D, L, A, 33, the Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopian 


versions, and in the Syriac Evangelarium of Jerusalem. 


In A 
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N, X, T, П, et al., is found the reading, ёк тду ópíov Tópov каї 
Хабімоє Ae mpos кт\. This is followed by the Syriac, Gothic 
and Armenian versions. In verse 35 ev0éws is inserted before 
nvolynoav in many codices, and in all the old versions except 
the Coptic. It is not found in М, B, D, І, A, 33 and тоз. 

It is not stated what length of time Jesus remained in the 
territory of Tyre and Sidon. We believe however that he spent 
some considerable time there to be away from the machinations 
of the Pharisees, and also to give his Apostles that rest to which 
he had invited them. When he departed thence, he journeyed 
northward from the region round about Tyre through Sidon, 
and then he turned south-eastward through the region of Mt. 
Lebanon, going to the south of the Great Hermon, perhaps 
through Cæsarea Philippi, thence south-eastward through 
Decapolis, and finally turning to the south-west, he came to the 
Sea of Galilee on its north-eastern border, very probably in the 
region where he had wrought the first multiplication of the 
loaves. ‘This region was a desert; and the Lord went up into a 
mountain, and sat down. His presence there soon becomes 
known far and wide, and straightway the multitudes begin to 
come to him bringing with them the lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and he healed them. 

The Christ of prophecy was to be a miracle-worker, a 
healer of the ills of men. God's fulfillment of a promise is 
always a perfect and abundant fulfillment. Many times in the 
Gospels events like this are recorded, where Jesus healed every 
species of human ill of the multitudes who came to him. The 
mere healing was not Christ's real work. He was working for 
the generations of men of all time; he was placing in the 
records of men an evidence that there is no power above the 
power of the Son of God, and inviting all men to seek in the 
spiritual order of being the effects of which these corporal 
healings were mere types. ) 

If our eyes could be opened, and we could see human 
beings as they are members of the spiritual order of things, 
what a fearful view would open to our gaze? If we see а man 
who is blind, or deaf, or maimed in any member, we pity the 
wretched condition of such a one. And perhaps we who look 
on at such bodily infirmities are greater sufferers in the world of 
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our souls. Society speaks high praise of any movement or 
system that tends to alleviate bodily misery ; and no thought is 
given to do aught for the diseases of the soul. In the past 
century great advancement has been made in enhancing the 
enjoyableness of human life, considered in its earthly aspect; 
while retrogression has been the order of movement in the 
spiritual life. Тһе multiplied inventions of man, the effects of 
our material civilization, all increase the joy of man’s animal 
life, and draw man away from the world of spirit. Тһе more a 
man has here, the harder it is for him to lift up his heart to 
God and to the spiritual world. If the Creator had said to 
man: “Thou art a mere body; thy period of life shall be 
limited to a certain number of years; and then thy existence shall 
absolutely cease”, man might have some justification for giving 
his exclusive interest to the present order of things; but how 
sad and hopeless would be our lives? But instead of that the 
Creator has in substance said to man: ‘Thou art a spirit in a 
body; this is thy larval state; hold to nothing here; thy body 
must die, and be resolved to dust, and arise again; but thy 
spirit is ordained to live for ever.” And yet man gives the 
strength of his thought and the strength of his labor for the 
things of the body, and neglects that which alone is great and 
enduring in human life. 

The power of the Lord Jesus remains on earth to heal all 
spiritual ills; and yet we find that the multitudes come not to 
him with that great eagerness to receive spiritual ‘healing. 
And behold the foolishness of it. A man may lose his body; 
he has lost nothing; it was a mere time-vesture, a larva. But 
if his spirit loses its life, all is lost. And man will think, and 
plan and labor, and endure,—yea and sin, that the body may 
have the things which it can enjoy at most, for a few years; 
and he has little or no interest in the Summum Bonum that his 
spirit can enjoy for an eternity. This is the saddest act in the 
human comedy. 

Mark selects one of the many healed on that occasion, and 


describes his healing in detail ‘The man was deaf, кеф, but | 


concerning the disability of his speech, authorities are not 
agreed. ‘The term used by St. Mark to describe this disability 
is woyAdhos, ‘The term is composed of pdys, corresponding to 
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the Latin wx, eere, magno cum labore; and XdXos, loquens. 
Many interpreters accept the strict etymological sense of the 
word, and render the term one who had an impediment in his 
speech. This opinion is supported by Cajetan, Salmeron, 
Maldonatus, Jansenius, Cornelius a Lapide, Calmet, Patrizi, 
Schegg, and Fillion. It is also adopted by the Protestant 
Revised Edition. 

Notwithstanding the weight of these excellent authorities, 
we are persuaded that the Vulgate translation is to be preferred, 
which renders the term Бу mutus, mute. 

In the first place, though poy:Adros etymologically means 
one having an impediment in speech, it is certain also that it 
can also mean a mute. In the sixth verse of the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah there occurs the phrase: “— and the tongue 
of the dumb shall sing.” АП authorities are agreed that дитё 
is the correct rendering here of the Hebrew DON, and the 


Septuagint renders the term by роугалмоам, 

This is an apodictic argument that the term could 
designate a mute. 

Now we believe that there is also evidence in the account 
that it must mean a mute. The disability in speech is 
mentioned in such a connection with the man’s deafness that it 
appears evident that the lack of speech was a consequence of 
the lack of hearing. Кофос in the New Testament invariably 
denotes one congenitally deaf. And in such cases complete 
absence of speech would necessarily follow. ‘The two defects 
have a mutual interdependence, and in other miracles of this 
character wrought by the Lord, the subjects are deaf and dumb. 
Again, the miracle would be greater, if wrought on a man 
congenitally deaf and dumb, and out of the many miracles, 
Mark would not have chosen the least striking as a specimen of 
Jesus’ power. Mark says in the 37th verse that the people 
declared that Jesus had made the dumb to speak. Now the 
only fact that he narrates to justify this popular declaration is 
the cure of the poyAddos; and thus his account would be 
illogical, unless the case by him narrated belonged to the class 
of the dumb. 
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Our opinion has the endorsement of Schleusner, Weiss, 
Keil, Schanz, Knabenbauer, and others. 

As the poor mute could not speak for himself, others 
besought the Lord to lay his hand upon him. 

From old time the persuasion has been fixed in the minds 
of men that the imposition of hands is a fitting human action 
by which divine power may be communicated бо а subject. It 
is so easy and natural to conceive the hand as the instrument 
of the higher power to work these high effects. 

Jesus Christ did not always work his miracles in the same 
manner. Sometimes he heals the sick, expels demons, and 
raises the dead by his sole word. Then at other times he 
makes use of the contact of his sacred hands, or of his spittle, 
or of the clay of the earth. When he heals by his sole word, 
he emphasizes the absoluteness of his power over all things; 
when he uses any sensible means, he helps us to realize the 
effect operated. Our minds in their present state ordinarily 
use sensible phantasms in conceiving ideas; and the effect of 
divine power is more readily apprehended when it is joined 
with some outward sensible sign. Following the example of 
the Lord, the Church joins invisible spiritual effects to sensible 
signs, and uses symbols to teach spiritual truth. 

The Lord took the man apart from the crowd. Не was 
about to perform a religious act; and reverence for it demanded 
that it should not be thrust too rudely out into the vulgar 
arena. Again, the Lord sought no human praise from his 
miracles, and he shunned all human recognition, as far as was 
compatible with the great design of teaching the world that he 
was the Son of God. 

Jesus next puts his fingers into the ears of the deaf mute. 
The sensible sign was that he opened up the clogged passages; 
the supernatural fact was that divine power proceeding from 
the sacred humanity of Jesus, restored the organs to a perfectly 
healthy condition. Тһе sensible action of inserting the fingers 
into the ears helps a man to realize the supernatural effect. 
| The Lord next touched the tongue ої the mute with his 

saliva. Schegg believes that the Lord directly spat into the 
mouth of the mute. We feel a natural repugnance to believe 
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this: it seems more probable that the Lord withdrew his fingers 
from the man’s ears, and moistening them with his spittle, 
touched the man’s tongue. 

There is a fitness here also in the sensible sign. The 
saliva having come in contact with the sacred tongue of Our 
Lord had the power to take away the disability of the mute's 
tongue. 

The Lord next looks up to Heaven, to show the man and 
all men that the source whence the miraculous healing came 
was the throne of God. So, when we need help, he would have 
us look up to Heaven. 

The Lord Jesus, while looking up to Heaven, groans, to 
express the vehemence of his prayer. He did not need to groan 
for himself; but he was our teacher, and he has shown us in 
this action what should be our earnestness when asking aid 
from God. Jesus now pronounces one word. The Greek 
transliteration of this word is ёффаба. Neubauer derives this 
from nnegn the imperative niphal of nna. The sense of 


such imperative is: “ Ве thou opened.” 
Most authorities derive é$$a04 from MAÐNN, the 


imperative of the Aramaic hithpaél of the same root. Hithpaél 
is reflexive; and in this acceptation the sense would be: “Ореп 
thyself.” This latter opinion has the greater probability. ‘The 
being addressed is the deaf-mute; and the bidding to open 
himself is addressed to him in the sense that his inability to 
hear and speak is considered as a shutting up of his ears, and 
of his mouth considered as an organ of speech. 

The Lord spoke, and it was done. The man’s ears were 
opened; the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he heard and 
spoke aright. 

From the fact that Mark does not say that the man spoke, 
but that he spoke aright, some seek to find therein proof that 
the man was not a mute, but impeded in speech. ‘They believe 
that St. Mark, in writing that the man spoke aright, calls 
attention by contrast to the man’s former condition, in which 
he spoke, but not plainly. But we believe that St. Mark, by 
thus describing the man’s condition after the miraculous 
healing, wishes to call attention to the additional miracle 
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whereby a man who had never learned human speech recovers 
not only the ability to utter articulate sounds, but the full 
faculty of speech, so that he could speak with the same 
correctness as though he had always spoken. 

It seems to us also that the great admiration of the people 
is best explained in the supposition that the man was mute. 

In keeping with his general plan, Jesus charged the 
witnesses of this miracle to tell no man. His object was to 
shun all human fame and popularity. He wishes also thereby 
to instruct us to shun the human praise and glory that may 
result from any good work that we do. "The people conjecturing 
that Jesus thus endeavored to shun the popular recognition of 
his deed through humility, obeyed not the Lord's injunction ; 
but on the contrary published the deed all the more by reason 
of the Lord's prohibition; for his humility heightened the 
people's admiration of the Lord, and impelled them to make 
known his wonderful works. The people committed no wrong 
in acting contrary to the Lord's wishes. It was not a formal 
act of disobedience. The Lord wished to renounce his right to 
have his deed known to the people. ‘The witnesses of the 
miracle, or rather miracles, for many were healed, being filled 
with gratitude and devotion to their great Prophet, would not 
let him accomplish the effect of his renunciation. 

The fact that Jesus foreknew that the people would publish 
his deed does not import any lack of sincerity in the Lord’s 
words. He desired to avoid the publication of the miracles; 
he did all that in the ordinary conduct of men could be done to 
prevent the publication. Не is our model in this; and when 
like him we honestly desire our good deeds to remain hid, and 
when we do what in us lies to keep them from the knowledge 
of the public, that publicity which may be forced upon us will 
not take aught from the excellence of any good work. 


MATT. ХУ. 32—39. MARK VIII. 1—10. 


32. ‘О 8 "усо троскаћє- I. "Би ékeívaus таїз ђшёралѕ, 
cdpevos Tors шабттӣѕ афтод, тами поло ÓxXov бутоѕ, кай 
emev: | ХитМаухибвораї ёт} тди uù exdvt@v ті фауюси, троска- 
думок, OTL Hucpar Tpeis mpooue М№єсшеџоѕ Tos padnTas айтой, 
vouvaiv pot, каў ойк ëyovow ті Adye adtois. | 
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/ \ ^ ^ 
daywow, kai атоћдса, abro); 

, ^ 
vyores ov ÜéXo, шліпотє ékXvOQ- 
ow Фу ті) 080. 


33. Kai Xéyovecw айтф of 
шабттаі: Toler piv èv épnuia 


PTOL тособтог, ботє уортасаї 


» ^ 
Ox Xov тосо?тор; 


34. Kai Xéye avrois 0 ?Їт- 
cos: Ildcous provus Éyere; ої 


i > 
бё єїтоў:  'Emrà, kal OX(ya 


іхбіобіа. 
35. Kai 


›/ > ^ [E ^ ^ 
оуМа аъалтесє єттї TNV узи, 


птараууєй має TO 


36. "Блабеи то) Єтта àp- 
Tous Kat TOUS tyOvas, Kai єдуа- 
y 3 У 26 $3 
рістісає ékXacev, kal бідою 
^ A е \ \ ^ 
тоф џабптаї5, of б? ратта Tots 


ду Мої. 


37. Kat épayov тартєѕ, kai 
éyoptacOncav, Kal тд перитсєдоу 
TOV класиатам jpav, émTà OTU- 
pidas mAnpets. 

38. Оё дё ёсдіоутєѕ тау ws 
TeTpaxioxirsor avdpes, хорі yv- 
vaik Kal Tradiov. 

39. Kal йтомитає tovs öy- 
Rous, ёує8т eis Tov тћоѓор, Kal 
ArOev eis rà ёра Мауадар. 
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2. Lrrayyvigoua. ёт} тд» 
дудом, бт. др йиєрсив Tpioly 
просиємомачу, Kal ove ёуоит) ті 
payas. 


3. Kai éàv àmorúsæ аюутойс 
уђстє eis olkov адйтфи, ёк\убт- 
соутаї ё TH 009, Kal rwés айтду 
алто ракрдбе» eic iv, 


4. Kai ётєкрібпса» адто оё 
"Оті 


TovTous бумісєтаї TiS Фдє yop- 


8 А > igh 4 
pa05Tal abro): тобе» 


т y 
тасаг йртору ёт’ épnuias; 


По- 


м » e N чу. 
соус єуєтє APTOUS; OL бё ELTT AY ; 


K Ng oe Die uy: , \ 
5. аг прота QUTOUS : 


“Erra. 


6. Kai тарауубммие та дул 
> ^ > N A A \ N 
&vareceiv ёт! THS yÀs, кад NaBov 
TOUS ETTA йртоцз, EÙYAPLOTÁTAS 
éxracev, kai (доу rots pwadnrais 
а?то?, va паратібасчи, Kal ma- 
репка» TQ OYA. 

7. Kat «хау іубіба orlya, 

У > y. > У 5 M 
kai evroynoas афтӣ, єйтєи Kal 
тадта паратідєуал. 

8. Kai ёфауор, каў Єуортас- 
Oncav, Kal тра» періссєйната 


r є ^ (8 
клас џатоу, EMTA стиргоасѕ. 


9. Носа» ёё és тєтрак:с і 
Мої, Kal йлтє\исє» avTOUS. 


IO. Kal є0005 éuBas айтӧѕ 
els TO vrXotov perà TOV шабутфи 
avro), 1/MÜev eis TA шерт Aapa- 


vovÜOd. 
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32. And Jesus called unto 
him his disciples, and said: I 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue 
with me now three days and 
have nothing to eat: and I 
would not send them away 
fasting, lest haply they faint 
in the way. | 


33. And the disciples say 
unto him: Whence should we 
have so many loaves in a desert 
place, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude? 


34. And Jesus saith unto 
them: How many loaves have 


ye? And they said: Seven, 
and a few small fishes. 
35. Апа he commanded the 


multitude to sit down on the 
ground ; 


36. And he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes; and he 
gave thanks and brake, and 
gave to the disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitudes. 


Marr. ХУ. 32—39; Mark VIII. І-- 10. 


1. In those days, when 
there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to 
eat, he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them: 


2. I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to eat: 


3. And if I send them 
away fasting to their home, 
they will faint in the way : and 
some of them are come from 
far. 


4. And his disciples an- 
swered him: Whence shall 
one be able to fill these men 
with bread here in a desert 
place? 


5. And he asked them: 
How many loaves have ye? 
And they said: Seven. 


6. And he commandeth the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and having given 
thanks, he brake, and gave to 
his disciples, to set before 
them; and they set them be- 
fore the multitude. 


7. And they had a few 
small fishes: and having blessed 
them, he commanded to set 
these also before them. 


8. And they did eat, and 
were filled: and they took up, - 


MATT. ХУ. 32—39; 


37. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
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of broken pieces that remained 
over, seven baskets. 


up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, seven 


SUA 
baskets full. 3 nd they were about 


four thousand: and he sent 
them away. 


то. And straightway he 
entered into the boat with his 
disciples, and came into the 
parts of Dalmanutha. 


38. And they that did eat 
were four thousand men, be- 
side women and children. 


39. And he sent away the 
multitudes, and entered into 
a boat, and came into the 
borders of Magadan. 


In verse 32 of Matthew the best codices have 787 йиєраї 
and this reading is supported by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. N has juépas. In verse 35 тф було is the reading of М, 
B, D, et al. The other authorities haye тоў було. In the 
36th verse the exact reverse is verified; N, B, D et al. have the 
plural тоїс було, and the other authorities have the singular 
TQ було. In verse 38, В and some cursive manuscripts place 
és before rerpakw x (Aio, Great variety exists in the codices in 
regard to the name of the city mentioned in the 39th verse of 
Matthew. С and M render it MayóaXav: Е, F, G, H, K, L, S, 
U, V, X, Г, A, П, et al. have Маубала. М, B, and D have 
Marya8dv. 

In the first verse of Mark’s text тами To0XXo0 is found 
in N, B, D, G, L, M, N, A, and in the versions. Some codices 
have sajmóXXov. In verse 3, Kal Ties is the reading of N, В, 
І, D, et al.; ти уар is found in A, М, X, Г, П, etal. This 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, the Syro-hexaplar Syriac, 
the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. The final verb 
in the same verse is esw in B, І, and D. This reading is 
approved by Westcott and Hort. The greater number of 
authorities support йкаси. In verse 6, парауубмлє is found 
in М, В, D, Land A. This reading is also followed by some 
codices of the Vulgate. А, C, М, X, T, П, et al. have 
тартууєіме. In verse 9, A, C, D, F, X, ТЕП eth al: add oí 
daydvres. ‘This reading is followed by most of the old versions. 
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Though this miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes 
is in many points very like to the other event which preceded 
the great discourse on the Eucharist, yet it has strong features 
of dissimilarity. In the former event the miracle was wrought 
on the evening of the first day; here it is on the third day. 
In the first event five loaves and two fishes are offered; in the 
present event the number of fishes is not determined, but it is 
stated that they were few, and the loaves are seven. By the 
first miracle Christ fed five thousand men; here the number is 
only four thousand. Moreover, in the first multiplication there 
were left twelve baskets of fragments; while in this event the 
number of the baskets is seven. 

Hence without foundation, recent Protestant writers have 
asserted that the two passages are modified accounts of the 
same event. ‘There is certainly no intrinsic improbability in 
the statement that Christ twice multiplied bread. In Mark, 
VIII. 19—20, Jesus reminds the Apostles of the two miracles, 
and they describe one distinguishing feature wherein the two 
miracles differed. 

It is evident that the second multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes was wrought in the same place where he had healed 
the multitudes. For three days the people had remained with 
Jesus there in the wilderness. He had taught them many 
things not recorded in the Gospels; he had healed their sick; 
and now he finds that they are without food. 

The account does not imply that the people had been three 
days without food, but that they had remained with Jesus three 
days, and had in that time consumed all their food; and were 
on the third day unprovided with anything to eat. 

Jesus now calls his Apostles, and takes counsel with them 
as to what todo. He expresses to them the strong feelings of 
compassion that he feels for the poor people, and his 
unwillingness to send them away hungry. Many of the people 
had come from afar, and there was no village near where they 
could procure bread. 

And again we find the Apostles slow to believe. They 
had been witnesses of the Lord’s power in a similar event not 
long before. But they halt and allege the utter impossibility 
of relieving the hunger of the people there in the desert. This 
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is one of the greatest of man’s defects in his relations to his 
maker, his slowness to believe; the Apostles are not free from 
the great defect of men. We are not slow to condemn the 
Apostles for their lack of faith on this occasion; but in what 
are we more believing than they? They had evidence, and so 
have we. The message has come to us more clearly than it 
was made known then, and how little it moves us. We are 
created for one thing; we are bidden seek only one thing; and 
we seek everything else but that. The thoughts that burn 
within us are not the thoughts of God and Heaven, but the 
thoughts of our success and of earthly possessions. We are 
ready to question, doubt, and complain, if ever the ways of God 
transcend our little intelligence. We know that after a few 
yeats an eternal state of being shall be assigned to us, and that 
this state shall be Heaven or hell; and yet it is not that state 
which we shall possess for ever that we are pursuing, but what 
we can attach to ourselves during the few years in which we 
are on the way thitherward. 

Christ submitted the issue to the Apostles to try their 
faith, and also to present to all generations an account of all 
the chief features of the event. The magnitude of the miracle 
appears in clearer light through the declaration of the 
Apostles. 

For a similar reason Jesus asks the Apostles how many 
loaves have they. By thus ascertaining the amount of food 
actually available, a certain fitting order is preserved, and the 
nature of the miracle is more clearly understood. 

And the Apostles answered: “Seven (loaves) and a few 
small fishes." 

Jesus commands the multitudes to sit down upon the 
ground; and then he blessed the bread and fishes, and gave 
them to the Apostles to distribute to the people. And all that 
great multitude ate, and were filled, and the Apostles gathered 
up seven baskets of fragments. St. Matthew informs us that 
the number of those who were fed was four thousand, beside the 
women and children. 

The multiplication of the bread and fishes takes place ina 
secret way while the things are being distributed to the people 
by the Apostles. 
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The fact that the Apostles had distributed with their own 
hands this bread to the people more forcibly impressed the 
event on the Apostles’ minds. One better remembers an event 
in which one is an actor. 

It is worthy of note that the number of baskets of 
fragments in this multiplication corresponds to the number of 
loaves. In the first multiplication the number of baskets of 
fragments corresponds to the number of Apostles; here such 
number corresponds to the number of loaves. ‘The association 
of ideas is aided by this fact. In after years the Apostles could 
remember that, in the first multiplication of loaves, every man 
gathered up a basket of fragments; while in the second case 
the number of the baskets of fragments equalled the number of 
the loaves. 

The moral lessons taught by this event are the same as 
those which may be drawn from the preceding multiplication; 
and as these have been explained in the treatment of the first 
event, they need not be repeated here. 

The Lord Jesus avoids the human glory that would have 
been given him by the multitudes, by immediately dismissing 
the multitudes, and in a ship with his disciples withdrawing 
from the place. The point to which Jesus now directed his 
course is called Magadan in the best codices of St. Matthew ; 
but St. Mark declares that Jesus in the same voyage came into 
the parts of Dalmanutha. 

Though much has been written on this theme, nothing 
certain has been determined concerning the identification of 
these places. The name Dalmanutha occurs but this once in 
the Scriptures; and if the reading Magadan be the genuine 
reading here, this name also is not found again in Scripture. 
It is not difficult to reconcile Matthew and Mark in the 
designation of place. Jesus and his Apostles came by the Sea 
of Galilee into a tract of country which comprised both Magadan 
and Dalmanutha, and this same country is designated by 
Matthew from its relation to Magadan; while Mark fixes its 
place by referring it to Dalmanutha, ‘The only thing that is 
required for the accuracy of the narration is that these two 
cities or villages should be so situated that a tract of outlying 
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country could be designated by referring it to each. ‘Thus for 
instance, a certain tract of the Syrian seaboard could be called 
the parts of Tyre, or the parts of Sidon. 

Or it may have been that Magadan designated a region 
whose chief village was Dalmanutha. 

It is profitless to try to fix the sites of these places. ‘They 
have vanished from the earth, and have left no trace. We 
believe however that they were on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. In fact, the conjecture of Guerin is probable that 
Magadan is the modern Medschdel on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee in the southern part of the region of Gennesaret. 


MATT. XVI. 1—12. 


I. Kai spoceA0ódvres oi Pa- 
рісаїо kal Xaó00vkaio, тєра- 
Covres ёттр®ттутаъ avróv onpetov 
ёк тод ovpavod émideiEar афто. 

2. "О бе атокридєіѕ єїтє» 
айтоїз. 

3. Гей rovnpa каї porya- 
Reis onpeiov aitei, каї стиєїом 


ov SoOjcetar айту, el ш) то 
onpetov “lwva. 

4. Kal xatadiurov avtovs 
annrbev. 


? $ 

5. Kal éAóvres oi pabntat 

eis тд терал, émeXdÜovro AaPeiv 
dpTovs. 


6. “O 8é’Inaods eimev avrois : 
'Opüre kal тросуєтє amo Tis 
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II. Kai é£gA00v of Pape- 
catoL, каї npEavto суубттєїи avTQ, 
бтодитєѕ Tap афтод стиєїом ard 
тод ovpavod, тєрабоутєѕ avTOv. 


I2. Kaldvactevakas to mveú- 


^ е \ 
pate айтод, №үє: ТЕ v) yevea 

^ ^ > N 4 
айту йптєї стиєїм; арти Xéyo, 
єї бобісєтаї ті) уєуєй тафти on- 


peiov, 


Kai adels афтодо, там» 


33: 


éuBas, йтіїмбем eis то пёрах. 


I4. Kal бтємавомто Xafeiv 
e » э 
dptous, Kal ei pn ёра йртом ovk 
^ ^ И 
elyov реб éavrüv év TQ т Мой. 
> т 
15. Kal бієстеммето avroís, 


^ > ^ 
Aéyev;  'Opáre, Вкётєтє ато 
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tóuys тфи Papicatwv Kat Хад- 
ovra (ov. 


7. Oi 8ё біємоуйбомто бу éav- 
тоїз, Xéyovres: "Оті dprovs ойк 


ёла Bopev. 


8. Гро) дё 0'lgoo0s etmev: 
Ті G:aXovy (Cea 0e èv бамтоїя, ОМпуд- 
тистог, OTL йртоу$ ойк ёуєтє; 


Ov ^ ба ы 
9. Ойто voeite, ойде шатро 
уєйєтє TOUS TévTE dprovs TOY 
TEVTAKLAXLAL@OV, Kal тт0тои$ kopi- 
vous éXd gere; 


IO. Ovdé tors Єтта dprovs 
TOV тєтракісуєміау, Kal TOTAS 


omupidas éXaflere ; 


II. Ils ой моєїтє, бт ov 
NUM " ene z 
пері артоу єйтоу viv; Просёуєтє 

N ^ ^ 
бе amo THs Giuns Tov Oapwaícov 


Kal Xa6000vkaíov. 


тат 
3 / > ^N ^ , 
єйтєи Tpocéyew amd THs Couns 
TOV dprov, AAN йто Tis бідаміїв 
тду Xaó0ovkaíev kal Dapicalwv. 


Tore сууйкам, бт ойк 


I.. And the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came, and tempting 
him asked him to shew them 
a sign from Heaven. | 
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ths Üóugs tov Фаргсайту, kai 
rhs йитѕ "Нродом. 


A. 
16. Kat біємоуібомто pos 
arAHAoUS, STL йртоиѕ ойк yov- 


ou. 


17. Kal уройз, réyer avroís : 
Ті Svaroylfecbe, бт йртоиѕ ойк 
ёуєтє; ойто уоєїтє, ovde awvíere; 
пєтаорорбти éyere THY Kapdlav 
йифиз 

18. "OdOarpors Éxovres ой 
Brérete; Kal Ota Éxovres ойк 


r > ГА 
ükovere; Kal ой шиупроуєйєте; 


М 
IQ. "Ore т015 mévte dprovs 
^ f 

ékXaca eis TOUS TEVTAKLTXLNLOUS, 

= 

mocous Kodivous kXac ud mov TAY- 

м / > ^ , 

pes pare; Aéyovow айтф: Aw- 
dexa. 


20. "Ore tovs émTÀ eis TOUS 
тетракісуєМіоцз, zróo cv сторідоу 
TXnpouara KXacpdroOv тратє; 


\ / i Ae , 
кал Aéyovotv AUTW ETTA. 


21. Kai éXeyev айтоїс; П 


ой уоєїтє; 


II. Andthe Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a 
sign from Heaven, tempting 
him. 
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2. But he answered and 
said unto them: When it is 
evening, ye say: It will be 
fair weather: for the heaven 
is red. 


3. Апа in the morning: It 
will be foul weather to-day: 
for the heaven is red and low- 
ering. Ye know how to dis- 
cern the face of the heaven; 
but ye cannot discern the signs 
of the times. 


4. Ап evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be 
given unto it, but the sign of 
Jonah. And he left them, and 
departed. 


5. And the disciples came 
to the other side and forgot to 
take bread. 


6. And Jesus said unto 
them: "Take heed and beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 


7. And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying: We 
took no bread. 

8. And Jesus perceiving it 
said: O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, 
because ye have no bread? 

40 
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12. And he sighed deeply 
in his spirit, and saith: Why 
doth this generation seek a 
sign? verily I say unto you: 
There shall no sign be given 
unto this generation. 


I3. And he left them, and. 
again entering into the boat 
departed to the other side. 


14. And they forgot to take 
bread; and they had not in the 
boat with them more than one 
loaf. 


IS. And he charged them, 
saying: ‘Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees 
and the leaven of Herod. 


16. And they reasoned one 
with another, saying: We 
have no bread. ; 


17. And Jesus perceiving 
it saith unto them: Why 
reason ye, because ye have no 
bread? do ye not yet perceive, 
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9. Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five 
loaves of the five thousand, 
and how many baskets ye 
took up? 


` то. Neither the seven 
loaves of the four thousand, 
and how many baskets ye 
took up? 


II. How is it that ye do 
not perceive that I spake not 
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neither understand? have ye 
your heart hardened? 

I8. Having eyes, see ye 
not? and having ears, hear ye 
not? and do ye not remember? 


19. When I brake the five 
loaves among the five thousand, 
how many baskets full of 
broken pieces took ye up? 
They say unto him: ‘Twelve. 


20. And when the seven 
among the four thousand, how 
many basketfuls of broken 
pieces took ye up? And they 
say unto him: Seven. 


21. And hesaid unto them: 
Do ye not yet understand? 


to you concerning bread? But 
beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


12. Then they understood 
how that he bade them not be- 
ware of the leaven of bread, 
but of the teaching of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


In the text of Matthew, the entire passage from déyéas to 
бимаєбє is omitted in М, В, У, X and Г. It is also omitted 
in the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian version, and by Origen. 
Jerome declares that the passage was not found in many codices 
which he had seen. "The passage is supported by the authority 
of C, D, G, H, K, І, М, 5, U, У, X, Г, A, П, many cursive 
manuscripts, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, the Coptic and 
the Ethiopian versions, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theophylactus, 
Euthemius and Hilary. The term -po$»jrov is added to the 
fourth verse in C, E, Е, С, Н, Е, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, II et al. 
It is also found in the Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
versions, and in all the Syriac versions. In the eighth verse 
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Éxere is found in N, B and D; nearly all the other authorities 
have éXdBere which is approved by Tischendorf. In the 12th 
verse the plural rà» prev is found іп М", B, and in other 
authorities. The text edited by Robert Etienne has the 
singular тод prov. 

In the 12th verse of Mark, B and L omit фий. In verse їз 
eis тд т\оѓоу is added in A, E, F, G, H, K, M, N, S, F, X, U, 
Ew et al. 

In the 16th verse Aéyovres is found in A, C, І, N, X, T, A, 
II,etal. Itisadopted by all the old versions. In the same verse 
éyovow is the reading of B; the great body of codices have 
éxouev. In verse 17 ёт. is placed before wemapapévny in A, X, 
Г, П, et al. This reading is followed by the Vulgate and 
Syriac versions, and approved by 'Tischendorf. In verse 2r 
ойто cwvíere is found in М, C, С, І, A, II, and in some cursive 
manuscripts. This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. Ilós o) моєїтє is the reading of B, E, F, G, H, S, V, Г, 
etal. This is followed by a few codices of the Vetus Itala, and 
by the Coptic and Ethiopian versions. We find môs ойто іп А, 
D, М, М, U, X and many other uncial codices. This is 
followed by the Syriac, Vulgate, Gothic and Armenian 
versions. 

When Jesus and his Apostles had come into the parts of 
Dalmanutha, representatives of the two leading Jewish sects 
came to him, and asked him for a sign from Heaven to prove 
that he was the Messiah. We refer the reader to our First | 
Volume, pages 297 and 298, for a description of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. The motives of these sectaries in asking for 
this sign from Heaven was thoroughly dishonest. If the 
miracle had been wrought, they would declare, as they did at 
. other times, that Jesus worked miracles by the power of 
Beelzebub. 

At this juncture in the life of Jesus, the whole Jewish 
people could testify to his miracles. Не had healed multitudes 
in the sight of the people; he had driven out the demons from 
many demonized persons; he had raised the widow's son at 
Naim before the eyes of the whole populace of the village. 
And yet these hypocrites with brazen effrontery come, and ask 
for a sign from Heaven. 
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And Jesus unveils their dishonesty by contrasting their 
ability to judge of meteorological phenomena with their voluntary 
blindness in regard to the abundant evidences of his divine 
character. It was equivalent to saying: ** When ye wish to see 
the truth, ye are shrewd and accurate in observation ; but when 
ye hate the truth, and strive not to see it, no evidence will avail.” 

St. Mark declares that, at the dishonest demand of the 
sectaries, Jesus sighed deeply in his spirit. That is to say, 
Jesus heaved a deep sigh or groan of anguish to find such 
perfidy and obstinate malice in man, whom he had come down 
from Heaven to save. The utter baseness of these men drew 
forth from the depths of his being this expression of pain at the 
fallen estate of these leaders of Israel. 

Mark omits the passage found in St. Matthew, wherein 
Jesus speaks of the signs of fair weather and the signs of foul 
weather. For this cause also many codices of Matthew omit 
the passage. But the fact that a passage of such character is 
found in a large number of uncial codices of good authority, 
and also is found in nearly all the old versions and in the 
writings of many Fathers, both Greek and Latin, assures us of 
its genuinity. That it is omitted in some codices is a fact easy 
to explain: very often by omissions the copyists tried to bring 
the Evangelists into a close agreement. Perhaps also in 
perplexity over the exact import of the passage some copyists 
omitted it. But оп the other hand, a passage of such nature 
nowhere else found in the Scriptures could not have Been 
interpolated into all the authorities that support it. 

A popular weather observation with the Jews was that when 
at sunset the heavens became red, it was a sign that the morrow 
would be fair; on the contrary, when in the morn at sunrise, 
the heavens were overcast with clouds, and these clouds were 
reddish, it was an indication of the approach of foul weather. 

Jesus gave no endorsement to the value of these signs; he 
simply called attention to the fact that the Jews observed them, 
and based on them calculations of the weather. 

But, in fact, these signs are observed yet by many people, 
and it is our own experience that in the far greater number of 


cases, they truly indicate the quality of the weather which will 
follow. 
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As these signs in the heavens indicated coming events, so 
there were abundant signs that the time of the Messiah had 
come, and that Jesus was that Messiah. In the first place, the 
scepter had passed from Judah ; the period of time predicted by 
Daniel was drawing to a close; the prophecies of the Old Law 
were fulfilled in Christ; and his miracles were of such a 
character that he could say to the people: “If ye are unwilling 
to accept my words, believe my works; for they testify of me.” 

The Jews failed to believe in Jesus, because they positively 
refused to believe. No matter how bright the light is, if a man 
closes his eyes, he can not see. ‘The defect can not be remedied 
by increasing the light, the man must open his eyes. 

Jesus now openly declares that he will not give a sign, and 
he also declares the reason. Those who ask the sign are an evil 
and adulterous generation. 

The term adulterous is here used to denote not the specific 
sin of the unlawful carnal union of man and woman, but to 
denote that Israel, the bride of Yahveh, was unfaithful to her 
Lord. Many a time and oft did Yahveh rebuke Israel’s 
unfaithfulness under the figure of this sin. Jesus Christ never 
granted a miracle to men disposed in mind as were these 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Miracles are given in response to the 
petition of faith, or to produce and promote faith in honest 
hearts, and it would be like casting pearls before swine to 
accede to the arrogant demands of these sectaries. And also 
there are conditions of soul verified among the men of our day 
which repel the action of God, and for such God will not do 
anything. More time and attention should be given by man to 
the examination and determination of the status of his soul as 
it appears before God. Man should not be content with 
anything less than the highest certainty attainable that his soul 
is in a healthy spiritual condition, that it is rightly disposed to 
receive the action of God, and that it is fulfilling the purpose 
which God ordained for it in its creation. 

In the Greek text of Mark there is a characteristic Hebrew 
idiom in the twelfth verse, in which €, 7/; is used for a negative. 
It corresponds to the Hebrew ОМ, which after verbs of 


declaring, swearing, etc., is equivalent to the negative particle. 
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Though the Lord denies to the Pharisees any specific 
miracle for their special benefit, he declares that there shall be 
given to them the great sign of Jonah. This sign was the 
burial of Jesus in the tomb, and his resurrection thence on the 
third day. It is called the sign of Jonah, because as Jonah was 
three days in the belly of the whale, and came out thence on 
the third day, so Christ was in the bosom of the earth until the 
third day, on which he arose from the dead. 

In the mind of Jesus this was the grand miracle and proof 
of his mission. It was the final act in the victory over sin and 
death. It was the transition from Jesus’ life of suffering and 
atonement to his life of glory and of reigning with his elect. It 
was greater than all preceding miracles, because by it a greater 
power was overcome. It was like the creation of another 
universe, the universe of the elect who shall arise from the 
dead. It is a miracle of great importance for us, because our 
lives are full of hope only inasmuch as we hope to share in that 
great miracle. This sign was given to the Pharisees, inasmuch 
as it was a universal miracle, a fact presented to the whole 
world, to which all men could look for proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God; and that believing they might have life in his 
name. 

Being filled with just indignation against the sectaries, 
Jesus leaves them, and with his little band again enters a boat, 
and sets out for the other side of the lake. 

As we are fully persuaded that Magadan and Dalmanutha 
were on the western shore of the Lake, we believe that in this 
voyage Jesus and his Apostles directed their course towards the 
eastern shore of the lake. This opinion is confirmed by the 
reason that the Apostles are troubled by the fact that they have no 
bread. The eastern shore of the lake was wild and uninhabited 
in many places, and for this reason there had been necessity on 
two occasions for Jesus to multiply the loaves and fishes to feed 
the multitudes on that same eastern shore. 

And the Apostles entered into the boat, and set out on the 
voyage, having forgotten to provide bread. 

It seems that they had not proceeded far before they 
noticed the defect of bread, and they became troubled thereat. 
Their minds are preoccupied by this worry, and Jesus knows it. 
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As they move forward in the boat over the calm waters of the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus makes use of the occasion to teach his 
Apostles. And among other things Jesus declared unto them: 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees." 

In his relation, Mark makes no mention of the Sadducees, 
but records that Jesus warned his Apostles against the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod. "There are several 
ways of reconciling this discrepancy. It is not to be thought 
that Jesus uttered only this one sentence. А notable evidence 
of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and Sadducees had been given 
in the event which preceded the embarkation, and very 
probably Jesus took this fact as a theme of moral teaching. In 
his discourse he may have mentioned Herod in association with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. Now as the writers relate the 
events as they remembered them, it may have been that in the 
mind of Matthew the deepest impression may have been made 
by the mention of the two great Jewish sects; while Peter, from 
whom Mark received his data, preserved the memory of Jesus' 
mention of Herod. 

Again we know that Herod became identified with a sect 
who were called Herodians. These were also unfriendly to 
Jesus, and at times made common cause with the Pharisees to 
destroy Jesus Christ. They were subtle intriguers, who 
especially aimed to overthrow the Roman domination in Syria. 
'The character of these men differed in nothing from that of the 
other sectaries. In fact, it may be that the Sadducees 
themselves formed this party of Herod, and thus became 
denominated Herodians from his name. Flavius Josephus does 
not mention the sect of the Herodians; hence we suspect that 
this title was another designation of the Sadducees, which was 
given them in the days of Herod Antipas, from the fact that 
they espoused his secret hostility to Rome. 

It was a common figure in Scripture to represent the evil 
influence of any agent as leaven. Sometimes also the figure of 
leaven is taken to represent the effect of a good cause operating 

in human society. Thus Jesus Christ compares the growth of 
the Church to the action of yeast in a paste. But in the greater 
number of cases it denotes the evil effect of pernicious principles, 
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whether inculcated by word or by example. Thus Paul: 
“Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 
—I. Cor. V. 6. 

Employing the term therefore in this sense, Jesus bids his 
Apostles beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the other 
sectaries. 

The wisdom of Jesus’ caution can be seen at a glance. 
These sects were powerful in Judza. They were influenced by 
one of the worst spirits that can fix itself in the soul of man. 
Some hope may be entertained of a man who is sincere, even 
though he be of evil life. But the Pharisees were thoroughly 
insincere, spiritually dishonest, and under pretence of great 
religiousness they served the devil. They were shrewd 
cunning plotters, and hence any association with them was 
dangerous to a man’s righteousness. Hypocrisy was their 
trade; and they offered a great insult to God by making use of 
a semblance of that holy thing, religion, to deceive the people, 
in order that they might have from the people honor and 
emolument. 

We believe that God hates most the sin that is most 
opposed to his own divine nature. Now therefore God must 
hate hypocrisy and feigning in religion, for it mocks God in 
that essential relation which exists between God and his 
creature. Hypocrisy is not alone wickedness, it is mean, low, 
craven, dishonorable, wickedness; it is wickedness without any 
redeeming qualities. We all know that we prefer an open 
honorable adversary to a man that is always double, wily, 
simulating. No evil deed fills us with the disgust of the evil 
deed of the hypocrite. And God who is essential truth 
abominates the hypocrite. 

Phariseeism was firmly fixed upon the leaders of the First 
Covenant; Jesus, the founder of the New Law, endeavors to 
prevent its entrance into his kingdom. And for this cause he 
frequently calls attention to this characteristic of the teachers 
of Israel. 

But the minds of the Apostles are preoccupied by the lack 
of bread. They have but one loaf in the boat, and they are 
going to a point on the lake where bread can not be obtained, 
and they fear that they shall be hungry. 
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When therefore Jesus spoke of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
the Apostles understand him to speak of material bread. They 
must have understood that Jesus warned them against eating 
bread made or sold by the Pharisees or Sadducees. This 
increases their consternation. They look at one another with 
looks expressive of their mutual alarm. In low tones some of 
them converse, and give expression to their troubled thoughts. 

Jesus comes at a knowledge of the state of their minds by 
his power to read the thoughts of men. ‘The presence of this 
power in Jesus was one of the proofs of his divinity. 

And Jesus gently chides them for their slowness to place 
their absolute trust in him. How foolish it is to fear hunger 
or any other evil, when one is with Jesus? Jesus has all power 
and all willingness to use that power for man’s good. It is not 
a difficult thing to say that Jesus has all power. We can 
pronounce the sentence in a few seconds of time. But no finite 
intelligence in an unlimited period of duration can fully 
comprehend what that sentence imports. All our ideas are 
circuinscribed by limitations, and when we direct our minds to 
the attributes of God we lose ourselves on a shoreless sea. Апа 
. out of such contemplations the thought arises, how much better 
is the other life than this? and yet we love it less. 

'The Apostles were reprehensible for two reasons. First, 
they should not have been anxious for what they should eat, 
for Jesus was with them, and no evil could come upon them 
while in his company. They failed somewhat in that absolute 
trust that Jesus asks should be placed in him. 

Secondly, ordinary quickness of comprehension would have 
made known to them that Jesus was discoursing of moral issues, 
and not of material bread. 

Jesus justly chides the Apostles, declaring them to be men of 
little faith. His rebuke was necessary to show them the value 
of faith, and also to arouse them to make use of what he was 
doing for them to grow in faith. 

Faith is begotten in the soul of man by the action of God 
in conjunction with man's right use ої the powers ої his mind. 
Now certainly the action of God was present in the Apostles. 
The Son of God had selected them to plant faith in the world, 
But there was a certain torpidity in the Apostles’ minds in 
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cooperating with the action of the grace of God; so that Jesus 
tells them that by this defect they are in some degree like to 
men who, having the organs of sight and hearing, see not and 
hear not. 

Jesus reminds them of the two miraculous multiplications 
of loaves, and asks them to bear witness to their own part in 
the events. For this cause Jesus does not say: “Ноу many 
baskets remained?” but: “How many baskets took ye up?” 
The testimony was greater from the fact that they had been 
actors in the event. 

It is to be observed that whenever the second multiplication 
of bread is mentioned, the Greek term used to denote the 
receptacle of the fragments differs from that used in speaking 
of the first multiplication. In the first multiplication of loaves 
the term «ó$uvos is employed to signify the baskets; while in 
every mention of the second multiplication the term стир 
is invariably used. We believe that the стор was a larger 
basket than the «oóduvos. In Acts, IX. 25, it is declared that 
Paul was let down from a window év сторі. Wherefore it 
is probable that though, in the second event, the baskets were 
seven, the quantity of the fragments was greater than in the 
first miracle. 

То make the issue still clearer, after recalling the events of 
the multiplication of the loaves, Christ openly declares that he 
spoke not of bread, and he expresses regret that the Apostles 
should have so grossly mistaken his sense. 

One fact of great worth is taught us by the records of the 
з event, namely that the Evangelists ingenuously record facts in 


i TS naked truth, without trying to defend or excuse 
Ives. There is по selfglorification in what the 
Evangelists write. They record all their stupid mistakes, their 
lack of courage, their slowness to believe, their weakness in 
trial, their difficulty in grasping spiritual ideas. This 
ingenuousness aids in moving one to believe the records that 
the Evangelists have written. 

'The rebuke of Christ had a good effect, and thereupon the 


Apostles knew that he spoke of the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 
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It is not recorded іп what way the defect of bread was 
supplied, and it is vain to venture any conjectures thereon. 
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22. And they come unto 
Bethsaida. And they bring to 
him a blind man, and beseech 
him to touch him. 


23. And he took hold of 
the blind man by the hand, 
and brought him out of the 
village; and when he had spit 
on his eyes, and laid his hands 
upon him, he asked him: Seest 
thou aught? 


24. And he looked up, and 
said: I see men; for I behold 
them as trees, walking. 


25. Then again he laid his 
hands upon his eyes; and he 
looked steadfastly, and was 
restored, and saw all things 
clearly. 


26. And he sent him away 


to his home, saying: Do пої 
even-enter into the village. 


22. Kal épyovra: eis Втб- 
- , A 

caiódv, kal þépovow айтф туфАд», 
N ^ 

kai Tapaxadodow  avrüv twa 


адтод йлмуттай. 
23. Kai ЄтілаВдиємоє tris 
N A ^ 
Xetpos тифЛоб, 
айтбу Єва THs кошлз, кад m Tícas 


TOU éEnveyKev 
> X P > ^ $ M \ 
els та дрџата адтої, émiÜels Tas 
xetpas avTQ, єтпрота адтди: Кі 

ти Brérreas. 


24. Kal avaBrA’pas éXeyev: 
Brér@ той àvÜpevrovs, бт ws 
бєидра орі пєритатобутає. 

25. 

^ SN \ , \ > ^ 
уєїрає ёті Tors офдаћиоіѕ avro, 
kai dvéBreev, Kal йтптокатєстя), 
kai évéBreTrev THAaVYOS ämavTa.. 


Ета тами &0mkev tas 


26. Kal aréoterev айтбу eis 
olkov адто?, Xéyov: Мі де eis 


Tiv корти єісє\№015. 


In the 22nd verse ої Mark’s text épyeras appears in М", А, 


IS IS UIT Же а. 
versions. 


This reading is followed by the Syriac 
In verse 23 we find gAézes іп B, C, D*, A, the 


Coptic, Ethiopian, and Revised Protestant versions. The other 
authorities have Aémre. In verse 24, С" and D omit 67 and 
бр: the terms are also omitted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In verse 26 the clause штдё 
emys тий èv тӯ кфи) is found in A, С, N, X, Г, A, Пе а]. 
This is followed by the Peshito, Gothic, Ethiopian and 
Armenian versions. ‘The reading of the Vulgate is only found 
in some cursive manuscripts. 
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The record of the healing of this blind man is found in 
Mark alone, and he gives a detailed account of the event. 
Some uncertainty exists regarding the site of the miracle. 
Lamy, Calmet, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Edersheim, 
believe that Bethsaida here denotes Bethsaida-Julias. Patrizi 
and others believe the place to have been Bethsaida near to 
Capharnaum. We support this latter opinion for several 
reasons. We believe that the appellation Bethsaida-Julias is 
extremely doubtful, and moreover the place is called a кил, 
which could not apply to Julias in the days of Our Lord. 
Neither does it make against our proof that Bethlehem 
is called a mous in Luke, П. 4, and a кору in John, VII. 42. 
Bethlehem was by right a «an, and it was only by a certain 
license of language that it was called a wéAus, but this license 
did not work vice versa. The lesser thing could at times be 
called by the name of the greater thing of the same species, but 
the case could not be reversed. Bethlehem could be called a 
mons, but Jerusalem could not be called a «ou. 

And they bring to Jesus a blind man, and they ask Jesus 
that he would cure him by laying his hands on him. From 
the fact that the man himself asks not for the benefit, it is 
generally believed that he was poor, perhaps a beggar, who had 
not the faith or courage to ask for himself. Whatever faith 
was back of the request seems to have been the faith of those 
who bring the blind man to Jesus. Jesus hesitates not an instant. 
He is moved by the faith and charity of the men who bring the 
poor blind man to him. The Son of God was eager to accomplish 
good. If ever he hesitated to perform an action, it was that the 
very hesitation might add to the good effects of the action. In 
this present action the conditions were fit, the action was a good 
deed, and Jesus moves at once to perform the work of mercy. 

We may also draw a lesson from the event, to move with 
willingness, gentleness, and promptness to the execution of 
deeds of kindness and mercy. Many a deed of kindness and 
mercy has been spoiled by the grumbling and bad temper 
which accompanied it. 

With extreme gentleness Jesus took the man by the hand, 
and led him out of the village. 'The Lord was unwilling to 
display his almighty power before the gaze of the people in the 
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village. He was not seeking human applause and renown. 
He had an absolute right to man’s praise, and worship, but as 
man he shunned all human glory in order to teach us how 
to live. 

What a sight was exhibited to human eyes that day in 
Bethsaida! Jesus Christ holding by the hand a blind man, 
and leading him forth out of the village in order to restore 
to him his sight. This was a scene that mortals could witness. 
But grander scenes than this have the eyes of angels witnessed 
since that day. Often have they seen Jesus leading the 
sin-blinded soul out of its sinful environment into the light and 
the peace of the path of righteousness. How often would not 
we have stumbled, had it not been for his leading? And he 
would always lead us, and always keep us in his company, if 
we did not repel him by cold worldliness and by sin. We have 
a journey to make which we cannot make alone. 'The way is 
dark and perilous; the foes are many and strong. No mortal 
ever yet accomplished that journey without help from Heaven. 
If we fail in that journey, we lose all. One thing we need, that 
Jesus should lead us on. No other issue of life is as important 
as that divine guidance, and yet mortals live a life-time, and 
never give it a thought; and thus: 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day, to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


When Jesus has led the man out of the village, he halts, 
and taking some of the saliva of his mouth, he places it upon 
the blind man’s eyes; then he places his hands on him and asks 
him if he sees aught. It is characteristic of blind men to hold 
the head a little downward. At Jesus’ words the blind man 
looked up, and declared that he saw men; that is to say he 
saw objects that seemed as tall as trees walking. Though the 
sense of sight was at this point in the man’s eyes, the organs 
were in an abnormal condition, so that the images of objects 
appeared greatly magnified. And Jesus again laid his sacred 
hands upon his eyes, and the man’s eyes were perfectly restored. 
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And Jesus sent the man away, instructing him not to go back 
into the village. As this is the uniform reading of the best 
codices we can not reject it. It seems therefore that the man 
did not have his domicile in the village, but that he had been 
brought thither to be presented to Jesus. In the light of what 
we have already learned of Jesus’ character, it is easy to see 
why Jesus thus instructed the man. Jesus was seeking to 
avoid the notice of the public. He was aiming to prove by 
word and deed that he was the Son of God, while shunning 
that human glory which he has forbidden us to seek. We can 
also see why Jesus used sensible signs in working this miracle. 
He used the same outward signs in the cure of the deaf mute, 
whose cure is also described only by Mark. But there is one 
feature of this event which is not easy to explain, and that is 
that Jesus operated the cure by degrees. There was in the 
event first the stage of imperfect vision, and then by a second 
application of Jesus power the man's vision was perfectly 
restored. ‘This method of Jesus is new to us; thus far we have 
seen nothing of the kind. In fact, in most of the recorded 
cases the Evangelists are careful to note that the effect was 
immediate. 

We confess our inability to determine with certainty Jesus' 
motive in thus varying his method ої healing. | Ап 
examination of what has been written by the expositors on this 
fact will afford little profit Our own opinion is that this 
variation added to the evidential force of the miracles. If all 
had been wrought in exactly the same way, there would be 
danger that one would be confounded with another, and some 
of them would more easily have been forgotten. "The special 
features of certain miracles serve to distinguish them from 
others of the same class; and, moreover, attach them more 
firmly to the minds of men. Again, by these successive stages 
of the event, the Apostles, who accompanied Jesus, were enabled 
to contemplate a certain variety in the manifestations of divine 
power. As we avoid sameness of style in the employment of 
words and expressions, so the Lord may be believed to have 
relieved his miraculous cures by the introduction of certain 
special features. And moreover, the gradual yielding of the 
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state of blindness to the operation of divine power evinces the 
deep-seated malady of the man’s eyes, and the reality of the 


divine operation. 


MATT. XVI. 13—20. 


I3. 'EA0ev» бё б 'Igoo0s eis 
Tà pépn Kaucapeías tis Pirin- 
Tov, прота Tos uaÜmràs avTod, 
Aéyov: Tiva Aéyovow oi аубро- 

> N су е > т 
пої elvari Tov Гіди тоб йудротои; 
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I3. Now when Jesus came 
into the parts of Cæsarea Phi- 
lippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying: Who do men say that 
the Son of man is? 


I4. And they said: Some 
say John the Baptist; some: 
Eliah: and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets. 


15. He saith unto them’ 
But who say ye that I am? 


16. And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said: Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. 

17. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him: Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: for 
flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in Heaven. 


18. And I also say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my 
Church: and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. 


19. I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in Heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in Heaven. 


Mark VIII. 27—30. 


зо. Kal émeriynoev avrois 
(va. pndevt Aéywour Trepi афтой. 


27. And Jesus went forth, 
and his disciples, into the vil- 
lages of Cæsarea Philippi: and 
in the way he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto them: Who 
do men say that I am? 

28. And they told him, 
saying: John the Baptist: 
and others, Eliah; but others: 
One of the prophets. 


29. And he asked them: 
But who say ye that I am? 
Peter answereth and saith unto 
him: "Thou art the Christ. 
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20. Then charged he the 
disciples that they should tell 
no man that he was the Christ. 


30. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man 
of him. 


LUKE IX. 18—21. 


18. And it came to pass, as 

he was praying alone, the dis- 
ciples were with him: and he 
asked them, saying: Who do 
the multitudes say that I am? 


I9. And they answering 
said: John the Baptist; but 
_ others say: Eliah; and others, 
that one of the old prophets is 
risen again. 


20. And he said unto them: 
But who say ye that I am? 
And Peter answering said: 
'The Christ of God. 


21. But he charged them, 
and commanded them to tell 
this to no man. 


In verse 20 of Matthew B*, D, et al. 
This reading is approved by Westcott 
In the same verse some authorities add 'I5cos. 


instead of Sveote/AarTo. 
and Hort. 
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In verse 28, М, В, СХ, І, the Coptic version, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort endorse the reading öre eis: other authorities 


have ба. D has os ёра. 


In verse 29 М, І, the Peshito and 


Jerusalem Syriac add о Tios тод Өєо?. 
We notice here that Luke after a long silence again takes 


up the narrative of events. 
silence of John. 


We marvel not so much at the 
He is not a synoptist; and his Gospel 


presupposed the existence of the synoptic Gospels, and was 
written to develop more thoroughly certain themes, especially 
the consubstantial, coequal divinity of Jesus. 


41 
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But Luke professes in his proem to essay an accurate 
historical treatment of the Gospel narrative, and this present 
lacuna ill comports with his design. He passes from the first 
multiplication of bread to the confession of Peter at 
Ceesarea-Philippi, omitting Jesus’ walking upon the sea, the 
discourse on the Eucharist at Capharnaum, the dispute with 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, the journey 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the cure of the 
daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, the journey through 
Decapolis back to the Lake of Gennesaret, the miraculous 
healings near the shore of the lake, and especially the cure of 
the deaf-mute mentioned by Mark, the second multiplication 
of bread, the Pharisees’ demand for a sign, and the cure of the 
blind man. 

Now in seeking the causes of this lacuna, men arrive at 
widely divergent conclusions. And it is not profitable to 
teview much that has been written thereon. It seems to us 
that the fact is explainable by the following considerations. 
Every Evangelist omitted many things which Jesus said and 
did. Also a certain independence and individuality characterize 
every one. Therefore it is inevitable that one Evangelist 
should omit data that the others record, and record data that 
the others omit. Luke was not an actor in the events of the 
Gospel ; therefore that vivid impression that comes to the mind 
from beholding was not in him. He wrote to increase the 
clearness of the records of the New Testament, and he certainly 
was aware of the existence of the other two Gospels. Now 
aside from the eucharistic discourse, a knowledge of the events 
left out is not essential to the right understanding of the 
message of Christ. The synoptists evidently considered the 
discourse at Capharnaum fully comprehended in the clearer 
discourse at the Last Supper. The doctrinal import of the 
second multiplication of bread is included in the first 
multiplication, and the records of cures and disputes with the 
Pharisees were evidently by Luke considered covered by other 
portions of his Gospel. Hence we believe that Luke, who 
evidently studies order and brevity in his account, intentionally 
omitted these data as not essential to his scope. Matthew wrote 
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them, because his personal observation of the events had fixed 
in his mind a deep impression ; and Mark wrote them, because 
he was the scribe of Peter. 

A thing more difficult to explain is the omission by both 
Mark and Luke of the great promise made here by Jesus to 
Peter, by which Peter is appointed the rock upon which the 
Church was to be built. A possible explanation of Mark’s 
omission is found in the fact that he received his data from 
Peter, and Peter through Christian humility was unwilling to 
communicate anything so honorable to himself. 

It is more difficult to find an explanation of Luke’s 
omission. We submit the following theory: The far-reaching 
consequences of the words they recorded were not fully 
comprehended by the Evangelists. They comprehended 
enough of the message to have a saving faith, and to preach a 
saving faith to the men of their day. But the great growth of 
the organization and the grand development of doctrine were 
not fully understood by them. ‘They thus often are unconscious 
instruments to record things whose full import they did not 
understand. Moreover, they never write under the persuasion 
that they are drafting the constitution of the Church. They 
write of the Church not as of a thing that should come into 
being out of their writings, but as of a thing already existing, 
and vastly more comprehensive than their records. Every 
writer of the New Testament gives evidence in his work that 
"Бе is but writing a partial description of some of the chief 
events in the origin of the Church. 

Now such being the design of Luke, we believe that he 
omitted these words of Jesus to Peter, because he did not 
understand the full import of Jesus’ declaration. The truths 
that formed the immediate life of the Church are recorded by 
all. But in the infant age of the Church, its perfect social 
organization was not so prominent in the thoughts of men. 
Peter remained what he had been before Jesus’ death, the chief 
of the Apostles. His word was authoritative, but that 
there was represented in him a supreme president of a 
world-organization with center at Rome, was not clearly 
understood by the men who wrote the New Testament. The 
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Providence of God so worked in the formation of the New 
Testament, that we have a record of these words, and that is 
sufficient. 

Czesarea-Philippi was formerly called Paneas or Panias. 
This name came from the fact that the city was consecrated to 
the god Pan, who had a celebrated temple there. Тһе site 
of the ancient city is now called Banias. It is situated in 
Gaulonitis at the foot of the southern slope of Mt. Hermon. It 
is almost directly east of the ancient city of Tyre, and slightly 
east of north of Capharnaum. The distance from Capharnaum 
to Cesarea-Philippi is about twenty-three miles. The city of 
Caesarea-Philippi was built out of the ancient Paneas by Philip 
the Tetrarch. Не called it Caesarea in honor of Tiberius Caesar, 
and Philips name was added to the name of the city to 
distinguish it from Cæsarea Sebaste built by Herod the Great. 

Jesus and his band of Apostles have now separated 
themselves for a time from the multitudes of Galilee. They 
have come into the cool picturesque country abounding in 
springs and caves in the environs of Ceesarea-Philippi. There 
is no evidence that they entered the city. Here they can rest 
awhile. Jesus withdraws himself from his Apostles for a time 
to pray alone. When his prayer is concluded, he again unites 
himself with his Apostles, and asks them: ‘Who do men say 
that the Son of man is?" And the Apostles answered: ‘Some 
say: John the Baptist; some: Eliah; and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets." 

When Herod Antipas sought to know who Jesus was, the 
same answer was returned to his questions. 

The Lord often speaks of himself as the Son of man. 
Such name had been given him by Daniel, the prophet. 'The 
Lord's frequent use of this phrase is to prove the reality of his 
humanity. It would be easier to believe that God had appeared 
in the mere semblance of a human body, than that the Son of 
God had become a real man. Hence to render incontestable 
the truth of the reality of the assumption of our human nature, 
Jesus frequently proclaims his human sonship. 

The character of Jesus and his miracles left no doubt in 
the popular mind that he was a man of God. "The fame of 
John had been great in Israel, and the similarity between his 
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teaching and that of Jesus impelled many to believe that Jesus 
was none other than John who had risen from the dead. 
Others, moved by the prophecy that Eliah should come before 
the day of the Messiah, believed that Eliah had come in the 
person of Jesus. 

Others believed that he was Jeremiah or some other one of 
the prophets. 

The reason that the people thought of Jeremiah was most 
probably the vision of Oniah recorded in the II. Book of 
Maccabees, XV. 14: “After this there appeared also another 
man, admirable for age, and glory, and environed with great 
beauty and majesty. Then Oniah answering said: This isa 
lover of his brethren, and of the people of Israel: this is he that 
prayeth much for the people, and for all the holy city, 
Jeremiah, the prophet of God. Whereupon Jeremiah stretched 
forth his right hand, and gave to Judas a sword of gold, saying: 
Take this holy sword, а gift from God, wherewith thou shalt 
overthrow the adversaries of my people, Israel." 

It may seem strange at first sight, after all the evidence 
that had been given to Israel, that no part of the people had 
believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. His proofs had made it 
impossible to deny that he was an authentic legate of God, but 
they would not admit that he was the Messiah. 

National pride and the vain expectation that the Messiah 
should restore Israel to great political power and glory so 
preoccupied the Jewish mind that they would not see the 
Messiah in the poor man of Nazareth. It was the everlasting 
conflict between worldliness and the spiritual; and the result 
was the same as it has ever been: the world held the multitudes, 
and the spiritual order of things obtained only a few chosen 
followers. 

We observe that the Lord does not proceed immediately to 
a direct question concerning the Apostles' faith in him: he first 
asks what was the opinion of the people, and then he asks what 
the Apostles believe concerning him. The first question was a 
graceful introduction to the second; it furnished an occasion. to 
transmit to us the state of religious thought of the Jewish 
people, and it illustrated the act of faith of the Apostles in its 
proper light by contrasting it with the popular opinions. 
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Again, we hold that the opinion of the people was an 
evidence of Christ's divinity. The evidence had been such in 
Jesus’ life that the whole people acknowledged that he was ап 
authentic legate of God. Jesus catered to no popular taste, 
he flattered no popular pride. He taught a doctrine that was 
hard for a Jew to accept; he was opposed by the strong sect of 
the Pharisees, and by the other sects of the Jews; and yet the 
people were moved to persuasion that he was a prophet. Now 
Jesus shaped his whole life to the proving of the truth that he 
was the Son of God, and that redemption should come through 
him as the Son of God. "Therefore we say that Christ was 
either the Son of God or an impostor. But the power of God 
would not cooperate in confirming the claims of an impostor. 
The people of Israel bore witness that the power of God was 
with Jesus, and hence Jesus’ claim must have been true. 

When Jesus asks the Apostles for a direct expression of 
their belief concerning him, Peter answers: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God." 

. Two truths are contained in the confession of Peter. 
First, he declares that Jesus is the Messiah expected of Israel, 
and, secondly, he declares that such Messiah was the Son of 
God. Jewish thought did not hold that the Messiah should be 
the coequal Son of God. 

The confession of Peter is clear and full. ‘The fact that Jesus 
accepts the confession fully makes it absolutelyinfallible. Infact, 
since Christ declares that it came through the revelation of his 
Heavenly Father, it is as though it were uttered by the Father. 

Hence it is a grand proof of the divine character of Christ. 
In accepting it, Christ declares that flesh and blood had not 
revealed it unto Peter, but God the Father had revealed it unto 
him. By this Christ affirms that the act of faith of which this 
sentence was the expression was absolutely true, that this act 
of faith was not a mere human thought, having no foundation 
but the fallible act of a human mind, but that God's action 
in the soul of Peter illumined the soul of the man infallibly to 
see and to grasp the truth which he there proclaims. 

It is evident that “flesh and blood” as here employed 
mean human nature according to its mere natural powers, 
without supernatural illumination. 
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The confession of Peter has been a truth that has been 
contradicted. Many heretics recognizing that by logical 
necessity they must admit that the Pope of Rome is to the 
Church what Peter was to the first apostolic body, endeavor to 
limit Peter’s place and authority in that body. Hence they 
assert that Peter spoke here as a delegated representative of all 
the Apostles; and therefore they claim that the words of Christ, 
though spoken to the representative, apply to the whole body, 
and establish no preeminence of Peter over the other Apostles. 
Were it not for the heavy consequences that have resulted from 
this error, we might dismiss it as an inane creation of the abuse 
of man’s reason; but many have been led thereby to “forsake 
the fountains of living waters, and to dig out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

As in the days of the Lord, the fierce hatred against him 
so obscured the mind of the Jewish people that they would 
hold to every absurdity rather than accept Christ; so in the 
days following the great apostasy, hatred of Rome moves men 
to accept many foolish opinions rather than admit Rome’s 
God-given primacy and authority. 

However we must admit that some writers in denying this 
vain theory of the heretics have denied too much. We are 
willing to admit that Peter did speak there in a certain 
representative capacity, but we claim that it was not as a 
delegate speaking merely in the name and by the authority 
of the others; but as the recognized leader of the Apostles to 
whom they looked for guidance and inspiration. 

The plain words of the text prove with great clearness that 
it was not the delegation of the Apostles, but the inspiration of 
God the Father that moved Peter to the sublime confession of 
Christ’s divinity. Peter’s faith was more advanced than that 
of the other Apostles. Their faith was in a formative state; it 
had not yet crystallized into that perfect form which it 
afterwards assumed. God was pleased to help them to full 
faith, and in the present instance he did it by inspiring their 
leader to utter the grand central formula of all faith. 

God the Father used Peter here to confirm the faith of his 
brother Apostles, just as Christ afterwards declared that he 
being converted should confirm his brothers. Peter received 
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his inspiration from God, and the other Apostles received their 
inspiration from Peter. 

It was not then for the first time that Peter had confessed 
this truth. In the Synagogue of Capharnaum, after the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, when many disciples abandoned the following of 
Jesus Christ, Peter in the name of the whole apostolic body 
made profession of faith: “Апа we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God.”—John VI. 69. 

It must have been that the Apostles had often conferred 
together concerning this truth. The truth was announced by 
John the Baptist and attested by the voice of God from Heaven, 
and by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. It received 
proof from the miracles of Jesus. But still the truth was so 
grand and mysterious that it required time to fix itself upon 
the minds of the Apostles. In all the events recorded we find 
that the master mind among the Apostles is Peter. His 
utterances are the index of the Apostles’ thoughts, not because he 
is their delegated representative, but because he is their leader, 
to whom they look for guidance in formulating their opinions. 

We believe therefore, that it is a vain contention to hold 
that Peter here is not preeminent over the other Apostles in his 
confession of Jesus’ divinity, and consequently in his apostolic 
office. 


The next point to consider is Jesus’ declaration concerning 
Peter, 

In the first place Peter is called blessed in the knowledge 
of Christ’s divinity revealed to him by God. Blessed is here 
used in the sense of favored, happy, fortunate. The greatest of 
all blessings is the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. “Апа 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, Jesus Christ."—]ohn, 
XVII. 3. No matter what cognitions may be in the mind of 
man, if he have not the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his mind is 
a dead and dreary waste. i 

There is a beautiful correspondence between the declaration 
of Peter and the declaration of Jesus. Peter by divine 
inspiration declares what Jesus is; and Jesus in turn by his own 
divine authority declares what Peter is. 
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In our First Volume, pages 352-353, we explained the 
sense of the surname Peter. It is evident that the * Bar-Jona ” 
of the present text is the same as “son of John", as Simon is 
called in John, I. 42, and XXI. 16. Bar-Jona is the Aramaic 
form of apr Another proof of this is the passage from 


II. Kings, (Vulg. IV. Kings) XXV. 23, wherein the anm of 
the original is rendered Тора by the Septuagint. 


As we have before explained the term Peter, тєтроѕ, is ап 
attempt to reproduce the original NDS used by the Lord. 
== 


The signification of this term is а firm, immovable rock. The 
declaration of Jesus really should be rendered: “Апа I also 
say unto thee that thou arta rock, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it." 

Much of the force of the declaration of Christ is lost by the 
employment of two terms mérpos and mérpa to represent the 
original NES. It is evident that the Lord employed but one 


term, and that there is an absolute identity between the term 
used as the surname of Simon and the term used for the 
foundation of the Church. Тһе writer of the Greek simply 
gave to the term, when used as a surname of Simon, a 
masculine ending for the sake of the grace of language, since 
both terms mean a rock. 

Тһе Syriac version employs the same term for the 
surname of Simon and for the foundation of the Church: 


0 On? 9 fe У 
2b o “о E9Ea оо М 
5 SN e pn Um 
The Ethiopian also uses the same term in both positions: 


APE TIS OLN . 


Wherefore it is evident that all interpretations must be 
abandoned that are founded upon the difference between rérpos 
and тера. The Lord employed the one term in both positions, 
and the exact Greek equivalent of this term is тєтра. 

Coming back therefore to the full force of the original, we 
find that Jesus said unto Simon: “Thou art a rock, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church." 
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Christ here explains the reason of Simon’s surname. This 
.is God's way in placing upon men certain names. Abraham 
was thus called, because he was to be the father of a multitude 
of nations. Sarah was thus called, because she was to be the 
princess of these nations. John the Baptist was called John, 
because he was to be the herald of the reign of grace. The 
Savior was called Jesus by God’s angel, because he was to save 
the people. And Simon was called “the rock", because he was 
to be the foundation on which the Church of Christ should be 
built. Therefore it is clear that the same entity is signified by 
“rock” as the surname of Simon, and by “rock” as the 
foundation of the Church. I know of no plainer figure in all 
literature; and yet through desperate hate of the primacy of 
Rome, Protestants have endeavored to distort this clear 
statement of Christ into a meaning which would agree with 
their prejudices. 

Some Protestants attempt to enfeeble the proof of Peter’s 
primacy by claiming that by the word “rock”, when used as 
the foundation of the Church, Christ meant himself, and that 
Christ by some gesture pointed to himself in uttering this 
member of the sentence. 

Certainly the gesture is a gratuitous assertion; and any 
cause that is reduced to such a flimsy pretence as this is 
unworthy of serious consideration. Such an interpretation 
would make the sentence of Christ meaningless and stupid. It 
is an insult to Christ to say that he would so employ language. 
What sense is there in a solemn manner to say that Simon was 
a tock, and then, in the same sentence to say that Christ would 
build his Church upon some other rock? What sense would 
there be in the declaration that Christ would build his Church 
upon himself, in a context wherein he was rewarding Peter's 
confession of faith by declaring what Peter was? Why was it 
prophesied by Jesus that Simon should be called a rock? and 
why is the prophecy here fulfilled, if he is not the rock upon 
which the Church is founded? Unless we concede that in 
surnaming Simon the rock, Jesus designated him as the rock 
foundation of the Church, the solemn declaration of Jesus 
becomes a barren empty jugglery of words. And we know that 
Jesus used no words without meaning. 
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In fact, this truth is so clear that the more enlightened. 
Protestant expositors grant Simon’s primacy, but they deny 
that his primacy passed to his successors. We shall deal with 
this point in the course of our present exposition. 

We next take up to examine what sense Christ intended to 
convey by declaring: “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church." "The figure represents the Church under the figure 
of an edifice of which Christ is the builder, and Peter the 
foundation-stone. The surname of Simon indicates solidity, 
the solidity of the bed-rock, and hence the sentence conveys 
the meaning that Christ is building a firm building that shall 
stand against all opposing causes. 

Christ declares that Peter is to be to the Church what the 
foundation rock is to a building; and the house built on a rock 
shall stand in the face of the wind and rain. 

The term ecclesia corresponds to the Hebrew OD which 
signifed the congregation of the chosen people assembled for 
worship in the temple. It also signified the entire Jewish 
people, inasmuch as they were united in one theocratic covenant. 
Thus Israel is called the assembly or church of the Lord in 
Nembe A Viet aoe 4 in Deut, XXIIL. 2, 3, Sse. 
Chron, XXVIII. 8; and in Micah, П. 5. Therefore the 
Lord employed the same term to denote the world-wide 
congregation of the New 'Testament. Не employs the term 
in an absolutely universal sense to include all the faithful of 
mankind. 

Now in calling the universality of the faithful a church, 
and comparing them to a building, Christ evidently declares 
that the Church shall be a visible organization. ‘The building 
of it upon Peter indicates that this organization shall have a 
supreme president, and a supreme center of authority, and that 
the cohesive principle that shall bind the organization together, 
and give to it stability and perpetuity shall be Christ's power 
working through the organization. Now no organization of 
men can be without a supreme president, and a central 
authority; and Christ in this very declaration provided for the 
perpetual existence of such central authority, and appointed 
Peter the first supreme president. 
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It is evident also that Christ is not merely forming the 
organization of the Church for the few years of Peter's life. 
The relation of a foundation to a house is not a transient 
relation, but a permanent one; the foundation must last as long 
as the house lasts. 

Hence it is plain that they err greatly who believe that 
Peter was the foundation of the Church inasmuch as he was 
the first to preach the Gospel to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles after the descent of the Holy Ghost.—Acts П. 14; 
X. 15, 48. This opinion is intrinsically absurd. That Peter 
should take the initiative in both these events comports with 
his office as head of the Church; but that Peter’s selection in 
such a solemn manner by Christ as the foundation-rock of the 
organization of the Church mean no more than this, is not 
credible. As we have said before, the foundation of a building 
remains as long as the building remains; but that preaching of 
Peter was a transient thing. There is no similarity between 
these acts of Peter and the foundation of a building. А 
foundation of a building gives it its stability; and the 
foundation of a moral organization must be a center of 
authority which shall preserve the organization in existence, 
and unify it by a system of constitutional laws. 

It would be absurd to declare a man the rock on which an 
edifice is built, from any other cause than that he preserves a 
permanent authoritative relation to the very organization itself. 
It would be absurd to create an organization of men without a 
supreme head. Now from the fact that Christ wished to deal 
with the world through an organization, it was to be expected 
that he should give it the elements without which it could not 
exist. He has done so in clearest terms in appointing Peter as 
the supreme president, and in defining his powers. And yet 
men refuse to believe the plain sense of Christ's words; and the 
cause is hatred of Rome. This hatred was predicted by Christ, 
and we are not surprised thereat. 

More absurd still is the opinion which holds that the 
Church was not built upon Peter, but upon Peter's act ої faith 
expressed in his confession of Christ's divinity. In dealing 
with this theory, we are ready to concede that the faith of 
Peter was the motive cause which moved Christ to select him 
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for his high office. We are also ready to concede that 
Peter's confession of faith indicated the function of the head 
of Christ's organization, which should be to teach infallibly the 
faith of Christ, and hold all the members in a unity of faith. 
But we deny that Christ primarily signified by the rock on 
which the Church is built Peter's confession of faith. They 
say that Peter's confession was the formula of all right faith in 
the divinity of Christ, and that Christianity is built upon this 
right faith. ‘This is true, but this does not conflict with the 
institution of a supreme head of an organization whose organic 
unity is based upon a unity of doctrine, a unity of regimen, and 
a unity of sacraments. : 

In the first place the opinion which makes the rock ої the 
Church not Peter’s person, but his subjective act of faith, can 
not be derived from the plain words of Christ without doing 
violence to them. Peter had declared what the person of Jesus 
was, and Jesus declares what the person of Peter was to be. 
Not without violence can we construe the declaration of Christ 
to mean that the rock of the Church was Peter’s act of faith. 
If Jesus had meant this sense, he would doubtless have said: 
“Thou art a rock of faith, and upon this faith I will build my 
Church.” 

But, moreover, the use of language is evidence against the 
aforesaid opinion. A visible organization demands to be built 
upon a concrete foundation. In other words, the abstract 
principles which form the soul of an organization demand to be 
represented by some concrete center of authority which shall 
enforce these principles, and execute the laws necessary for the 
preservation of the organization. Now faith, as an abstract 
virtue, can be considered as the foundation of the spiritual life ; 
but it would be incongruous to make it the foundation-rock of 
a visible organization in the context in which Christ used it. 
Of course, faith is the foundation of the Church, and the 
foundation of all supernatural life, but Peter’s central authority 
is the instrument by which God preserves in the Christian 
organization the unity of faith. 

Certain it is that when Christ said: ‘Thou art a rock", 
he meant the person of Peter, and not his confession of faith. 
Now since Christ uses in the next member the very same term 
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which is the surname of Simon, he can not be thought to 
have changed the sense of the term, for thus no man could 
understand him. 

A difficulty is brought against our exposition from the fact 
that Christ is the foundation on which the Church is built, and 
according to Paul: “Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”—I. Cor. ПІ. rr. 
This objection is easily answered. Paul is speaking there of 
faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ as the foundation of 
religion. Peter is not the foundation of the Church in the 
sense that belief in Peter will save the world. The principal 
head of the Church, the principal foundation of the Church is 
Jesus Christ; and for that cause he calls the Church that he 
built on Peter my Church. But Peter is the vicarious 
foundation. Peter is the foundation, because in the social 
organization he represents the supreme invisible head Jesus 
Christ. In a similar way, Jesus Christ was the essential light 
of the world; and yet he himself calls his legates the light of 
the world. They were vicarious lights, inasmuch as they 
represented Jesus Christ, and acted in his power and authority. 
In every human society there must be authority, and that 
authority must be represented by some concrete exponent. All 
the authority which operates in the Church is, of course, vested 
in Christ as its essential source, but Peter represents Christ as 
a human exponent of this authority. | 

Another objection is founded upon the words of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, П. 19—20: “So then ye are no more 
strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles, and Prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner stone.” 

The evident meaning of this passage is that the foundations 
of belief in Christ the author of the New Testament are the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Law and the message delivered 
by the Apostles. The Judeo-Christians in the first ages 
scrutinized the Scriptures closely to find the agreement between 
the events of Christ’s life and the prophecies. The preaching 
of the Apostles corroborated by the prophecies constituted the 
basis of faith. Paul does not exclude the Law of Moses, but 
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the prophets here are mentioned especially since they were the 
counterpart of the Apostles in the Old Law. The function of 
the prophets in the Old Law was to expound and apply the 
Mosaic Covenant to the people of Israel. 

Now we do not deny that the message delivered by the 
Apostles and corroborated by the prophesies was a foundation 
of belief. But we deny that Christ, in addressing Simon Peter 
as "the rock", had reference only to his personal preaching as 
one of the Apostles. The context of Paul's Epistle clearly 
demands that we interpret the passage of the preaching of the 
Apostles as a foundation of belief. The constitution in a 
metaphorical sense of an entity as a foundation does not exclude 
another foundation, where the idea is somewhat different. The 
teaching of the Apostles was the foundation of belief in the 
sense of the communication of the truth; Peter is the 
foundation of the Church in the sense that he is the central 
authority in an organization that must have authority. As 
such, his teaching is not excluded; it is the formal element in 
his primacy: he is made the chief of all teachers, with power to 
exact from men the obedience of faith. The words of Christ in 
appointing Peter “the rock" of the foundation of the Church 
are far more solemn than the words of Paul regarding the 
apostolic body. Peter is singled out and surnamed in the most 
solemn manner. He receives a name of more symbolic import 
than the name of Abraham. He is declared not in a general 
way a foundation of the Church, but *the rock" upon which 
Christ shall build the Church. Now such a surnaming and 
such an address would be absurd, if it imported nothing more 
than that Peter should be associated with the other Apostles in 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

An objection is sometimes sought in the writings of the 
Fathers against the Catholic interpretation of the present 
passage. We find occasional instances where the Fathers 
explain the term rock, as here used, of Christ himself, and others 
refer it to faith in Christ. Natalis Alexander has ably stated 
the case: ‘There are two Catholic interpretations of the 
words: ‘And upon this rock’. One interpretation refers the 
words to the faith of Peter; the other refers them to the 
person of Peter. But there is this difference between these 
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interpretations, the latter is direct, the former derived; the 
latter is old and constant, the former is new and adventitious; 
the latter reigned alone in the Church for four centuries, the 
former arose out of a special emergency. Before the rise of the 
Arian heresy the sole received exposition referred the words to 
the person of Peter, as is evident from Origen, "Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. But when the Arians openly attacked the divinity of 
Christ, the Fathers recognizing the great bulwark of Catholic 
faith in those words of St. Peter: *'Thou art Christ the Son of 
the living God", greatly extolled the confession of Peter. 
Wherefore since, through this confession, Peter merited to be 
constituted the foundation of the Church, the Fathers by 
metonymy called the confession itself the foundation of the 
Church, passing from the cause to the effect, that they might 
make head against the Arians, who strove to destroy the 
foundation of the Church."— Hist. Eccles. Tom. ПІ. р. 99. 
Hence we never find Fathers denying that Peter is the rock of 
the foundation of the Church; but having accepted this, we 
sometimes find them adopting derived meanings which do not 
exclude the basic sense of the words. It would make our treatise 
too extended if we reproduced any great amount of patristic data 
on this theme. We shall limit ourselves to some representative 
statements. Hilary apostrophizes Peter: “О thou foundation 
of the Church, blessed in thy surname!"—Can. XVI. in Math. 

St. Ambrose declares: “When Christ called Simon the 
rock, he clearly indicated that he was the foundation of the 
Church.”—Lib. IV. de Fide, Сар. 3. 

Augustine is a firm defender of the primacy, although at 
times his peculiar intellectual bent led him into some vagaries. 
In his twenty-ninth sermon on the saints, he discourses thus: 
«(бішоп) alone among the Apostles merited to hear: ‘Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church.’ He 
was indeed worthy to be to the nations who should be formed 
into the Church of God, the rock of foundation, the column of 
support, and the key of authority.” Speaking of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustine says: “Behold, where Cyprian cites what we 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that the Apostle Peter, 
in whom the primacy of the Apostles is vested, was rebuked by 
his inferior Apostle Paul."—Lib. II. de Bapt. т. 
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But in his book of retractations, I. 21, Augustine has a 
curious opinion: “I have said in a certain place concerning 
the Apostle Peter that on him, as on a rock, the Church is 
founded; which sense is chanted by many in the verses of St. 
Ambrose, where Ambrose speaks thus of the cock: ‘At his 
song the rock of the Church bewails his fault) But I know 
that I have afterwards very often expounded the words: “Thou 
art Peter, etc." in the sense that the rock signified him whom 
Peter confessed, and thus Peter would be denominated from his 
relation to that rock (Christ) and would represent the person 
of the Church which is built upon that rock, and which has 
received the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. For it was not 
said to him: “Thou art petra; but thou art Petrus. The 
petra was Christ whom Simon confessed. . . . . Let the 
reader choose which is the more probable of these two 
interpretations.” It is evident that the whole argumentation, 
which is peculiarly Augustinian, is founded on a misconception 
arising from Augustine’s ignorance of the oriental tongues. It 
is conceded by all that Christ used the same term as the 
surname of Peter and as the foundation of the Church, hence 
Augustine’s second theory is untenable. Epiphanius declares: 
“The Lord established Simon the first of the Apostles, the firm 
rock on which the Church is built’”—Anchoratus, I. Jerome 
in his book against Jovinian declares that Peter "опе of the 
twelve was chosen as the head, that the danger of schism might 
be averted.” 

This is the general trend of patristic teaching. No Father 
ever denied the primacy, and whatever secondary and derived 
meanings they may have adopted, they always held fast to the 
principal one, that Peter was the rock of the Church’s 
foundation. 

Another proof of the Catholic interpretation of these words 
of Christ is the fact that we find in existence through the ages 
from the beginning an institution corresponding in every part 
to the promise made by Christ to Peter. No pretension of man 
could have upheld that institution in the face of the opposition 
that it has encountered. In the fierce upheavals which have 
shaken the world, all the old institutions have been changed 
and superseded by new things; but the power of Peter has 
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not felt the shadow of change or decay; nay more, it has 
developed by vital growth into the use and exercise of. a larger 
authority. 

The strongest motives that sway the minds of men have 
been employed by the world to draw men away from obedience 
to the successors of St. Peter. In abandoning Rome men had 
everything worldly to gain, and nothing worldly to lose; their 
patriotism was appealed to; place and preferment were offered 
them in the state, and social station and honors were offered in 
their social life, and all to no avail The indefectibility 
promised by Christ to his Church is enjoyed by the visible head 
of that Church, and the see of Peter can not fail. 

When once it is conceded that Christ appointed Peter the 
supreme president of the organized Church, it is not difficult to 
deduce therefrom a perpetual line of successors having the same 
relation to the organization as the first supreme head. Christ 
was not founding a mere temporary organization, but an 
organization that should last till the end of time. He promised 
her perpetuity, and success from the very fact that she is built 
on a rock. For the statement of Christ is equivalent to this: 
"Thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will build my Church; 
and therefore, because it is built upon a rock, the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it Now we do not believe 
that any man of honest sane judgment will assert that Christ 
was there only speaking of that age of the Church during 
which St. Peter was present on earth in the flesh. It is equally 
repugnant to sound sense to believe that Christ characterized 
as the gates of Hades only those causes which opposed the 
Church during the lifetime of Peter. Christ founded a Church 
that should exist for all ages and teach all nations. The 
essentials that it needed in the beginning it needed throughout 
its life. Its foundation is an essential. The only way then 
logically to construe Christ’s words is to understand that Peter 
as the foundation of the Church never dies. It was not the 
mere flesh aud blood of Peter that was the foundation of the 
Church, but the authority of Christ represented in him, and this 
never dies. he individuals die, but the institution can not 
die, and a moral continuity is always maintained, so that the 
same foundation always remains. And the pages of history 
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attest this fact. The existence of the unbroken line of the 
Bishops of Rome, and their power in the world are 
unexplainable facts in the world's history, unless.we admit that 
God willed it so, and that the present words of Christ are a 
manifestation of that will. 

We next proceed to develop the sense of the clause: “Апа 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it." 

The term “Adns is employed by profane writers to signify 
the state of souls after death. The Septuagint uniformly renders 


by this term the Hebrew NU, which signifies in general the 


place of the dead. Though some have interpreted the Hebrew 
term of the grave, such sense of the word has been proven 
untenable by Patrizi (de Interpr. S. Script. I. 2. q. 10, art. 3.). 

Now it is evident that Christ uses the term of the city of 
the damned, over which Satan and his angels preside. By a 
metaphor usual in Eastern languages the power of this city is 
spoken of as its gates. Throughout the nations of the East it 
was in the gates of the villages and cities that all cases were 
tried, and justice administered; hence figuratively the power 
and authority of the cities were called its gates. So well 
known is this in all oriental literature that it is unnecessary to 
adduce citations to prove it. Hence it is evident that Christ by 
this figure asserts that all the power of Satan and of his 
servants shall not prevail against the organized Church of 
Christ. We believe also that in the expression “the gates of 
Hades” there is included also forces of this world; it includes 
every force that makes for Satan. 

It is evident that the entity, against which the power of 
Satan's kingdom shall not prevail, is the Church, and for the 
reason that it is built upon a rock. It is the idea therefore of 
Christ that the stability of the Church comes from the nature 
of its foundation, and that this foundation is such that the 
Church can not fail. 

Of course, the Church is not built on a human foundation; 
the Church is built on the infinite power of Christ. But Christ 
has chosen to be represented in the Church by a center of 
authority, and hence this authority is upheld by Christ himself. 
Now that central authority is Peter and his successors. 
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Christ considered both the head of the Apostles and the 
Apostles as beings that were to last till the end of time. Ina 
subsequent passage, addressing the Apostles, he declared to 
them that he would be with them till the end of time. He 
commissioned them to teach all nations. The end of time is 
not come. England, Germany, America, Japan and many other 
lands were never reached by the original Apostles. The only 
way then to explain Christ’s words is to recognize in them the 
foundation of an institution which should never die. So Peter 
represented an institution that should never die. And the 
power of Christ acting through this institution gives to it a 
power to overcome every adverse agency, and to live forever. 

It is implied in the words of Christ that a terrible conflict 
shall be waged against the Church of Christ. Christ did not 
say that the gates of Hades should not harass and persecute 
the Church. But it is promised that the power of Satan shall 
not prevail. This is our firm hope in trial and adversity. 
This is our trust when we see coalitions of powerful agencies 
combined against the Church. She can not fail either from 
within or from without. She can not prove false to her trust 
and teach men a lie instead of the truth; she can not fail to 
teach men the truth; she can not be overthrown by all the 
power which Satan can bring against her. 

The great error of the Apostates of the sixteenth century 
was the assertion that the Church of Christ had failed through 
the corruption of her head and members. It is true that the 
corruption was there; Christ never promised that it should not 
invade his organization: he predicted that scandals should 
come; corruption invaded the original band of the twelve 
Apostles. But this corruption did not destroy the Church of 
Christ, nor neutralize its mission. "This corruption wrought 
great havoc among the Church's members; but still the 
institution of Christ changed not, but like a vigorous body 
threw off the diseased parts, and again returned to healthy life. 
If we believe the words of Christ; if we grant that from the 
Apostolic age there existed an organization to which Christ's 
promises had been made; then the so-called Reformation is no 
longer justifiable. Reformation was due, and was made; but 
the right reformation was the reformation wrought by the 
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Council of Trent, and not by Luther and Calvin. То justify 
their claims, they had to contend that the Church of Christ had 
failed; and that they were to found an institution organically 
distinct from that which had been before. But Christ promised 
that his Church could not fail Christ's promise makes it 
necessary that at every point of time in the world's history 
since his time, we should see an organization having an organic 
identity with the original organization built on Peter. And 
there is only one institution that dares lay claim to an identity 
with the original apostolic Church, and that institution is the 
Roman Catholic Church. She defies the world to show where 
her organic unity was broken; she defies the world to show 
where the gates of Hades corrupted her doctrines. Some of her 
children committed treason against her, and betrayed her 
cause; she has had her dark days; but she has always been 
faithful to her mission. In seeking to know the Catholic 
Church, men erroneously confound the deeds of Catholics with 
the institution of Christ. The Church of Christ is responsible 
for her system of doctrines, for her code of morals, and for the 
existence in the world of certain institutions warranted by the 
living constitution of the Church. Let men study these, and 
they will find them absolutely perfect. They will find that 
whenever Catholics have done wrong, it was because they did 
not square their lives with the principles of the Catholic 
Church. 

'The Catholic Church has a most difficult mission to fulfill. 
She is hated by the world; and yet she must exist in the world, 
and work among men who naturally love the world. She can 
make no compromises; she has no new doctrines to tickle the 
ears of a prurient, unbelieving generation. She can not put 
away the doctrine of hell, because it is unpopular; she can not 
substitute the themes of fashion and the fads of the day for the 
preaching of Christ crucified; she calls men to walk in the 
narrow and difficult road by mortification and renunciation; 
her doctrines are not the inventions of the minds of men, but 
the message of Christ which an apostolic body of teachers is 
commissioned to teach till the end of time. She teaches with 
authority like the prophets of old, because she is sure of her 
message, and of her commission. In her battle with the gates 
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of Hades she will suffer, but she cannot succumb. ‘The first 
principle of the Christian religion is the veracity of Christ’s 
words. Now Christ has pledged himself to keep forever in the 
world the identical apostolic Church, the Church that was built 
upon Peter. Does any of the modern sects dare to claim an 
identity with the Church of the Apostles? The Catholic 
Church alone puts forth that claim, and no man dares to 
question it. She can trace the unbroken unity of doctrine, the 
unbroken apostolic succession, the unbroken allegiance of the 
faithful to the vicars of Christ. The so-called Reformers say 
that the Church of Christ grew corrupt and failed. Christ says 
that his Church can not fail. Whom shall we believe? They 
appeal to the testimonies of history that there was corruption 
in the head and members of the Church. We grant the fact, 
and deny the inference. The bad members were as a disease in 
the Church’s blood, but she did not die of this disease, for she 
could not die. Her powers were somewhat weakened by this 
disease; but she cast off the diseased elements by the power of 
her divine vigor, and reinvigorated she kept on in her mission ; 
and to-day she stands forth gloriously the city on the hill, so 
that all men can find her, and have life through her. She is 
the only unchanging thing in this world of change and decay. 
She has withstood attacks that nothing but the power of God 
could withstand. 

The gates of Hades did not always attack her in the same 
way. At one time the attack was by bloody persecution, at 
another it was by heresy and schism; again it was by the 
seductive influence of worldliness, or by unjust legislation of 
the state; and even the personal tribulations and temptations 
of the Church’s members can be reckoned among the agencies 
by which the gates of Hades strive to overthrow the Church 
of God. 

The spirit of the world is the devil’s close ally; and the 
spirit of the world is Protean in character. There are open 
forces and silent forces always working against the Church. 
By nature man is a child of this world, and goes with the world, 
Everything round about him invites him to naturalism. ‘The 
thought of the age is sunk in naturalism; the energy of the 
human race moves in the groove of naturalism. Even that 
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which outside of the Catholic Church goes by the name of 
religion is mere naturalism. It occupies itself with respectability 
and good manners in society. It is a religion that is not 
religious. The supernatural is nowhere discoverable in it. A 
sort of refined paganism has fastened itself upon our people. 
Instead of holding themselves pilgrims who have here no | 
abiding city, men settle down with the most absolute 
attachment to their pursuits and their pleasures. The gloom 
of the thought of death is not relieved by the hope of Heaven. 
Heaven is a dull, cold word. 

Now amid such surroundings the Church must work out her 
mission. Naturally enough she will not have the popular favor 
of the world; neither will she have the majority of mortals within 
her fold; she offers salvation to all, and she saves those who 
have broken with the world, and who have put on Jesus Christ. 

We have given thus far no notice to the modern opinion 
which interprets the expression “the gates of Hades” to mean 
the power of death. This opinion has obtained the endorsement 
of Schegg, Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss, and Mansel. 
These believe that Christ by these words promised the Church 
perpetual life, for the reason that death would have no power 
over her. They argue that Hades is used in Scripture as a 
poetic representation of death. This we grant; but we also 
insist that there are passages in the New Testament where it is 
clearly distinguished from death. For instance, in the 
Apocalypse of John, I. 18, the Lord says to John: Kal éxyo 
Tas кЛєїз тоб Üavdrov Kal тоб dOov, Г have the keys of death and 
of Hades. Again in the sixth chapter of the Apocalypse, the 
eighth verse, we read: “Kal, (800 Їттоѕ уМардя, ка) 0 кав'шємоє 
érrdvo abro), дуора abrQ б Üdvaros, kal б Gdns ткомойбєї per’ айтой : 
and behold, а pale horse: and he that sat upon him, his name 
was Death; and Hades followed with him.” 

And again in the twentieth chapter of St. John's 
Apocalypse, fourteenth verse: “Kal б ваматоз xal 0 Gdns BA- 
Onoav eis Thy Мити тод пурдє: and Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.” { 

The personification of Death and Hades аз two distinct 
individuals is clear evidence, that in the language of the New 
Testament, Hades is distinct from death. Hades is the kingdom 
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of the infernal world, over which Satan presides. Death is 
Satan’s ally, for by sin death came into creation. Hence we 
see how natural and forcible is the figure to represent the entire 
power of Satan as the gates of Hades. 

A legitimate conclusion from this promise of Christ is that 
the Church is infallible. The Church was founded for a 
specific object, and she must attain that object. Her object is 
to teach men the truth, and apply to men the fruit of Christ’s 
Redemption till the end of time. Now in many departments of 
human science men are content with a degree of probability, 
but in religion men must have a certainty. Christ founded the 
Church to deliver to men an authoritative message, and to exact 
from them the obedience of faith. Now, as this is the great 
power of the Church, the gates of Hades would naturally make 
the chief attack to destroy this great power by corrupting the 
Church’s teachings. Satan has indeed waged a bitter warfare 
on this ground, and has led some of the children of the Church 
into apostasy; but he could not prevail against the institution, 
because Christ’s promise upheld it. A teaching organization 
that does not teach with authority is a farce, and a deception, 
and in order to teach with authority the organization must be 
infallible. In the Old Law the prophets taught with authority, 
because they could say: ‘Thus saith the Lord." "The Church 
can not fulfill her mission unless she can also say: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord." And she does say this, because the Spirit 
of truth abides with her always to teach her all truth even to 
the end of time. 

Although we shall have other clearer texts for the 
infallibility of the pope, yet even here it is evident as a direct 
consequence of his relation to the Church. Christ founded the 
Church as an organization which should find its stability in its 
supreme president. Now to Бе а supremie president of such ап 
organization, the pope must at times act as the supreme arbiter 
under God of the Church’s acts. And it would be an anomaly 
that the organization should be infallible and yet be subject to 
the authority of a fallible supreme president. ‘The Church has 
the power to bind men’s faith, and the Church must act 


through some central authority, one and supreme under God 
on earth. 
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In building his Church, the Lord has acted after the 
manner of the “wise man who built his house upon a rock : 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon the rock."— Matt. VII. 24—25. 

It was not the personal qualities of Peter, nor the personal 
qualities of his successors that gave to the Church the stability 
of the bed-rock. It was a definite form of authority through 
which the power of Christ worked. Christ simply established 
an everlasting line of human representatives of his own divine 
authority, and through them his power upholds the Church, 
and gives to it its attributes of infallibility and indefectibility. 
This is conformable to the method that God has always 
employed in dealing with the world. He dealt with the world 
in the Old Law through a definite organization of his own 
institution, and he has clearly established a centre of authority 
in the New Law, to which he has given greater power, inasmuch 
as it must operate in a higher and better covenant. 

We next proceed to the analysis of the second part of 
Christ's declaration: “I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven." 

The “kingdom of Heaven” is an expression only found in 
Matthew. It occurs in his Gospel thirty-four times. It 
corresponds to that which the other Evangelists call the 
kingdom of God. At times the terms kingdom of Heaven, or 
kingdom of God, signify the universality of God's elect, with 
all the elements that go to make up that world. At other 
times the terms are used to express some of the elements of this 
grand whole, such as the element of power and authority, or 
the element of Christ's doctrine, or the people on earth who 
belong to Christ's covenant. 

Now we say that the kingdom of Heaven, as here used, 
means the organization of the Church of Christ. "This is 
self-evident. It had been predicted by Daniel that in the days 
of the Messiah, God should set up a kingdom: “And in the 
days of those kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty 
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thereof be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces, 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever."— 
Dan. II. 44. Christ himself asserted that he was a king, and 
he established only one institution on earth, and that is his 
Church. Now as Peter’s power must be exercised on earth, it 
follows that the kingdom of which he has the keys can be no 
other than the militant Church. Christ had spoken of this 
institution under the metaphor of a building; he continues 
the same figure by committing to Peter the keys of such 
building. 

In scriptural language, to give one the keys signifies to 
confer upon опе a power supreme in its order. This is clearly 
evidenced from the famous passage of Isaiah, XXII. 15—22: 
“Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts: Go get thee unto this 
treasurer, even unto Shebna, who is over the house, and say: 
What doest thou here? and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast hewed thee out here a sepulchre? hewing him out a 
sepulchre on high, graving an habitation for himself in the 
rock? Behold, the Lord will hurl thee away violently as a 
strong man; yea, he will wrap thee up closely. He will surely 
turn and toss thee like a ball into a large country; there shalt 
thou die, and there shall be the chariots of thy glory, thou 
shame of thy lord’s house. And I will thrust thee from thine 
office, and from thy station shall he pull thee down. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that І will call my servant 
Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: and I will clothe him with thy 
robe, and strengthen him with thy girdle, and I will commit 
thy government into his hand: and he shall be a father to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah. And the 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he 
shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall shut, and none 
shall open." 

The keys were thus suspended from the shoulder as a 
symbol of supreme authority. Such use of language is also 
found among other oriental nations. When the legates of 
Francis I. went to treat with the victorious Soliman, the 
haughty Turk declared to them that “һе would suspend the 
keys of Hungary from his shoulder.” 
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The same metaphor is used in Isaiah, IX. 6: “For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder.” By this there is attributed to the 
Messiah a supreme power over the universe. 

Again, in the Apocalypse ої St. John, I. 28, we read: “I 
am the First and the Last, and the Living One; and I was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
Death and of Hades." And in the same Apocalypse, III. 7, it 
is written: “And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia 
write: These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and none shall 
shut, and that shutteth, and none openeth." 

The metaphor arose from the fact that in oriental life it 
was customary to assign to a steward the administration of a 
house. He bore the keys, and to him the supreme command 
was given under the lord of the house. The metaphor was 
thence extended to signify the supreme power over a kingdom, 
and even over the universe itself. 

Very aptly does Christ join this metaphor to the preceding. 
He has spoken of his Church under the figure of a house that 
he would build on Peter. Christ is the supreme Lord of that 
house, and he appoints Peter the supreme administrator under 
himself, and he gives him the keys of the house, thereby 
transferring to him the supreme administration of that house 
which is the Church of Christ. 

Of course, there is some mixing of metaphors here, by 
which he who is the foundation of the house is made the keeper 
of its keys; but such use of metaphors is common in Scripture. 
Much flexibility of mind is needed to follow the thought as it 
flashes forth, now in one figure, and now in another. 

As the Apocalypse says, III. 7, "Christ has the key of 
David", that is to say, the key of the throne of David. By the 
throne of David, as here used, there is evidently meant the 
Church of Christ, of which David's temporal throne was a type. 
Hence Christ has the absolute supreme command in the 
Church. Peter is his vicar, his supreme administrator, to whom 
he has given a supreme vicarious power. Christ has not 
abdicated his own power: he is in the Church, and actively 
gives it its life and its energy, but he needs a human 
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representative, because his Church is an organization of men. 
Peter is that representative, and the office of Peter never dies. 
Christ is with Peter; and Peter can not fail, because Christ is 
with him. | 

It is evident that the propositions, *And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoevet 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven", refer not 
to any physical effect, but to a moral binding and loosing. 
The propositions are universal, and comprehend every entity 
whose nature permits it to be subject to the supreme vicarious 
power conferred on Peter. ‘This power is as extensive as the 
power of the Church itself. 

The binding and the loosing are predicated of Peter іп 
virtue of his possession of the keys. Hence the binding and 
the loosing must be an effect of the power emblemized by the 
keys. Now we have seen that the keys emblemize a supreme 
vicarious jurisdiction and authority over the entire organization 
of the Church. Wherefore in these words Christ, the supreme 
head of the Church, declares that he will ratify the acts of his 
supreme vicar. The acts of Peter acting in his character as 
vicar of Christ, are ratified by Christ, and are subject to no 
other power but that of Christ. Now it would be absurd to 
confer on any mortal man such a power, without, at the same 
time, making provision that the human agent might not abuse 
such a large power. Christ is responsible for the acts of Peter 
inasmuch as he has here declared that Peter’s acts are ratified 
in Heaven. Such an endorsement could not be given to 
the acts of a fallible man. 

The power of binding and of loosing comprises the power of 
binding men’s faith by proposing to them the law of belief; it 
comprises the power of making laws to govern the Church; it 
comprises the power of absolving from sin through the 
sacraments of the Church; it comprises the power of dispensing 
from the laws of the Church, the power of judging, and the 
power of punishing. 

Now that Peter should so exercise his office that Christ 
ratify his acts, it is necessary that the law of faith and morals 
should be an infallible one, and hence to enable Peter to fulfill 
adequately this office, infallibility is given him. In the other 
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relations where infallibility is not requisite, there is a certain 
special protecting influence exercised over the office of the 
Supreme President of the Church, and all men are called to. 
obey him as the supreme vicarious law-giver of the Church. 
Wherefore the pope has power to bind men's consciences in 
matters that are not of faith. For instance, if the pope should 
decree that a certain day should be kept holy, or that it should 
be a day of fasting, that decree would be ratified in Heaven, and 
it would bind men's consciences. 

The office of Peter is the supreme tribunal on earth; in its. 
proper sphere of action it is subject to no other power, save that 
of God alone. The fulness of power is given to Peter by the 
giving of the keys, and the authority of his acts is established 
by the solemn assertion that these acts will be ratified in 
Heaven. No created being has power to nullify or set aside 
the official acts of the Supreme President of Christ's Church. 

It is a great power to confer upon a man; but, as we have | 
said before, Christ in giving this power, safeguarded the agent 
so that he could rightly exercise that high power. 

The passage under consideration is like to the passage in 
the Apocalypse, ПІ. 7: “ — he that hath the keys of David, 
he that openeth, and none shall shut, and he that shutteth and 
none openeth." ‘There is certainly here predicated by that 
figure the sovereignty of the Messiah's power over the new 
kingdom of David. ‘The opening and the shutting relate to the 
exercise of a supreme power. 

In like manner also, the same expression applied by Christ 
to Peter relates to the exercise of a supreme vicarious power, 
which Peter should exercise in the Church, which was to be 
built on him. 

The propositions: “— whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in Heaven", explain the nature and 
extent of the power conferred by the giving of the keys to Peter. 
Peter is given the keys of a kingdom, by which metaphor he is 
appointed Christ's supreme vicar over that same kingdom, of 
which, as it is written in the Apocalypse, ШІ. 7, Christ has 
the keys. Christ makes Peter supreme under himself, and gives. 
to him the vicarious exercise of his own absolute power. 
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We shall not give notice to the absurd contention of some 
Protestants who assert that in these solemn words Christ meant 
no more than that Peter should be the leader in preaching the 
Gospel. It is not becoming to waste time in refuting such 
absurdities. 

The present passage is far more comprehensive that the 
passage of John, XX. 23: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye shall retain, they are retained." By this 
commission the power of forgiving sins is given to the Church 
to be exercised by her priests; and as Peter is Supreme 
President of that Church, of course, his power is supreme also 
in the power of forgiving. But it is far more comprehensive 
than this. It is the supreme centre of all law in the Church, 
and embraces everything pertaining to the right government of 
the Church. 

A difficulty arises from a comparison between the present 
text and Matthew, XVIII. 18, but of this difficulty we shall 
treat in our exposition of the latter text. 

In receiving from Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, Peter acted in a representative character. In the first 
place, he represented the whole future line of his successors to 
whom through him the same power is transmitted. Secondly, 
he represented the Church, not by a delegation of the other 
Apostles, but as the juridical head of the Church, by Christ’s 
own appointment. Wherefore the Church receives through 
her head these ample powers given her through Peter. "The 
great power is given to Peter precisely as head of the Church. 

A more complete analysis of the relations that existed 
between Peter's office and authority and the office and authority 
of the other Apostles will be made in the exposition of 
Matthew, XVIII. 18. Suffice it here to say that upon Peter as 
the individual head of the Church is conferred all the power of 
the Church, and in the Church. And this power is given to 
Peter as one individual supreme head of the Church. It would 
be erroneous to say that the supreme vicarious power comes to 
Peter from the fact that he isan integral part of a society in 
which society such supreme power is vested. The society 
depends on Peter its foundation-rock, but Peter is not dependent 
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on the society to receive his power. ‘This results from a fair 
consideration of Christ's words. He made Peter the foundation, 
and the foundation stands alone, and gives stability to the 
edifice. He gave him the keys of the kingdom; and he who 
has the keys of the kingdom is supreme over those of the 
kingdom. 

But the power given to the Apostles always contemplates 
them as forming with Peter their head one body, representing 
the Church united to its head. As such they have all the 
power conferred on Peter, but they have this precisely because 
they are united to their head. Аз individual Apostles they 
received the power of forgiving sins, the power of infallibility 
when teaching the doctrines of Christ, and an authoritative 
commission; but individually considered, no other Apostle was 
made equal to Peter. The organic unity of the body demanded 
that there should be one head, and through this head the fullest 
power comes from Christ to the Church. 

Now whatever is predicated of Peter as the head of the 
Church, must be equally true of his successors, for Christ built 
a Church that was to last till the end of time. The constitution 
and form of regimen that he gave her must be the same to-day, 
for she can not fail. 

Our exposition of this text is conformable to the consensus 
of the Fathers of the Catholic Church, so that it would be 
superfluous to cite here their numerous testimonies. 

After the rise of the sects of the Montanists and Novatians, 
some of the Fathers argued against them that the powers given 
to Peter were not given to him as an individual, but as a part 
of the Church. But an inspection of the issue then pending 
will readily explain this. 'The forementioned heretics denied 
to the Church the power to forgive certain sins. And they 
disposed of the present text by saying that such power was only 
a personal prerogative of Peter. Against them the Fathers 
contended that the powers of Peter were given him not asa 
private individual, but as the head of the Church; that they 
did not die with him, but are in the Church forever. ‘There 
may at times be found an obscure sentence of some Father 
respecting the powers of the successors of Peter, but the great 
trend of tradition is that Peter is the Supreme Head of the 
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Church; and that Peter lives in his successors; and that his 
great powers are vested in the unbroken line of his successors 


in the see of Rome. 
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31. And he began to teach 
them, that the Son of man 
must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the elders, and 
the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again. 


32. And he spake the say- 
ing openly. And Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him. 


33. But he turning about, 
and seeing his disciples, re- 
buked Peter, and saith: Get 
thee behind me, Satan: for 
thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men. 


34. And he called unto 
him the multitude with his 
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would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me. 


25. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake shall find it. 


26. For what shall a man 
be profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his 
life? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his life? 


27. For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels; and 
then shall he render unto every 
man according to his deeds. 


28. Verily I say unto you: 
There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no 
wise taste of death, till they 
see the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom. 


disciples, and said unto them: 
If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow 
me. 
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man also shall be ashamed of 
him, when he cometh in the 
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holy angels. 


IX. r. And he said unto 
them: Verily I say unto you: 
There be some here of them 
that stand by, which shall in 
no wise taste of death, till they 
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and be rejected of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up. 


23. And he said unto all: 
If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and 
follow me. 


24. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall 
save it. 


25. For what is a man 
profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose or forfeit his 
own self? 


26. For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in his own glory, and 
the glory of the Father, and of 
the holy angels. 


27. But I tell you of a 
truth: ‘There be some of them 
that stand here, who shall in 
no wise taste of death, till they 
see the kingdom of God. 
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In the 22nd verse of the text of Matthew, in nearly all the 
codices except B, we find the reading: ўрёато Єтітциду abrQ heya. 
Jesus Christ unfolded his great message to his disciples by 


degrees. 


He did not treat of his Crucifixion and Resurrection in 


the first stages of his teaching. But now the Apostles have 
been brought to that point where the knowledge of the great 
consummation can be imparted to them; and thus St. Matthew 
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says that “from this time began Jesus to show unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed and the 
third day be raised up." ‘This declaration does not mean that 
then only Jesus spoke of this coming event. It means that 
from that time Jesus often recurred to this theme, and made it a 
part of his teaching. 

St. Mark declares that Jesus spoke openly; that is to say, 
without that veil that usually invests prophecy. It was a 
remarkable thing that a statement of this nature should be 
made openly, so that all men might hear. 

Here we find a proof of the divinity of Christ. The perfect 
fulfillment of that prophecy exactly as Christ predicted is a 
grand proof that Christ spoke and acted in the spirit of God, 
and that he was thereby endowed with the omniscience of God. 
The prophecy had been spoken openly. Many witnesses had 
heard it. It was a startling statement. How could a man who 
had power to command the wind and the seas be compelled to 
suffer many things from mortal men? How could he who had 
raised the dead be killed by any man? And yet Christ’s 
prophecy was fulfilled to the letter; and its fulfillment is a proof 
to the world that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. 

We read the records of these sayings of Jesus too rapidly; 
we think on them too carelessly, and superficially. "The words 
contain a grand proof of a mighty truth; they have a divine 
intrinsic power, but worldly preoccupation prevents our souls 
from receiving their effects. ‘The first great business of life is 
to analyze the life and teachings of Jesus. "What a mockery it 
is that a man should bear the name of Christian, and yet know 
so little of the Being from whom he takes his name? I am 
persuaded that often Confucians know more about Confucius 
than Christians know about Christ. 

To a man who is rightly disposed to receive the message of 
Christ, this present prophecy is a valuable proof. Of course, it 
does not immediately evince that Christ was the Son of God; 
but it establishes that he was a true prophet; and as he laid 
claim to be the Son of God, it results that his character as a 
prophet is a warrant that he is what he claimed to be. ‘The 
divine gift of prophecy is God’s endorsement of Jesus’ claim to 
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be the Son of God. Therefore Jesus spoke clearly that there 
might be no doubt about the prophecy; for he wished this 
utterance to be a proof of his Messiahship, when the fulfillment 
should have come. 

Another reason which moved Jesus to discourse to his 
disciples of his future sufferings and death was that they might 
not lose faith in him, when they should see him in his phase of 
suffering. It required great faith to see a man bound, scourged, 
spit upon, denuded of his garments, and crucified as a 
malefactor, and yet believe that he was the Son of God. Such 
faith had the penitent thief, and it cancelled all his sins, and 
admitted him straightway into Paradise. Now, had the terrible 
events of Jesus’ execution come upon him, without the Apostles 
having had any knowledge thereof, the shock would have been 
greater to them. As it was, during his sufferings they all fled 
from him. Our Lord in mercy did many things to fortify them 
against the stress of that dreadful day ; and to this same purpose 
he spoke to them the present prophecy. The excitement and 
fear which the Apostles endured on the day of the Crucifixion 
did not allow that reflection upon these truths which would 
have dispelled doubt and fear. But in that calmer after-light 
that came with the descent of the Holy Ghost, they saw the 
deep meaning of Jesus’ words, and of his deeds, and they no 
more feared or doubted. 

Some men impugn the veracity of the present account 
relative to the Resurrection, from the fact that the Apostles 
were slow to believe the events of the Resurrection. They 
argue that if any such clear prediction had existed in their 
minds, they would more readily have given assent to the 
announcement that Jesus had arisen. "This is a shortsighted 
objection. Its solution is found in Mark, IX. 31—32: “For 
he taught his disciples and said unto them: Тһе Son of man 
shall be delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill 
him; and when he is killed, after three days he shall rise again. 
But they understood not the saying, and they were afraid to ask 
him.” The Apostles were poor, simple-minded men. They 
could not understand the life of their great Master. We have 
many instances in the Gospel where they grossly misunderstood 
him. Every man who has experience in teaching men religious 
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truths knows how difficult it is to impress these on the minds of 
ordinary men. It was not necessary that the Apostles should 
know the words of Jesus more clearly then. The time 
appointed in the divine counsels for the full manifestation of 
the message was the time of Christ's glorious Resurrection from 
the dead. Hence in the wonderful ways of God a clear message 
was delivered to the Apostles, and yet it was held back from its 
perfect manifestation until the time which divine wisdom had 
appointed arrived. 

Christ was to offer the great propitiatory sacrifice, that 
redeemed the world, in the great religious centre of the world, 
in Jerusalem, the city of God. "This was fitting also. It had 
been appointed by God as the centre of his worship; and it was 
meet that the great act of atonement should be consummated there 

It is true, the actual Crucifixion took place outside the walls 
of Jerusalem ; but the trial took place in Jerusalem, the sentence 
was passed in Jerusalem, and the men of Jerusalem were the 
actors in the awful deed. The men who brought about the 
death of Jesus were the chief representative men of the Jewish 
nation, so that it could not be called the act of individuals, but 
the act of the nation through its representative men. All these 
things are specifically mentioned in the prophecy of Jesus. 

The statement of Mark that Jesus should arise after three 
days does not mean that three full days should intervene 
between the Crucifxion and the Resurrection. It is merely a 
loose way of saying that Jesus should arise on the third day 
after the Crucifixion, counting the day of the Crucifixion as the 
first day. "This is more accurately stated by Matthew and Luke, 
who declare that Jesus should afise on the third day. 

The declaration of Jesus must have produced a profound 
impression on the disciples. The magnanimous soul of Peter 
was especially moved; and taking Jesus aside, he began to 
rebuke him that he the Lord of power should think of allowing 
himself to suffer at the hands of those of Jerusalem, and to be 
killed. ‘The words of Jesus had moved the ardent soul of Peter 
to a high degree of indignation, and his address to Jesus was 
impressed by this indignation. It may have seemed to Peter 
that the Lord was lacking in courage, or that he trusted not the 
fidelity of his chosen band, or their ability to protect him. 
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It seems to me that Peter was indignant at the Lord, as one 
friend would be indignant at his friend whom he dearly loved, 
because the latter contemplated yielding to his enemies. Peter 
loved Jesus; and the thought that Jesus was to be made to suffer 
and to die aroused him to wish to oppose the enemies of Jesus. 
He was impatient that Jesus seemed to contemplate a passive 
acquiescence in the terrible events that were about to come 
upon him. 

It was hard for Peter to see the grandeur of the Gospel of 
non-resistance. We see that on the night of Jesus’ capture, 
Peter drew his sword and cut off the ear of the servant of the 
high priest. Peter was a man of large, impulsive heart, but yet 
somewhat lacking in that calm reflecting courage that flinches 
not in the face of danger, for the reason that the judgment of 
the mind has placed some principle or achievement above 
personal safety or life. 

During Peter's address to Jesus, Jesus and Peter were 
standing a little apart from the other disciples. As soon as 
Peter makes known his mind concerning the death that Jesus 
had predicted of himself, Jesus turns away from him as a sign 
of disapproval, and looking towards his disciples, he spoke so 
that all could hear: “Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a 
stumblingblock unto me: for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men." 

'This rebuke seems very severe, but we must examine the 
event closely to catch the deep meaning of Jesus. 

In the first place, we can not agree with those who hold 
that Jesus used the word Satan here in the sense of adversary. 
The context renders this impossible. Peter would not have 
understood the Lord, if he had given such a meaning to the 
common term. 

Again, Jesus does not by his rebuke imply that Peter had 
committed an act of wickedness in what he had said to Jesus. 
Peter was actuated therein by an honest motive, and certainly 
merited by such love of Jesus. | То understand the event, we 
must seek deeper than the surface. 

In reality Jesus! rebuke is not aimed at the person of Peter, 
but at the thing which Peter counseled. Peter, without 
committing any wrong, had given utterance to words which 
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were of a character to promote the designs of Satan. Hence 
Peter was called Satan, in the sense that he was an unconscious 
advocate of Satan. ‘he spirit that moved Peter was the spirit 
of this world; hence Jesus says: "-- for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men.” It was not a wicked 
spirit, but simply the moving of crude nature to avoid what is 
hard and painful, and to choose what pleases the natural man. 

Since the nature of man fell from the high estate which 
God gave it in the beginning, God and fallen nature are in 
combat in man; and when man follows fallen nature, he goes 
away from God. Of course, not all the promptings of fallen 
nature are equally sinful. Our love of this life, our 
unwillingness to suffer pain, our hold on what we possess,—all 
spring from crude nature. 

Now to show the hatred that God bears to the spirit of this 
world, Jesus bestows upon the Peter, the unwitting exponent 
of a certain phase of this spirit, the severe name of Satan. 

Peter loved Jesus; the error was not there; but his love 
was influenced by the worldly spirit, and moved him to advise 
Jesus to a course that was opposed to the high designs of the 
Redemption. 

‘The severe rebuke of Peter is an everlasting lesson to teach 
us how inimical to spiritual interests is the spirit of this world, 
howsoever it may manifest itself. 

Peter loved his life, and his love for Jesus moved him to 
wish to preserve his friend’s life. 

Jesus Christ was a man, and felt the natural emotions of 
human nature. The absolute conformity between his human 
will and the will of his Father did not eliminate the natural 
tendencies of human nature. There was по moral disorder in 
the human nature of Jesus, but those feelings that are seated in 
the very essence of human nature were іп him. ‘Thus іп his 
incarnate form Jesus feared pain and death. Не overcame this 
fear, and followed the path of duty by a moral combat. Now 
the advice of Peter, though given through love of the Master, 
was directed to move Jesus to follow the feelings of his human 
nature instead of the path of duty. It was decreed that Jesus 
should redeem the world by the cross; and Peter counseled him 
to avoid this painful duty. Hence, considered in itself, the 
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advice of Peter was a stumbling block to Jesus; because, had it 
been followed, it would have wrecked the plan of the 
Redemption. In this event, therefore, Peter was a tempter of 
Jesus. Peter “minded not the things of God, but the things of 
men”, for the reason that he prized too highly the things of 
this present order of things. The great supernatural order of 
things had not yet been fully unfolded to him. Moved by the 
natural dread of pain and fear of death, he directed his thoughts 
to the possibility of avoiding these, not heeding the high results 
that were to be achieved by the endurance of these. 

The event is recorded for the world’s instruction. ‘The 
action of Peter is a specimen of humanity’s great struggle to 
get away from what is arduous and painful. "This short 
imperfect phase of our life is held in too high value. The 
grand promises of God move us but little, because their 
fulfillment is deferred till after death. We move readily, 
instinctively, away from poverty, humiliation, suffering and 
death; and we move with equal readiness towards worldly 
possessions, honors, worldly happiness, and the full enjoyment 
of this life. ‘This propensity of our nature produces a spiritual 
enervation. Our spiritual taste should be cultivated and 
developed; but instead we feed our souls on the husks of this 
world, and thus weaken their powers. Our best thought, our 
keenest calculation, our most strenuous endeavor is given to 
this world. 

Jesus Christ stands forth as the perfect exemplar of the 
spiritual man. He shows us by his example that if we would 
be followers of him that we must prize duty above life itself. 
How sternly he repulses everything that aimed to draw him 
aside from the fulfillment of God’s will? Peter was his friend, 
and loved him, and was loved by him; but still he was sternly 
rebuked, because he strove to save Jesus from the painful price 
of the Redemption. There is no way to walk in the arduous 
way of duty, save by a similar stern steadfastness, which will 
yield to nothing. Sometimes the things that hold us back 
from that which is best also come from friends who are actuated 
towards us by true friendship. But the true follower of Jesus 
must resolutely set his face towards the true goal of human life, 
and refuse to be led aside out of his way either by friend or by 
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foe. This enterprise is attended with great difficulty. In fact, 
full oft the cause of failure in the spiritual life is a lack of the 
realization of its difficulty. Many members of the Church 
conduct their lives as though their spiritual life was a thing 
that could take care of itself. Hence they full oft fall into the 
fatal error of supposing that they are Christians when they are 
not. ‘They are moved in all things by natural motives. The 
dull cold commonplace round of this worldly life fastens itself 
tightly upon them. ‘They may do no great wrong, but they 
love excessively this present life. Hence with terrible emphasis 
does Jesus propose the law of perfection: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me." Luke adds the term “daily,” *— let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross dazly, and follow me.” 

This little term inserted by Luke has a deep meaning. It 
signifies that the carrying of the cross is not some exceptional 
event in the life of man, that he can perform, and then have 
done with it, but the perpetual tenor of the life of him who 
wishes to come close to Jesus. As we have said in commenting 
a previous chapter, the cross is the symbol of suffering. No 
man can live the life of man here on earth and escape suffering: 
it is our natural inheritance; but many suffer, and derive 
therefrom no spiritual profit. The whole world is filled with 
woe; every day we hear of those who in bitterness and in despair 
have committed seli-slaughter. But this sorrow is not the 
taking up of the cross, and the following of Jesus. "That which 
Jesus counsels is the voluntary, patient acceptation of affliction, 
in order to promote the high interests of our other life. Its 
foundation must be renunciation ; hence Jesus states first that a 
man must deny himself. 

Religious self-denial exists in various degrees. The 
supreme degree of it was manifested when the Son of God 
emptied himself of the glory that he had with his Eternal 
Father, and offered himself to suffer and to die in order that he 
might accomplish the redemption of man. His whole life was 
one grand act of self-denial. He chose the lowest station in 
life; he refused all human recognition of his deeds, he 
voluntarily gave up his life for the love of man. We have 
accepted his Gospel, and we thereby promise to follow him, and 
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many of us make of our following a mere farce. The lives of 
Christians are so little in keeping with the grand ideal of Christ, 
that the pagans openly deride us, and declare that Jesus taught 
an impossible law, a high and excellent law, but unattainable 
by man. The ordinary motive that moves Christians is not 
Christian self-denial, but selfishness. Selfishness is the order of 
the day, and we readily fall into line with the vast army of 
worldly men who dominate our complex worldly life. But the 
words of Jesus can not change or pass away; they have fixed 
one standard for the perfect life, and in the measure that we 
approach that standard; in that same measure, will our lives be 
perfect. "То deny one's self is to go against what crude nature 
desires, and to take up and do what is naturally unpleasant. 
Crude nature reaches out after worldly advantage, worldly 
pleasure. Crude nature shrinks back from pain and death, and 
prizes this life. Crude nature minds the things of men, as 
Peter minded them, at the time that Jesus rebuked him. 

'The fundamental error of life is failure to appreciate what 
this life is, and what the other life is. ‘The destiny that God 
has prepared for man is greater than man realizes Man 
belongs not to this low order of being. He is a citizen of a 
better country, a fellow citizen of the angels, a dweller before 
the face of God. 

This present life is а mere temporary probationary state ; 
it was never intended that we should settle down here. "There. 
is nothing here that we can really call our own, for in a little 
while death will put forth his hand and tear us away from all 
that is here. How foolish then to make of this life the great 
object of living? Our life should be totally a preparation and 
an expectancy, and we live it as though it were the end of all 
our thought and labor. 'The more precious the thing is, the 
sadder is the waste thereof. Now there is nothing more 
precious than the results which we might accomplish by the 
right conduct of our lives. Let us lift our minds up to the 
Heaven of God, and witness there the angel of the living God 
keeping the records of all the good that man accomplishes. 
Behold the glory of the saints of God, who have fulfilled the 
proper purpose of this life. Behold Jesus the Master who has 
suffered and died on the cross, that he might enter into his 
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glory. And their state is eternal. There is no growing old, по 
fear of death; for death has been eliminated from the new order 
of things. There is no weariness, no sickness, no pain, no 
sorrow, but an everlasting possession of life. ‘This is life, the 
only thing that deserves the name of life, the only thing that 
God ever called life. In that realm of truth and life, the 
perfected being of man enjoys a grand perfect comprehension of 
truth. The best efforts of the greatest intellects of the world 
are but faint childish approximations compared to the 
knowledge possessed by the saints of God. Love is the sweetest 
emotion of human life; and the life in Heaven is uninterrupted 
ecstatic love. 

A pernicious error is to regard the life in Heaven as a cold 
fixed intellectual contemplation. On the contrary, Heaven is 
the perfect contentment of every power of our being. Body 
and soul reunited in that state live the fulness of life, and 
exercise the faculties proper to the nature of man. 

This is the life that Jesus promises that a man shall find, 
by Zoszzg this present Zz/e. 

By playing on the word Ze, Jesus proposes a striking 
antithesis. We must not insist on the mere letter of his 
expression. ‘The mere letter seems a paradox, but the paradox 
is removed by adverting to the senses of the word life. 

The man who would save his life is the man who inverts 
the plan of God, and settles down in the possession of the 
present life. For God such a man substitutes this world; and 
for the life in Heaven he substitutes the enjoyment of the 
present order of things. He loves life; but with a wrong love. 
He mistakes the preparation for life, for life itself; and perverts 
this earthly existence from its proper purpose, making of it the 
goal of all his hopes. 

We have not the fixing of the exact degree of that 
world-worship that entails eternal reprobation; but the words 
of Jesus establish that the tendency to over-value this present 
life and its possessions makes directly against success in our 
life in Heaven. The'Lord is not condemning the instinctive 
love of life that is innate in the heart of man. Even the great 
St. Paul testified that he felt this love of life: “For indeed we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not that 
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we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, 
that whatis mortal may be swallowed up of life."—TI. Cor. V. 4. 
This is a profound exposition of the vital question of our life 
and our destiny. "То love life is not wrong; but it is wrong 
not to look beyond the horizon of our present life to the life 
that is given in recompense for good done here. 

Holy Scripture uses in many predications a language of 
15 own. In the language of Scripture often an unusual sense is 
given toa word, in order to strengthen an antithesis. So here 
the effort to save one's present life that results in the loss of the 
other life is that use of this life that obscures the consideration 
of the other, and which prevents the soul’s aspiration upward to 
better things. 

On the contrary, he who holds his course steadfastly 
towards the other life; he who considers this present life as 
merely a time of labor and waiting; he who has risen above the 
excessive love of this time-vesture of decay; he who is ready to 
lay down his life for spiritual ideals,—he shall find life. Не 
shall find the fulness of life that we have described above. 
There is nothing to which we are so much attached here on 
earth as to our lives. Now when we can renounce these, we 
have reached the supreme bound of renunciation. No man can 
do more than lay down his life for his principles. 

In the application of the sublime doctrine of Jesus, it is not 
necessary that a man should actually render his life as a forfeit 
for his faith in order to merit a favorable judgment when the 
Son of man shall come to judge the world. Тһе words of Jesus 
here mark the supreme bound of detachment, that a man 
should be willing to give up his present life for the eternal life. 
This grand and supreme degree of the virtue establishes the 
trend of the Christian’s life. It lays down as our law that there 
is something that we should hold dearer than this present life; 
it fills the soul with a noble courage in the presence of death. 
The words of Jesus tell a man that he can not die when 
standing for the principles of the Gospel of Jesus. There is 
nothing that men fear as they do death; nothing to which they 
cling as they do to life. No grander promise can be made to a 
man than thet he shall not die. And Jesus makes this promise 
here to all his followers. ‘They shall pass through that dread 
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change of the soul’s separation from the body; their bodies shall 
join the ranks of the waiting dead to await the judgment-day ; 
but the spirit, that part of man which comes not from the earth, 
nor from anything that is created, but which comes directly 
from God,—that part of a man who has layed down his life for 
Christ suffers no unhappy change. Forth issuing from the 
lifeless clay, it stands glorious, immortal and approved before 
' the Judge of Heaven. This is not death, but a change from 
death to life. 

Let us illustrate. А general of an army goes forth before 
his soldiers оп the eve of a battle, and says to them: 
“To-morrow we go forth to battle. I shall lead you; I shall be 
in the front, and all I ask of you is to follow me. The fight 
will be long, fierce, and deadly. Before the attack of our foe, 
hosts of men will go down to death. But we can not fail, 
because our cause is the cause of God. An exact record will be 
kept of every man's acts, no deed of bravery will be overlooked. 
And after the victory is over, and we shall have won, for as 
God lives we must win, I shall pass over the field, and by the 
power of God I shall raise up to life every man who shall have 
died for my cause. And the life which I shall give them in 
return for the life which they have laid down for me, will 
immeasurably surpass the estate of kings; and they shall live in 
their glory for ever." 

If the soldiers believed the general, his words would inspire 
them with a noble contempt of death. They would rush on to 
a glorious death more readily than the votaries of the world 
push forward after honors and pecuniary gain. And yet we are 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Is the promise of our Leader less 
grand or less sure? Do we not believe him? We should be 
frightened at ourselves to admit that we did not believe him. 
Where then is the cause of so much moral cowardice and 
spiritual inactivity? In the sixteenth century in England, a 
man was shut up in the tower for well nigh a year. Не was 
imprisoned, because he would not admit the error of the 
Protestant apostasy. His daughter came to pity his sad lot, 
that he should be shut up in a dark cold dungeon. And he 
answered: “This is the most profitable year of my life, for I 
have spent it in getting acquainted with my soul.” This is the 
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cause of our spiritual failures, we are not acquainted with our 
souls. Our bodies are more intimately present to us. The 
body with imperious command makes known its needs. It 
requires no act of faith to apprehend the things that affect the 
body. ‘The corporal senses easily perceive things that affect 
the body. And the body triumphs. Great multitudes are 
reaching out for the things that the body craves for; only a few 
are deeply interested in the better things. 

It is an age of boastful pride and materialism. Men vainly 
essay to retain in their heart the proud selfish spirit of this 
world, and yet claim to be followers of Jesus Christ. But 
through all the din and clamor of the world, comes the voice of 
Jesus declaring: “If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me." This is 
the only criterion that ever was, or ever can be to measure 
whether a man is a Christian. How our consciences start up in 
fright when we apply this stern test to our lives? How clear 
it is proven by the application of this test that this worldly 
Christianity of to-day is a lie? Men deny themselves in 
nothing; men flee from every cross; men think only of this 
life, and yet they profess themselves followers of Jesus Christ. 

In analyzing the 24th verse of  Matthew's text 
commentators are not consentient. Many of these excessive 
analysts have the power to make of a plain sentence, that spoke 
a clear message, something perplexing and vague. The plain 
statement of Jesus declares that if any one would become his 
disciple, he must take up his cross and follow him. And the 
analysts tell us that there is tautology in the statement; for it 
is equivalent to this: “If any man would follow me, let him 
follow me." ‘Then they ask whether the verse contains three 
conditions of discipleship, namely, self-denial, the carrying of 
the cross, and the following of Jesus. 

This obscurity is instantly removed by accepting the terms 
in the sense that Jesus meant them. In the first place, the 
phrase, míse pov деу does not express the same idea as 
dxoXovÜeí(ro po The first phrase, /0 come after me, solely 
relates to discipleship; it associates us with the Lord in a 
general comprehensive way; it sums up Christian profession 
and service. But the second phrase, zo follow me, relates to a 
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special phase of discipleship; it associates us with the Lord on 
the way to Calvary; it establishes the perfection of human life 
through suffering. 

The first phrase expresses the great purpose of Christian 
life, the second phrase tells how to realize that purpose. The 
manner of expression here used by the Lord represents the 
Christian life as an election of the human mind: “If any man 
would come after me, etc." Man is free to choose his way; but 
the way must determine the state of his future life. Christ 
levies no conscription; his soldiers must be all volunteers. 

It must be remarked here that the following of Jesus is not 
an element in the Christian life that is separable from the other 
two conditions, namely to deny one’s self, and to take up one's 
cross. In fact, the following of Jesus must not, even in the act 
of the mind, be separated from the taking up of the cross; for 
as we have said, this following of Jesus here spoken of is the 
following of Jesus up through the way of the cross to Calvary. 
Hence there are in reality only two conditions, self-denial, and 
the carrying of the cross after Jesus. 

Men deny themselves in a certain sense to obtain worldly 
ends. But religious self-denial is of a different nature. 
Religious self-denial is to put aside the desires of crude nature, 
to choose the things which nature rebels against,/simply because 
they are acceptable to God, to put down self-love, to choose the 
things that are contrary to our selfish wills, to place the good 
of the neighbor ahead of our own personal profit, to choose duty 
instead of pleasure, in a word, to say to God with Jesus Christ: 
“Not my will, but thine be done,” 

If any man believes that this is an easy task, he deceives 
himself. The law of the members of the body is strong. 
There is a defect of self-examination in most men. ‘They move 
along in the ordinary way in which the world moves, and they 
never stop to compare the tenor of their lives with the high 
precepts and counsels of Jesus. 

There is a special force in the words of Jesus: “Let him 
take up his cross and follow me.” The cross was the 
instrument of the torture and the death of the greatest criminals 
under the Romans. During the Roman domination in Syria 
this method of punishment became known in the East. ‘The 
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condemned criminals were forced to carry the cross on which 
they were to be crucified to the place of execution. ‘The Savior 
looking forth in the spirit of prophecy, sees himself carrying his 
cross to Calvary. He makes of that cross the symbol of the 
sufferings which his followers must endure to fulfill his law, 
and he invites all men to follow him. It matters not whether 
the Apostles understood the figurative language. The Lord 
spoke for the ages when the significance of the cross would be 
known to the generations of men. Hence we do not defend 
that at the time in which Christ spoke the cross was employed 
in common parlance as a symbol of human suffering. In fact, 
we are inclined to think that the words of Christ were 
mysterious and prophetic, and intended to be fully understood 
when the cross should have been proclaimed to the world as a 
sign of the redemption of men. 

We should give heed that the Lord asks us to follow him. 
He does not stand off and tell us to do hard things, but he asks 
us only to imitate him in what he in person has done. 

This thought draws closely the bonds of sympathy between 
the suffering Christian and his great Master. It is a helpful 
thought in suffering to know that our Christian sufferings are 
the surest proof that we are following the crucified Jesus. Weak 
and worthless souls can enjoy pleasure, but only noble souls can 
keep to the way of the cross after Jesus. 

We live in a very active, progressive age. The mighty 
effects of human thought and energy are witnessed in our vast 
ships, our steam engines, our great factories, our big guns, our 
machinery. ‘The very earth shakes at the fearful impact of our 
steam-hammers, and the roar of our guns. How complex and 
grand we have made the period of our existence that should be 
a mere pilgrim's wandering through a desert? How this vast 
system ої wordliness has absorbed the very souls of men? How 
they love the excitement of business? the counting and storing 
away of dividends? the power, distinction, and pleasure that 
money can buy? How the life in Heaven becomes obscured by 
the worship of the pecuniary god? Men are filled with the 
low ambition to succeed and to rise in life, to amass money, 
to gain power, to spread themselves out in the concerns of 
this world. An “intense, sleepless, restless, never-wearied, 
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never-satisfied pursuit of Mammon in one shape or other” is 
the incentive to action of most men. Religion, if it exist 
at all with this dominant worldly spirit, becomes a stunted 
undeveloped inoperative thing. The world’s code of life comes 
easily, and is accepted readily. . Worldly dealings and practices, 
the over-reaching ways, the sordid actions of worldly men are 
employed by the Christians on the plea that to get on in 
business requires it. And thus men give their lives for this 
world. 

Now no man can gain the whole world; but Christ uses 
that impossible hypothesis to illustrate the vanity of the serving 
the world. Even if a man could gain the whole world, what 
would be the profit? Within a few years he would die, and 
leave it all. Even the whole world given as a price could not 
purchase an hour more of this life. А man who had served 
faithfully a great king was visited on his death bed by that 
king. And the king asked the sick man what benefit he the 
king might do him. The sick man asked for one half hour 
more of life; and deeply moved the king made answer: “You 
ask what all the kings of the earth can not give; the power of 
death is above the power of kings.” Soit will be with the 
worldly man, when he comes to die. No matter what amount 
of this world he may have attached to himself, he can not make 
auy use of it to buy any exemption from the common lot of 
mankind. Wealth may procure for him skilled nursing, 
eminent medical attendance, beautiful surroundings; but death 
will come, and the man that has rolled in wealth will stand on 
the same plane with the beggar to be judged. As the 
approaching dissolution causes the soul to throw back a 
retrospective glance, how bitter the thought that for a few years 
of the enjoyment of the unsubstantial things of this life a man 
has sacrificed his eternal interests? How can a man, nay, how 
can the most of men be so foolish? And we have spoken here 
of the man who has succeeded in becoming rich in this world. 
But many sell their souls for success in this world which never 
comes; and they die, and go to hell, even while the coveted 
goods of this world flit away before them, like the mirage of the 
desert. 
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In fact, the greater number of those who give their lives for 
worldly achievement fail, even in this world. In the great 
selfish struggle of the world, they are put down by stronger 
contestants. "This 15 true in trade, in political life, in military 
life, and in the pursuit of fame. Wolsey and Napoleon are 
striking examples of the vanity of worldly greatness. 

For a man who has made of the world an idol, failure 
comes with intensified bitterness. It means the loss of all on 
which he has set his heart. he true Christian may fail in this 
world, and he will say: “It is nothing; I have still left that 
for which I have lived. These things were not mine; they 
were a mere loan to be restored at the grave. These things 
have no bearing upon my soul’s life. The loss of them now 
simply accelerates by some days that separation from earthly 
things which, sooner or later, is the lot of all men. Тһе 
mouldering dust in the tombs of kings has no preeminence 
over the beggar’s dust. The cerements of one are richer, the 
tomb more gorgeous ; but in both cases, within are only rotting 
clay and a skeleton. 

Man, as presently constituted, is a combination of what is 
lowest and of what is highest in the created universe. In body 
he is akin to the common brute beast; and he has а mind, ап 
immortal soul, by which he is like to the angels of God. What 
a fatal error then, that he should devote the best of his life to 
things that pertain to what is lowest in him? 

If man had been created, and sent into this world without 
any hope of anything beyond what he could make out of this 
life, then the present attitude of worldly men were right. But 
when we consider that man has been made entitled to an 
inheritance in Heaven, then the great error of the world is the 
greatest foolishness. 

By this consideration we are led to believe that, after all, 
the spirit of unbelief is the great dominant spirit of this world. 
Even in the souls of members of the Church, this spirit of 
unbelief creeps in, and so enfeebles the virtue of faith, that 
faith no more reflects itself in conduct. Faith can give place 
to the spirit of the world without becoming absolute unbelief. 
It can dwindle away into a vague, misty, indefinite thing, 
having no definite influence upon the lives of men. 
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In view of these things, the great leading thought of 
human life from the dawn of reason till death should be: How 
shall I save my soul? The youth should grow up with the 
realization that everything centers around this central idea. 

That idea should give the definite fashion to life in all its 
relations. The laborer at his toil should be continually 
revolving this great thought in his mind, and shaping his life 
in accordance with it. ‘The merchant, the banker, the judge,— 
every man should think of this great thought the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at night. It should be the 
leading thought and the leading hope of all men; it should be 
the great informing principle of Christian society; in a word, it 
should be evident by the tenor of the lives of Christians that 
they are living for a better life than this present life. And 
instead what do we observe? Even those who pass as the best 
of Christians hold to this world with most tenacious grasp; 
they accept the world’s principles in business and in social 
fashion; they selfishly thrust aside their fellow-man for profit 
or for place; they boast with the world of the world’s material 
achievements; they applaud the falsehood of the world, and 
defend its wrong. And still they claim to be followers of 
Christ. What a dreadful farce their lives become, when 
subjected to the criterion here laid down by Christ? 

Man should consider that one of the great duties of his life 
is to transfer to his eternal life some of the intense love that he 
has for this present life. 

It is to be observed that St. Luke varies the statement 
slightly. Matthew and Mark write: “For what shall a man 
be profited if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life?” Luke has: ‘For what is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose or forfeit /25 own self?” 

Luke considers the life in Heaven as the individual. And 
such it truly is. What are our bodies considered in their 
present state? reservoirs of disease and death, mere larval 
envelopes, weighty and oppressive drags upon the soul. What 
is our present life compared to the life in Heaven? a mere 
transitory, imperfect, painful waiting-period, a time of change 
and decay, a larval state. And yet we love it, and live as 
though we had no other life but this. If fortune gives us a few 
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extra belongings, we strut up and down under the gaze of an 
offended Heaven, and “play such fantastic tricks before high 
Heaven as make the angels weep.” 

We do not sufficiently realize the forces that draw us to go 
with the world. These forces are within us and without us. 
It is pleasing to crude nature to go with the world, and all 
things about us invite us to go the easier way. It is hard to 
stand aloof, to live a life that is not in touch with the men of 
the day; it is hard to give up the desire of the riches and of the 
power of this world, and to accept instead the cross. Men will 
not do these things, unless they have deeply realized what this 
present life really is, and what the future life is. 

This present life is a novitiate in which we are tried as to 
our fitness to receive life and happiness. It is that, and nothing 
else. If it fails to be that, it disappoints God, and it destroys 
the destiny of the man. 

Some men seem to feel that they give enough to religion, 
when they devote themselves primarily to the world, and 
secondarily to the service of God. First success in business, 
. honors and emoluments of the world; and then a comfortable, 
easy performance of the absolute precepts of religion. Such 
men have never analyzed the concept of religion. They skim 
over the surface of the great entities that are bound up in 
religion. They have no real interior life. ‘They take part in 
the world’s haste, and the world’s turmoil. ‘There is no room 
in their lives for religious reflection. The religious side of their 
souls is а mere blank. Their tastes have been developed іп а 
worldly groove. They have no spiritual resource within them. 
All the vitality of their souls has been used in the pursuit of 
worldly ends. heir spirituality is like a stunted plant 
growing in the midst of weeds, which rob from it all the strength 
of the soil. They are of a worldly temper of mind. Their 
souls are strangers to God. From morn till night, thoughts are 
coursing through their brains, but God is not among them. 
They may pray to God, but it is a perfunctory prayer; no 
raising up of the soul to God. 

We need not speak of those who have totally banished God 
from their minds, and who have taken in there in his place the 
idol of this world. Such men have simply forfeited their lives 
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for something that is not God. But in regard to this other class 
the evil lies in the fact that they believe themselves religious, 
even while they lean largely towards the world. A word of 
exhortation is due to such men; for some of them certainly, if 
apprized of their danger, would reestablish the proper order of 
their lives. Christ's words are the best exhortation: “ What 
shall a man be profited if he shall gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life?” 

These words establish the immense value of the life in 
Heaven over this present life. That life in Heaven weighed in 
the balance with the whole world infinitely outweighs the whole 
world. A fortiori then that life in Heaven is of more worth 
than the little part of this world that we might by thought and 
labor be able to acquire. Why then will the being who is 
created to live forever, waste his life on things that are of use to 
him only for an infinitesimally short period of his existence? 
If here on earth there was a class of goods that would only 
serve a man for a day, and there were others that would outlast 
generations of men, men would not turn aside from the things 
of enduring worth to follow after things which in a day passed 
away into nothing. And yet the disproportion here is nothing 
compared to the excellence of life in Heaven over the life on 
earth. Why then does not the life in Heaven move us more 
strongly? because it is not believed with a living faith. Our 
tastes and our love are so fashioned by this world, that the 
thought of Heaven is not a quickening impulse. Our religious 
thoughts are languid, indefinite, dreary. The pursuit of 
happiness here is the great incentive of human endeavor; very 
few transfer to the higher life that same intensity and 
definiteness of aim. 

We wish for immediate returns for our thought and labor, 
and the prizes of this life are more readily attainable. ‘Then 
again, we love the esteem of the men of this world. If we have 
money, and place, men will recognize us; they will pay us an 
honor that is very pleasing to proud nature. But if we are 
unprovided with these prizes of this world, men will brush us 
aside, as beings of no consequence, even though we have within 
us ten thousand titles to a place in glory in Heaven. Christ 
has said that if the world hate a man, it is the surest sign that 
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the man is Christ's disciple. Christ has predicted that the 
world would hate his followers. And yet we desire to love the 
world, and be loved by the world, and still wish to be followers 
of Christ. 

What is necessary is to build up a spiritual resource within 
us, on which we can rely more than on the judgments of men; 
what is necessary is to make of our spiritual life a serious thing, 
a thing that is thought of and loved, the first thing in our lives. 

We could divide Christians into two classes, external 
Christians and interior Christians. The members of the first 
class think and act just like the godless men of this world. If it 
is necessary to drive a sharp bargain to succeed in business, they 
willdo it; if they are in political life, they will resort to the 
base methods usually adopted in politics; they will lie to obtain 
temporal advantage; they will take revenge on any one who 
may have injured them; their conversation is often profane and 
obscene; they are selfish and hard in their dealings with their 
fellow men. The only thing that differentiates them from mere 
unbelievers is a barren religious profession, and a certain lifeless 
routine observance of some of the chief precepts of the Church. 
How sour and petulant they grow when the Church proclaims 
a fast? How little they really love the Church? "They are 
mere worldlings, that are in the Church without being impressed 
by her spirit. It is true, they do not wish to let go of religion 
altogether; but they live on the outside of their lives, and 
consequently the other life is never understood, and exerts no 
positive influence on their lives. 

There is no way to equip the soul to withstand the 
tremendous press of that great complex system of soul-destroying 
things that we call the world, except the building up within us 
of a spiritual resource. "This can be done by proper reading, 
by thought and reflection. If a man could once for all 
assimilate the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it would give him the 
proper direction of life. He would realize the immense value 
of the other life, and the inanity of the worldly life; he would 
come to regard the things for which men give their lives, as 
things of little worth, mere transient things, to be laid aside 
when man shall be about to enter into his real life. 
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The interior Christians above mentioned do this. They 
judge and adjust the affairs of their life in conformity with the 
doctrines of Jesus. "Their religion is a positive thing, a thing 
which they love. ‘The hope of Heaven is by them reckoned as 
a possession. When the world is cold, and pushes them aside, 
they are still cheerful, for they have a resource within 
themselves. They do not ask to be understood by the world, 
or honored by it. They live in the presence of God, and they 
seek only his approbation. The sunshine of the grace of God 
diffuses itself through them and from them. They are bright 
and cheerful when worldlings are morose and fretful. They are 
not fearful of the loss of their possessions; for that which they 
have set their hearts upon can not belost. If they are wronged, 
they are patient, for they leave their cause with God; if they 
are misjudged, they wait in silence for the vindication which 
will come from God. Thus they live cheerfully in waiting for 
the day when the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels to render unto every man according to 
his deeds. О, how much better it is to live for this eternal 
destiny than for the base world that passes away? How glorious 
it is to find a man with disciplined, refined soul throwiug his 
whole life into the great work of obtaining eternal life? Here 
is ап achievement worthy of Christian endeavor. Those who 
live for this grand purpose feel not the keen disappointments of 
the men of this world. Their estates are in Heaven, and are 
not subject to the vicissitudes of time. They are broad-minded 
men, at the same time that they preserve all the old land-marks 
of faith. They put into effect the code of Christ in a world 
that follows another code. ‘There will at times be friction 
between these two codes, wherein they must suffer worldly loss, 
but this very loss is a source of happiness to them. The high 
nature of the ideals which they follow gives an upward, purified 
tendency to their lives. Sordid selfishness gives place to the 
love of God and of man. Their retrospective glances are 
not the cause of better regrets, as is the case of worldlings; 
they have the blessed consciousness of duty done, of treasures 
laid up in Heaven; and when the summons of the Lord 
comes to them, it is not a cause of fear, but it is a glad 
summons to life. 
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It would be the greatest wisdom for a man to give a few 
moments of serious thought every day to the consideration of that 
опе master sentence: ‘What shall a man be profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his life.” When the voice of the 
world is particularly powerful, and its incentives are especially 
strong, the reflection on that truth would temper the soul’s unrest. 
Man must outlive time, and his deeds should be of a character to 
outlive time; but when the Lord shall come in his glory, as he 
has here predicted, all worldly achievement will be brushed aside, 
as the mist of the morning before the sun; and then only the 
deeds that were done for the life beyond will be found available. 

Luke speaks in this context of being ashamed of Christ; 
Matthew expresses the same thought in the thirty-second verse of 
his tenth chapter. The character of Christ is so grand that 
now no man is directly ashamed of Christ; but men often are 
ashamed to advocate what Christ stands for. ‘This is in effect 
equal to being directly ashamed of Christ. In the first ages of 
the Church, when the name of Christian was a hated epithet, it 
required moral courage to profess Christ. Christ is identified 
with his Church ; and to-day in many lands his Church is derided 
and dishonored; her teachings and her practices are despised; 
hence there is danger that a man may thus be ashamed of 
Christ. Christ's law teaches a man to humble himself, and to 
accept the foolishness of the cross; and poor cowardly man is 
ashamed of this; and thus he is ashamed of Christ. The 
animal man receiveth not the things that are of the Spirit ої. 
God; for they are foolishness unto him, and thus he is ashamed 
before the world to identify himself with such things. The 
spirit of man is proud; the world filled with the spirit of 
unbelief stands ready to laugh at a man who follows closely 
after Christ. Hence a man must be prepared to undergo the 
scoffs of an unbelieving world, if he would follow the law of 
perfection. The destiny of those who are deterred from 
following Christ by the fear of the world's censure is not left in 
doubt; it is rejection by Christ in his judgment of the world. 

Christ terminates his present discourse with the statement: 
“Verily I say unto you: There be some of them that stand 
here, who shall in no wise taste of death till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” | 
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This closing statement is hard to understand. Many 
different opinions have been advanced to explain it. The first 
sense conveyed by the statement would be that some of those 
who listened to Christ's discourse would live to see him coming 
in the glory of hissecond coming. Butsuch sense is contradicted 
by the facts of history. The Apostles are dead; generations 
upon generations of men who came after the Apostles have died, 
and yet the second advent of Christ has not yet arrived. Hence 
itis evident that Christ alluded to some manifestation of the glory 
of his kingdom other than his coming at the end of the world. 

Knabenbauer believes that Christ refers here to the fall of 
Jerusalem, inasmuch as such fall was a judgment of Christ upon 
the wicked city. He argues that such judgment is called a 
coming of Christ, in accordance with the phraseology of the Old 
Testament, wherein often God’s act of judgment is spoken of as 
his coming. Cfr. Is. III. 14; XXX. 27; LXVI. 15, 18; Hab. 
IIL 2535; IS XXVL 214 ХЕП тз Micah t3 ete X Bor flus 
opinion Knabenbauer cites Calmet, Schegg, Bisping, Arnoldi, 
Reischl, Grimm, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Mansel. 

Others believe that Christ speaks here of the great growth 
and expansion of the Church on earth. Before the death of the 
last of the original twelve Apostles, the Church had grown into 
a great organization, and had spread through the whole civilized 
world. This great expansion of the Church militant some 
believe to be signified by Christ's present words. "This seems 
to have been the opinion of St. Gregory, St. Bede, Rhabanus 
Maurus, St. Thomas, Jansenius of Ghent, and Lamy. It is 
passing strange that Knabenbauer, who in his Commentary on 
Matthew had explained the words of Christ of the destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, in his Commentaries on Mark and 
Luke accepts the opinion of St. Gregory, and refers Christ's 
words to the growth of his Church. 'This seems to me most 
unreasonable. The passages in the three Synoptists are 
absolutely parallel; and Christ must have referred to some one 
event; and it is evident that the Synoptists could not so distort 
the words of Christ that Mark and Luke would apply them to an 
event so utterly different from that intended by St. Matthew. 
Wherefore we believe that whatever opinion is adopted, it must 
apply to the three Synoptists. 
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Some authorities refer the present words of Christ to his 
transfiguration. 

Knabenbauer rejects this opinion on the following grounds. 
It would be absurd, he says, to believe that Christ would say 
that there were men there standing by, who would not see death 
before an event, that was to take place six days later, should 
come to pass. He argues that the words of Christ clearly refer 
to some event so far removed, that some of those who were then 
present would have died before its verification, while others 
would live to see it. 

It may however be argued, in support of the opinion, that 
Christ may have wished to invest his words with a veil of 
prophetic obscurity. The coming of Christ in his glory was an 
event which the Apostles evidently placed afar off; the declaration 
that some of them would live to see it brought the event close, 
while it left the precise manner and time indeterminate. ‘The 
words of Christ would thus be true, if referred to the 
Transfiguration, even though those who heard them, drew from 
them the idea that the event was more removed. 

We say this, not that we adopt the aforesaid opinion, but 
to show that the argument of Knabenbauer is not conclusive 
against it. 

Our own opinion in regard to these words is, that they refer 
to the glorious manifestations of Christ to his Apostles after his 
Resurrection, and especially to his Ascension. 

Christ had two phases of his incarnate existence. The 
first began with his conception in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary and extended unto his death ; the second began with his 
Resurrection from the tomb, and will never end. The first was 
Christ's period of humiliation, of suffering, of death; the second 
is his period of glory, and of life. 

Now the Apostles had been closely associated with Jesus 
during the period of his sufferings; they had seen him living the 
life of man among them. At the same time, he spoke of a life 
into which he was to enter after the completion of his career on 
earth. Не had just spoken of the participation in this glorious 
life that was held out to his followers. And as it were, to prove 
to them the reality of this future glorious existence, he tells 
them that some of them will see a manifestation thereof. 
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'The Ascension belongs totally to Christ's glorious existence, 
as the Son of Man. In that event, his body was in its glorified 
state, in the same form in which it exists in Heaven. A great 
glory invested his divine person; the angels of Heaven 
surrounded him. It was the greatest manifestation of his glory 
ever given to this world; it was one of the greatest proofs of the 
glorious character of Christ's kingdom. 

In fact, when Christ shall come to judge the world at the 
end of time, his coming must resemble his glorious Ascension 
into Heaven. 

The mention of Christs Ascension is also apposite to the 
theme here treated of by Christ He has contrasted man’s 
present life with his future life.- То make the realization of 
that future life stronger, he declares to the Apostles, and to the 
disciples that some of them would, even in this life, witness 
some evidence of the glories of that other life. 

The Ascension could justly be called the coming of Christ 
in his kingdom, or as St. Mark expresses it, the kingdom of 
God coming with power; because it was the manifestation of 
the incarnate Word in that glorious form which he possesses as 
the head of the Church, апа which he has promised us as 
members of his Church, s 
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